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UNDER  LIFE'S  KEY 

^  Sluts  in  ^^0  V^'** 

)B"OLD  SirDDELTON'SMOSBT,'  'THB  BQUIM's" 
LROACY.'  ETC. 


PART  L 
COATTEa  L  St.  Martin's  ^dmubr. 

THE  boat,  with  the  three  jonng  figures  in  it,  glided  past  just  a 
the  Squire  and  his  Eister-in-law  reached  the  river  btmk ;  an- 
they  stood  to  watch  it,  he  waving  his  hat — she  following  the  sidETwitl 
her  eyes,  in  rather  a  stern  and  rigid  silence.  The  Squire  was  stand- 
ing out  in  the  June  sunshine,  hia  handsome  head  uncovered;  while 
MisB  Macnair  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  limes ;  and  it  was  plain  that 
her  forty  years  sat  more  heavily  npon  her  than  the  Squire's  five-and- 
forty  sat  on  him  ;  and  that  the  moody  shadow  had,  by  long  continu- 
ance, become  habitual  to  her  graye  bard  iace. 

So  they  stood  watching,  as  the  boat  passed  smoothly  and  noise- 
Ussly  on  its  way.  One  young  man  lay  idly  in  the  stem,  the  other 
rested  on  his  oar,  while  he  tried  to  teach  their  companion  the  skilful 
management  of  hers.  A  turn  in  the  river  hid  the  two  groups  &om 
each  other ;  then  the  Squire  turned  with  an  inexplicable  sigh.  Miss 
Macnair  heard  it  distinctly,  and  remembered  it  for  a  long  time. 

'  Nora  Carleton,'  she  remarked  as  her  brother-in-law  joined  her, 
'has  no  steadiness  of  purpose,  for  I  heard  her  yesterday  telling  the 
boys  she  should  never  row  with  them  again.' 

'  She  likes  to  enliven  them  with  such  threats  as  that,'  langhed 
the  Squire  ;  *  by  those  means  (and  others)  she  keeps  them  in  sub- 
jection.' 

'  Her  nature  is  hopelessly  unstable,  and  her  manners  childish. 
Bnt,'  added  Miss  Macnair,  with  slow  emphasis, '  she  is  still  a  child, 
so  perhaps  we  may  hope  for  amendment.' 

'  She  is  nineteen,  Caroline.     How  can  yoQ  call  hec  a  o\u\d?' 
ThtaaBMaiMf,  Rre,  PUT.  F.S.  Fot.  XSYIII.  B 
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There  was  a  note  of  eagerness,  even  wistfulness,  in  Mr.  Sutton's 
voice,  and  his  sister-in-law  was  quick  to  mark  it.  '  Some  girls/ 
she  said,  with  emphasis,  '  are  so  much  younger  and  less  thoughtful 
for  their  years  than  others  are.  My  own' dear  sister  at  nineteen 
was  a  perfect  woman  in  gravity  and  stabiHty.' 

'  She  was  indeed,'  assented  the  Squire ;  but  he  made  no  effort  to 
enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sutton. 

The  beautiful  estate  of  High  Sutton  had  not,  so  it  Was  whispered, 
been  made  a  home  of  unruffled  bliss  for  its  master  during  its  late 
mistress's  reign ;  and  though  his  twin  sons  had  never  heard  one 
word  of  aught  save  respect  uttered  either  to  or  of  their  mother, 
they  were  both  vaguely  conscious  that  it  would  take  far  more  even  than 
their  aunt's  hard  and  suspicious  temper  to  make  High  Sutton  the  un- 
homelike  abode  which  it  must  have  been  in  their  mother's  lifetime.  It 
was  perhaps  this  very  consciousness  which  made  Mr.  Sutton  so  gentle 
in  dealing  with  his  second  son,  who  inherited  his  mother's  jealous 
gloomy  temperament.  So  ever-conscious  was  he  of  the  misery  of  it  for 
the  young  man  himself,  that  it  was  not  in  seeming  only  that  he  was 
kinder  to  the  morose  and  silent  lad  than  to  the  elder  brother  (elder 
only  by  twenty  minutes),  who  possessed  his  father's  genial  nature,  and 
that  thorough  sincerity  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  suspicion. 

But  it  was  not  of  the  Squire's  '  twin  lads'  Miss  Macnair  was 
thinking,  as  she  and  her  brother-in-law  stroUed  away  from  the  river. 
It  was  of  a  theme  far  more  conducive  in  her  mind  to  uneasy  specu- 
lation. Unfathomable  as  are  the  unuttered  thoughts  of  one's  com- 
panion. Miss  Macnair's  might  have  lain  clear  as  daylight  before  the 
Squire,  by  the  utterance  of  her  first  remark. 

^  Nora  is  reckless,  and  volatile,  and  flippant.' 

*  Sum  it  up  in  a  word,  Caroline,'  put  in  Wynter  Sutton  plea- 
santly.    *  Say  Nora  is  Irish.' 

'  I  wish  she  had  stayed  in  Ireland.' 

'  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say,'  was  the  quiet  rejoinder  to  this 
unpremeditated  flash.  '  Nora's  mother  was  the  early  and  constant 
friend  of  my  wife  and  yourself.  What  could  you  do  less  than  ask 
her  here,  and  be  kind  to  her,  now  that  she  is  motherless — like  our 
own  lads  ?' 

'  Not  much  like  our  own  lads,'  returned  Miss  Macnair,  pleasantly 
appropriating  the  plural  pronoun ;  *  her  father  is — why  he  and  Nora 
are  like  two  senseless  children  at  home  at  Baggalley,  and  the  whole 
estate  is  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  it  can.  It  never  was  worth  much 
either.     Nora  must  feel  the  difference  when  she  is  here.' 

'  I  hope  she  does,'  said  the  Squire,  while  a  pleasant  light  shone 
in  his  eyes. 

'  I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  boys'  vacation,'  continued  Miss  Mac- 
nair, looking  straight  on  before  her  ;  '  but  for  my  own  part  I  don't 
Uke  her  manner  of  being  so  thoroughly  at  home,  even  with  them/ 
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'  I  do.  While  so  voimg,  at  auy  rate,  abe  need  .0  hemcD 
rOQiid  with  ceremonioas  stiffaesa.  I'm  sure  the  bo;  uk  of  No 
as  they  woald  of  a  pet  aister.' 

•  I  don't  like  it,'  exclaimed  Miss  Macnair,  with  inexplioab 
rapidity.  '  They  are  not  brothers  and  sister,  so  why  shonld  they  b'- 
bave  a9  such  ?' 

'Let  the  subject  drop,  Caroline,'  remarked  Mr.  Sutton,  with  1 
tone  of  pain  in  his  quiet  voice.  '  Nora  is  your  guest  here  ;  and  a  mr 
therless  girl,  who  has  not  learnt  so  much  perhaps  as  other  girls  hai 
learnt — we  seemed  just  then  to  have  forgotten  that.  By  the  wa 
it  is  time  thoy  had  landed  and  oTertaJcen  us.' 

'  They  stay  too  long  011  the  river,  /  think,'  observed  Miss  Ma 
nair,  toming  stiffly  to  look  behind  her,  'I  am  always  nervous  aboi 
the  Fall.' 

'Nervous  about  a  danger  a  mile  away!'  was  the  laughing  n 
sponse.      '  Why  even  Ernest  and  Drury  do  not  row  below  the  boai- 
house,  unless  it  may  be  a  few  yards,  to  moor  their  boat  iu  the  shad 
as  they  fish.     You  mnet  own,  Caroline,  that  they  know  how  to  n. 
their  oars,  and  are  both  prudent,  as  well  as  obedient,  lads.' 

'  Bat  there  is  Nora.' 

'  Nora  again,'  laughed  the  Squire.  '  Her  curiosity  often  enong}; 
leads  ber  to  the  Fall  on  Urra  firma,  I  know ;  bat  not  on  the  water; 
Caroline.  I  believe  she  would  be  terrified  at  going  within  sight  01 
it  in  the  boat,  even  if  not  forbidden.' 

'  I  would  not  like  to  tmst  her  if  any  whim  seized  her.' 

At  that  moment  a  rushing  sonnd  reached  them  from  behind,  and 
presently,  in  the  grass  beside  them,  the  three  of  whom  they  bad 
been  speaking  darted  past  iu  a  race.  Nora  Carleton  first,  batless,  bnt 
with  roses  twined  in  her  dishevelled  hair,  her  eyes  radiant,  and  her 
cheeks  pink.  Then  Ernest,  gaining  upon  her,  his  slight  well-knit 
figure  bent  a  little,  and  a  merry  smile  upon  bis  face.  Last,  Dmry, 
ruining  steadily,  with  his  brows  drawn  and  his  elbows  planted 
firmly  at  his  sides. 

'  Well  done,  Nora,'  cried  the  Sqnire  as  they  passed.  '  Look  to 
yonr  laorels.  Dm.  They  must  leave  off  giving  Nora  a. start,'  he 
added  merrily  as  they  passed  out  of  hearing ;  '  she  will  beat  them 
both.' 

As  of  coarse  she  did,  waving  her  bat  in  triumph,  while  she  sat 
npon  the  low  fence  which  stopped  their  race. 

'Yon  nm  splendidly,  Nora,'  said  Ernest,  Eanning  himself  with 
hie  Btraw-hat  as  be  lay  npon  the  grass  beside  her.  '  I  must  never 
boast  again  of  my  celebrity  at  Oxford.' 

'  Are  you  celebrated  at  Oxford  too,  Dnuy  ?'  asked  the  girl, 
baUncing  herself  deftly  npon  the  rails. 

'  Not  in  that  line,'  put  in  his  brother.  '  Dm  ezcela  moTe  m 
iUUbI  tium  in  ma»ca\ax  pvnaita.    His  &roiini  whist  and  bilUsx&a.^ 
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Nora,  from  her  nnsteady  seat,  chanced  to  be  looking  into  Dnlry 
Sutton's  face,  when  his  eyes  met  hers. 

'  There  are  times/  he  said,  in  his  heayy  tones — and  as  he  spoke 
he  drew  his  handkerchief  lightly  across  his  face — '  when  men  need 
sports  which  do  not  heat  or  weary  them — how  intense  the  heat  is 
here  ! — but  Ernest  talks  rubbish.  No  young  fellow  of  twenty  could 
stand  the  chance  of  being  beaten  by  the  practised  players,  whom  of 
course  one  must  meet  everywhere — would  meet,  at  least,  if  one  went 
in  for  the  thing  at  all.' 

^  Then  you  lose  the  games  as  you  lost  this  race  V  asked  Nora, 
her  eyes  clear  and  bright  again  as  that  inexplicable  shade  left 
Drury's  face. 

^  I  am  not  a  fool,'  the  young  man  muttered  sullenly  as  he  crossed 
the  fence.  But  in  a  moment  his  tone  changed,  and  he  turned  and 
gave  his  hand  to  Nora  with  a  smile. 

'  I'm  coming,'  she  cried,  tying  on  her  hat  hastily,  and  prepar- 
ing to  spring  from  the  fence.  *  Let's  go  and  gather  cherries  now. 
You  two  shall  climb  and  gather,  and  I'll  catch  and  eat.  That's  a 
nice  arrangement,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  An  excellent  one,'  cried  the  Squire,  joining  them  just  as  Nora 
alighted  on  the  grass  beside  Drury,  and  Ernest  followed  at  her  sum- 
mons ;  '  a  fair  division  of  labour  indeed.' 

*  Did  you  see  me  wave  my  hat,  Mr.  Sutton  ?'  asked  the  girl, 
turning  gladly  at  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  and  linking  her  hand  in  his 
arm  with  a  familiarity  which  greatly  quickened  the  regular  breathing 
of  Miss  Macnair.     '  That  was  to  show  I  had  won  the  race.' 

'  You  had  far  too  good  a  start,  little  lady.  I  wouldn't  have  allowed 
it  if  I  had  been  either  of  the  lads.' 

*  But  you  aren't  either  of  the  lads,  I'm  glad  to  say.  Now  sup- 
pose we  have  a  race,  you  and  I,  Mr.  Sutton ;  we'll  run  to  the 
cherry-orchard,  and  start  in  a  line,  to  further  the  ends  of  justice. 
Miss  Macnair,  will  you  start  us  please — awfully  fairly  ?' 

*  Awfully  is  not  a  word  to  employ  as  you  employ  it,  Nora,'  be- 
gan Miss  Macnair;  '  you,  particularly,  in  whom  nothing  and  nobody 
inspires  any  awe  at  all.' 

'  0,  I  always  forget,'  cried  Nora,  tossing  back  her  dishevelled 
hair.  '  Papa  uses  it  too,  so  perhaps  it's  a  manner  and  custom  of 
the  Irish.  We  often  laugh  at  each  other,  yet  we  never  remember 
to  cure  ourselves.' 

'  It  should  be  cured,'  rejoined  the  elder  lady  impressively. 

^  All  in  good  time,'  put  in  the  Squire,  when  he  saw  the  shy  colour 
rise  in  the  girl's  cheeks.  '  I'm  ready,  Nora.  One,  two,  three ! 
Away !' 

Words  would  fail  in  describing  the  rigid  displeasure  of  Miss 
Macnair's  visage  as  the  two  figures  fled  from  her,  followed  by  her 
nephews,  laughing  heartily ;  and  oheeringy  when  the  Squire,  using  his 
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reserved  strength  after  his  antagonist  bad  eshanat  '^.  coi 

the  last  few  yards  nith  marvelloas  rapidity,  and  tur 
to  meet  Nora,  as  she  came  np  panting  and  flusl 
too. 

'Beaten,  Nora  !     Unmistakably  and  ignominions 

'It  is  better  to  race  with  you,'  said  the  girl,  > 

yonng  men  as  demurely  as  her  failing  breath  would  a  i 

far  more  easily  conquered.' 

'  Is  it  80  ?'  asked  the  Squire,  laughing  still,  hut  gazinsr 
steady,  almost  questioning,  gaze  into  the  young  face.     '       i 
gUd.' 

'  Now  for  the  cherries,'  cried  Nora,  noticing  neither  words 
glance.     '  Who  is  going  up  the  tree  ?     I'm  ready  to  catch.' 

■  All  right,' cried  Ernest,  swinging  himself  to  the  lowest  brancl 

But  in  spite  of  his  agility,  Urnry's  heavier  limbs  obtained 
sarer  support;  and  when  Nora,  holding  her  skirt  spread  for  tbefi 
looked  op  ianghingiy  to  say  she  was  ready,  they  were  Drory's  i 
which  met  hers  through  the  leases.  Down  jiattered  the  cher 
into  her  dress,  hitting  sometimes  her  shoulders  or  her  hand,  ap' 
others  clinging  to  her  hair,  or  touching  her  merry  upturned  i 
while  the  Squire  stood  a  little  apart  watching  her. 

It  was  just  as  Miss  Macuair  came  towards  the  tree,  and  her  ei 
still  with  the  jealous  hardness  in  them,  took  in  the  whole  sce 
that  there  was  a  crash  over  Nora's  head,  and  a  shower  of  leavt 
upon  the  girlish  waiting  figure.  In  one  moment  the  Squire — hie 
face  white  as  death — had  closed  his  arms  about  the  slender  form 
and  drawn  it  away,  while  the  heavy  bough  fell  just  where  Nora  had 
stood.  Dmrj,  saving  himself  with  a  spring,  alighted,  and  in  eager 
nervoasness  began  to  apologise  to  Nora  for  having  heedlessly  trusted 
his  weight  above  her. 

'  I  forgot,'  he  said,  his  face  flushing  duskily,  '  that  it  was  lesa 
safe  for  me  than  it  would  have  been  for  Ernest.' 

'  I  was  not  frightened,'  said  Nora,  her  wondering  gaze  upon  the 
Squire's  face,  though  she  was  answering  Drury  with  an  efi'ort  at  a 
smile.     '  Indeed,  indeed  I  was  not  frightened.' 

And  yet  even  Miss  Macnair  conld  see  that  something  bad  now 
startled  the  girl  beyond  words. 

'  Never  mind,  Nora,'  cried  Ernest,  beginning  to  gather  the  lirnit 
which  had  all  fallen  to  the  grass.  '  The  cherries  are  not  hurt.  Sit 
down  now  and  enjoy  them  after  your  panic' 

But  though  she  took  a  few,  as  he  handed  them  to  her,  she  did 
not  even  raise  them  to  her  lips. 

'  I  thonght  you  were  so  fond  of  cherries  ?'  remarked  Dmry, 
wttching  her  curiously. 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  she  said ;  bnt  still  they  were  left  nntasted,  and  etill 
tfa«t  look  of  surprise  and  bewilderment  lingered  in  hei  e^es. 
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'  Won't  you  have  a  few,  aunt  Caroline  ?'  inqnired  Ernest,  his 
slight  figure  intercepting  her  stony  glance. 

'  No/  Miss  Macnair  answered  cnrtly ;  and  Ernest,  like  every  other 
member  of  the  little  group,  was  aware  of  some  new  feeling  haying 
crept  among  them. 

^  Wasted  spoil !'  said  the  Squire,  with  a  carelessness  which  it  was 
eyidently  difiBcult  to  afifect.  *  Come,  boys,  let  us  rescue  it;  we  shall 
enjoy  it  after  dinner.' 

Perhaps  the  Squire  was  longer  over  the  task  than  he  need  have 
been ;  at  any  rate,  when  he  rose,  he  and  his  sister  were  alone  be- 
side the  cherry-tree. 

^  Ernest  said  he  would  fetch  a  basket,'  remarked  Miss  Macnair  in 
a  grim  tone,  as  the  Squire  looked  round  uncomfortably;  '  and  Drury, 
I  suppose,  has  gone  to  seek  Nora.  She,'  added  the  lady  emphatically, 
*  has  of  course  left.' 

'  Yes,'  assented  the  Squire,  with  a  nervousness  which  was  new  to 
him,  ^  I  suppose  so.' 

'I  have  had  a  great  shock,  Wynter,'  continued  his  sister,  ap- 
parently shrinking  &om  the  confidence  which  she  volunteered.  '  I 
hope  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  conclusion  your  conduct  forced 
upon  me.  I  should  deeply  regret  your  having  ever  given  Nora  Carle- 
ton  reason  to  believe  that — ' 

^  The  conclusion  which  has  shocked  you  is  a  just  conclusion,  I 
daresay,  Caroline,'  returned  Mr.  Sutton,  a  smile  breaking  upon  his 
handsome  face.  '  You  see  I  don't  pretend  to  misunderstand  you. 
I  am  going  to  ask  Nora  to  be  my  wife.' 

For  a  long  minute  Miss  Macnair  stood  to  regard  her  companion 
in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  only  four  words  passed  her  tightened 
lips. 

'  You  must  be  mad  !' 

The  Squire's  smile  faded. 

'  Sometimes  I  think  I  am,'  he  said,  with  gravity;  ^and  some- 
times I  know  not  what  dreams  of  happiness  possess  me,  in  spite  of 
my  gray  hairs.' 

'  A  fool's  paradise,'  was  the  muttered  retort. 

*  Possibly,'  said  Wynter  Sutton  very  sadly;  '  if  so,  it  will  soon 
have  faded.' 

^  Then  you  mean  to  tell  Nora  of  this  ridiculous  infatuation  ?  If 
it  were  one  of  your  own  boys  speaking  so,  Wynter,  I  could  believe 
it.  There  would  be  something  a  trifle  more  suitable  in  an  attach- 
ment between  Nora  and  one  of  them ;  and  indeed  I  think  there  is 
such  an  attachment.' 

If  Miss  Macnair  had  fancied  that  last  blow  would  change  the 
Squire's  plans,  she  speedily  became  aware  of  her  mistake. 

'  If  it  be  so,'  was  the  quiet  rejoinder,  '  my  lads  will  find  their 
father  do  his  best  to  help  them  on  to  happiness.' 
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Tbes  he  was  gone,  and  his  sister-in-law  was  lei 
to  fret  alone. 

'  What  absurdity !'  she  mattered,  as  ehe  impat 
leave  the  orchard.  '  A  girl  who  might  he  his  dai 
has,  I  daresay,  looked  upon  herself  often  in  the  light 
in-law.  It  would  be  a  little  less  intolerable  evoB 
English  girl ;  they  are  older  for  their  yeora,  and  moi 
is  in  some  matters  a  perfect  baby,  and  I'm  sick  of  1 1 
rated  assertion  that  she  is  a  tnie  woman  in  spite  j 

wars.  Wait  until  he  tries  her — for  there  is  no  i 
slight,  of  his  being  refused  the  opportunity  of  trying 
The  idea  of  a  girl  who  has  been  used  to  the  irre 
Baggalley  refusing  the  Master  of  High  Sutton !    "'  [  em, 

to  know  the  influence  she  would  possess ;   and—  ea  is  i 

gether  hateful.'     A  fact  which  would  have  been  piaii      eyiden 
any  one  who  could  have  seen  the  gesture  of  repugnaoco  with  whi 
Miss  Macnair  dismissed  the  thought. 

As  Mr.  Sutton  left  the  orchaiil  he  met  his  &  id  1 

swereJ  cheerily  his  question  as  to  where  Nora  couia 

'  I  don't  know,  my  lad ;  I  should  have  fancied 
me.-  ^ 

'  No ;  she  sent  ns  off — said  she  was  tired  of  us  bntl     ^V 
Ernest  tamed  bock  towards  the  house,  whistling  softly  as 
along  the  grass. 

'  Tired  of  them  both  !'  whispered  the  Squire  to  himself.  '  She 
was  joking,  of  course.' 

"The  cherry -orchard  stood  on  the  hill  side,  and  at  its  foot  the 
Squure  came  suddenly  npon  Nora,  leaning  on  the  rails  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  river.  Her  thoughts  were  so  far  away  that  she 
did  not  even  hear  the  approaching  footsteps ;  and  so,  when  Mr. 
Sutton  paused  beside  her,  she  did  not  turn.  He  stood  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  not  unwillingly,  with  the  vague  feehng  that  this 
time  of  uncertainty  might  be  sweeter  than  the  time  to  follow,  when 
he  should  have  learned  the  truth. 

But  presently  she  turned  her  grave  eyes  irom  their  distant  gaze, 
and  saw  him. 

'  Have  Ernest  and  Dmry  gone  in,  Mr.  Sntton  ?' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  '  Was  it  not  natural,  when 
joo  tohl  them  you  were  tired  of  them  both  ?' 

Then  she  smiled  too,  and  turned  to  leave  the  orchard. 

'  And  yon  are  tired  of  their  father,  Nora  ?'  he  asked,  standing 
before  her  so  that  she  must  pause. 

'  No,'  she  said,  and  turned  and  dropped  her  bands  once  more 
npon  the  rails,  standing  demurely  patient,  as  if  ho  had  bidden  her 
stfty. 

'  Nora,'  said  the  Squire  grareJy,  'I  am  come  to  teU  ^oti  yi^i'j 
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my  manner  startled  you  when  I  thonght  yon  in  danger  half  an  hour 
ago.* 

He  saw  her  under-lip  quiver  a  little  and  her  eyes  droop  in 
their  gaze,  hut  he  could  not  guess  with  what  an  effort  the  girl 
tried  to  understand  this  vague  new  consciousness  which  possessed 
her. 

'  I  was  not  frightened/  she  said  again,  as  she  had  said  to  Drury ; 
'  I  had  no  time  to  fancy  there  was  danger.' 

^  Nor  had  1/  said  the  Squire  earnestly ;  '  I  had  no  fancy.  It 
only  came  naturally  to  me  to  save  you,  Nora,  because  you  are  so 
precious  to  me ;  not  only  as  my  boys*  pet  and  the  child  of  my  old 
friend,  but,  most  of  all,  as  my  own  love.' 

A  moment*s  pause,  while  the  young  face  paled  as  he  had  never 
seen  it  pale  before ;  then  he  turned  to  her,  with  his  hands  outstretched 
appealingly  : 

'  Nora,  I  love  you  so  dearly — in  spite  of  the  wide  difference  in 
our  ages — that  I  am  come  to  pray  you  to  be  my  wife.' 

Very  quietly  she  laid  her  hands  in  his. 

'  Can  it  be  ?'  she  asked,  in  her  soft  bewildered  tone.  ^  Can  you 
care  for  me  in — in  that  way  ?' 

'  It  was  because  I  cared  for  you  so  very  much  in  that  way, 
love,'  he  said,  '  that  I  betrayed  myself  before  them  all,  and  to 
yourself  just  now.  Tell  me  if  you  can  ever  care  in  that  way  for 
me?' 

'  I  cannot  believe  it,'  she  whispered,  while  he  held  her  beside 
him. 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  believe,  my  child,'  he  answered,  in  his  grave 
kind  tones.  '  Almost  in  the  very  first  hour  you  spent  in  my  house 
I  learnt  to  love  you,  Nora.  I  saw  the  true,  brave,  tender  heart, 
through  all  the  merry  daring  habits.  How  could  I  help  loving  you, 
my  pretty,  bright,  true-hearted  child  ?' 

'  Please  hash,'  she  said  gently,  and  in  her  quaint  new  gravity. 
'  I  am  not  what  you  think  me.  I  must  go  back  to  my  father,  please, 
Mr.  Sutton.' 

'Indeed  you  shall,'  he  whispered,  with  a  caress,  which  was  as 
earnest  as  it  was  rare  with  him.  '  I  shall  take  you  myself,  that  I 
may  win  his  consent  to  bring  you  back.  After  that,  Nora,  you  shall 
make  me  take  you  to  see  him  just  as  often  as  ever  you  like.  Only 
just  say  that  this  shall  be  your  home,  and  that  you  will  teach 
yourself  to  love  me  in  that  way.  For  if  you  feel  you  could  not, 
darling,  it  would  be  kinder  now  to  tell  me  so.  A  disappointment 
now  would  not  be  what  it  must  be  after  I  have  learned  to  believe  in 
a  future  which  seems  almost  too  happy  to  be  possible.' 

'But  why,'  she  asked,  while  no  shadow  from  the  coming  years 
fell  over  her  glad  face,  '  why  impossible  to  you,  in  whose  power  it 
lies  to  make  so  many  people  happy  ?' 
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'  Yoa,  Nora  ?' 

'  Yes."  she  whispered  softly  ;  '  I  am  always  happy  here,  and — 
&iid  ftoic  I  know  why.' 

Miss  Macnair  had  dressed,  and  was  Bitting  in  the  drawing-room 
with  a  feeling  of  great  injury  upon  her,  when  Mr.  Sutton  and  Nora 
came  in  together.  One  glance  told  her  everything,  but  nothing  in 
her  manner  betrayed  this,  as  she  waited  grimly  for  what  her  brother- 
in-law  might  say. 

•  Caroline,  Nora  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.' 

Quietly  as  he  spoke.  Miss  Macnatr  conld  see  what  strong  emo- 
tion stirred  him,  and  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that, 
eince  the  time  when,  httle  more  than  a  boy  himself,  he  had  come 
to  woo  her  handsome  self-willed  sister,  aha  had  never  seen  such  a, 
light  of  happiness  shine  in  his  frank  kind  eyes.  The  chilly  words  died 
npoa  her  hps,  and  she  even  kissed  the  girl  who  came  so  shyly  to 
her  side. 

'  I  hope  yon  will  be  happy,'  she  said  mechanically. 

'  Miss  Macnair,'  Nora  whispered,  in  the  earnest  simplicity  vMch 
belonged  to  her,  '  I  wonJd  not  fur  the  world  come  to  be  Mr.  Sntton's 
wife,  so  ignorant  and  wild  and  inexperienced  as  I  am  now.  I  shall 
go  home  at  once,  and  papa  will  help  me,  and  I  will  study  a  lot  of 
things,  and  keep  house  myself,  and  go  over  ths  estate  with  papa. 
And,'  she  continued — unconscious  of  her  hstener's  scornful  mental 
comparison  of '  the  estate'  with  High  Sutton — '  I  shall  soon  improve, 
because  I  hhall  be  so  anxious  to  do  so.' 

'  1  hope  so,'  rejoined  Misa  Macnair.    '  Now  it  is  time  to  dress.' 

Obedient  to  the  hint,  Nora  left  the  room.  Then  Miss  Macnair 
tamed  to  her  brother-in-law,  with  her  eyebrows  elevated : 

'  For  year  own  sake,  Wynter,  I'm  sorry  you  were  not  a  poor 
man  to-day.' 

'  Why  ?'  was  the  cheery  question,  though  a  shadow  fell  nncon- 
Bdonsly  over  the  Squire's  face,  because  he  comprehended  her  full 
meaning. 

■  Because  yon  wonid  have  been  better  able  to  test  your  chance 
of  fntnre  happiness.  No  one  could  dream  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  girl  of  Nora's  age  and  temperament  wonld  refuse  such  a 
position  as  yon  have  offered  her.' 

'  Under  any  circumstances,  eh  ?*  repeated  the  Squire,  laughing. 
'  That  isn't  an  encouraging  insinuation,  Caroline.' 

'  And  marriages  never  turn  out  happily  where  there  is  so  great 
an  inequality  in  age.' 

'  Only  an  aphorism  perhaps ;  but  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner  if  I 
wait  to  combat  it.' 

Not  that  that  was  Mr.  Sutton's  real  reason  for  hastening  away. 
He  knew  well  that  this  must  be  a  trying  hour  for  his  late  wife's  sister, 
vhoM  memory  conld  recall  so  forcibly  the  disappointments  and  c\a!k\s 
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of  his  early  married  life ;  and,  beyond  that,  he  wished  to  speak  to 
Ernest  and  Drury. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  Nora  walked  down  the  long  corridor  from 
her  own  room,  softly  and  slowly,  enfolded  in  her  new  happiness,  Mr. 
Sutton  met  her,  and  drew  her  towards  him  at  one  of  the  low  windows. 

*  Nora,  I  have  told  the  boys,'  he  said,  with  a  great  delight  in 
his  tones.     *  You  should  have  heard  Ernest's  loud  "  Hurrah  /"  ' 

*  And  Drury  ?'  she  questioned. 

*  Drury  is  a  quieter  lad,'  said  the  Squire,  with  a  perceptible 
change  of  tone ;  '  he  did  not  so  noisily  express  his  delight  at  the 
thought  of  having  you  here  for  ever.  0  my  love,  what  a  happy 
change  it  will  be  for  us  all !' 

She  was  looking  from  the  window  near  which  they  stood ;  but 
when  he  ceased  speaking,  her  eyes  came  slowly  back  and  fixed  them- 
selves wistfully  upon  his  face. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said,  *  if  it  iviU  be  so — a  happy  change  for 
OS  all?' 

*  My  darling,  can  you  doubt  it  ?' 

*  I  never  did  until  that  moment,'  she  softly  answered ;  '  but 
then  a  sudden  fear  came  over  me.' 

'  And  you  are  trembling  still.  What  brought  this  wild  and  un- 
natural fear,  my  love  ?' 

'  Nothing  could  have  brought  it,  for  when  it  darted  into 
my  mind— making  things  look  dark  which  an  instant  before  had 
seemed  so  beautiful  to  me — you  were  only  speaking  of  Ernest  and 
Drury.' 

Chapter  II. 

ADRIFT. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  the  Squire  of  High  Sutton 
brought  his  young  bride  from  Ireland,  and  these  three  years  have  passed 
in  perfect  happiness  for  both.  So  bent  had  Nora  been  upon  prepar- 
ing herself  for  conscientiously  taking  upon  her  her  new  responsi- 
bilities, that  to  study  indefatigably  under  her  father,  in  the  Irish 
home  in  which  order  and  method  had  been  ever  strangers,  she  would 
have  delayed  her  marriage  month  after  month,  on  the  ground  of 
not  being  sufficiently  improved.  But  her  father  pleaded  with  her 
lover,  and  won  her  consent  at  last,  urging  his  own  failing  health 
and  great  desire  to  see  her  in  her  real  home. 

Upon  this  summer  evening,  when  we  next  see  Nora  at  High 
Sutton,  her  father  has  been  dead  almost  two  years,  and  the  little 
Connaught  estate  is  oflFered — vainly — for  sale. 

The  twins  are  at  home  for  the  long  vacation  now,  tall  and  stal- 
wart young  men,  but  with  still  the  old  contrast  both  in  face  and 
manner — Ernest,  frank  and  active  ;  Drury,  silent,  watchful,  and 
inert.      There  has  been  no  change  at  all  in  Ernest's  manner  to 
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Xors  during  these  thiee  yeore,  but  sometimes  she  fancies  Dmry  is 
impatient  with  her,  and  that  he  winces  at  any  reminder  of  their  re- 
lationship. 

'  It  is  natural,'  she  muses  to  herself;  '  only  I  wish  ho  wouM  only 
langh  at  the  notion  of  so  young  a  mother,  as  Ernest  does.' 

Bat  Dniry  has  added  reasons  for  his  depression  which  his  young 
stepmother  never  guesses. 

Miss  Macnair  has  settled  herself — or  rather  allowed  her  brother- 
in-law  to  settle  her — in  the  Dower  House;  and  though  only  a.  ten 
minutes'  walk  across  the  park  hrings  her  to  High  Sutton,  she  lets 
many  a  day  pass  without  crossing  it,  unless  the  twins  are  at  home- 
But  they  are  at  home  now,  and  Mjas  JIacnair  is  talking  of  them, 
as  she  loiters  on  the  terrace  with  the  Squire  and  Nora,  and  with  the 
little  one,  who  has  found  no  favour  in  her  eyes.  How  he  has  pos- 
sibly failed  to  do  this  is  the  one  thought  puzzling  the  Squire's  mind  at 
this  moment,  as  his  Uttle  son  stands  laughing  on  the  wide  stone  rail 
— a  beaatiful  boy  with  grave  blue  eyes,  and  a  mouth  all  smiles  and 
dimples,  bis  mother's  arm  about  him,  and  his  mother's  eyes  brighten- 
ing as  they  meet  his. 

'Now  do  own,  Carohne,'  cried  Mr.  Sutton  delightedly,  as  the 
child  sprang  into  his  outstretched  arms,  '  that  baby  is  like  our 
bmily,  because  everybody  else  tells  Nora  be  has  her  face.' 

'  He  is  not  at  all  like  your  sons — I  mean  your  other  sons,'  oh- 
serred  iliss  Macnair  icily.  '  They  were,  fortunately  for  them,  not 
80  much  petted,  either,'  she  oontinued,  in  the  silence  which  followed 
her  kind  remark. 

'  The  petting  is  all  we  can  give  this  little  lad,'  said  the  Squire 
good-humouredly.  '  He  will  have  to  rough  it  with  the  world  pre- 
sently, like  the  poorest  of  us.' 

'  Probably,'  observed  Miss  Macnair,  '  Oarleton  will  soon  discover 
how  very  much  in  his  light  his  brother  Ernest  stands.' 

'  What  are  you  saying,  Caroline  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Sutton  sternly, 
•B  be  closed  his  arms  more  tightly  about  his  boy.  '  Onr  litUe 
lad  will  never  think  of  Ernest  save  as  his  kind  big  brother,  just  as 
Dmry  always  did,  only  that  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for 
Dmryto  resent  his  juniorship.  Where  there  is  only  twenty  minntes 
of  priority,  the  chance  has  been  so  nearly  escaped ;  where  there  is 
twenty  years,  the  case  is  very  different.' 

Miss  Macnair  was  gazing  curiously  into  Nora's  face,  perhaps 
because  it  was  so  beautiful  with  loving  pride  and  bright  content. 
'I  knew  a  hoy,'  she  said,  as  Nora's  girlish  laugh  came  brightly 
from  her  lips,  '  and  he  inherited  a  splendid  estate  when  he  came  of 
age,  though  when  I  saw  him  first — ^just  snch  a  child  as  yours,  Nora — 
five  healthy  lives  stood  between  him  and  the  property.  So  there  is 
even  a  chance  in  this  case.' 

'  I  hope,'  said  Nora — and  thejr  each  noticed  that  het  f&ce  \itA. 
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grown  very  white — ^  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  in  such  a 
case.' 

'  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect/  resumed  Miss  Macnair,  with 
motiveless  obstinacy,  '  that  you  do  not  sometimes  wish  this  home, 
which  is  his  father's,  would  some  day  be  your  boy's.' 

Then  Nora  laughed  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  child.  '  Perhaps,' 
she  said  debonairly,  '  no  mother  thinks  it  wicked  to  be  avaricious 
for  her  son.' 

'Perhaps  so,'  replied  the  elder  lady  ominously;  'though  why 
that  species  of  coveting  should  be  more  free  from  sin  than  any  other, 
it  puzzles  me  to  imagine.' 

*  Nora,  my  darling,'  put  in  her  husband  very  gently,  as  he 
stroked  her  bright  soft  hair,  '  when  you  jest  so,  Caroline  does  not 
understand  3'ou  ;  and  think  what  spectacles  she  would  need  to  find 
a  speck  of  covetousness  in  your  nature.' 

Perhaps  Miss  Macnair  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  jested  with 
at  all,  and  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  perfect  confidence  between  hus- 
band and  wife  galled  her  a  little,  as  she  recollected  the  old  days 
when  her  sister  left  his  heart  aching  and  unsatisfied.  In  any  case, 
she  turned  away  abruptly,  and  put  on  the  shawl  which  Nora  had 
carried  out  for  her. 

'  If  you  are  going  for  a  walk,  Caroline,'  said  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  passing  cloud  gone  from  his  genial  handsome  face,  '  wait 
for  us.' 

'I  should  have  liked  to  come.  Miss  Macnair,'  put  in  Nora,  in 
her  warm  bright  tones,  '  but  I  promised  Ernest  to  join  him  at  the 
river,  with  baby.  If  we  reach  home  first,  we  will  walk  towards  the 
village  to  meet  you  and  Wynter.  If  you  are  first,  will  you  come 
towards  the  boat-house  to  meet  us  ?' 

But  Nora's  chief  reason  for  refusing  to  join  this  walk  was  not 
her  half  promise  to  Ernest.  She  understood  pretty  well  now  the 
jealous  nature  of  her  husband's  sister-in-law;  and  rightly  judging  that 
she  would  now  and  then  enjoy  the  Squire's  society  all  to  herself,  the 
girl-wife,  whose  nature  was  utterly  free  from  jealousy  of  any  kind, 
would  often  invent  a  harmless  excuse  to  leave  the  two  together. 

It  was  the  Squire  and  Miss  Macnair  who  reached  home  first ;  but, 
instead  of  going  at  once  to  meet  Nora,  they  lingered  together  on  the 
terrace,  just  where  they  had  chatted  before  separating,  but  silent  now, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  others. 

Presently,  quite  suddenly,  this  silence  was  broken  by  a  cry — a 
swift  shrill  cry  of  horror — which  pierced  the  air  and  echoed  in  the 
massive  walls  behind  them. 

*  It  was  a — a  laugh,  I  suppose,'  faltered  Miss  Macnair,  her  lips 
stiff  and  white. 

The  Squire's  head  was  raised,  every  nerve  strained  to  listen. 
' It  was  no  laugh,'  he  said.     'Caroline,  wait  here  for  Nora.' 
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With  a  Btiddaii  impulse,  she  closed  her  hand  upon         arm. 
CftDBot  let  you  go,'  she  sobbed.     '  It  has  irigbtened  ma.     It  seemeu 
like  Nora's  shriek.     Stay,  listen !     There  are  footsteps.' 

It  WB3  Nora's  owd  fleet  tread  which  presently  reached  their  ears  ; 
and  the  Squire,  shaking  off  his  sister's  detaining  hand,  clasped  his 
arm  about  Lis  wife  when  she  came  towards  them  from  the  park,  her 
step  unsteady,  and  her  eyes  feverishly  bright  in  their  terror. 

'  My  love,'  he  cried,  his  tones  shaken  by  a  vague  alarm,  '  you 
are  safe  in  your  husband's  care.  Nothing  can  hurt  you  here.  Feel 
how  strong  I  am,  and  how  closely  I  can  guard  you.  My  precious 
one,  how  white  and  ill  yon  look  !  What  is  it  ? — tell  me.  Where' 
— in  sudden  apprehension — 'is  baby?' 

She  tamed  eagerly  to  point  on  the  way  she  had  come. 

'  There,'  she  whispered,  as  if  glad  to  answer  to  some  opportunity 
given  her.  '  There — safe.  0  my  hnsband,  fetch  him,  and  let  me 
go!' 

Yet,  when  his  arms  were  loosed,  she  only  turned  and  faced  him, 
with  a  ghastly  pallor  on  her  face.  '  To  the  river,'  she  whispered, 
the  words  faltering  through  her  parted  lips.  '  Ernest — the  Fall. 
0,  qnick !' 

One  look  her  husband  gave  into  her  face — a  look  of  wild  incredu- 
lous inquiry — and  then  he  turned  and  ran ;  and  Nora,  shrinking  from 
Miss  Macnair,  crept  up  to  the  house  with  silent  heavy  steps,  and 
Booa  was  lost  to  the  keen  eyes  which  followed  her. 

The  great  dinner-bell  had  long  ceased  its  unavailing  gnmmons, 
and  the  dishes  were  left  to  grow  cold  under  their  covers.  There 
had  settled  upon  the  house  a  hush,  which  in  itself  was  terrible  after 
those  hours  of  excitement.  The  physicians  had  left,  and  their 
hopeless  verdict  of  '  Too  late'  had  passed  so  constantly  &om  month 
to  month,  that  even  its  keen  sting  was  deadened  a  little  already. 
Almost  the  only  sound  proceeded  from  Miss  Macnair's  chamber, 
where  she  lay  sobbing  violently  upon  her  bed.  All  other  rooms  in 
the  great  house  seemed  as  silent  as  that  one  where  the  heir  lay  stiff 
and  dead,  with  the  trophies  of  his  boyish  tastes  around  him. 

Mr.  Sutton,  whose  face  in  these  three  hours  bod  grown  aged 
and  lined,  softly  closed  the  door  of  this  chamber,  which  in  that 
gathering  of  the  twilight  had  changed  &om  the  noisiest  in  the  house 
to  the  awful  centre  of  its  deathly  stillness,  and,  with  a  new  heaviness 
and  weakness  in  his  step,  went  on  to  his  wife's  dressing-room.  The 
candles  were  hghted,  and  by  their  light  be  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  room  was  empty.  He  softly  passed  into  the  chamber  beyond, 
and  searched  it  even  in  the  darkness.     But  Nora  was  not  there. 

'My  poor  darling!'  he  murmured,  as  he  turned  towards  the 
nurseries ;  '  that  angry  hysterical  rebuff  of  Caroline's  was  cruel,  when 
abe  was  trying  so  bravely  to  be  patient  and  comforting.' 

Ths  door  of  his  little  boy's  nnrseij  was  locked,  and  the  Bqouci^ft 
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heart  sank  when  he  saw  this,  and  that  the  room  was  still  in  dark- 
ness. 

*  Nora/  he  whispered  pleadingly,  *  it  is  only  I,  my  love.' 

His  voice  was  shaken  and  weakened  by  the  awful  shock  and 
grief  of  those  past  hours ;  and  the  low  tones  startled  Nora  as  her  hus- 
band's tones  had  never  startled  her  before. 

Yet,  without  turning  the  key,  she  sat  with  her  hands  tight  upon 
her  temples,  listening  in  the  darkness. 

*  Let  me  in,  my  darling  wife.' 

Her  hands  fell  helpless  to  her  side,  and  the  great  pain  and  love 
upon  her  face  were  pitiful  to  see ;  but  she  still  stood  with  the  locked 
door  between  her  and  her  husband.  No  word  of  blame  or  even  sur- 
prise he  uttered,  while  she,  who  ought  to  have  sou^t  him  now  to 
comfort  him,  hid  herself  from  him,  even  when  he  sought  her.  But 
he  called  her  lovingly  again,  in  a  voice  so  stirred  and  broken  by  the 
pain  he  suffered,  that,  after  one  moment's  clasp  of  her  raised  hands 
and  closing  of  her  strained  eyes,  she  turned  Ihe  key,  and  even  in 
the  gloom  eagerly  and  wistfully  met  her  husband's  gaze. 

In  another  moment  her  face  was  hidden  on  his  breast,  and  her 
whole  frame  was  shaken  by  passionate  suppressed  sobs,  while  the 
tears  fell  at  last  from  his  eyes  too  slowly  and  silently  down  upon 
her  bent  head. 

So  they  stood  in  this  close  embrace  beside  their  sleeping  child, 
until  Nora's  tears  were  stayed ;  and,  shrinking  from  her  husband's 
arms,  she  went  to  her  baby's  bed  and  laid  one  hand  upon  his  pillow. 

'  I  have  been  dreaming.  I  must  have  been  dreaming  in  the 
darkness.     0  my  husband,  tell  me — what  is  true  ?' 

Frightened  a  little  by  her  manner,  he  told  her  as  quietly  and 
simply  as  he  could,  knowing  well  that  this  agony  of  repetition  was 
unnecessary,  because  she  had  looked  with  him  upon  his  son's  dead 
fruse,  and  had  repeated,  in  this  same  awed  tone,  the  doctor's  words, 
'  Too  late.' 

'  I — I  cannot  understand,'  she  faltered,  her  eyes  so  pitifully  wide 
and  eager. 

'  Yet  it  was  you  who  knew  it  first,  my  darling,'  Wynter  Sutton 
whispered,  covering  his  own  eyes.  *  Your  cry  was  our  only  pre- 
paration for  the  awful  truth.  You  saw — 0  my  love,  I  dare  not 
picture  what  you  saw  !' 

'Yes,'  said  Nora  in  a  slow  distinct  tone,  her  right  hand  softly 
lying  now  upon  her  baby's  hair,  '  I  saw  the  boat  glide  over  the  Fall 
— as  smoothly  as  if  it  did  not  mean  an  instantaneous  death.  Did — 
no  one  else  see  ?' 

'  No  one  else.  Your  cry  gave  the  first  alarm,  and  I  think  others 
had  gathered  at  the  Fall  even  before  I  reached  it.  Drury  was  last ; 
he  had  been  wandering  alone  with  his  gun  all  the  afternoon,  and  he 
thought  it  was  only  in  &noy  that  he  heard  a  feunt  ai^d  distant  cry.' 
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*  He  was  never  in  algbt,  then,  of  the — boat?' 

*  No,  darling ;  would  to  God  he  had  been !' 
'Why?' 
'  Why  ?'  he  echoed  io  paiued  surprise.    '  He  mig  t  haTe  savi 

his  brother's  life — just  think  of  that  haunting  thougbi  for  him — »j, 
and  oven  for  me  !  Emest  might  have  been  saved  if  one  of  ua.  bai 
been  in  time." 

'  Migbtbave  been  saved!'  repeated  Nora,  with  strange  sapprcsaed 
TehemoDce.  'No,  no;  the  current  was  so  strong  and  rapid  there, 
that  in  one  moment  it  was  over,  and  hope  was  dead.' 

'  My  darling— my  poor  darhng!'  murmured  Sir.  Sntton,  drawin 
his  wife  to  his  side  again.     '  It  has  been  a  terrible  shock  for  you- 
Como  with  me  into  the  ligbt  and  warmth,  my  child.     Come  and 
give  your  own  sweet  words  of  comfort  to  poor  Dmry," 

'  No,'  she  said,  and  shrank  again  from  his  caressing  touch ; 
'  Drurj-  will^hate  to  see  me.' 

'  My  dear,  you  ivrong  him  sadly.  Deeply  as  be  is  mourning  his 
tiriD -brother,  he  most  know  that  even  if  he  bad  seen  what  you  si 
he  could  not  have  rescued  Ernest.  Besides,  my  darling,'  continu.. 
the  Sqnire,  with  a  pitiful  effort  to  speak  in  bis  natural  tone,  '  Caro- 
line is  totally  unnerved,  and  who  can  help  uB  all  like  my  own  dear 
wife?    Come.' 

'  Sba  sent  me  from  her,'  said  Nora  softly ;  '  bat' — with  ( 
borried  aob— 'I  will  come.' 

Miss  JIaciiiiir,  when  they  reached  her  room,  was  still  crying 
aloud  for  Ernest.  DemonstratiTG  as  was  her  grief,  it  was  terribly 
aincere ;  for  the  only  person  in  all  the  world  on  whom  she  bad 
lavished  any  wealth  of  affection,  was  her  sister's  elder  son.  And 
now  her  cries  for  him— and  her  sobs,  when  memory  told  her  sbe 
mnet  cry  in  vain — were  torturing  to  hear. 

Bat  both  cries  and  sobs  were  silenced  by  one  spasmodic  effort, 
when  Nora  came  gently  up  to  the  bed  and  laid  one  band  on  hers. 

'  Oo  away!'  she  said  with  bitter  slowness.  'Do  you  think 
that  a  caress  of  yours  can  reconcile  me  to  a  grief  which  it  is  beyond 
yonr  power  to  imagine  ?  You  have  your  own  son — go  to  Aim,  and 
yoa  will  soon  be  comforted.' 

'  My  little  one  can  in  no  way  take  Ernest's  place,  Miss  Mac- 
nair,'  said  Nora,  with  great  gentleness. 

'  No,'  replied  Caroline  Macnair  icily,  '  not  while  Drury  lives,' 

And  then  her  tears  gushed  out  afresh.  And  Mr.  Sutton,  curbing 
hia  anger  against  her  because  she  was  in  grief,  could  only  lead  bis 
yonng  wife  from  the  room. 

'  Come  away,'  pleaded  Nora  Tacantly  when  they  reached  the 
hall,  and  the  chill  night  air  blew  on  them  from  the  open  door ;  '  the 
honse  is  stifling  ma.' 

He  tmned  uide  to  gather  s  shawl,  bat  she  liarnecL  on*,  aiitl 
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when  he  followed  her  out  upon  the  terrace,  he  found  her  standing 
opposite  Dmiy,  and  both  their  faces  were  pallid  in  the  gloom. 

*  He  was  not  rowing ;  he  was  lying  idly  in  the  boat— lying  with 
his  head  upon  the  seat  in  the  stem,  I  think  asleep.' 

So  Nora  was  saying  as  the  Squire  came  up  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  cease  or  turn  while  he  folded  the  shawl  about  her. 

'  That  accounts/  said  Drury,  addressing  his  father,  but  without 
removing  his  eyes  from  Nora's  face,  '  for  the  story  Beynolds  has 
been  telling  me,  and  is  waiting  now  to  tell  you.  He  says  that  twice 
during  this  afternoon  he  passed  that  shady  nook  on  the  river,  where 
Ernest  has  always  been  so  fond  of  idling.  The  first  time  was  early, 
and  Ernest  had  drawn  up  his  boat  there  and  was  tying  it  to  one 
of  the  pollards,  waiting,  he  told  Beynolds,  for  Mrs.  Sutton.  I  do 
not  know  why  he  should  choose  to  wait  below  the  boat-house,  know- 
ing what  the  current  to  the  Fall  would  do,  if  the  cord  broke.  It 
was  rash,  and  unlike  Ernest.' 

'  Yes,  he  waited  there  for  me,'  said  Norah  quietly,  still  stand- 
ing opposite  Drury,  and  gazing  eagerly  at  him  through  the  gloom, 
as  she  listened  to  what  he  had  heard  of  his  brother. 

'  Perhaps  so,'  returned  the  young  man  absently ;  ^  but  later  on, 
when  Beynolds  passed  the  second  time,  he  fancied  Ernest  lay 
asleep  in  the  boat,  the  oars  beside  him,  his  head,  just  as  Nora 
said,  on  the  seat  in  the  stem.  The  boat  was  still  fast,  Beynolds 
says ;  the  cords  twisted  round  the  pollard  and  knotted.  It  must 
have  been  a  feeble  careless  knot,  and  I  think  Beynolds  ought  to 
have  seen  to  it,  knowing  the  danger  for  Emest.' 

^  A  feeble  careless  knot  indeed!'  replied  the  Squire,  his  chest 
heaving  with  emotion.     *My  poor,  poor  boy !' 

^  Would  that  account  for  fdl  ?'  asked  Nora,  still  mih  the  same 
inmiovable  questioning  gaze. 

*  I  suppose  so,'  retumed  Drury  gravely,  in  his  heavy  sadness ; 
'  but  it  cannot  lessen  the  anguish  of  his  loss — to  me  especially.' 

Then  he  tumed  away  and  hurried  from  them,  while  his  father 
looked  after  him  veith  deep  compassion. 

^  This  day,'  he  said  sorrowfully  to  himself,  '  will  leave  its  mark 
upon  my  boy's  whole  life.  He  is  not  one  to  grieve  for  an  hour  and 
then  forget ;  and — they  were  twins.' 

Then  the  strong  man  lost  his  self-control,  and  Nora  in  a  mo- 
ment was  the  comforter,  calm  and  earnest.  An  hour  afterwards 
the  lamp-light  filled  the  rooms  again,  and  Noia  was  hovering 
about  the  tea-table,  trying,  gently  and  bravely,  to  help  and  cheer 
them  all. 

So  the  night  fell  upon  the  saddened  house ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  chamber-doors  were  closed  that  the  new  deep  grief  held  ruthless 
sway  once  more,  and  made  the  night  hours  drag  heavily. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  how  the  days  passed  before  the  young 
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heir  of  High  Sutton  was  laid  in  the  great  vanlt  wh  id  b 

opened  only  ouce  before.     Thoro  wore  the   official  j   ' 

through  ;  bat  the  verdict  of  '  Accidental  death'  ahed  ni 
upon  that  evening's  mystery  and  misfortune,  and  took    as 
the  grief. 

When  the  Squire  and  his  son  retttmed,  after  the  cmel  ^'        if 
been  gone  through,  Nora  met  them,  slowly  and  aadly  w 
irards  them  in  the  sunshine. 

'  My  darling,'  the  Squire  said,  trying  to  rouse  himself  from  Ii 
deep  and  heavy  depression,  as  he  drew  her  hand  tenderly  thro      i 
his  arm. 

■  Is — more  known  ?'  she  asked,  looking  wistfully  across  her 
husband  into  Dmry's  face. 

'  Accidental  death,'  said  Drury,  gently  turning  aside  her  ques- 
tion. 

'  Tell  me,  Wynter,'  she  pleaded,  '  is — no  more  known  ?' 
'  One  man,'  returned  the  Squire,  evidently  speaking  with  nn- 
willingness,  '  wished,  after  the  inquest  was  officially  over,  to  iii- 
sinnate  that  the  matter  should  bo  looked  into  further.' 
•  Why  ?' 

'  Here  is  Caroline,'  he  said,  without  answering. 
'  If  any  one  wished  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  into,'  began 
Miss  Macnair,  betraying,  equally  by  her  words  and  the  rigid  com- 
pressioD  of  her  lips,  that  she  had  overheard  her  brother's  last  re- 
mark, 'they  mean  that  there  hits  been  foul  play;  and  the  matter 
mu-tt  be  looked  into,  Drury.' 

It  struck  them  all  as  curious  that  she  should  address  herself  to 
her  nephew  in  answering  her  brother-in-law  ;  and  no  one  had  replied 
when  she  apokc  again,  with  slow  distinctness  : 

'  It  means  that  the  boat  had  been  loosed  purposely  from  the  pol- 
kid,  and  left  to  float  direct  to  the  rapids,  and — to  certain  death !' 

'  Caroline,'  interrupted  the  Squire,  his  voice  shaken  by  anger  as 
well  as  pain,  'would  you — who  loved  him— be  the  one  to  cloud, 
eTpD  for  one  moment,  our  fair  remembrances  of  our  boy  ?' 

There  was  no  other  word  uttered  then  ;  but  a  chill  had  fallen 
UDong  them,  whose  shadow  could  be  lifted  never  again. 

As  the  days  passed,  after  his  son's  funeral,  Mr.  Sutton  grew 
serionsly  alarmed  about  his  wife's  health ;  for  since  the  hour  of 
Ernest's  death  her  colour,  her  spirit,  and  her  appetite  bad  entirely 
left  her,  and  she  moved  about  the  house  white  and  quiet  as  a  ghost, 
though  her  words  were  still  bright,  and  her  hands  prompt  in  their 
care  and  kindly  deeds. 

'  I  must  take  Nora  away,'  he  said,  rousing  himself  one  day  from 
a  long  sad  reverie,  when  Miss  Macnair  came  suddenly  upon  him. 
'  Why  ?'  she  inquired,  with  a  note  of  extra  coldness  in  her  voice. 
'  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  as  she  is.     She  owns  to  no  pftiu,  &^e 
Tbiw  SmwsB,  Toi.  Tllf.  F.B.  Vol.  XXTUI.  C 
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will  see  no  doctor,  and  take  no  rest.     It — it  is  as  if  she  were  £eiding 
from  our  sight.' 

'It  is  strange/  mnsed  Miss  Macnair.  'She  says  she  does 
not  suffer,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe — ^knowing  how  she  herself  has 
owned  that  Ernest  stood  in  her  son's  way — that  her  sufferings  haye 
been  mental  since  my  dear  Ernest  met  that  strange  death  which 
she  alone  witnessed.  I  always  think  she  would  have  suffered  less 
since,  if  she  had  at  once  disburdened  her  mind  of  all  she  saw  or — 
knew.  Some  pressure  has  been  heavy  on  her  mind  ever  since  that 
hour  when  she  ran  shrieking  from  the  spot.' 

'  Spot  /'  cried  the  Squire  huskily.  '  She  was  in  the  park,  not 
far  from  us ;  and — ' 

But  his  sister-in-law  had  caught  sight  of  Nora  in  the  distance, 
and  went  to  join  her,  leaving  the  bitter  seed  to  take  slow  root  in  the 
heart  which  still  was  so  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  fought  so  hard 
against  the  cruel  insinuation. 

All  that  evening  there  was  a  curious  watchfulness  in  her  hus- 
band's manner  which  Nora  could  not  help  but  notice ;  yet  withal 
an  added  tenderness  to  her — if  that  were  possible.  He  noticed  that 
her  voice  was  sweet  and  kind,  as  of  old,  yet  there  was  something 
different :  all  its  old  brightness  was  gone,  and  he  wondered  now 
that  he  had  never  noticed  any  change  beyond  het  weariness  and 
pallor. 

He  fancied  that  Drury  watched  her  too,  and  he  marked  how  her 
eyes  avoided  his  always,  though  she  would  glance  at  him  when  his 
head  was  bent  above  his  book  or  when  he  was  talking  to  some  one 
^Ise.  Then  she  would  let  her  eyes  rest  upon  him,  sometimes  re- 
moving them  slowly  with  an  effort,  and  sometimes  swiftly  closing  or 
turning  them,  as  if  in  sudden  pain. 

'  How  it  saddens  her,'  mused  the  Squire  to  himself,  '  to  wit- 
ness Drury's  undiminished  grief.  My  poor  boy !  Will  he  ever  get 
over  that  shock,  and  will  he  ever  again  take  an  interest  in  the 
estate,  as  he  should  do  doubly  now  ?  I  must  get  Nora,  before  she 
goes,  to  tempt  him  back  to  his  old  pursuits  ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
his  brother's  old  pursuits  too.  He  will  be  better  and  happier  when 
he  has  once  assumed  his  rightfril  position  as  heir.'  By  which  it 
was  plain  that  Drury  had  not  taken  upon  himself  any  of  his  brother's 
prerogatives. 

'  Nora,  my  darling,'  said  the  Squire  that  very  m*ght,  '  I  want 
to  travel  for  a  little  time,  and  I  cannot  go  without  you.  WiU  you 
come — you  and  I  alone  ?' 

His  heart  leaped  with  joy  to  hear  her  quick  and  glad  assent : 
'  0  Wynter,  how  kind  you  are  to  me  !'  she  cried,  tears  falling 
quickly  down  her  white  cheeks.  *  It  is  for  my  sake  that  you  say  it* 
0  my  husband,  will  you  be  satisfied  with  me  alone  ?' 

His  own  eyes  were  not  dry  when  he  folded  his  arms  about  the 
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slender  figure.     '  Satis&ed,  my  lore  I     What  else  ; 
do  I  need  when  you  are  with  me  ?' 

'  You  have  your  Bon  too — Dntry,  I  mean.  Wj 
tnmiog  to  him  in  andden  pitiful  eaniestDess,  '  if  out 
daim  to  your  great,  ^eat  love  and  kindness  and  coni 
you  would  still  have  the  other.' 

'  But  I  have  both,'  he  answered,  smiling  fondly  s 
earnest  face ;  '  not  to  mention  my  darling  sleeping  in   oe 
Ib  he  to  go  with  us,  little  wife  ?'  — 

In  one  moment  she  read  his  wish— that  he  co' 
himself,  free  from  all  care  and  all  responsibility  ;  ana 
lovingly  that  she  only  wished  for  her  husband  for  thn* 
was  settled  they  should  go  together ;  and  two  ^ —  ,rds  tJ 

were  upon  their  way  to  Italy. 

'  This  absence  of  ours  will  be  the  beat  thing  in  "orld 

Drury,'  tho  Squire  had  said,  while  be  waved  his  last  goi         "  to 
young  man  who  stood,  quiet  and  grave,  upon  the  statio         tfom 
'  He  will  rouse  himself  to  superintend  matters  for  "        ""i  '■"  wr< 
to  us,  and  to  exert  the  authority  I  have  thus  ta'-it  '       'ij 

Poor  Drury !  I  trust  too  that  time  will  a  little  sc         lis  g 
twin-brother.    His  was  a  deeply-rooted  love,  my  darung,  was 
for  all  his  quietness  ?    The  consciousness  of  that  makes  me  trust 
in  his  firm  sSection  for  ns,  in  spite  of  his  absent  undemonstrative 
manner.' 

■  For  me,  you  mean,'  said  Nora,  with  her  gentle  smile,  as  she 
recalled  Dmry's  chilly  leave-taking.  '  Nothing  could  ever  have 
allowed  you  to  doubt  his  love  for  you,  Wynter.  And  do  not  fret 
that  he  does  not  love  me  as — we  used  to  hope  he  might.  He  feels 
Ernest's  death  recalled  to  him,  I  fancy,  by  even  my  very  presence. 
It  will  wear  off  perhaps.' 

'Perhaps!'  he  echoed  tenderly.  'As  if  anything  else  were 
possible.' 

Chapter  III. 

HBETtNO  TUB  BLOW. 

It  was  a  fair  spring  day.  Thrushes  sang  in  that  old  pollard 
from  which  Ernest's  boat  had  sped  to  destruction ;  and  from  the 
elms  higher  up  the  river  the  blackbirds  answered  with  their  full 
rich  notes.  The  meadows  below  the  Fall  were  golden-sweet  with 
bnttercnps,  and  the  roses  filled  the  great  house  with  a  perfume 
which  was  the  very  life-breath  of  the  spring. 

The  Squire  and  his  wife  have  reached  home,  and  its  beauty  and 
its  calm  have  filled  their  hearts  with  a  rest  and  gratitade  which  are 
bat  fitting  tributes  to  the  glory  of  such  a  day  and  such  a  scene,  and 
fit  prepanttives  for  the  peaceful  joyous  years  which  seem  to  stretch 
before  them  in  the  golden  future. 
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Was  this  Nora's  thought  as  she  sat  among  the  roses,  her  hahy's 
soft  cheek  pressed  against  her  own,  his  little  laughing  lips  uttering 
the  one  name  which  was  music  sweeter  than  the  birds'  songs  abore  ? 

Was  it  the  Squire's  thought  as  he  looked  upon  the  picture  before 
he  linked  his  arm  in  his  son's,  feeling  what  a  manly  fellow  Drury 
had  grown,  how  wisely  he  had  acted  during  his  regency,  and  how 
much  he  had  improyed  in  every  way,  though  even  yet  the  memory 
of  his  twin-brother  made  him  so  sensitive  to  Nora's  presence  ? 

For  a  long  hour  father  and  son  loitered  together,  the  father 
praising  everything  the  son  had  done,  and  the  son  glad  and  proud 
to  have  pleased  him,  and,  even  beyond  that,  to  show  the  change  in 
himself.  It  was  not  until  they  had  reached  the  house  again,  and 
were  waiting  for  Miss  Macnair  and  Nora,  that,  by  chance,  arose  that 
subject  which  Mr.  Sutton  had  carefully  avoided.  And  it  was  then 
that  a  sudden  pain  at  his  heart  reminded  the  Squire  that  the  bitter 
seed  had  been  once  sown. 

He  never  could  afterwards  recollect  what  was  said — nothing 
definite  he  was  certain ;  but  he  knew  that  a  shade  had  fallen  on  the 
sunny  beauty  of  his  home,  and  that  his  eyes  fell  with  a  weight  upon 
them  when  Nora  came  up  to  him  in  her  brightness  and  her  girUsh 
beauty. 

From  that  hour  the  taint  of  the  foul  seed  asserted  itself,  and — 
nobly  as  he  tried  to  deaden  or  to  conquer  it,  and  true  and  steadfast 
as  was  his  certainty  of  his  wife's  spotless  innocence — even  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  seed  being  there  could  but  sadden  the  earnest  nature 
of  the  man,  and  even  tell  its  tale  upon  his  handsome  face. 

So,  as  time  went  on,  the  passing  benefit  of  that  sojourn  abroad 
wore  ofi*:  Nora's  short-lived  colour  faded  again,  her  step  lost  its 
lightness,  and  the  old  weary  look  stole  back  into  her  eyes. 

^  Miss  Macnair,'  the  girl  whispered  one  day,  as  Miss  Macnair 
came  into  the  nursery,  and  found  her  sitting  alone  with  her  little 
boy, — '  Miss  Macnair,  would  you  tell  me  something  which — which 
my  husband  never  speaks  of,  and  which  I — would  rather  not  ask 
Drury?' 

'  What  is  that  ?'  inquired  the  elder  lady,  in  just  the  cold  tones 
to  which  Nora  had  had  to  grow  accustomed  since  Ernest's  death. 

^  Was — anything  more  said  about  Ernest's  death  having  been 
— 0,  you  understand,  what  was  hinted  after  the  inquest — having 
been — premeditated  ?' 

'More!'  repeated  Miss  Macnair,  gazing  before  her  fixedly. 
'  What  more  could  be  said  until  the  whole  thing  is  explained  ?' 

'Explained!'  echoed  Nora  vaguely,  while  she  bent  her  face 
above  her  baby's,  but  failed  to  hide  its  flash  of  vivid  colour.  '  Can 
it  ever  be  explained  more  fully  ?' 

'  If  not,'  ejaculated  Miss  Macnair  rather  loudly  as  she  rose, 
'  some  one  will  die  with  a  sin  upon  their  conscience  which  will  bar 
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he«TeD's  gates  to  tliem  for  ever.     How  jou  stare,  c  Are 

going  to  limcbeon  ?' 

'Not  quite  yet,'  faltered  Nora,  putticg  the  littl  i 

knee.      '  Will  yoa  take  baby  pieaae,  and  I  will  follow.' 

Ten  minntes  before,  the  Sqnire  had  entered  the  dinjno 
&  worn  and  harassed  look  npon  his  face,  which  in  a  m< 
Dmry's  eyes,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  waiting  for  tne  i 

assemble  for  lanch. 

'  Has  anything  happened,  father  ?'  he  asked  anxiously.     ' '. 
yon  been  worried  ?' 

'  RejTiolds  always  puts  me  out,'  muttered  the  Sqnire  aa  he  slo? 
paced  the  room,  '  harping  as  he  does  on  one  wretched  string.' 

'  The  mystery  of  Ernest's  death,  you  mean  ?'  asked  Drnry  quie: 
in  Ms  father's  pause.     '  I  knew  yon  would  be  worried  by  this  quea- 
tion  when  you  returned,  and  for  that  reason  I  endeavoured  to  prepr 
yon  a  little.     Reynolds  ia  a  fool,  and  I  think  nothing  of  his  absi 
iimuendoes.' 

'  Your  brother's  death,  Dmry,'  said  the  poor  Squire,  with  an 
eamestnesB  that  was  almost  wistful,  '  was  the  result  of  a  most  me- 
lancholy accident ;  and  God  knows  its  sorrow  was  deep  enough  for  us 
all  without  any  attempt  to — to  heighten  it !' 

'  Even  supposing — ' 

'  Supposing  what  ?'  was  the  sharp  question  which  interrupted 
I>niry,  and  literally  made  him  start. 

'  Even  supposing  that  it  was  not  an  accident — and  of  course  that 
seems  impossible  to  us  all — what  difference  can  any  of  these  insane 
surmises  make  ?     The  truth  can  never  be  reached  now.' 

'The  tmth  is  reached,'  interposed  Mr.  Sutton  contemptuously. 
'  You  know  how  heedless  car  dear  boy' — the  tones  could  not  retain 
their  scorn  here,  but  melted  to  great  tenderness — '  always  was  ? 
And  surely  you  con  see,  Druiy,  like  myself,  how  plainly  that  escape 
of  his  boat,  while  he  lay  asleep,  was  the  result  of  thoughtlessness 
only.' 

*  Decidedly,'  returned  Drury  in  his  grave  calm  way.  '  Reynolds' 
eurmises  will  never  harass  me,  father,  as  they  have  harassed  you — 
and  Nora.' 

Druiy's  eyes  turned  slowly  from  his  father's  face  as  the  last 
words  were  nttered,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  pattering  footsteps 
outside,  and  to  turn  away  and  open  the  door  upon  bis  aunt  and  litUi 
brother. 

The  child  ran  past  him  straight  to  his  father's  arms,  and  the 
Squire's  face  melted,  and  his  kisses  fell,  soft  and  tremulous  as  a 
woman's,  npon  the  little  lips. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  Mr.  Sutton  acknowledge,  even  to  him- 
self, that  only  with  his  little  boy  did  he  now  feel  entirely  at  liie  e&aa, 
m  tlist  only  into  bis  baby's  e/es  now  could  he  ever  look  vitili  tlUax 
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happy  confidence ;  and  even  still  less  did  he  understand  how  his 
deep  and  unchangeable  love  for  his  young  wife  found  rarely  now  an 
utterance,  save  to  her  baby  boy. 

'Nora  wishes  us  to  lunch  without  her/  said  Miss  Macnair, 
moving  to  her  seat. 

*  Is  Nora  not  well  T  asked  Drury  anxiously. 

'  Quite  well ;  only  dull  and  whimsical.  I  really  do  not  compre- 
hend her  moods  lately.' 

*  I  will  fetch  Nora/  said  Mr.  Sutton  quietly.  *  Do  not  ring 
uiitil  she  comes.  Thanks,  Drury.  Yes,  take  him  from  me.  He 
is  generally  wiUing  enough  to  go  to  you.' 

'At  present/  smiled  Drury,  taking  his  little  brother  from  hia 
father's  arms.  'It  is  only  I,  so  far,  who  have  the  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness of  the  difference  in  our  prospects.' 

'  A  morbid  idea,  my  lad,  and  unworthy  of  you.  Do  you  think 
Ernest  ever  felt  so  in  old  times  ?' 

'  We  were  different,*  returned  the  young  man  slowly;  '  we  were 
really  brothers.' 

'  And  so  are  you  and  this  little  fellow,'  put  in  the  Squire,  in  a 
vexed  tone,  '  despite  the  five  feet  difference  in  your  height.  And 
certainly,  Drury,  you  ought  to  be  generous  enough  to  credit  him 
with  as  much  unselfishness  as  you  yourself  exhibited  as  a  younger 
son.' 

'  But  Ernest  never  felt  that  my  want  of  inheritance  was  a  sore 
thought  for  one  other  person.' 

'Bubbish!'  interposed  the  Squire  hastily.  'Becall  old  times, 
dear  boy,  and  be  more  generous  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  word  than 
that  which  has  seized  you.  If  you  never  chafed  at  your  elder  bro- 
ther's superiority  of  fortune,  when  there  were  but  twenty  minutes 
between  you,  how  can  you  dream  of  this  lad  doing  so,  when  he  is 
your  junior  by  twenty  years  ?' 

'  Drury  very  naturally  fancies,'  put  in  Miss  Macnair  from  her 
seat  at  the  table,  '  that  Nora  resents  his  standing  in  the  light  of 
her  pet.' 

Without  answering,  and  with  a  certain  mournful  dignity,  the 
Squire  took  his  boy  firom  Drury's  arm,  and  put  him  down  upon  the 
floor;  then  he  left  the  room.  Yet  when  he  returned  with  Nora 
his  manner  was  just  as  usual,  to  all  outward  seeming. 

Bather  slowly  and  heavily  the  summer  days  passed  at  High  Sut- 
ton, in  spite  of  brave  resolves  made  every  now  and  then  by  every 
member  of  the  household.  Miss  Macnair  made  her  visits  more  fre- 
quently from  the  Dower  House,  but  her  presence  never  had  been  a 
brightening  influence,  and  was  less  so  than  ever  now  that  she  spent 
most  of  the  time  of  her  stay  at  High  Sutton  in  weeping  over  her 
nephew's  early  death,  and  sternly  and  suspiciously  discussing  its 
aUendint  drcomstances. 
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Patiently  always  Nora  listened — bo  patiently  that  atl 

often  stmck  more  than  one  of  her  listeners  with  &  li 
bat  rarely  did  she  answer  unnecessarily,  and  never 
any  opinion  of  her  own. 

The  Squire's  manner  to  hia  yonng  wife  was  ten(  I 

ing  &s  of  old,  yet  even  to  the  least  watchful  eyes  it  w  ' 

totnething  stood  between  them,  as  impassable  as  it 
Dniry  had  little  need  now  for  hia  steady  watchfulnes  i  ii' 

were  those  moments  of  confidence  between  the  hn 
which   used  to  bring  that  intent  vigilance  into   bii     ■= 
Snttoii's  grief  for  his  brother  never  seemed  to  lessi      ' 
summer  passed,  and  his  father  rejoiced  nnfeignedly  wo 
consented  to  go  abroad. 

'  I  have  urged  it  so  long  in  vain,'  he  said,  when  he  delighti 
told  Nora  of  bis  son's  consent  to  the  plan,  '  that  Lis  assent  has  taKm 
me  by  the  pleasantcst  sorpriae.    He  will  come  back  to  us  a  diffen 
fellow;   for  such  tenacious  sorrow  is  not  natural  in  a  yoang  man- 
even  such  a  sterling  fellow  as  Drury.' 

'  Wynter,  will  you  not  go  with  him  for  a  time  ?'  qnestioned  Not 
earnestly. 

'  Certainly  not,  love — unless  yon  come,  and  we  leave  o' 
one  as  prime  minister.  .Vnd  that  reminds  me,  Nora.  V  -uu 
manage,  sometime  before  Drory  leaves,  to — to  let  him  know  how  per- 
fectly content  you  are  to  feel  that  our  boy  should  have  to  work  bis 
own  way  np  in  the  world ;  for  I  know,  my  darling,  how  really  satis- 
fied you  are  that  it  should  he  so,  and  that  never  for  one  moment  do 
yon  regret  that  our  pet  does  not  inherit  what,  by  snch  a  mournfol 
chance,  has  fallen  to  Drury's  lot.  I  only  want  you  to  let  him  be 
fully  certain  of  your  feeling  in  this  matter  before  he  leaves  us.  I 
think  snch  a  confidence  may  assist  the  change  in  uprooting  this 
settled  and  morbid  melancholy  of  his.     Will  you  try  ?' 

'  I  will  indeed,'  she  said ;  '  and  by  act  as  well  as  word.'  Bat 
earnestly  as  she  spoke,  her  hnsband  could  not  help  seeing  that  she 
shrank  from  the  task. 

'  Again  we  shall  he  alone  for  a  time,  Wynter,'  she  added  wiat- 
fnlly.    '  Are  you  bb  content  as  you — used  to  be  ?' 

'  Fully  content,  my  darling,'  he  answered ;  and  when  she  smiled 
and  kissed  him,  in  her  gentle  childlike  way,  he  hated  himself  that 
still  there  bung  this  gray  intangible  cloud  between  them. 

Daring  the  few  days  which  intervened  before  Drury's  departure, 
it  would  have  seemed  to  a  casual  observer  as  if  Nora's  old  bright- 
ness had  returned  to  her.  Her  husband's  wish  was  carried  oat 
with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  of  which  he  had  never  guessed.  Her 
clear  girlish  voice  made  music  in  the  house  once  more ;  her  light 
stop  was  swift  to  come  and  go,  just  as  it  used  to  be.  She  wftlkeA 
•od  rode  with  Dmi;^  and  in  the  bouse  she  hoTeied  aboat^m.^uk- 
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ing  for  him»  chatting  with  him,  and  entering  into  eyerything  which 
conld  amuse  or  entertain  him.  Her  husband  looked  on  delighted. 
Surely  Drury  would  understand  now  how  ridiculous  was  his  idea  of 
the  light  in  which  Nora  regarded  him. 

Drury's  manner  also  to  his  young  stepmother  gave  the  Squire  a 
relief  which  he  hardly  conld  have  acknowledged  even  to  himself;  for 
he  never  saw  how  its  remembrance  brought  hot  tears  to  Nora's  eyes 
in  those  stolen  hours  through  which  her  thoughts  were  allowed  to 
hold  what  course  they  would,  as  she  sat  alone  with  her  baby  in  the 
autumn  twilight. 

Drury  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  for  a  week  or  two  in  London, 
and  Mr.  Sutton  had  heard  twice  from  him  there,  when  an  ancient 
Irish  gentleman  expressed  himself  desirous  of  purchasing  the  boggy 
estate  in  Connaught,  which  was  Nora's  patrimony,  and  requested  an 
interview  upon  the  spot  with  the  late  Mr.  Garleton's  sole  executor. 
Not  at  all  unwilling  was  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  run  over  to  Ireland, 
for  the  Gonnaught  bog  had  been  rather  heavily  upon  his  mind  now 
for  three  years. 

'  Good-bye,  my  darling,*  he  said  to  Nora  when  they  parted;  *  I 
wish  you  would  have  consented  to  come ;  but,  perhaps,  as  you  say, 
it  would  only  have  awakened  sad  reminiscences  for  you.  Good-bye, 
dear  little  lad ;  you  are  to  be  a  rich  man,  you  see,  after  all,  with  the 
purchase-money  of  Baggalley.' 

So  it  was  with  a  laugh  he  looked  his  last  upon  them.  And  though 
the  tears  stood  thick  in  Nora's  eyes,  it  was  with  a  laugh  too  that 
she  met  his  last  loving  glance. 

For  three  weeks  Mr.  Sutton  was  detained  in  Ireland ;  and  then 
he  started  gladly  homewards,  wondering  whether  Nora  would  have 
received  his  letter,  and  would  have  come  to  meet  him.  The  doubt 
was  set  at  rest  when  he  reached  his  own  station,  for  not  only  was 
Nora  not  there,  but  there  was  even  no  carriage  sent  to  meet  him. 
Leaving  his  luggage,  he  set  out  to  walk,  but  did  not  follow  his  usual 
liabit  of  passing  the  Dower  House  that  he  might  look  in  upon  Miss 
Macnair.  Yet  never,  on  recalling  that  day,  could  Mr.  Sutton  under- 
stand why  he  had  not  done  this ;  or  why,  through  all  his  walk,  he 
hurried  past  those  who  would  have  stayed  and  spoken  with  him. 
For  three  weeks  he  had  been  away  without  uneasiness,  yet  in  this 
one  hour  his  anxiety  had  grown  so  intense  that  those  who  met 
him  looked  after  him  in  wondering  surprise. 

Eagerly  his  eyes  scanned  the  long  rows  ofwindowswhenhe  came 
in  sight  of  home,  but  no  young  face  appeared  and  brightened  at  his 
coming. 

'  Nora,  Nora !'  In  glad  clear  tones  he  called  her,  but  no  young 
step  ran  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him. 

'  My  mistress,  sir,'  inquired  the  old  butler,  with  evident  surprise 
at  his  master's  appearance,  '  has  she  not  returned  with  you  ?' 
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DtsiNG  lately  in  the  ball  of  a  certain  famous  Inn  of  Court,  upon  the 
occasion  when  tbe  benchers  entertained  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  I  was  much  struck  by  tbe  splendid  appearance  of 
two  fltinkies  who  waited  upon  the  l*rince.  These  large,  pale,  melan- 
choly men  were  clad  in  scarlet  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace  ; 
and  as  tbey  went  tbrougb  tbeir  onerous  duties  with  quiet  dignity, 
I  could  not  but  admire  their  perfectly  unafTected  and  serioua  de- 
meaDoor.  They  were  evidently  profoundly  conscious  of  the  mighty 
task  wbicb  had  devolved  upon  them,  and  resolved  to  perform  it  to 
Ibe  very  best  of  tbeir  ability.  Their  silken -covered  calves  quivered 
as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  but  in  their  bearing  there  were  no  other 
traces  discernible  of  the  slightest  emotion. 

As  I  gazed  upon  that  magnificent  spectacle,  many  serious  re- 
flections occurred  to  my  mind,  wbicb  it  would  be  beyond  the  design 
of  this  paper  to  set  down ;  one  of  them,  however,  is  worth  recording, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  profundity.  Could  not,  I  thought,  one 
single,  active,  enterprising  page-boy  in  buttons  have  done  the  work 
<pdte  as  handily  and  well,  or  a  smart  soubretle  in  cherry- coloured 
ribbons?  But  this  I  suppose  would  have  shocked  the  propriety  of 
the  judges,  and  caused  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gockbnm,  who  sat 
beside  tbe  Prince,  to  bolt  hia  dinner  in  terror  and  dismay.  Need- 
lessly perhaps ;  for  I  remember  being  present  at  an  entertainment 
where  quite  as  great  a  man  as  any  of  tbe  company  pi-eaent  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  was  waited  on,  apparently  mncb 
to  his  satisfaction,  by  a  smart  Irish  servant-girl  with  red  elbows.  I 
allude  to  the  late  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  this  surprising  incident  took 
place  much  in  the  wayl  shall  now  narrate.  I  have  observed  so  man; 
exceptions  taken  by  various  captious  critics  to  statements  of  mine  in 
this  series  of  papers  that  I  consider  it  highly  essential  to  be  very 
esact  in  what  I  write ;  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  upon  the  subject,  I  desire  to  explain  first  bow  it  was  so 
very  hnmbte  an  individual  as  tbe  present  writer  came  to  sit  at  meat 
witb  tbe  Prime  Minister  of  England ;  and  secondly,  in  what  manner 
it  came  to  pass  that  a  personage  so  exalted  was  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion waited  on  by  an  Irish  servant-girl  with  red  elbows. 

My  father  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
immediately  adjoining  his  parish  there  dwelt  a  brother  parson — a 
pluralist  in  a  small  way,  for  he  bad  also  a  living  in  the  dioc«se  <A 
Kilfenors.     He  lived  in  the  noigbbonrbood  of  Sligo,  a  coimtj  ii^u^ 
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is  &mous  for  its  woodcock  and  snipe  shooting.  I  nsed  in  my  boy- 
hood to  go  there  frequently  in  pursuit  of  that  diversion,  and  it  was 
during  the  course  of  one  of  these  visits  that  a  letter  arrived  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  stating,  as  he  was  about  to  visit  an  estate  which 
he  ha4  recently  acquired  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  oppcJrtunity  of  paying  my  friend  a  short  visit,  if  he  could  give 
him  accommodation  for  a  night  or  so.  A  reply  was  at  once  de- 
spatched in  the  affirmative.  The  rector  went  into  Sligo  and  bought 
an  immense  salmon;  a  stubble -goose  was  decapitated,  ditto  a 
turkey.  There  was  a  good  cellar  of  orthodox  old  port-wine,  and 
the  little  garrison,  thus  provided,  awaited  without  apprehension  the 
arrival  of  the  patrician  invader.  The  usual  dinner-hour  at  the  rec- 
tory was  five  o'clock,  but  that  hour  had  long  passed  on  the  day 
appointed ;  six  came,  and  at  half-past  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Between  nine  and  ten,  as  we  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
a  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the  gravel  outside.  An  arrival  evi- 
dently. We  looked  at  each  other  with  anxiety.  The  drawing-room 
door  opened,  and  the  servant-girl  with  red  elbows  shouted  out  at  the 
top  of  her  voice, 

*  Lord  Visscount  Palmerston !' 

Our  host — who,  although  only  a  parson,  was  a  shrewd  gen- 
tleman— observing  at  a  glance  that  the  guest  did  not  look  like  a 
man  who  had  dined,  whispered  some  directions  in  his  wife's  ear, 
who  left  the  room.  My  lord  apologised  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
— first  visit,  bad  roads,  postboy  missed  his  way,  &c. ;  hoped  he  had 
not  kept  us  waiting,  &c. — and  did  not,  as  I  thought  at  the  time, 
seem  to  be  at  all  aware  that  half-past  nine  o'clock  was  an  unusual 
hour  for  an  Irish  country  clergyman's  family  dinner.  Meanwhile 
preparations  were  being  actively  pushed  forward.  The  salmon  itself 
was  a  piece  de  resistance  of  which  more  than  the  better  half  was  left,  a 
rechauffe  was  made  of  the  remains  of  the  stubble-goose  and  turkey,  a 
beefsteak  was  added,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  we  all  marched  into 
the  dining-room  and  had  a  second  dinner.  Our  guest  was  gracious, 
affable,  and  evidently  very  hungry ;  the  old  port- wine  seemed  quite 
to  his  taste,  the  red-elbowed  servant-girl  performed  her  duties  with 
agile  dexterity,  and  we  spent  a  delightful  night.  Next  morning  Lord 
Palmerston  went  forth  to  inspect  his  estate,  but  before  his  departure 
our  host  politely  intimated  that  he  did  not  on  ordinary  occasions  dine 
quite  so  late  as  half-past  nine,  but  that  if  six  or  seven  would  afford 
his  lordship  sufficient  time,  he  would  endeavour  to  give  him  a  better 
dinner  than  he  had  been  able  to  set  before  him  on  the  previous  day. 

From  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  more  than  thirty  years 
had  passed  before  I  met  Lord  Palmerston  again ;  and  in  the  in- 
terval, with  the  exception  of  his  hair  having  changed  colour,  he  had 
altered  very  little,  his  eye  had  lost  none  of  its  brightness,  his  step 
retained  its  baoyanoy ;  he  was  then  very  mnch  as  our  readers  have 
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seen  him,  wilh  a  flower  in  bis  month,  in  the  cartoons  of  Punch,  and 
as  they  may  see  him  now  in  tho  marble  at  Westr  liiiater  Abbey. 
Looking  at  that  fine  statue  the  other  day,  and  shortly  afterwards 
tnming  over  the  pages  of  the  atateaman's  life  by  Lord  Daliinf;,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  great  Englishman  he  was,  and  how  any 
notice  of  people  whom  we  miss  would  be  necessarily  imperfect  without 
some  slight  reference  to  one  who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
who  never  made  an  enemy,  unless  it  was  by  the  over-zealous  defence 
of  the  interests  of  that  great  country  of  which  he  was  the  foremost 
representative  man. 

Although  Lord  Palmerston  entered  hfe  with  all  the  advantages 
which  a  good  family,  a  distinguished  name,  and  a  fair  fortune  c&Q 
bestow,  he  would  never  have  acquired  his  great  popularity  without 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  are  most  in  consonance 
with  the  national  taste.  The  pluck  of  the  man  was  indomitable,  and 
his  energy  not  to  be  exhausted.  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  who  was 
his  fag  at  Harrow,  told  mc  be  remembered  him  fighting  behind 
the  school  a  big  boy  twice  his  size,  called  Salisbury,  and  being 
brought  home  with  two  black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose,  and  nnrsed 
by  Mother  Bromley.  So  in  after  life  ho  was  perpetually  fighting 
all  the  bullies  of  Europe.  He  liked  bis  country  to  appear  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all 
foreign  powers  that  she  was  so  in  reality.  He  was  therefore  always 
ready  to  back  his  arguments  by  a  line-of-hattle  ship,  and  to  teach 
the  world  the  power  of  the  country  he  represented.  When  the 
commissioners  Messrs.  Slidel  and  Mason  were  taken  out  of  the  Trent, 
a  cabinet  council  was  called,  to  consider  what  were  the  proper  steps 
to  pursue.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  walked  into  the  room 
with  his  usual  jannty  air,  and,  taking  a  fiower  &am  his  mouth,  said^ 
'I  don't  know  if  you  are  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  gentlemen, 
bntlam  d — d  if  I  do;'  and  tbe  famous  despatch  was  dictated  which 
atmck  terror  into  tbe  Yankees.  How  catholic  were  the  sympathies  of 
this  great  Englishman  !  bow  simple  and  manly  all  his  tastes  !  The 
pftges  of  Lord  DalUng's  '  Memoirs'  present  us  with  the  most  charm- 
ing pictures  of  his  domestic  life.  We  see  him  writing  to  his  friend, 
warning  him  to  avoid  swearing  and  drinking,  which,  although  be- 
coming fashionable,  could  never  be  the  qualifications  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Then  we  have  him  when  almost  a  boy  making  punch 
with  the  fellows  at  Cambridge,  which  university  ho  afterwards  re- 
presented ;  going  in  for  life  at  every  corner,  running  his  race- 
horses Conquest  and  Foxberry  at  Southampton,  telling  his  sister 
that  be  has  ordered  a  new  pair  of  pumps  to  join  their  dancing 
parties  at  Brocket,  and  writing  to  his  brother  William  to  say  he 
might  ride  I4tch,  his  favourite  hunter,  and  wear  any  of  his  various 
comical  hats  he  pleases ;  then  dining  with  tbe  King  of  Prussia  at 
Beiliii,  otkring  Leopold  the  throne  of  Greece,  dictating  dee(«X«Vw 
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to  crowned  heads,  all  with  an  air  of  the  gayest  and  most  charming 
insouciance,  as  if  such  transactions  were  of  every-day  occurrence. 
He  was  a  true  and  a  steady  friend.  No  man  ever  did  Lord  Pal- 
merston  the  slightest  service  without  reaping  an  ample  reward.  I 
remember  when  Lord  DalUng  was  at  Madrid,  he  got  into  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  a  'scrape/  and  received  notice  from  Espartero  to 
*  quit'  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
his  diplomatic  career  was  ended ;  but  Palmerston  threw  his  aegis 
round  him,  gave  him  another  official  place,  and  finally  made  him 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  with  a  peerage  to  follow.  The 
present  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  of  the  press 
who  commenced  his  literary  career  on  a  Southampton  journal,  in 
which  his  liberal  articles  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  settled  afterwards  in  London,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
by  the  editorship  of  the  Gazette. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  efiected  a  total  change 
in  all  the  old  traditions  of  grandeur  and  '  stuckupishness' — I  must 
coin  a  word  to  express  my  meaning — which  pervaded  the  Dub- 
lin viceregal  court.  My  father  being  his  private  chaplain,  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  forming  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of 
this  extraordinary  person's  character.  He  was  the  most  good-natured 
and  amiable  man  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  His  manners  were 
charming,  and  he  put  every  one  who  approached  him  instantly  at 
his  ease.  Certainly,  in  those  days,  many  persons  obtained  an  entree 
to  high  life  who  had  never  before  been  in  decent  society  of  any 
kind.  The  great  Tory  squires  and  landed  proprietors  would  not 
attend  his  levees,  and  he  avenged  himself  for  their  discourtesy  by 
making  a  selection  of  high-sheriffs  from  the  class  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  squireens,  and  who  are  chiefly  rough  uneducated 
farmers.  During  his  viceroyalty  he  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces, 
opening  their  prison-doors  to  all  who  were  committed  for  political 
or  agrarian  offences.  This  proceeding  naturally  gave  great  offence 
to  the  judges ;  and  when  once  at  a  drawing-room  he  said  to  Bushe 
that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  shown  the  Irish  so  much  merciful 
consideration,  for  he  had  found  them  a  very  grateful  people,  '  Yes, 
my  lord,*  replied  the  witty  Chief  Justice,  pointing  to  the  motley 
company,  '  and  they  show  their  gratitude  by  coming  here ;  for  I  see 
in  your  company  many  gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made 
in  a  criminal  dock.' 

Lord  Normanby  was  a  litterateur,  fond  of  scribbling  in  maga- 
zines, and  wrote  some  novels  of  the  silver-fork  school  which  acquired 
considerable  celebrity.  He  filled  several  offices  of  distinction  and 
trust  under  Liberal  governments,  and  was  for  a  long  time  our  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  but  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  wording  of  some  treaty 
which  gave  dissatisfiEkstion  to  Palmerston.  And  it  was  then  that  Thiers 
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sni  of  him,  'Ah,  oni  il  eat  tres  bon  enfant,  mais  il  'nprend 

pas  la  langno   Francaiae.'     He   began   life   as  Earl  Igrave. 

The  Whig3  made  him  a  marquis,  a  Knight  of  tlie  ir,  and  a 

tirand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  was  a  favonrite  of  royalty,  and  got 
eTervthing  he  wanted.  I  have  heard  that  Lord  Melbourne,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  in  Downing -street,  saw  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  approaching,  and  said  to  his  secretary,  '  Now  what  the  deril 
can  that  fellow  be  coming  here  for  ?  I  don't  know  what  ho  can  want 
now  except  the  garter  for  his  second  leg.' 

It  was  said  of  him,  bitterly  enough,  but  with  a  pjain  of  truth  and 
mach  malice,  by  a  rival,  '  That  fellow  asks  for  anything,  he  gets 
everything  he  asfca,  and  he  ia  tit  for  nothing.'  The  ktter  part  of 
this  mot  ig  acarcely  tnie,  for  he  was  an  extremely  ready  and  smart 
debater.  I  have  heard  him  myself  in  the  Houae  of  Lords  described 
Ksa  very  great  gun  indeed.  His  court,  as  I  remember  it,  although 
miscellaneoQs,  was  brilliant.  The  society  to  be  met  with  there  bore 
about  the  t^ame  relation  to  good  society  as  the  motley  assembly  I 
used  to  meet  with  at  the  Tuileries  balls  during  the  Third  Empire 
bore  to  a  reunion  of  the  same  kind  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Bnt 
the  Emerald  Isle  ia  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  daughters.  When 
a  pretty  girl  is  well-dressed,  and  one  has  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering that  she  speaks  with  a  brogue,  it  does  not  matter  one 
pinch  of  snufif  whether  she  is  a  duchess  or  a  tradesman's  daughter. 
Now  it  ia  one  of  the  delightful  privileges  of  an  Irish  viceroy  to  kiss 
every  young  beauty  on  her  presentation.  Lord  Normanby  seemed 
rather  to  like  this  amusement.  Then  he  was  tall  and  stately,  a 
man  of  noble  presence,  arrayed  in  a  uniform  more  gorgeous  than 
that  of  a  field-officer,  ghttering  with  ators,  his  breast  traversed  by 
the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  garter,  with  a  file  of  gorgeous  aide-de- 
campa  on  either  side  and  his  stout  wife  at  his  elbow^  and  there  passed 
before  him  in  pleased  pompof  feathers,  lappets,  diamonds,  &c.,  troop 
after  troop,  all  the  young  beauties  of  the  country ;  and  as  each  one 
held  np  her  rosy  lips  to  be  kissed,  and  the  stately  marquia  bowed 
his  curly  head  to  perform  that  ceremony  (I  wonder  how  his  stout 
wife  liked  it !),  I  could  observe  a  flush  npon  the  fair  necfe  of  the  de- 
butante, which,  mounting  np,  gradually  suffused  her  lovely  face  ; 
and  as  she  swept  away  with  her  long  train  rustling  behind  her,  if  I 
can  read  the  expression  of  a  lady's  face,  which  I  once  thought  was 
possible,  each  beauty  looked  as  if  ahe  would  have  liked  to  go 
throngh  the  performance  over  again.  But  they  knew  such  a  hope 
was  idle,  and  they  were  content  to  mingle  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing with  the  crowd  of  aide-de-camps  who  hovered  about,  licking  their 
mouatached  lips  in  vain,  and  nttering  sighs  of  the  most  profound 
description.  Beroal  Osborne  was  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a  smart 
Bun  in  those  days ;  he  contrived  to  marry  au  heiress  with  ever  so 
tnanj  thoasands  a  year,  and  became  a  senator.     Aoothet  "n^ioml 
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remember  was  Frank  Sheridan,  a  descendant  of  Biohard  Brinsleyy 
and  mheriting''mach  of  his  genius.  He  was  an  admirable  raconteur ^ 
and  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  sofa,  with  a  cigar  in  Ms  mouth  and  a 
glass  of  Boda-and-brandy  by  his  side,  he  could  go  on  for  hours  with 
his  droll  narratives,  bursting  out  at  intervals  into  a  song,  generally 
sentimental,  sung  with  such  melody  and  pathos  that  the  tears  came 
into  one's  eyes.  He  was  a  prodigious  favourite  with  Lord  Nor- 
manby  on  account  of  these  qualities,  and  he  got  the  governorship 
of  an  island  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  died. 

Another  was  Charles  Henry,  a  man  of  fortune  in  those  days ; 
light,  agile,  and  active,  the  first  terpsichor^an  ornament  of  that 
gay  court.  He  too  made  a  brilliant  marriage,  and  is  still  one  of 
^e  most  agreeable  men  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  with, 
iul}.  o{  bonhomie  and  abounding  in  pleasant  anecdote.  I  met  him 
not  long  since  at  a  watering-place.  Alas,  'quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo  Hectore  !*  My  friend  had  grown  stout,  his  hair  was  white,  the 
end  of  his  nose  was  red.  I  dined  with  him,  and  as  I  sipped  lei- 
surely through  a  bottle  of  his  old  port,  and  listened  to  his  stories, 
the  past  rose  up  before  me,  and  I  saw  him  as  he  used  to  be — 
young,  bright,  and  gay,  covered  with  gold  lace  and  fur,  with  a  plume 
of  cock*s  feathers  in  his  hat — the  handsomest  man,  the  best 
waltzer,  the  most  fearless  rider,  the  pleasantest  companion  of  tho6e 
days.  I  wonder  if  he  observed  the  same  change  in  me.  Quien 
sahe  ?  perhaps  he  did. 

I  cannot  remember  at  this  moment  any  more  of  the  notabilities 
of  those  days.  Morpeth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  Secretary ; 
and  Mr.  Drummond,  who  made  himself  famous  by  his  apothegm, 
'Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,'  was  among  them; 
but  the  whole  pageant,  glittering,  gorgeous,  evanescent,  and  gay, 
has  faded  from  my  memory  now,  and  I  cannot  hope  ever  to  mingle 
in  such  company  again.  I  only  wish  I  had  been  old  enough  then 
to  have  more  thoroughly  appreciated  it. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  instead  of  Home  Bule,  which 
would  de  Lreland  no  manner  of  good,  a  communion  of  interests 
closer  than  that  which  at  present  exists  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
both  Ireland  and  England.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  were  periodi- 
cally to  exchange  our  officials,  and  some  of  the  English  judges  were 
selected  to  travel  the  Irish  circuits,  and  a  few  of  the  Irish  judges 
allowed  to  come  over  here,  Westminster  Hall  being  at  the  same 
time  thrown  open  to  practitioners  from  the  sister  isle.  I  think  we 
should  understand  each  other  all  the  better  if  the  rolling  thunder  of 
Whiteside's  eloquence  could  have  been  heard  in  the  English  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  How  the  judges  would  have  pricked  up  their  ears 
and  the  bar  roused  itself  from  the  sleepy  air  of  indifference  which  is 
its  prevailing  atmosphere  !  If  one  or  two  of  the  Irish  judges  whom 
I  remember  well  could  have  been  transplanted  to  the  EngUsh  bench 
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for  ft  few  terms,  how  curiouBiy  the  bar  wonld  have  n  tui 

I  doabt  if  Lord  Norbuiy'a  joltes  or  Chief  Justice  Do  i^u;  c 

mots  would  have  been  properly  appreciated.     Aiid        ■"  >iii 

jaige  ia  particular  whom  I  ahouid  have  liked  to  see  sub!  :         hb 

critical  approbation  of  the  English  practitioners.  This  is  '^f'" 
Justice  Burton.  He  was  like  Tennyson's  many-wintered  vto\ 
one  could  tell  his  age.  I  doubt  if  he  knew  it  himself.  The  visitor 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  might  have  seen  in  one  corner  a 
little  old  shrivelled  man,  on  whose  rusty  wig  seemed  settled  the 
accumulated  powder  of  many  lustres.  In  hue  his  face  resembloe 
the  title-deeds,  dear  reader,  of  your  grandfather's  estates,  that  is  tu 
say  if  you  had  a  grandfather  among  the  landed  gentry ;  his  eyes 
were  generally  half  closed ;  his  akin  was  puckered  by  a  thousand 
wrinkles,  and  there  was  always  a  drop  of  moisture  like  dew  on  the 
end  of  his  very  red  nose.  His  knowledge  of  law  was  supposed  to 
be  profound ;  tradition  said  he  had  been  picked  up  in  this  country 
by  John  Philpot  Curran,  and  brought  over  to  L-eland  to  act  as  his 
devil — that  is  to  say.  to  note  bis  briefs,  itc.  He  crept  into  great 
practice,  and  eventually  climbed  up  to  a  seat  on  the  Queen's  Bench, 
where  he  remained  for  many  and  many  a  year.  He  was  never,  seen 
in  general  society,  in  any  pubHc  place,  or  walking  about  the  streets 
like  an  ordinary  mortal.  His  movements  were  full  of  mystery  ;  a9 
the  clock  struck  eleven  every  morning  he  could  be  observed  seated 
in  his  Qsnal  comer,  seldom  interchanging  a  syllable  with  his  brother 
jndgea  or  speaking,  except  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  a  learned  argu- 
ment by  some  pertinent  remark  which  showed  that  notwithstanding 
his  sleepy  appearance  he  was  vigilantly  attending  to  what  was  going 
on.  He  was  the  judge  usually  selected  to  dispose  of  what  were 
termed  '  motions  of  course,'  of  which  there  was  a  fertile  crop  at  the 
Irish  bar.  These  were  generally  intrusted  to  the  junior  counsel, 
and  the  old  judge,  being  a  kind-hearted  person,  would  bestow  as 
much  attention  upon  this  class  of  business  as  if  he  were  listening  to 
the  most  acute  and  learned  argument.  Something  like  the  follow- 
ing frequently  occurred  ;   it  happened  once  to  the  present  writer. 

Scene,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Burton  solus 
in  the  comer ;  immediately  below  him  sits  Costello,  the  jolly-looking 
fat  registrar  of  the  court.  Junior  counsel  rising  with  a  paper  in  his 
band,  his  voice  tremulous  at  hearing  its  own  sound  in  that  place  for 
perhaps  the  first  time,  '  My  lord,  in  the  case  in  which  John  Macna- 
mara  is  plaintiff  and  Thomas  O'Toole  defendant,  I  have  humbly  to 
apply  to  your  lordship  for  liberty  to  compute^' 

'  Eh,  what?'  says  the  judge,  winking  with  both  his  eyes  and 
leaning  forward  in  an  attitude  of  strained  attention ;  '  eh,  what  ? 
Can't  hear  you,  sir.     Pray  speak  a  little  louder.' 

'M'lud,  in  the  case  in  which  Thomas  O'Toole  is  plaintiff — ' 
Hereupon  the  judge  leans  down  to  the  registrar,     'Mt.  Coa- 
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tello,  pray  what  is  this  young  gentleman's  name  ?  Tell  him  he  mast 
raise  his  voice,  and  explain  to  me  distinctly  the  nature  of  his  appli- 
cation.' 

Mr.  Costello,  always  glad  to  have  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  a 
junior  barrister,  and  pnt  him  oat  of  countenance  jf  he  can,  says, 
*  The  judge  wishes  to  know  your  name,  if  you  playse ;  he's  never 
seen  you  before !' 

*  My  name  is  Bullfinch ;  there  is  my  card.  I  am  applying  to 
his  lordship  in  the  case  of  So-and-so  for  an  order  to  compute.' 

'  A  what  ?'  shouts  Costello. 

*  Be  japers,'  interposes  a  friendly  solicitor  standing  near,  '  it's 
an  order  to  tot  the  Counsellor  wants.' 

Mr.  Costello :  *  Why  the  divil  can't  he  say  so  ?' 

*  0,  that's  it,  is  it  ?'  says  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  nodding  his  head 
and  smiling  benignantly ;  '  and  pray  how  much  is  due  to  your  client  ?' 

'  Fifty-two  pounds  seventeen  and  twopence,  principal,  interest, 
and  costs,  my  lord.' 

*  Take  your  order,  Mr.  Bullfinch ;  in  my  time  we  used  to  call  it 
an  order  to  toW 

'  The  Counsellor  is  only  a  beginner,  and  will  know  better  another 
time,'  suggests  Mr.  Patrick  Costello  sotto  voce^  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  every  one  in  court. 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Burton  would  close  his  eyes  and  apparently 
go  to  sleep,  until  disturbed  by  some  other  junior  counsel  with  some 
similar  application ;  and  in  this  way  he  listened  and  dozed  alter- 
nately all  through  the  day,  until  four  o'clock  came,  when  he  went 
home  to  dinner  at  his  house  in  Stephen's-green,  where  he  dozed  and 
sipped  port- wine  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  In  this  way  he 
spent  the  evening  of  his  life  tranquilly.  When  he  was  about  one 
hundred  years  of  age  or  so,  he  was  found  asleep  by  his  libraiy  fire 
with  a  volume  of  Yesey  junior  in  his  hand,  and  when  they  tried  to 
wake  him  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Justice  Burton  was  dead.  He 
was  unmarried.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  any  relations,  and  what 
became  of  his  fortune  I  never  knew. 


langh  softly  in  thi 


Bkies 
they  rise. 


Where  tbi        Iowa  softly  glide 
On  the  mttrtfin  of  the  tide, 
t  floating  stem  has  drifted,  and  one  flower  blooms  alone. 
I  can  Boe  my  darliog  lean. 
From  the  soft  and  mossy  green, 
I  reach  forth  and  take  this  lily  for  her  own. 

And  her  touch  ia  a.  caress. 
As  her  lipa  its  petals  presa  ; 
It  vith  iRoghter  she  enthrones  it  ia  its  beaaty  on  her  breast. 
Bnt,  itlas  !     For  all  its  pride 
It  has  slowly  droop'd,  and  died 
Ere  the  cn'mson  light  has  faded  iu  the  west ! 


B  0  my  darling,  when  I  str.iy'd 

To  yonr  dreamy  ahelter'd  glade, 
(d  listening  while  the  waters  whispei'd  low  of  love  and  rest. 
Was  it  cruel  that  I  too 
Stretch'd  an  eager  hand,  and  drew 

ifl  lily,  fair  and  aleoder,  to  my  breast — 

»  Bmmiiu.  Tol.  VIIL  F.S.  Vol.  XXVill.  \, 
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Where  the  heaviness  of  care. 

And  the  tempest  of  despair, 
And  the  aching  of  those  wounds  I  won  in  manhood's  bitter  strife, 

Edll'd  my  lily  where  it  lay, 

Flinging  sanbeams  on  my  way, 
Through  that  one  sweet  flying  season  of  my  life. 

It  was  but  a  summer's  bliss. 

Yet  the  winter's  snowy  kiss 
Falls  without  a  sound  of  sobbing  on  the  low  grave  at  my  feet ; 

For  your  whisper,  *  It  is  best,' 

Finds  an  echo  in  my  breast. 
And  I  know  in  brighter  sunshine  we  shall  meet. 

MABY  CECIL  HAY. 
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%  Ciitidim  mil  »  Conltntt 

Rather  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  a  young  gentlen        being  i 
tbeo  uineteeD  years  of  age,  who  had  been  ostensil 
the  bar  onder  the  auspices  of  that  eminent  special  plei^-er 

for  some  little  time  past,  astonished  bis  friends  and  temut.u . 

Utions  by  the  determination  which  he  suddenly  expressed  to  t 
fanatically  rash  experiment.     It  was  his  intention,  so  be  infor^. 
them,  to  make  a  bold  dasb  into  a  new  department  of  literature,  f  > 
the  greatly  daring  novice  to  attempt  to  '  live  by  his  pen'  in  thof 
days   was  practically  equivalent  to  dying  by  a  gradaal  process  o^ 
starvation  in  a  garret  in  Grub-street.     It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
after  the   precipitate   announcement   already  alluded  to,  our  law- 
student  was  emphatically  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  path 
literary  distinction  was  strewn  with  the  blanched  bones  of  thooo 
who  had  perished  by  the  way,  that  the  approach  to  the  temple  of 
the  Muses  lay  through  a  cemetery,  that  Parnassus  was  in  reality  a 
Golgotha,  and  that  if  ho  had  any  intention  of  proceeding  any  dis- 
tance in  company  with  Mias  Thalia,  he  mipht  as  well  liikc  as  hia 
associates  a  select  contingent  of  Thugs.     He  was  told  stories  of 
aspiring  novelists  who,  while  their  heroes  reclined  on  violet  velvet 
linings,  had  themselves  died  in  a  ditch ;  or  at  best,  while  the  Cricbtons 
of  their  imagination  were  feasting  on  the  delicacies  of  every  clime 
and  the  wines  of  every  country,  had  been  fain  to  fill  themselves  with 
the  busks  which  the  very  swine  rejected.     At  this  point  the  chorus 
of  domestic  exhortation  would  be  interrupted  by  the  apt  citation  of 
the  well-known  Popeian  couplet — 

'A  clerk  foredoon'il  bis  fatber'a  Bonl  to  eroae. 
Who  pens  a  stmoza  nhile  he  should  engnm  ;' 
and  the  tone  in  which  the  sonorons  distich  was  declaimed  and  directed 
at  the  head  of  the  much-mistaken  youth  clearly  indicated  the  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  denoancer  that  a  very  palpable  hit  indeed 
had  been  made.  To  all  which  protestations  their  self-reliant  object 
presented  a  resolute  and  motionless  front,  veluti  Carnesia  rupet. 
The  yonng  gentleman  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  bad  already  shown 
that  be  was  capable  of  carrying  out  his  threat. 

Substantially,  if  not  in  each  particular  detail,  the  above  para- 
graph may  be  accepted  as  historically  accnrate.  The  hero  of  the 
episode  was,  as  has  been  stated,  a  law-student,  and  be  ^auleiV  tdotfe 
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than  a  year  to  the  completion  of  his  second  decade.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  reader  may  have  formed  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  character  of  the  lad  and  the  natare  of  his  ambitions.  Let  it 
not  then  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  some  dreamy 
moonstruck  boy  with  the  capacities  only  of  a  Bavins  or  a  Bosa 
Matilda,  and  ambitious  of  emulating  Spenser  or  Byron  in  the  chosen 
path  of  their  genius ;  of  some  raw  stripling  who,  because  he  had 
turned  a  short  story  which  had  pleased  the  uncritical  domestic  circle 
for  whom  it  was  designed,  straightway  imagined  himself  able  to 
take  the  same  lofty  flights  as  a  Fielding  or  a  Scott ;  of  some  con- 
ceited prig  who,  having  won  a  school  essay  on  some  historical  theme, 
determined  to  eclipse  a  Gibbon  or  a  Hume  in  his  own  particular 
sphere.  Our  law-student  was  made  of  very  different  stuff,  and  bent 
upon  a  widely-antagonistic  career.  He  was  a  keen-witted,  shrewd, 
practically-minded  youth,  self-reliant,  high  tempered,  his  mental 
vision  cleared  of  all  filmy  ambitions,  all  exaggerated  views  as  to 
his  own  aptitudes.  He  knew  from  experience  that  which  he  could 
do ;  he  was  intent  on  doing  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  He  had 
fancy  and  humour,  but  his  fancy  and  humour  only  expended  them- 
selves on  some  practical  end  in  view.  There  was  no  trace  of  mawk- 
ish sentimentality  in  his  nature.  He  was  not  in  love,  he  was  not 
mad,  and  therefore  he  was  not  a  poet.  The  name  of  this  young 
man  was  Albany  Fonblanque,  a  selection  from  whose  writings  has 
lately  been  published  by  the  house  in  New  Burlington-street;  and  the 
department  of  literature  to  which  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
henceforth  to  devote  his  strength  of  mind  and  body  was  the  occupa- 
tion— it  could  not  yet  take  rank  as  the  profession — of  journalism. 

This  was  in  the  year  1812 — that  memorable  year  when,  abroad, 
Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  Badajos  successively  fell  before  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  great  Duke,  and  the  French  were  finally  expelled  fi*om 
the  Peninsula,  and  when,  on  the  fatal  retreat  from  Moscow,  a  vast 
armament  was  overtaken  by  the  most  complete  overthrow  which 
history  records.  At  home,  Carlton  House  was  in  the  full  blaze  of 
its  glory,  and  Lord  Byron  was  commending  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
manners  of  the  Regent  as  '  superior  to  those  ofany  other  gentleman.' 
Spencer  Perceval  had  just  fallen  beneath  the  bullet  of  Bellingham's 
pistol,  and  the  nobleman  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  delights  to  call  the 
*  arch-mediocrity,'  Lord  Liverpool,  had  just,  to  the  infinite  morti- 
fication of  the  Whigs,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment. If  it  was  a  stirring  time,  it  was  also  an  ominous  time.  Be- 
neath the  surface  of  society,  and  audible  amid  the  fashionable  din  of 
the  capital,  there  resounded  the  menacing  rumble  of  class- warfare. 
For  two  years  past  there  had  been  grievous  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Oflficial  finance  had  busied  itself,  but  to  no 
purpose,  to  cure  the  evil;  and  popular  discontent  at  last  culminated 
in  the  movement  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  imaginary  General 
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Ludd.     In  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  selections  i  im 

writinga  in  the  Tolume  to  which  abeady  allusion  1  mi 

Sir.  E.  B,  de  Fonblanque  has  well  doscribed  the  cu.  ■  of 

period.     '  The  great  inlluential  majority  of  the  natiou  tea  mis 

gentleman,  '  waa  composed  of  a  compact  body  who,  from  motivea  of 
hftbit,  conviction,  interest,  or  timidity,  were  opposed  to  all  funda- 

mtotal  changes On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  body  of 

malcontents  scattered  throughout  the  country  bent  upon  resistance 
to  unjust  or  oppressive  laws  and  class -legislation,  and  intent  upon 
the  overthrow  of  obnoxious  institutions.'  For  the  first  time,  in 
truth,  the  rulers  of  England  were  beginning  to  perceivo  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  new  power  to  deal  with — the  people  of  England. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  up  till  this  date  such  a  thing  as  legisla- 
tion in  the  social,  civil,  moral,  or  sanitary  interests  of  the  masses 
bad  never  entered  into  the  practical  scheme  of  the  English  states- 
man. The  aristocratic  era  in  English  politics  had  been  continuous 
and  unbroken,  and  the  party  leader  had  found  quite  enough  to  do  in 
balancing  the  quarrels  and  the  jealousies  of  the  great  houses,  with- 
out plunging  into  the  condition -of- England  question.  All  the  laws 
recently  passed  had  been  demised  in  the  interest  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  penal  code  took  nearly  exclusive  cognisance  of  crimes 
against  property.  Large  landowners  and  small  shopkeepers  had 
pulled  together  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  It  is  a  simple 
historical  fact  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  afiixed  by  statute 
to  above  six  hundred  different  crimes.  Of  course  not  iu  one  case 
oat  of  a  thousand  waa  the  punishment  inflicted,  for  the  moral  feel- 
ing of  the  age  was  better  than  its  legislation.  Here  was  the  mon- 
strous and  mischievous  anomaly.  Society  needa  the  binding  force 
of  law  to  hold  it  together :  it  demands  not  less  that  this  law  should 
be  the  formal  embodiment  of  its  moral  conviction.  Did  not  Horace 
ask.  Quid  leges  sine  moribm  prosint  ? 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  all  this,  fully  and 
clearly,  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  time  at  which  Albany  Fon- 
blanque commenced  to  write,  if  we  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  service  performed  by  the  man  himself  in  politics  and  journalism. 
There  were  really  two  nations  in  England,  and  between  them  it  was 
war  to  the  knife.  In  this  conflict,  the  first  thing  which  Fonblanque 
had  to  decide  with  himself  was  the  position  which  he  would  aasume. 
Would  he  elect  to  fling  in  hia  lot  with  the  ariatocratic  champions  of 
privilege,  who  stuck  by  the  rights  of  their  order,  and  who  refused 
to  concede  one  inch  of  their  social  and  political  pretenaiona  ?  Or 
would  he,  on  the  other  hand,  make  common  cause  with  that  angry 
Eeething  mass — the  people — who  threatened  in  their  indignation 
aud  disappointment  to  sweep  away  the  very  harriers  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fonblanque  adopted  neither  of  these 
alternatives.     The  colours  which  he  chose  were  those  oi  e<\M\\A^\« 
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pnidence  and  of  wise  justice.  Journalism  had  not  yet  become  a 
profession,  and  the  role  of  conduct  which  Fonblanqne  determined  to 
follow  was  a  striking  exception  to  the  practice  of  those  wtio  had 
hitherto  engaged  in  that  precarioas  occupation.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  newspaper  writer,  like  the  pamphleteer,  had  been  able  to 
achieve  a  certain  measure  of  notoriety,  of  position,  and  even  of 
wealth,  by  truckling  servilely  to  the  great,  or  by  coarse,  loud-mouthed, 
blatant  advocacy  of  the  low.  The  fact  had  been  practically  ignored 
that  there  was  a  third  role  which  he  might  fill  with  more  credit  to 
himself  and  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  public — that  he  might 
conciliate  foes  rather  than  foment  social  strife,  that  he  might  essay 
the  duties  of  a  peacemaker  rather  than  those  of  a  firebrand.  It  was 
because  this  possibility  had  been  entirely  omitted  from  popular  con* 
sideration  that  joumaUsm  bore  the  unsavoury  repute  with  which  it 
had  become  invested.  Either  my  lord  regarded  the  anonymous 
newspaper  writer  as  a  dependent  to  be  tolerated  and  indeed  encour- 
aged, or  else  as  the  base  stirrer  up  of  all  evil  passions,  the  stormy 
petrel  of  a  much-troubled  generation.  Either  the  masses  despised 
the  journalist  as  the  literary  toady  of  an  order  whose  members  were 
their  natural  enemies,  and  who  employed  some  poor  devil  of  a 
scribbler  just  as  they  would  a  gamekeeper  to  trap  vermin  or  a 
setter  to  mark  partridges ;  or  else  they  were  proudly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  journalist  was  their  own  creation,  as  he  was  their 
ehampion ;  that  a  breath  of  their  air  could  unmake  him  even  as  a 
breath  had  made.  Add  to  this  that  the  periodical  writing  of  the 
time  was  always  personal  and  sometimes  scurrilous;  that  the  flavour 
of  Swift's  pointed  malignity,  as  seen  in  his  pamphlets,  adhered  to  it, 
though  much  of  the  verve  and  vigour  had  evaporated ;  that  abuse 
was  made  to  do  duty  for  argument ;  that  though  there  was  much 
sharpness  there  was  little  scholarship  in  the  ephemeral  literature  of 
the  times, — and  the  reason  why  journalism  was  discredited  will  be 
abundantly  apparent.  Fonblanque  determined  to  succeed  as  a  journal- 
ist, and  by  bis  success  to  elevate  the  tone  and  to  raise  the  profes- 
sion of  journalism.  Each  of  these  things,  to  the  supreme  honour 
of  the  man  be  it  spoken,  he  did. 

But  if  from  the  first  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  the  tool  of 
the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  faction,  nor  yet  to  pander  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  thus  steering 
midway  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  he  adopted  a  colourless  tone 
of  opinion  any  more  than  he  did  an  emasculate  style  of  diction.  On 
the  contrary,  the  views  entertained  by  Fonblanque  were  of  the  most 
sharply  defined  and  decided  description.  And  Fonblanque  himself 
was  classed — and  correctly  for  that  matter — among  the  *  instructed 
Liberals*  of  his  generation.  He  was  pitted  against  the  successive 
Tory  administrations  from  1812  to  1841.  But  he  attacked  mea- 
sures rather  than  men,  or,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the 
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abuses  which  Toryiem  tolerated,  than  the  creed  ol 
Some  one  haa  said  of  biin  that  it  was  the  Six  Actc 
which  drote  him  into  journalism,  and  the  remark  i  r.  _„ 

merit  of  conveying  a  fair  impression  of  the  spirit  ai._ 
animated  Fonblanqne  throughout  his  journalistic  careui.  hl., 

moreover,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  such  very  advi    bi  nen 

as  Mr.  J.   S.  MiU,  Mr.  G.  Grote,   and  Sir  W.  M    es*VM..  it, 

aays  the  author  of  the  memoir  to  which  I  have  atready  ouuucd, 
'  although  there  was  a  perfect  agreement  in  the  abstract  principka 
dpon  vhich  their  political  career  was  founded,  the  difi'ereuce  in  the 
order  of  their  minds  and  natores  soon  created  a  marked  divergence 
in  practice.  Fonblanqne,  though  thoronghly  in  earncBt,  was  never  an 
enthusiast.  He  was  of  the  three  the  least  theoretical,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  the  most  moderate  in  his  views.  Both  Grote  and 
Mm  had  an  overweening  admiration  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  highest  and  purest  of  all  pohtical  systems,  and  the  one  beat 
calculated  to  insure  the  tnie  object  of  the  greatest  number.  Fon- 
bhiuqae,  nn  the  coutrarj',  used  to  maintain  that  a  form  of  government 
was  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  national  life,  and  that  it  mattered 
htUe  whether  the  head  of  the  State  were  called  king  or  president 
while  the  people  were  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  love  of 
liberty.'  The  truth  probably  was  that  Fonblanqne  could  distinguish 
between  liberty  and  license ;  that  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
bllacy  embodied  in  the  assumption  that  the  government  which  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  number  must  be  necessarily 
calculated  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ; 
and  that  he  knew  that  the  caprice  and  passion  which  animate  popular 
Terdicts  and  sway  the  popular  choice  must  materially  mihtate 
against  real  and  permanent  popular  well-being.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Fonbt&nque  never  threw  in  his  lot  at  all  unreservedly  with  Grote,  Mill, 
and  Molesworth.  He  was  a  constitutional  radical,  and  he  believed 
that  constitutions  grow  and  are  not  made.  If  Fonblanqne  was 
writing  in  1874,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Liberalism  could 
claim  him  as  a  thorough-paced  ally. 

We  in  our  time  can  scarcely  understand  the  temptation  by  which 
the  journalist,  who  had  convictions  and  also  an  aptitude  for  forcible 
expression,  was  assailed  to  overstep  the  temperance  of  diction  that 
we  now  see  uniformly  preserved  in  the  columns  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  It  was  in  1812  that  the  Post  spoke  of  the  Kegent  as  '  the 
glory  of  the  people,'  'the  protector  of  the  arts,'  'the  conqueror  of 
hearts,'  'theMteceuas  of  the  age,'  'the  magister  loquendi,'  'the 
master  of  style.'*  Such  an  excess  of  adulatory  compliment  was 
calculated  to  provoke  reprisals.     How  it  did  so  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Oirt  the  devil  his  doe,  and  that  hia  late  Uajeity  Qeorge  IT.  oould  oomuuuid 
a  Ttrj  amX  and  pretty  atjle  of  diction  it  shown  by  the  holograph  note  whioh  ha 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  WelliDgtOD,  aooompanyiag  the  aaaoancement  that  bis  grace 
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Hants,  and  what  was  the  pnniBbmcnt  which  ensued,  need  not  be 
restated  here.  It  is  the  paper  which  the  Hunts  edited,  the  Ex- 
aminer,  with  which  the  name  of  Fonbianque  ia  moBt  conspicuously 
identified.  He  wrote  for  it  before  1880,  but  only  in  1830  did  he 
become  its  editor.  The  general  nature  of  the  task  that  he  proposed 
to  accomplish,  the  position  that  he  assumed  from  the  first  in  the 
vexed  world  of  journalism,  has  been  already  explained,  Some  re- 
marks on  the  more  purely  literary  features  of  his  work  may  he  added. 
'  In  the  many  deep-rooted  abuses  of  the  day,'  writes  his  nephew, 
'  in  the  unconstitutional  pretensions  of  monarchical  or  oligarchic 
power,  in  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  dominant  classes  to  reform 
or  relaxation  of  privilege,  and  in  the  yet  more  stubborn  bigotry  of  an 
arrogant  Church  Establishment,  he  found  a  fruitful  field  of  labour 
and  a  free  and  congenial  exercise  for  his  vigorous  pen.'  The  literary 
method  adopted  by  Fonblanqne  was  preeminently  his  own.  It  is 
not  merely  that  'he  expended  himself  much  in  phrase-poiishing 
and  hardening  with  mnch  and  often  obvious  labour,'  that  he  was 
perpetually  and  painfully  straining  after  antithesis,  that  he  thought 
the  sum  and  substance  of  literary  excellence  consisted  in  a  judiciously 
introduced  epigram,  and  that  be  was  generally  the  most  conscien- 
tious worker  of  his  time.  What  strikes  one  most  in  reading  the 
selections  from  Fonbknque's  contributions  to  the  Examiner  and 
other  journals  printed  in  this  volume,  is  the  extraordinary  and,  it 
must  be  added,  the  occasionally  very  fehcitous  use  which  he  makes 
of  anecdote  and  metaphor  as  substitutes  for  ratiocination  and  argu- 
ment. Take  the  following  iuataaee — the  article  in  question  is  on 
the  House  of  Lords — its  one  idea,  elaborated  from  the  first  line  to 
the  last,  is  the  fanciful  analogy  that  may  be  discovered  between 
Hicks's  Hall  and  that  unjuat  assemblage  which  constitutes  the  upper 
branch  of  our  legislature  :  '  There  is  a  pleasant  story  of  a  provincial 
antiquary's  journey  to  visit  Hicks's  Hall.  A  hundred  miles  ofl'every- 
body  could  tell  him  about  Hicks's  Hall;  they  knew  all  about  it, 
where  it  was,  and  what  it  was  like — nota  viat/is  nuUi  domits  BVa. 
But  as  the  traveller  diminished  the  distance  from  Hicks's  Hall  tha 
information  about  it  became  less  and  less  positive,  and  when  two 
or  three  miles  off,  no  one  knew  it  or  could  say  or  conceive  anything 
about  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is  another  Hicks's  liall.  A  couple 
of  months  ago  every  one  knew  what  the  Lords  would  do  with  the 

Com  Bill But  as  the  day  of  proof  approaches,  and  as  we  get 

nearer  and  nearer  to  Hicks's  Hall,  all  these  pleasing  certainties 

hkd  been  promoted  to  the  tlignity  of  a  riuM.m&rsliRl  afl«r  the  bRttte  of  Vittoris. 
Tbe  Duke,  it  gliould  be  aaid,  b>d  furvtarded  hla  lto}'Bl  Uighneaa,  um  a  trophy,  the 
brifiin  of  one  of  Naiioleon's  gcoerala :  '  Your  glorioua  condunt  is  dI>ovo  all  human 
praiw,  and  far  above  an;  reward. .  ■  .  You  bave  «eat  me,  amoog  tlia  trophleo  of  jonr 
unriTalled  tame,  the  slaft  of  a  Frenah  matdialj  and  I  Bead  70U  In  returo  that  Ol  ^ 
England'  (Ourwood,  i.  B32). 


^ 
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vaniah.'     The  veiy  best  illustration  of  this  mode  c  ■ 

Teasoning  it  is,  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparisoD  be 

protected  farmer  and  the  unprotected  female,  at  pag<  -  -  -^ 

My  bnainess,  however,  ia  not  so  mnch  with  the  wii,  ifidom, 

the  Butire  and  sagacity,  of  Fonblan que— which  the  render  i  take 
for  granted — as  with  the  precise  degree  in  which  he  contrioaied  to 
the  prestige  of  journalism  as  a  liberal  j'fofession.  Now  it  was  al- 
lowed by  all  Fonblanque's  contemporaries  that  he,  more  than  any 
other  man.  had  raised  it  from  the  low  esteem  in  which  it  previously 
was.  '  No  man.'  says  Lord  Henry  Bulwer  (the  late  Lord  Dalling), 
'  need  be  ashamed  of  a  profession  of  which  Albany  Fonblauque  is  a 
member.'  The  testimony  of  Lord  Dalling's  ever-famous  brother,  the 
Ute  Lord  Lytton,  and  of  Mr.  Disraeh,  is  not  less  siguiliGant.  Both 
liieae  gentlemen,  though  generally  opposed  to  Fonblanque  in  politics, 
were  ready  to  assist  him  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  Examiner 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  newspaper  literature.  I  need  offer  no 
apology  for  estracting  in  extenso  the  following  letter,  whose  initials 
reveal  its  authorship : 

'  My  dear  Friend,— Ten  years  of  the  Examiner  insured  and 
safe  is  a  delight  few  people  can  resist — even  the  bats  and  owls 
themselves,  I  should  think. 

'  The  highest  compliment  to  your  honesty  is  that  it  is  uphill 
work  to  rise.  If  you  would  only  pander  to  the  mob,  whether  gentle 
or  bimplc,  you  would  be  read  by  itli  the  world.  As  it  is,  you  must 
be  contented  for  a  abort  time  longer  with  the  feme  more  universally 
acknowledged  than  that  of  any  political  writer  in  England  except 
Swift,  and  him  you  beat  in  wisdom,  consistency,  and  principle. — 
Affectionately  yours,  E.  L.  B.' 

Mr.  l>israeli  writes  with  less  empresaement,  but  not  with  less 
of  meaning;  'I  hope,'  he  aaya — his  note  is  dated,  ' Bradenham 
House,  Wycombe,  Bucks,  March  1(),  1834' — *yon  will  permit  me 
to  inscribe  my  name  in  the  hat  of  scceders  to  your  proposition.  My 
friend  Mr.  Clay— at  present  on  a  visit  to  us  here — begs  me  on  his 
behalf  to  express  the  same  claim.'  With  pardonable  pride  we  find 
Fonblanque  congratulating  himself  upon  '  the  remarkable  fact  that 
for  thirty  years  and  more  the  i.'j:anuHcr  bas  never  appeared  in  a  court 
of  law  to  meet  even  the  charge  of  libel.'  Fonblanque's  integrity 
utd  ability  received  more  valuable  recognition  than  this.  The  fact 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  he  was  the  very  first  newspaper 
nun  whom  the  Government  of  the  day  singled  out  as  the  recipient 
ofhonour  and  promotion  on  the  ground  of  bis  services  to  literature. 
He  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  a  period  when  our 
North -American  colonies  were  undergoing  those  changes  in  their 
pohtical  system  which  he  had  always  advocated.     This  offer  he 
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declined.  He  accepted,  in  1847,  the  post  of  Statistical  Secretaiy 
to  the  Bpard  of  Trade.  He  secured  a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty 
for  his  son.  He  was  appointed,  in  1854,  the  English  representa- 
tiye  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress. 

If  it  is  the  fact  that  newspapers  are  one  of  the  social  and  literary 
necessities  of  the  age — that  the  demand  for  them  has  been  created 
by  the  increased  facility  of  geographical  communication,  as  well  as 
by  the  new  elements  of  popularity  which  have  been  admitted  into  our 
public  and  political  life — it  is  not  less  the  fact  that  the  profession  of 
the  newspaper  writer  has  been  immensely  elevated  in  popular  esteem 
by  the  influence  of  the  personal  example  and  work,  by  the  moral  of 
the  career,  of  such  a  man  as  Fonblanqne.  In  more  senses  than  one 
does  the  C&mous  editor  of  the  Examiner  deserve  to  be  called  a  patri- 
arch of  journalism — by  virtue,  first,  of  his  period;  by  virtue,  secondly, 
of  his  labours  and  their  result.  The  volume  published  by  Messrs. 
Bentiey  is  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  press ;  but  the 
assistimce  which  Fonblanque  rendered  to  the  journalistic  calling  is 
not  conterminous  with  the  hard-and-fast  lines  of  any  political  creed. 
Conservative  journalists  and  Liberal  journalists  feel  alike  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts  and  the  force  of  his  success.  Thus  it  is  that  the  name 
of  Fonblanque  is  inevitably  suggestive  of  certain  considerations  touch- 
ing the  present  status  of  the  occupation  which  he  so  conscientiously 
and  energetically  pursued.  From  the  contemplation  of  what  jour- 
nalism and  journalists  were  when  Fonblanque  first  took  up  the  pe- 
riodical pen,  and  when  he  sheathed  it  for  ever,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
inquire  whether  there  have  since  been  introduced  any  changes  into 
their  condition,  and  whether  the  trade  of  the  newspaper  scribe  has 
continuously  thriven  and  prospered,  from  all  points  of  view,  in  a  ratio 
of  geometrical  increase.  I  am  not  going  to  appraise  the  precise 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  influence  which  journalism  has  upon  the 
manufacture  of  that  remarkable  compound  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
of  sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  known  as  public  opinion.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  journalist,  I  take  it,  in  this  respect  both  to  swim 
with  the  tide,  and  at  the  same  time  to  head  it  by  a  few  inches ;  to 
interpret  rather  than  to  originate ;  to  criticise  rather  than  construct. 
He  must  say  *  what  all  have  thought,  but  none  so  well  expressed.' 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  influence  of  newspapers  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  its  effect  upon  the  dialect  of  ordinary  life  than  upon  the 
formation  of  political  ideas.  In  his  essay  on  Style,  De  Quincey  ex- 
presses a  view  practically  identical.  '  Formerly,*  writes  the  Opium- 
eater,  '  the  natural  impulse  of  every  man  was  spontaneously  to  use 
the  language  of  life  ;  the  language  of  books  was  a  secondary  attain- 
ment, not  made  without  effort.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  daily 
composers  of  newspapers  have  so  long  dealt  in  the  professional  idiom 
of  books,  as  to  have  brought  it  home  to  every  reader  in  the  nation 
who  does  not  violenUy  resist  it  by  some  domestic  advantages.     Time 
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was,  within  onr  own  remembrance,  thai  if  you  should 
passing  along  the  street,  from  any  old  apple-woman  ai 
"  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness,"  forthwith  yi  "u 

shidd  like  a  skittish  horse ;  yon  would  have  run  aw;.j  m.. 

terror  as  any  old  Roman  upon  those  occasions  when  Boa  uic  i 

At  present  yon  swallow  such  marvels  as  matters  of  cq 
Thia  13  one  form  of  the  evil  impressed  upon  our  style  by  juurmuism ; 
a  dire  monotony  of  bookish  idiom  has  encrusted  and  stiffened  al' 
native  freedom  of  expression,  like  some  scaly  leprosy  or  elephantiasis 
barking  and  hide-binding  the  fine  natural  pulses  of  the  elastic  flesh. 
If  De  Qoincey  had  been  permitted  by  the  three  sisters  to  extend  hif- 
observations  to  the  present  year  of  grace,  he  would  probably  ha^ 
remarked  that  the  English  country  gentleman  talks  his  Times,  au^ 
that  the  young  well-to-do  tradesman  prattles  his  Telegraph.  Arch- 
deacon Deniaon  said,  on  a  memorable  occasion  some  two  or  throe 
years  ago,  that  he  objected  to  leading  articles  altogether,  because 
they  taught  people  to  trust  to  the  thinking  of  others  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  think  for  themselves. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  arehidiaconal  criticisE 
was  altogether  too  sweeping  in  its  scope.  The  number  of  peoplo 
who  are  capable  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  upon  any  topic 
of  pnblic  moment  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  opinions  second-hand 
may  be  better  than  no  opinions  at  all.  Even  a  mental  stock- 
in-trade  not  of  first-rate  quality  is  better  than  an  absolute  mental 
vacuum.  But  if  the  archdencon  had  qualified  his  strictures  by  the 
mtarposition  of  one  little  dissyllable — -party — he  would  at  least  have 
seenmd  the  fervent  approval  of  one  humble  individual.  Old  foea 
reappear  with  new  faces.  There  is  a  fatalism  in  the  history  of 
the  newspaper  press,  as  in  the  history  of  most  other  things.  The 
journalist  of  to-day  is  not  tempted  to  truckle  or  to  swagger,  to 
oinge  or  to  roar — pace  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  young  Hons — 
u  he  was  at  the  commencement  of  Albany  Fonblanqne's  career,  and 
occasionally  afterwards.  I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Disraeli  say  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  comrse  of  an  important  debate,  '  I  do 
not  wish  to  decry  the  whole  system  of  leading  articles — I  have  written 
leading  u^ides  myself-— but  what  I  do  find  fanlt  with  them  for  ia 
that  they  are  never  anything  more  than  the  most  ex-parU  state- 
ments.' Here  yon  have  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  Journalism  is  a 
legitimate  department  of  literature — a  tributary  stream  of  that  running 
river  which  flows  right  away  from  the  Pierian  fount.  It  is  party 
journalism  which  is  the  bane.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  too  often 
Umited  to  the  privilege  of  abusing  antagonists.  To  the  writer  this 
mach-vaonted  freedom  degenerates  into  sheer  and  absolute  servitude. 
The  party  jonmaliHt  is  at  every  turn  weighted  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past  and  the  politics  of  the  present  which  belong  to  the  states- 
men whom  he  represents  in  print.     He  will  receive  the  strictest 
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direptions  from  his  editor  to  take  his  cae  in  all  matters,  great  or 
small,  from  the  leader  of  the  party ;  nay,  that  same  leader  will  con- 
descend to  despatch  missiyes  from  Grosvenor-gate  to  Fleet-street, 
or  from  Carlton-honse-terrace  to  a  certain  square  contigaons  to  Lnd- 
gate-hill,  conyeying  fall  intelligence  as  to  the  subject  of  which  the 
leader-writer  is  to  treat,  and  the  views  on  those  subjects  which  it  is 
held  desirable  he  should  express.  From  the  line  of  action  thus 
marked  out  for  him  our  journalist  will  not  be  permitted  to  stir  one 
inch  ;  and  if  in  a  moment  of  impulsively  independent  originality  he 
ventures  to  interpolate  a  single  bit  of  sentiment  of  his  own,  that 
sentiment  will  be  remorselessly  eliminated  by  a  discreet  editor,  who, 
if  he  has  been  acting  up  to  his  duty,  corrects  the  article  of  his  con- 
tributor fresh  from  the  rumours  of  lobbies,  and  newly  primed  with 
all  the  gossip  of  clubs. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  party  which  is  the  one  grievous  and  inseparable 
drawback  to  the  professional  pursuit  of  journalism,  and  it  is  an 
obstacle  that  will  not  be  disposed  of  till  the  spirit  of  party  is  extinct 
in  parliamentary  government — an  event  which  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  somewhere  about  the  Greek  Kalends.  Yet  the  length  to 
which  partisanship  is  carried  in  journalism  is  really,  if  those  who 
are  chiefly  interested  could  but  be  made  to  see  it,  fatal  to  the  object 
aimed  at,  as  well  as  mischievous  to  the  morality  both  of  reader  and 
writer.  The  value,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  of  the  support 
lent  by  a  newspaper  to  a  party  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  known 
independence  of  the  organ  in  question.  If  it  is  notorious  that  a  cer- 
tain print  is  the  very  obedient  and  humble  servant  of  a  certain  party, 
ready  to  carp,  to  snarl,  and  to  sneer  at  all  its  foes,  determined 
never  to  recognise  any  good  thing  in  whatever  emanates  from  any 
other  quarter,  then  the  moral  efifect  of  the  influence  produced  by 
newspaper  advocacv  is  nil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  journalism  does 
not,  even  when  agreeing  generally  with  the  principles  of  a  party,  ab- 
negate its  proper  functions  of  criticism  and  censure ;  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  show  that  it  has  an  opinion  of  its  own,  and  that  it  is  no  mere 
mechanical  apparatus  for  the  registration  of  official  views;  then, 
assuming  ability  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  the  im- 
portance of  the  championship  of  such  an  organ  is  incalculable.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Times — a  power  which  yet  remains 
out  of  sigbt  superior  to  that  exercised  by  any  one  of  its  contem- 
poraries. It  is  the  tendency  of  journalistic  zeal  to  outdo  itself ;  and 
so  long  as  newspaper  proprietors  are  socially  ambitious,  and  specu- 
late on  the  acquisition  of  titular  distinction  or  family  ennoblement, 
or  on  the  elevation  of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  a  social  sphere 
more  exalted  than  that  in  which  nature  has  placed  them,  party 
journalism  will  continue  a  burlesque  of  loyalty,  a  travesty  upon  yeo- 
man's aid. 

What  the  style  of  Albany  Fonblanque  is  has  been  already  de- 
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scribed — utterly  miHke  anything  to  be  found  in  tl 
jonmalism  in  the  present  day.  The  sparkling  salli 
illaatratioD,  the  consummate  satirical  thruBts,  the  eledgr 
inTective,  which  dazzles  while  it  falls — -where  be  tbei' 
papers  of  our  generation  ?  We  have  banished  scun  y  and  satire 
from  journalism,  for  which  we  ought  of  course  to  be  truly  thankful. 
Bat  we  have  pureed  our  periodical  literature  of  these  banes  only  at  a 
considerable  price.  We  are  very  decorous,  but  we  are  also  very  doll. 
Our  leader  writers  go  along  at  a  reasonably  swift,  good,  business-like 
pa«e  ;  they  never  break  into  a  gallop  that  hurries  us  on  with  them  ; 
iber  never  stop  on  the  road  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  intellectual 
high  jinks  which  Fonblanque  did — which  Barnes,  Sterling,  Maginn, 
auii  Giffard  did.  If  they  continue  at  the'r  present  rate,  leading 
articles — or,  as  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  used  to  pronounce 
the  word,  leaden  articles — will  soon  become  about  as  lively  reading 
as  a  blue-book ;  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  they  have 
not  already  attained  that  acme  of  side-shaking  merriment.  Yet  it 
is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  find  grave  fault  with  the  work'  of  the 
modem  leader  writer.  It  is  not  brilliant,  hut  it  la  sensible.  The 
author  of  these  articles  is  not  a  genius ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar.  He  was  probably  at  a  public  school  and  at  a  university. 
He  is  a  little  man,  of  meek  manners,  of  much  various  information. 
He  seldom  drinks  anything  more  at  his  dinner  than  a  pint  of  the  club 
claret.  Cavillers  call  him  a  prig;  but  really  he  is  praiseworthy 
eniiti^h.  Only  humour  is  not  his  forte — -nor  is  eloquence,  nor  fire. 
The  truth  is  that,  jonmaliatically  speaking,  we  live  in  an  age  not  of 
mioDOws  nor  tritons,  but  of  moderate-sized  carp,  perch,  roach,  dace, 
and  gudgeon.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  well  educated,  more  or 
less  intelligent,  more  or  less  capable  to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
more  or  less  anxious  to  make  &om  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred, 
paid  monthly,  per  annum  by  his  writing.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  there  were  more  scintillating  flashes  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  the 
early  days  of  Fonblanque,  because  Punch  and  its  comic  contem- 
poraries had  not  yet  been  estabhshed  to  divert  into  their  particular 
channel  all  the  currents  of  humonr  and  waggery ;  still,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  these  respectable  prints  so  wildly  droll,  vrith  their  mono- 
poly of  all  this,  as  to  render  such  a  theory  entirely  plausible  ? 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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Mb.  Seifteb  was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  somewhat  ideal  tem- 
perament. From  his  cradle  upwards,  i.e.  to  the  mature  age  of 
eighteen,  he  had  been  educated  wholly  by  a  brace  of  gushing  aunts, 
who  were  too  good — far  too  good — and  too  ugly — far  too  ugly — ^to 
marry,  albeit  they  were  endowed  with  enough  consols  to  make  the 
most  fastidious  mouth  water.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sent  somewhere 
about  his  fourteenth  birthday  to  a  private  tutor,  one  Mr.  Phle- 
bottom,  who  took  sixty  odd  private  pupils,  and  as  many  more  as 
he  could  get,  at  an  exorbitiCnt  figure.  Aunt  Bet,  however,  having 
dreamed  a  dream  to  the  effect  that  her  sweet  lamb,  videlicet  Master 
Shifter,  was  being  slowly  roasted  on  the  most  approved  method 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  by  inhuman  schoolfellows,  drove  over  to 
Mr.  Phlebottom's,  and  discovering  the  lamb's  caudal  region,  after 
eighteen  hours'  private  tuition,  already  bruised  with  a  racquet-bat, 
whilst  his  new  clothes  were  torn  and  he  himself  was  blubbering, 
promptly  removed  him.  From  this  point  in  his  history,  whatever 
knowledge  he  acquired — and  it  was  not  either  varied  or  extensive—* 
was  of  a  home-made  sort.  In  short,  aunt  Bet  and  aunt  Maude 
contrived,  by  lecturing,  coddling,  and  spooning,  to  evolve  the  most 
splendid  of  paradoxes — a  masculine  old-maid. 

Now  these  dear  virgin  ladies  de  rigueur  adored  a  parson — un- 
perfected  femininity  always  does.  When  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Dalma- 
hoy  entered  the  same  apartment  wherein  were  seated  aunts  Bet 
and  Maude,  aunt  Bet  always  blushed  as  if  she  had  been  detected 
in  the  perpetration  of  some  very  reprehensible  act,  whilst  aunt 
Maude  giggled  inanely  as  though  the  Rev.  Barnabas — grimmest  of 
grim  divines — were  Mr.  Sothem,  Mr.  Toole,  or  Arthur  Sketchley 
in  the  flesh.  From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  aunt  Bet  was  grave, 
aunt  Maude  gay.  Perhaps  of  the  two  aunt  Bet  was  the  more 
susceptible.  Moreover,  as  she  ruled  the  roast  and  her  sister,  and 
further,  as  she  doted  on  Mr.  Dalmahoy,  it  came  to  pass  that  an 
appeal  was  made  to  that  individual's  judgment  with  reference  to 
the  future  of  Mr.  Skifter,  who  had  arrived  at  an  age  when,  but  for 
austere  canonical  regulations  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  married 
his  grandmother. 

The  question  thus  categorically  put  in  unison  by  the  ladies  to 
their  pet  parson  received  the  following  common- sense  answer  : 

'  Send  him  to  the  university.' 

What  university?  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bonn,  Munich,  Dur- 
ham, Harvard,  St.  Andrews — where  ? 
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Mr.  Itilmahoj  enggeBted,  sotto  voce,  '  Dnblin.' 

But   Miss   Bet  was  down  upon  him  :    '  0  Sir.  ]  '  she 

died,  '  I  feel  eure,  because  you  wear  that  becoming  .  i  in 

church,  that  ;oa  ciust  be  an  Oxford  man,  and  I  ehould  so  use  our 
dear  nephew  to  join  your  ou-n  university !  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  there  would  form  one  more  link,  and  that—' 

Aunt  Bet  paused.     Her  feelings  were  running  away  with  her. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  truthfulness,  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Dalmahoy 
did  not  gradnato  at  Oxford,  but  at  the  Irish  university.  For 
reasons  of  his  own,  however,  he  elected  to  sport  the  Oxford  colour. 
Hence  his  tongne  was  tied,  and  be  could  but  feebly  acquiesce  in 
the  propriety  of  entering  Mr.  Skifter  at  Oxford. 

To  the  City  of  Sausages  our  hero  accordingly  betook  himself  in 
due  course,  after  having  undergone  a  preliminary  preparation  by 
coaching  with  Mr.  Dalmahoy's  cnrate — a  young  gentleman,  by  the 
way,  who,  in  a  yawning  match,  would  have  won  the  stakes  with 
plenty  to  epare.  He  matriculated  as  an  unattached  student,  i.e. 
he  did  not  become  a  member  of  any  college,  and  found  comfortable 
lodgings  in  the  domicile  of  one  John  Ditmas,  a  scout. 

I  mnst  add  that  ho  had  brought  with  him,  over  and  above  a 
cargo  of  theological  and  classical  works,  his  aunts'  blessing,  which 
took  the  form  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  plate  and  linen,  a  huge 
filter,  and  a  Banyan's  Pilgrim' si  Progress,  profusely  illustrated. 

The  marrellous  allegory  of  the  immortal  Puritan  tinker  had 
been  his  studv  and  delight  from  infancy.  In  ffict,  to  approach  the 
point  of  oar  narrative,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  believe  in  it,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  those  notions  of  demonology  which 
filtered  through  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  brain  of 
Banyan. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  Mrs.  Ditmas,  the  faithful 
sponse  of  John,  who,  as  has  l^een  stated,  was  scout  or  servant  of 
St.  Boniface  College,  announced  through  the  bedroom  keyhole  to 
the  slamberiDg  Mr.  Skifter  that  breakfast  was  ready  and  waiting. 

To  fling  on  bis  integnments  with  an  old-maidish  disregard  of 
water  was  the  work  of  bnt  a  few  moments.  Then  Mr.  Skifter 
descended. 

'  Which  you  didn't  mention  what  you'd  'ave  for  yer  breakfast, 
Mr.  Skifter;  so  I've  pervided  for  this  momin'.  Another  day  you 
can  border  for  yerself  accordin'  to  yer  likin'.' 

And  a  very  nice  matronly  way  of  doing  things  too,  suggested 
perhaps  by  a  glance  at  the  new  lodger,  who  seemed  built  on  dif- 
ferent lines  from  the  commonplace  undergraduate ;  but,  for  all  its 
freedom,  sound  common  sense.  Mr.  Skifter  gazed  at  her,  then  at 
the  breakfast- table,  finally  at  the  appointments  thereof — appalled. 

'  Kiddyneya,  sir,'  explained  Mrs.  Ditmas  confidentially,  'and  a 
bit  of  curried  sole,  and  the  legs  of  a  widgeon,  which  it  is  with  the 
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toast  and  fried  pertaties,  as  I  thought  yer  might  manage  just  for 
once,  sir.' 

Mr.  Skifber's  eyes  rolled  like  a  thnnder-clond  which  cannot  coy- 
trive  to  burst. 

'  Yon  see,  sir/  continued  Mrs.  Ditmas  apologetically,  '  John 
he's  'ead  bed-maker  of  Boniface.  Being  so,  he've  a  right  to  the 
puckquisites.  That's  how  it  is  that  broken  vittles  is  allers  plenti- 
ful in  this  'ouse.     They  works  in,  and — ' 

Mr.  Skifter's  eyes  fixed  for  a  second  on  the  crockery.  There 
were  on  the  table  six  plates,  each  one  of  a  difierent  size  and  shape 
from  the  other ;  a  breakfast-cup  of  large  dimensions  located  on  a 
pigmy  saucer ;  a  teapot  which  bore  no  relation  to  the  slop-basin  ; 
item,  several  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  other  accessories,  not  one 
of  which  could  claim  cousinship  with  its  next-door  neighbour  in 
regard  of  type,  magnitude,  or  quality. 

Mrs.  Ditmas'  quick  eye  took  in  the  young  man's  amazement. 
He  had  been  at  home  accustomed  to  terrible  congruity,  the  pro- 
perest  precision.     He  was  staggered. 

'  Which  it  is,'  she  added  explanatorily,  '  as  we're  frugal  people, 
all  them  things  as  meets  your  eye  in  this  'ouse  'ave  worked  in, — at 
different  times,  that  is;  and  from  various  masters.  That  there 
silyver  spoon  with  the  crest  upon  it  was  left  be'ind,  being  one  of  a 
set,  by  Mr.  Nummus,  as  is  now  a  Member  of  Parlyment.  Them 
kiddyneys  was  what  remained  over  from  Mr.  Venter's  supper  last 
night,  and  that  there  widgeon's  legs — ' 

'  But,'  interrupted  Mr.  Skifber  with  an  awful  gasp,  '  I  can't  do 
it,  my  good  woman.  It  would  be  to  commit  an  act  of  condonation, 
if  not  to  become  an  accomplice  in  several  murders.  I'm  a  Christian, 
not  a  cannibal.' 

'  Ourd  gracious  !'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ditmas  in  astonishment. 

'  I  mean,'  said  Mr.  Skifter  solemnly,  '  that  I  abhor  cruelty  to 
our  innocent  fellow-creatures.  I'm  a  sincere  vegetarian,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.' 

'  What's  that  ?'  snapped  Mrs.  Ditmas  testily. 

*I  never  eat  animal  food,*  groaned  Mr.  Skifter.  'Take  away 
these  hideous  reminiscences  of  a  foul  carnage.  Get  me  vegetable 
matter — d'ye  hear,  my  good  woman  !' 

'  Lawk-a-daisy,  bless  us  !*  cried  Mrs.  Ditmas,  downright  offended. 
'  There's  the  pertaties.' 

*  Hum,*  remarked  Mr.  Skifter,  smelling  them  dubiously  ;  *  they 
seem  to  have  been  fried  in  animal  fat — dripping.' 

'  Darned  if  I  know,'  observed  Mrs.  Ditmas.  '  They  worked 
in  along  of  the  other  vittles  as  came  from  the  college  kitchen.' 

Being  hungry,  Mr.  Skifter  put  his  conscience  in  his  pocket,  and 
forthwith  pitched  into  the  aforesaid  potatoes.  During  the  operation 
of  deglutition,  Mrs.  Ditmas,  anxious  to  ingratiate  herself  with  a 
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gentleman  whose  tastes  appeared  to  her  ao  very  8 

work   to  uncord  certain  boxes   of  his   containiDg  p  linen 

packed  scrupulously  by  the  fair  hands  of  his  dear  ■  m 

Maude. 

'  Beautiful !'  cried  the  good   woman   in   genuint 
'  QCTer  fingered  betterer   things.     They'll   work    in  quiHj      ouj, 
they  will.' 

Mr.  Skitter  turned  round  promptly  with  his  month  full.  mt 

could  she  mean  ?     Work  in  !     Did  goods  thus  labelled  ever  work 
out  Bgaio  ? 

The  above  brief  episode  will  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  some 
notion  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  an  earnest  vege- 
tarian. That  Mr.  Skifler,  in  accordaneo  with  his  previoaa  anile 
training,  was  dogmatically  obstinate,  Mrs.  Ditmas  very  soon  dis- 
covered. He  held  with  magnificent  loyalty  the  principle  continually 
asserted  by  aunt  Bet — to  wit,  that  what  she  said  must  be  right, 
liecanse  she  said  it. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  this  proniiaing  young  student  was  put 
upon  rather  starvation  diet — a  circumstance  not  exactly  conducive  to 
mental  equilibrinm  ;  for,  be  it  added,  his  principal  stimulant,  not 
to  say  ahment,  consisted  of  strong  tea.  Ho  was  devoted  to  Tern- 
plarism. 

'  Fills  his — unpronounceable  word — with  atiiff  as  isn't  fit  for  the 
swine  to  heat,'  asseverated  John  Ditmas,  gazing  upon  him  with  un- 
feigned pity,     John  could  eat  and  drink — especially  drink. 

Now  the  theory  on  which  Mr.  Hkifter  and  his  excellent  auLts 
based  their  practice  of  perpetual  flesh-fasting  arises  from  a  not 
tmnatnral  horror  of  Inflicting  pain  and  taking  the  life  of  sentient 
creatures.  The  shambles,  every  thinking  being  must  admit,  are 
per  te  &  degradation  to  humanity.  Possibly,  in  the  future,  science 
may  invent  some  exit  more  akin  to  euthanasia  for  sheep  and  oxen 
than  the  knife  and  the  pole-axe.  If  you  'come,  however,  to  equipoise 
sofi'ering,  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  British  dentist  does  not 
carry  off  the  palm  for  cruelty  over  the  head  of  the  British  slaughter- 
man, who,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  not  a  vivisector.  There  is 
tomethUiff  to  be  said  in  favour  of  beef  and  mutton — a  ventrical  argu- 
ment, no  doubt,  yet  one  which  can  boast  its  proper  premisses,  its 
major,  middle,  and  minor  term,  and  all  other  requisites  fora  perfect 
syllogism  in  Barbara. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Skifter.  One  notable  result  of  the  systematic 
startation  to  which  he  found  himself  subjected  was  a  certain  density 
of  intellect  which  fairly  disgusted  his  tutors.  Aunts  Bet  and 
Maude,  when  they  became  converted  to  the  vegetarian  creed,  with 
the  wisdom  of  serpents,  exerted  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  supply 
the  absence  of  meat  by  clever  cookery.  The  most  ravenous  of  flesh- 
devourers  might  have  dined  on  their  ordinary  regimen  without  a 
Tbibs  SvBiEB,  Vol.  VUI.  F.B.  Vol.  XXVIII.  E 
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gramble,  and  would  not  have  absolately  reqmred  a  second  feed  to 
fill  up  the  interstices.  Mrs.  Ditmas,  on  the  contrary,  confounded 
omelettes  with  wash-leather,  and  could  not  even  concoct  a  palatable 
salad-dressing.  The  outcome  of  her  incapacity  was  that  Mr.  Skifiber 
kept  himself  going  by  the  most  deleterious  of  dram-drinking,  viz. 
strong  tea ;  so  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  became  so  nervous  and 
odd  as  to  be  more  fit  for  a  strait  waistcoat  than  a  cap  and  gown. 

The  worst,  however,  had  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Skifter  being  unat- 
tached, and  thereby  relieved  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-students, 
found  time  hang  rather  heavy  oil  his  hands.  There  was  no  aunt 
about  Oxford,  to  spoon  or  to  be  cockered  by  ;  so  that  when  he  had 
delivered  himself  of  his  diurnal  epistle  to  aunts  Bet  and  Maude  his 
occupation  was  o'er.  Reading  of  the  serious  sort  he  disliked.  He 
possessed  no  stamina  for  manly  games.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  spend  some  four  or  five  hours  per  diem  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  where  the  newest  books  of  all 
varieties  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  together  with  the  cosiest  of 
arm-chairs  and  lecterns. 

One  day  he  lit  upon  the  work  of  an  eminent  thinker,  the  main 
design  whereof  was  to  prove  that  animal  life  and  vegetable  life  are 
identical.  In  the  pages  of  this  erudite  treatise  Mr.  Skifter  was 
taught  that  certain  vegetables  not  only  swallow  insects — like  the 
best  of  London  Christians  in  their  baker's  bread — but  also  digest 
them  when  swallowed.  This  fact  in  natural  science  set  Mr.  Skifter's 
brain  in  a  whirl.  Where,  he  asked  himself,  does  cruelty  end  ?  The 
vine,  we  all  know,  is  permeated  by  sap,  which  circulates  as  rapidly 
as  the  human  blood.  Evidently,  he  argued,  the  vine  is  a  sentient 
being.  And  if  the  vine,  why  not  the  potato  ?  Why  not  the  lettuce? 
Nay  more,  why  not  the  com  itself  ?  Mr.  Skifter  felt  petrified  as 
he  thought  on  the  awful  consequences  opened  to  his  vivid,  not  to 
say  morbid,  imagination. 

He  went  back  to  Mrs.  Ditmas*  comfortable  front  parlour,  where 
was  awaiting  his  arrival  a  vegetarian  repast.  The  good  woman 
groaned  over  the  number  of  dishes  exacted  by  the  new  theory  of 
stomachic  impletion.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Skifter  had  not  displayed  evi- 
dent signs  of  extreme  longitude  of  purse,  coupled  with  a  babyish 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  she  would  have  struck. 

'  It's  the  best  I  can  manage,  sir,'  she  remarked  apologetically, 
when  she  perceived  that  her  lodger,  in  lieu  of  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
flopped  himself  incontinently  into  an  arm-chair,  as  one  who  had 
abandoned  hope. 

*  Ye-es,  Mrs.  Ditmas,  thank  you ;  but — but  I  sha*n't  require  any 
dinner  to-day.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  my  dietary  will,  I 
perceive,  have  to  undergo  a  considerable  modification.* 

*  Bain't  you  'ungry,  then,  Mr.  Skifter  ?' 

'I — I  don't  know.     Yes;    perhaps  I  am.     But  I've  formed 
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mr  own   ronclasiona,  Mra.   Ditmas — conscientious  !, 

noatd  add — in  regard  of  the  duty  we  owe,  aa  respons 
oar  fellow  Chris —  that  is,  of  course,  our  fellow  creatur 
table  kingdom.  My  principle  hitherto  has  been,  whe 
dntv  cUah,  let  appetite  give  way,' 

Mrs.  Ditmas,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  fairly  my  I 

this  utterance. 

'  If  yon  mean,  sir,'  ehe  aaid,  '  as  how  as  yer  going  to  heat  meat 
like  a  sensible  gentleman,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  there's  a  dish  of 
tripe  down-stairs  as  was  for  John's  supper,  to  which  you're  welcome. 
Biled  it  is,  with  a  honion.' 

Mr.  Skifter  groaned. 

'  No.  no,'  he  sighed  forth  melodramatically,  '  I'm  no  backslider. 
Mind,  Mrs.  Ditmas,  must  triumph  over  matter.  Get  me  some 
lea.' 

'  And  yon  ain't  a-going  to  touch  this  here  dinner,  as  have  took 
me  all  the  arternoon  to  prepare  ?' 

'  Woman !'  remarked  Mr.  Skifter,  with  all  the  sternness  of  aunt 
Bet  graven  on  his  brow,  '  am  I  Cain,  Rush,  Palmer,  Troppman  ? 
I  cannot,  I  mnst  not,  I  will  not  imbrue  my  fingers — that  i^,  my 
jaws,  with  the — hum — blood,  sap,  vital  essence  of  the  innocent 
a«Dt!ent.  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  those 
who  happen  to  lack  my  intellectual  and  moral  force — in  a  word, 
to  abuse  my  empire  as  a  man.  Do  you  understand  me,  Mrs. 
Ditmas?' 

'Not  I,'  aaid  the  woman.  'Meats  for  the — unpronounceable 
word, — and  the — unpronounceable  word — for  meats.  Them's  my 
sentiments.  I  Ukea  my- — unprononnceable  word — full ;  cut  and  come 
a^n,  yon  know.  There,  do  'ee  sit  down,  like  a  good  gentleman, 
and  heat  a  bit.' 

Bat  Mr.  Skifter  was  firm.  No  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Ditmas  could 
induce  him  to  eat  anything  more  than  a  few  knobs  of  sugar,  which 
he  devoutly  prayed  might  have  been  estracted  from  dead  sugar- 
canes,  and  not  from  beet-root — a  very  sappy  vegetable,  and  hence, 
in  accordance  with  his  new  theory,  intensely  sentient. 

'  To  think,'  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  cup 
of  green  tea  and  Pilgrim'a  Progress — '  to  think  of  the  agonies  a 
potato  mast  undergo  when  it  is  peeled.' 

'John,'  remarked  Mrs.  Ditmas  to  her  lord  that  same  evening, 
Then  he  returned  from  St.  Boniface  College — '  John,  that  there 
Skiflcr's  rum  in  his  hupper  story.' 

'  None  the  wus  for  that,'  replied  John  sagely.  '  Take  it  oat  in 
ihe  bill ;   it  wants  a  ass  to  pay  our  figure.' 

Worldly  wise  as  Mr.  Ditmas  was,  he  forgot,  in  selecting  the 
donkey  as  a  fitting  parallel  for  his  lodger,  that  that  (Quadruped  can 
both  kick  and  bolt. 
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Mr.  Skifter,  after  sitting  up  all  night  swilling  green  tea  and 
gorging  the  imageries  of  his  faYOorite  Banyan,  performed  the  latter 
asinine  evolntion.  Indeed,  when  Mrs.  Ditmas  arose  from  her  oonch 
like  an  early  bird,  she  discoyered  him  in  a  strange  condition  of  mental 
tension,  indicative  of  an  OTer-wronght  brain. 

'  Mrs.  Ditmas,'  said  he  solemnly,  '  I  have  resolved  to  quit  this 
city  forthwith.     It  is  the  City  of  Destruction.' 

*  Very  good,  sir,'  retorted  Mrs.  Ditmas,  feeling  nothing  short  of 
hufifed.     '  I'll  make  out  yer  little  account.' 

*  Don't  trouble,'  cried  Mr.  Skifter.     '  It  doesn't  signify.' 

'  Not  signify !'  echoed  Mrs.  Ditmas,  panting  with  ill-suppressed 
wrath.  'Not  signify  indeed!  Arter  hall  the  heggs,  and  the 
homelicks,  and  the  pudd'ns,  and  kickshaws  as  I've  made  for  yer — 
yer  ought  to  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Skifter !' 

'  Sister  !'  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  griping  Mrs.  Ditmas  by  the 
hand,  '  this  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  glory  in.  Let  me  implore  you  to 
accompany  me  on  my  journey.  We  shall  want  for  nothing ;  and 
although  there  be  lions  and  demons  to  be  overcome,  I  shall  prevail  by 
the  aid  of  this  roll  and  my  staff.' 

Considering  that  '  this  roll'  was  Mr.  Scotson  Clark's  '  Marche 
aux  Flambeaux,'  tied  up  with  a  morsel  of  worsted  by  aunt  Bet,  and 
*  my  staff'  the  top  joint  of  a  fishing-rod,  Mrs.  Ditmas  might  fairly 
have  drawn  her  own  conclusions.  The  notion,  however,  of  losing 
her  all-precious  coin  quite  distorted  what  judgment  she  pos- 
sessed. 

'If  you  don't  let  me  alone,  Mr.  Skifter,'  she  said,  'John  'ull 
punch  yer  'ead  for  yer — that's  flat.' 

John  at  that  moment  was  discharging  his  usual  functions  in 
St.  Boniface  College,  or  his  wife's  prophecy  might  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter.     John  enjdyed  a  temper  and  a  fist. 

Mr.  Skifter,  nevertheless,  was  in  nowise  disconcerted  by  this 
threat.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather  emboldened  by  her  op- 
position. 

'  Mrs.  Ditmas,'  he  cried,  'you  are  displaying  the  fatal  temper  of 
Obstinate  and  Facing-both-ways.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  escape 
from  this  doomed  city.  You  shall  be  my  Christiana,  and  we  will 
journey  together  hand  in  hand.' 

Mrs.  Ditmas  appeared  to  take  quite  a  different  view  from  this  as 
regarded  her  proximate  future ;  for  she  straightway  scratched  his 
face  with  her  free  hand  till  the  blood  issued  forth  from  it  in  three 
separate  streams. 

'  What  !*  hissed  Mr.  Skifter,  '  you  won't  come  with  me  ?  You 
have  finally  decided  to  remain  behind,  like  Mrs.  Bat's-eyes,  Mrs. 
Inconsiderate,  Mrs.  Light-mind,  and  Mrs.  Know-nothing  ?  Then, 
Mrs.  Ditmas,  I  leave  you — with  sorrow  I  say  it.  Nay,  prate  not 
to  me  about  your  bill.     I  have  quite  given  up  all  worldly  matters. 
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No  carnal  physic,  if  joa  please,  for  my  sick  soul.  e  not  for 

itms.     Away  with  all  snch  vile  imaginations.' 

NowMtb.  Ditman,  perceiving'  that  his  eyes  were  roUii  :citedly, 
mi  rejoiced  in  no  small  degree  that  her  hand  wa»  roleasea, '  ,n  to 
opine  that  it  wonld  be  wiser  not  to  interfere  with  liim,  but  ti  st  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  for  her  bill.  No  doubt  his  relatives  were 
both  pecnnions  and  solvent.  She  therefore  retired  to  the  back  settle- 
inents  incolami  dignitate ;  whilst  Mr.  Skifter,  donning  his  cap  and 
gown,  and  griping  the  music-roll  and  the  fishing-rod  joint,  issued 
forth  from  the  maison  Ditmas,  having  first,  in  true  Oriental  fashion, 
idtaken  the  dust,  or  rather  dirt,  otf  his  boots,  to  the  detriment  of 
poor  Mrs.  Ditmas'  doorsteps,  which  were  conspicuous  always  for 
Iheir  snowy  whiteness. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  during  the  major  portion  of  the  year,  is  anr- 
loimded  by  floods,  which  submerge  the  circumjacent  meadows.  At 
the  period  of  our  veracious  nnrrative  this  normal  condition  of  water 
WIS  existent,  so  much  so  that,  viewed  from  the  altitudes  of  Shotover, 
Wytham,  or  Cnmnor,  the  place  seemed  like  a  stack  of  spires  in  the 
eoitre  of  a  huge  lake.  When,  therefore,  Mr,  Skifter,  in  the  gray 
of  eftrly  morning,  set  forth  on  his  strange  progress,  the  first  object 
which  met  his  distraught  gaze  was  a  sheet  of  water  covering  the 
Landscape,  the  second  a  farm-labourer  trudging  along  the  London 
n»d. 

'  My  friend,'  remarked  Mr.  Skifter,  tapping  the  man  playfully 
with  his  mnsic-roU,  '  is  that  the  Slough  of  Despond  ?' 

Now  it  80  happens  that  between  Town  and  Oown  there  is  still, 
u  there  has  ever  been,  a  desperate  feud.  When,  therefore.  Town 
heard  itself  thus  accosted  by  Oown,  it  took  it  into  its  head  that  it  was 
being  chaffed  insultingly,  and  vented  its  wrath  accordingly  in  a  fu- 
sillade of  horrible  blanks,  concluding  by  an  earnest  request  that  '  if 
the  geonleman  wonted  it  very  bad,  he'd  act  like  a  man  and  come 

OS.' 

Need  it  be  stated  that,  in  his  maddest  mood,  the  idea  of  single 
combat  was  most  abhorrent  to  so  temperate  and  peacefnl  a  sonl  as 
lir.  Skifter.  On  receiving,  therefore,  this  inimical  invitation  he 
drew  back. 

Bat  the  labonring  (Hibernice  Bslabouring)  man,  gaining  courage 
from  the  obvious  pnaillanimity  of  his  self- constituted  antagonist, 
squared  up,  and  not  only,  by  way  of  creating  a  row,  knocked  the 
'Marcbe  anx  Flambeaux'  out  of  Mr.  Shifter's  hand,  hot  further 
gnppling  the  fishing-rod,  alias  staff,  by  one  dexterous  twist  pos- 
sessed hiiDBelf  of  it.  Then  he  proceeded  to  titillate  Mr.  Skifter'a  legs 
rather  smartly. 

'  I — I  say,'  faltered  the  tortured  undergraduate,  wincing  like  a 
prl  under  tickling — '  I — I  say,  if  yon  d-do  that  much  more  you'll 
kurt  me  1' 
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*  Don't  you  give  me  no  moor  of  your — unpronounceable  adjec- 
tive — cheek,  then/  growled  the  fellow,  chucking  both  staff  and  roll 
in  the  gutter,  and,  with  a  laugh  of  insolent  defiance,  turning  on  his 
heel. 

'  Thy  name,  foul  fiend,  is  Pickthank,  and  Pickthank  is  thy 
nature,'  bellowed  Mr.  Skifter  after  him. 

*  What's  that  ?'  cried  the  countryman,  facing  to  the  right-about, 
as  if  he  would  settle  Mr.  Skifber's  hash  in  positive  earnest, — '  what's 
that  you  say,  my  suckin'  pig  ?' 

At  the  sound  of  this  opprobrious  epithet  Mr.  Skifter,  having 
picked  up  his  properties,  simply  fled,  followed  for  a  space  by  the 
irate  son  of  the  soil,  who,  however,  discovering  that  Nature  consti- 
tuted the  hare  on  superior  principles  of  locomotion  to  the  tortoise, 
contented  himself  with  a  clever  imitation  of  the  ancient  Roman 
balista,  and  simply  put  a  large  stone  into  a  portion  of  Mr.  Skifter's 
humanity  which  was  soft  and  sedible. 

Mr.  Skifter  ran  on  incontinently.  The  stone  bruised  him  not 
a  little,  but  he  was  too  excited  to  yield  close  attention  to  pain.  At 
last  he  espied  a  turning,  leading  to  what  are  termed  the  Iffley 
Meadows.  Conceiving  himself  still  pursued  by  the  formidable  Pick- 
thank, he  bolted  rapidly  round  the  comer  and  made  straight  for  the 
aforesaid  fields,  which  were  about  three  feet  deep  in  water. 

'  The  Slough  of  Despond !'  he  murmured  to  himself  thank- 
fuUy. 

By  the  marge  of  this  flood  stood,  perchance  in  astonishment  at 
the  wild  career  of  a  capped  and  gowned  party,  a  female,  holding  on 
her  arm  a  basket  containing  watercress.  To  say  that  she  was  well- 
favoured  would  have  been  to  flatter  her.  To  assert  that  she  was 
old,  ugly,  and  tattered  would  be  too  veracious  by  half :  the  whole 
of  femininity  would  rise  to  a  she  against  one  who  should  dare  thus 
foully  malign  an  individual  of  their  variety.  For  all  that,  if  she 
did  not  deserve  those  epithets,  she  seemed  to  have  tried  hard  to 
do  so. 

*  My  friend,'  observed  Mr.  Skifter,  exalting  his  academical  cap 
with  the  same  regulation  grace  as  is  adopted  by  successive  proctors, 
— *  my  friend,  I  perceive,  from  the  modest  decorum  of  your  demeanour 
and  the  simple  elegance  of  your  attire,  that  you  are  one  of  the 
damsels  of  the  temple  called  Beautiful — mayhap  the  one  yclept 
Charity?' 

The  woman  looked  aghast.  She  might  have  parodied  the  Poet- 
Laureate,  and  exclaimed  at  this  juncture,  *  Words,  idle  words ;  I 
know  not  what  ye  mean;'  for  she  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend what  the  young  man  was  driving  at — as  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  but  natural. 

'  Creases !'  she  cried,  protruding  her  basket  civilly  enough. 

*Nay,'  he  replied,   'I  lack  not  refreshment  for  the  joumeyy 
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eeeinf;  that  I  am  equipped  with  my  roll  and  staff.     So  -morrow, 

fair  damsel,  and  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  up 

With  that,  girding  up  his  loins — or,  in  simple  E 
his  academical  raiment  under  his  arms— he  proeeedi  l  - 

wade  into  the  flood,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  cool,     J 
he  bnt  docked  his  head,  it  is  within  the  hounds  of  possic 
his  reason  might  have  been  braced,  if  not  altogether  ateadicu.     as 
it  was,  the  cold  water  applied  to  his  nether  extremities  sent  the 
feverish  blood  conraing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  brain,  which 
became  wilder  than  ever. 

'  Well,  I  am — !'  ejaculated  the  spectalrix  of  this  aloiost  mythiv 
logicol  feat.  Thought  she,  '  What  a  'crease -gatherer  the  fellow 
would  make !'  Such  bravery  amotmted  in  her  eyes  to  positive 
faeroisni.  She  had  never  in  the  whole  of  her  life  willingly  touched 
cold  water ;  she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  her  fingers 
into  the  mouth  of  u  roaring  lion. 

Now  the  Slongh  of  Despond,  as  constructed  by  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  Bedford  tinker,  if  it  was  dirtier  and  more  gln- 
tinons  than  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  river  Isis,  as  far  as  one 
can  jndge,  in  spite  of  the  tergiversation  of  Mr.  Pliable,  afforded  a 
str^ght  course  to  the  voyager.  Our  hero,  im fortunately,  after  a  few 
minntes'  wading,  arrived  at  an  impassable  harrier,  to  wit,  a  good, 
BtroDg,  well-grown,  and  remarkably  thick-set  British  hedge.  Had 
Mr.  Christian  of  Bunyan's  romance  cnconntered  such  an  obstacle, 
his  delineator,  no  doubt,  would  have  shown  hiicBclf  cjiiiil  to  the 
emergency,  and  would  have  summoned  some  appropriate  Detu  e 
mackimi  to  knock  down  the  inconvenient  barrier.  Mr.  Skitter,, 
however,  not  being  a  creation  of  Bedfordshire  manufacture,  enjoyed 
no  anch  supernatural  advantage.  In  fact,  as  he  was  struggling  to 
battle  his  way  through  the  stout  thorn,  his  feet  slipped  from  under 
him,  and  he  made  an  entire  hole  in  the  water. 

To  hear  the  watercress  woman  laugh  would  have  done  you  good. 
The  scene  so  infinitely  delighted  her,  that  one  may  fairly  infer 
the  consequent  exhilaration  must  have  added  a  span  to  the  term 
of  her  existence.  The  lower  order  of  intelligence  can  conceive 
nothing  more  ludicrous  than  misery — except,  perhaps,  downright 
•gony. 

After  this  disagreeable  experience,  Mr.  Skitter,  on  examining 
his  legs,  thought  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  companionship  of  tad- 
poles. In  woful  phght  be  waded  ashore,  and  after  wringing  his 
dripping  garments  returned  to  the  road,  preferring,  like  a  sensible 
maniac,  to  travel  on  terra  jirma. 

The  inhabitants  of  villages  lying  adjacent  to  university  towns 
are  too  accustomed  to  the  quaint  adaptation  of  mcdieeval  costume 
which  still  prevails  as  a  badge  of  academical  status  to  be  surprised 
■t  the  appearance  of  a  party  thus  vested.     An  exterior  coating  of 
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mud,  however,  rendered  Mr.  Skifter  a  remarkable  object,  and  caused 
certain  impertinent  youths  to  ask  '  if  ducks  was  in  season.'  Re- 
gardless both  of  these  inquiries  and  of  the  finger  of  surprise  which 
was  anon  pointed  in  the  direction  of  his  track,  he  manfully  trudged 
on,  being  possessed  with  an  indefinite  notion  that  he  was  marching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  needed  but  sufficient  perseverance  to  walk 
himself  into  a  condition  of  beatitude. 

It  thus  happened  that  a  little  before  noon  he  reached  the  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  but  horribly  desolate  town  of  Dorchester.  Under 
anything  except  very  abnormal  circumstances  he  might  have  con- 
sidered himself  quite  safe  from  annoyance  or  insult,  inasmuch  as 
the  spectacle  of  humanity  in  that  latitude  is  rare.  Dorchester, 
however,  as  luck  would  have  it,  happened  on  that  particular  day  to 
be  en  fete.  Yokeldom  was  everywhere  rampant.  Servant-gals  of 
the  coarser  sort  had  congregated  in  numbers  and  gaudy  ribbons,  with 
the  design  of  having  a  lark.  Their  elders,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  had  come  from  the  surrounding  district  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  hearty  fuddle.  In  a  word,  agriculture  was  up  on  end, 
and  quite  prepared,  to  adopt  its  own  expressive  vulgarism,  '  to  go 
in  a  buster.' 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  this  strange  figure,  habited  in  the 
dirtiest  of  subfusc,  mingled  with  the  crowd  which  was  staring 
hard  at  the  outside  of  a  show,  the  girls  began  to  giggle,  and 
their  sweethearts  to  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  If  a  concrete  joke  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  it  could  hardly  have  created  a  greater 
sensation. 

*  Curious  style  of  a  parson,  he  be,'  was  the  universal  refrain. 
To  all  such  observations  of  the  throng  of  rustics  Mr.  Skifter  showed 
himself  splendidly  indifferent  and  magnificently  deaf.  He  was,  in- 
deed, profoundly  affected  by  the  scene,  which  veritably  resembled, 
in  more  details  than  one,  the  text  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

*  'Ave  a  pennorth,  guv'nor?*  sung  out  the  proprietor  of  a  horribly 
rotatory  engine,  termed  '  a  merry-go-round.' 

*  I  perceive,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Skifter,  in  a  tone  of  comic  so- 
lenmity,  *  that  this  is  Vanity  Fair.  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing 
Mr.  Worldly- Wiseman  ?' 

You  see,  Mr.  Skifter,  for  all  his  Puritanism,  was  not  only  a 
gentleman,  but  a  superlative  specimen  of  the  type — a  petit  maltre, 
rather  than  not. 

*  Stow  that,'  growled  the  man  savagely.  The  bystanders  were 
by  degrees  tittering  themselves  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  *  If  yer 
ain't  good  for  a  brown,  take  yer  skittles  somewheres  else.  There's 
a  fat  'oman  over  the  road  as  might  like  'em.' 

Mr.  Skifter  could  not  comprehend  this  language  at  all.  Most 
of  it  did  not  occur  in  his  dictionary,  and  had  not  been  dreamt  of  in 
his  philosophy.     Indeed,  he  was  just  now,  in  accordance  with  the 
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text  of  his  P.  P.,  eKpecting  to  be  pnt  in  a  cage  for  tl  ectalion  of 

the  assembled  maltitade. 

In  ftQotfaer  second  a  professional  jester  &om  a  circus  about  tc 
perform  tiiinbled  head  over  heels  among  the  crowd,  to  the  inten 
gratification  of  the  younger  females,  and  seizing  Mr,  Skifter's  ht 
wmiig  it  ferociously,  as  if  it  were  an  ol)stinate  bell-rope. 

'  How-de-do  ?  What  did  you  have  for  dinner  the  day  after  t( 
morrow?  Does  yonr  mamma  wash  at  home?  Houp-la!'  Tbni 
uid  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  said  Mr.  Merriman,  th 
liTeliest  of  cloivns. 

Mr.  Skifter  at  first  stared  at  bis  intrusive  friend  vacnonsly 
then  pntting  two  and  two  together — i.e.  the  narrative  of  Joht 
Banyan  and  the  Incident  which  had  befallen  him — be  promptly  drew 
his  own  conclusion. 

'  I  know  you,'  he  retorted  with  asperity.  '  Don't  think  to 
deceive  me,  sir:  you're  By-ends.' 

'  That's  it !'  responded  Mr.  M.  cheerfully,  slapping  him  on  th** 
back  with  the  gennine  famiharity  of  an  old  friend.      '  We  was  i 
Hoxfnt  College  together,  we  was.' 

Before  Mr.  Skifter  had  time  to  remonstrate,  his  square  cap  i 
whisked  off  his  head  and  transferred  to  that  of  Mr.  Merriman,  wu< 
at  once  proceeded  to  Jump  through  it,  tie  himself  up  in  a  knot  upon 
it,  and  otherwise  vioWe  it ;  whilst  to  all  Mr.  Skifter's  solemn  en- 
treaties ho  did  but  rejoin,  '  Will  you  have  it  now,  or  wait  for  the 
other  thing?' — a  species  of  badhia^e  which  caused  oven  Mr.  Skifter's 
angry  puasiouB  to  rise. 

'  Fellow,'  said  he,  '  I  despise  yon  and  your  ribald  crew.  Know 
that  I  have  for  ever  left  the  City  of  Destmction,  and — ' 

'  Hold  oni'  cried  Mr.  Merriman,  patting  him  on  his  moist  back, 
and  then  pntting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek ;  '  a  party  as  is  so  very 
wet  without  should  cure  his  complaint  hy  putting  of  it  inside.  I'm 
open  to  a  drain.' 

Had  he  said  that  he  was  open  to  the  main  sewer  be  conid  not 
have  puzzled  Mr.  Skifter  more.  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  that 
gentleman  had  not '  tumbled'  to  his  meaning,  Mr.  Merriman  seized 
his  arm,  and  dragged  him  forcibly  through  the  crowd  to  the  nearest 
public -ho  use. 

'Here  we  are  again,  John  Barleycorn!'  he  roared  to  the  land- 
lord, 'me  and  my  black  swan.  Put  a  drop  of  somethin'  neat 
into  the  bird,  will  yer ;  and  the  same,  or  thereabouts,  for  yours  truly.' 

'  Leave  mo  alone.  By-ends,'  murmured  Mr.  Skifter,  who  found 
himself  the  victim  of  the  uproarious  humours  of  the  mob,  being    . 
scratch -backed,  tickled,  and  pinched  all  round,  whUst  Mr.  Merriman 
held  on  to  him  like  grim  death. 

'  Not  afore  you  mops  down  yer  medicine,'  answered  the  clown, 
winkiDg  to  the  crowd,  who  appeared  in  ecstasies  of  enjoyment. 
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In  another  moment  mine  host  issued  forth,  bearing  two  wine- 
glasses of  raw  spirit. 

'  There  yon  are,  Hoxfat/  shouted  Mr.  Merriman ;  '  now,  then, 
assimilate  that,  will  yer ;  it'll  do  ye  good ;  and  I'll  try  to  manage 
t'other.' 

'  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  protested  Mr.  Skifter  indig- 
nantly. 'Let  me  alone,  I  say.  By-ends.  I  am  determined  to 
escape  from  the  thraldom  of  Vanity  Fair.' 

To  this  speech  his  tormentor  ventured  an  aside  to  the  mob  to 
the  effect  that  '  Hoxfut  was  orf  'is  chump.'  Then  calling  the  aid 
of  a  yokel,  he  poured  the  spirit  down  the  ill-starred  gentleman's 
throat,  superinducing  an  agonising  fit  of  coughing.  After  which 
performance,  turning  a  lively  double  somersault,  and  ejaculating, 
'Pay  up  and  look  pleasant,  my  kiddy,'  he  disappeared  with  that 
promptitude  the  utterly  impecunious  only  exhibit. 

'  A  shilling,  if  you  please,  sir,'  suggested  the  landlord. 

'Ugh  !'  choked  poor  Mr.  Skifter;  'I  am  a  vegetarian,  and  a 
teetotaler  of  mine  own  free-will ;  I  would  not  have  set  my  lips  to 
your  vile  poison.  Besides,  I'm  a  pilgrim,  journeying  from  the 
pity  of  Destruction,  and  I  carry  with  me  neither  silver  nor  gold,  but 
trust  to  this  roll  for  my  subsistence.  To  comply  with  your  request, 
therefore,  is  not  now  possible,  but — ' 

'  You  can  leave  your  watch,'  remarked  the  innkeeper  considerately. 

Now  of  all  treasures  he  ever  had  possessed,  Mr.  Skifter  prized 
most  his  watch.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  his  adored  aunts  on 
his  fourteenth  birthday,  and  though  it  could  not  have  been  improved 
by  its  recent  submersion  under  the  Isis'  wave,  it  was  reposing 
securely  in  its  owner's  pocket.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  its 
safety  was  threatened,  Mr.  Skifter,  forgetting  for  the  nonce  all 
about  Bunyan,  was  seized  with  a  wild  device,  or  instinct,  to  pre- 
serve it.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  his  trencher  cap,  which  had 
somehow  taken  wings,  he  suddenly  darted  through  the  crowd,  with 
the  same  celerity  he  had  shown  when  fleeing  from  the  apocryphal 
Pickthank,  and  in  a  trice  was  running  away  from  inhospitable  Dor- 
chester at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 

The  liquor,  which  had  been  forced  down  his  throat,  assuredly 
helped  on  this  result.  It  mounted  at  once  to  his  brain,  and  made 
him  feel,  not  only  strong,  but  even  valiant  and  dare-devil. 

He  ran  for  perhaps  two  miles.  Finding  that  he  was  not  pur- 
sued, he  then  pulled  up  short,  and,  seating  himself  on  a  stone  by 
the  road-side,  began  to  admire  the  Chiltem  range  of  hills  which 
spread  before  his  eyes  in  the  distance  of  the  landscape. 

An  idea  struck  him — Bunyanesque,  of  course. 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  addressing  a  passing  carter,  '  pardon  me,  if  I  as 
a  wayfaring  man  venture  to  ask  a  question :  Those  must  be  the 
Delectable  Mountains  surely  ?' 
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'Delectable!'  eehooJ  the  man  dryly — 'Delect  ( 

'oases.      They're  a  sight  too  stilt  fur  tliat,  is  them 

'  Indeed,'  responded  Mr.  Skifter  dubionaly. 

*  Not  the  Delectable  Mouutaius,'    he  soliloqu 

the  man  is  right.      Fool  that  I  wtia  to  suppose  t, 

pilgrimage  wonld  end  in  a  single  day  !      I  have  been  d^i 

self.     Surely  I  have  many,  many  mitea  to  travel,  and  i 

to  nndergo  before  that  mine  eyes  sball  gaze  upon  tbt;  \ 

land.     Yea,  the  course  is  full  of  danger,  and  I  have  not;  as  ■ 

encotmtered  a  single  lion,  or  even. a  demon.     Let  me  arise,  a 

forward.' 

He  did  get  up  accordingly,  thongh  bis  limbs  felt  rather  ai 
something  had   happened   to  them,  and  his   bead  was  decideof 
unsteady.     To  be  candid,  the  spirit  had  begun  to  afTect  him  ratht 
curiously.     It  caused  him  to  describe  geometrical  figures  on  the 
load — nay  more,  to  laugb  loudly  without  auy  reason  whatever. 

In  this  peculiar  state  of  elevation  he  seemed  surprisic:       n 
colar— a  condition  of  physical  fortitude  be  was  not  slow  to  a 
to  supernatural  influence.     'Now,'  thought  be,  'now  if  I 
meet  a  demon,  I'll—'      The  notion  did  not  take  a  more 
form,  for  hia  cranium  was  inclined  to  revolve  confusedly,  anti  e\ 
thing   appeared   in  a  muddle.      Generally  speaking,   however.    Hi. 
assumed  that  be  was  a  match  for  auy  human,  eemi-buman,  or  alle- 
gorical personage  double  his  own  size  and  weight,  given  of  course  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour. 

Whilst  these  bellicose  thonghts  careered  through  his  brain,  an 
incident  occurred  with  an  appropriateness  worthy  perhaps  the  pea 
of  Cervantes.  He  did  not,  to  employ  an  Irishism,  meet  a  wind- 
mill, a  giant,  or  a  gay  cavalier ;  but  there  bore  down  upon  his 
path,  in  all  the  blackness  of  sin,  a  party  whose  appearance  was 
■trangely  emblematical — in  a  word,  a  aweep. 

This  apparition  fairly  startled  our  hero.  The  road  was  lonely,, 
his  mind  in  the  queerest  condition,  and  the  man  of  soot  formidable. 
One  cannot  marvel  at  the  aeqnel. 

'Foul  fiend!'  he  bellowed,  raising  the  'staff'  in  an  attitndd 
rather  of  oSence  than  defence,  '  I  defy  thee  I  Nay,  thou  shalt  not 
assail  me  with  impunity,  Apollyon.  This  roll,  this  staff,  shall  cause 
thee  to  quail.     Avaunt !' 

Now  the  sweep,  though  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Wallingford,  had  once  exercised  bis  functions  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 
He  recognised,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Skifter's  govra  the  badge  of  animo- 
sity ;  in  bis  high-sounding  words  the  note  of  battle.  Withont  a 
moment's  parley  he  accepted  the  gage  offered,  and  dropping  biB 
brush  and  bag,  advanced  to  the  attack. 

But  for  Mr.  Merriman'a  spirit,  Mr.  Skifter,  despite  hia  belief 
in  Banyan,   would  have  fled  ignominionsly.     He   was,   however. 
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endowed  just  now  with  Dutch  courage,  which  prompted  him  to 
Bhove  the  roll  of  music  in  his  opponent's  visage,  much  in  the  style 
of  the  historical  scholar  of  Queen's  College  who  rammed  Aristotle's 
ethics  down  the  throat  of  the  boar  of  Shotover  Forest  and  choked 
him  on  the  spot — a  myth  with  a  moral. 

Before  that  unlucky  Mr.  Skifter  could  utter  the  usual  British 
imprecation,  '  Jack  Robinson/  something  black  and  circular  flashed 
before  his  eyes,  and  in  another  second  he  lay  totally  unconscious 
by  the  road-side.  He  mentioned  subsequently  that  he  could  just 
remember  a  dull  thud,  as  if  a  Nasmyth  hammer  had  collided  with 
his  skull,  and  a  sort  of  perception  which  resembled  a  shower  of 

meteors.     After  that  followed  darkness  and  negation. 

•  •••••• 

'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  dearest  aunt  Maude,  that  I  was 
— hum — ha — mad  ?' 

<  Merely  a  little  temporary  aberration,  my  sweet  lamb.  Too 
much  study,  a  too  ardent  nature,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  deep  sense 
of  things  sacred — and — and  insufficient  aliment.  These  were  the 
causes,  so  dear  Dr.  Fuzbuz  says ;  and  he  has  ordered  you  as  a 
restorative  meat  twice  a  day.' 

'  Aunt,  I  won't.     I  may  be  a  lunatic,  but  I  am  not  a  Cain.* 

'  My  dearest  will  do  what  it  is  bid,'  coaxed  Miss  Maude  Skifter. 
'  Aunt  Bet  and  I  have  decided  to  accept  the  inevitable  in  nature. 
It  is  painful,  it  is  humiliating ;  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  necessary.' 

'  What,'  cried  Mr.  Skifter,  *  sacrifice  the  innocent !' 

'  Any  sacrifice,'  rejoined  Miss  Maude,  '  is  preferable  to  that  of 
our  reason ;  and  perhaps  after  all  it  is  truer  reverence  to  bow  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  decreed  destiny  than  to  impugn  its  propriety.' 

Mr.  Skifter  was  convinced.  On  a  diet  of  beef  and  mutton  he 
grew  to  be  a  man,  sane  in  body,  sane  in  mind.  His  progress 
through  life  is  that  of  a  pilgrim,  but  the  war  he  wages  is  not 
against  imaginary  but  actual  wrong.  He  has  for  ever  abandoned 
the  idea  of  introducing  crotchets  into  common  affairs,  where  they 
do  but  put  everybody  and  everything  out  of  place.  In  short,  he 
no  longer  confounds  the  shadow  with  the  substance. 

One  little  word  between  the  reader  and  myself.  I  would 
earnestly  protest  against  it  being  assumed,  because  I  have  narrated 
Mr.  Skifter's  strange  story,  that  I  design,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
cast  a  stone  at  the  first  of  prose-poets,  John  Bunyan, — far  from 
it.  I  -should  indeed  be  lacking  in  intelligence  did  I  not  revere  and 
admire  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  appre- 
ciate in  an  equal  ratio  its  idealism  and  its  dry  humour.  My 
humble  aim  in  the  foregoing  sketch  has  been,  not  to  laugh  at,  but 
with,  John  Bunyan. 

COBfPTON  BEADE. 


The  year  of  our  Lord  one   thousand  six  Imndred  &nd  forty-tn 
opened  sadly  enough  in  Enfjland.   Everything  at  sixes  and  sevens— 
in  charch,  state,  and  elsewhere.     The  king  obstinate  and  yet  irre- 
soltite ;  the  parliament  determined  and  aggressive,  and  yet  appre- 
beusive  of  the  nnknown  dangers  of  the  path  before  it ;  uneasiness  ant 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  people.     At  this  jnnctare — in  February  i 
this  year — we  may  see  with  the  mind's  eye  a  royal  progress,  fron 
the  palaco  of  Green>vich  to  the  port  of  Dover — a  fateful  progress,  ii 
one  could  read  the  future — ending  one  dreary  day  on  a  scaffold  in 
Whitehall.     A  curious  journey  it  must  have  been  in  the  chill  winter. 
posting  along  that  straight  interminable  Kentish  road,  WatUng-strei 
of  old,  in  our  royal  equipages,  with  our  maids  of  honour  and  equerri 
and  a  little  package  inside  our  coach,  on  which  onr  royal  cons 
keeps  a  jealons  eye.     Good  local  mayors,  highly  Protestant  foi 
most  part,  well  posted  up  too  by  correspondents  in  Westminstei  , 
to  how  things  are  going ;  loyal  as  yet,  and  somewhat  awed  by  the 
divinity  appertaining  to  kings.     God  save  his  majesty — hum  ! — on 
his  way  to  Dover  to  escort  the  queen  and  the  pretty  little  princess 
— thirteen  years  old,  and  already  espoused — bound  for  Holland  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  ardent  young  bridegroom. 

If  only  Mr.  Mayor  bad  known  what  was  in  the  little  box  so 
jealouBly  cared  for — the  jewels  of  England's  regalia  coming  to  light 
presently,  like  the  dragon's  teeth,  in  crops  of  armed  men.  That  is 
the  teal  purpose  of  our  winter's  journey,  messieurs — to  pawn 
these  priceless  jewels,  to  turn  them  into  powder,  grenades,  and  war 
harness  for  the  benefit  of  our  loyal  subjects. 

Well,  the  queen  is  away  with  her  baggage  across  the  narrow 
seas;  guns  thnndering  from  Dover  heights,  and  war-ships  spreading 
sail  to  escort  her ;  no  one  dreaming  of  her  mission  to  the  pawn-shop ; 
she,  perhaps,  glad  enough  to  be  away  from  this  triste  England  and 
uxorious  husband,  with  money  or  money's  worth  in  plenty,  and  to 
spend  it  as  she  liked. 

She  did  her  work  well,  nevertheless;  hypothecated  the  jewels 
for  good  round  sums,  and  laid  in  plentiful  store  of  war  material;  the 
king,  meanwhile,  riding  off  to  the  north,  gloomy  and  poor,  to  raise 
his  standard  there  and  take  another  step  on  the  fated  journey. 

Parliament  now  gets  inkling  of  what  the  queen  is  doing,  and  ful- 
minates a  decree  against  any  dealings  with  the  nation's  property; 
but  already  the  thing  is  done.  There  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  warlike  stores  that  the  queen  had  purchased 
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across  the  seas  to  England,  the  fleet  that  had  sided  with  the  parlia- 
ment lying  in  the  way  and  barring  the  passage.  But  the  French- 
woman managed  adroitly  enough.  The  war-ship  that  had  carried 
her  across — the  Providence — she  had  detained  in  port  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  having  won  over  the  captain  of  her  to  the  royal  cause. 
This  ship  she  freighted  with  the  first  instalment  of  her  warlike 
purchases,  and  despatched  her  to  the  Yorkshire  coast.  But  the 
Providence  had  been  suspected  and  watched,  and  found  herself  on 
leaving  port  chased  by  the  swiftest  ships  of  the  English  squadron ; 
and  they  drive  her  right  into  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where 
they  feel  sure  of  their  prize;  Hull  and  all  the  parts  adjacent  being 
strong  for  the  parliament.  But  the  Providence  gives  them  the  slip. 
Relying  upon  her  light  draught  of  water,  she  skirts  the  coast  among 
shaUows  in  which  the  clumsy  war-ships  of  the  parUament  dare  not 
follow,  and  finally  is  run  ashore  in  Bridlington  Bay,  where  her  cargo 
is  secured  by  the  levies  of  the  king.  This  was  in  June  of  the  year 
1642;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  another  vessel  arrives  at 
Newcastle,  now  the  royal  depot,  carrying  arms  for  a  thousand  men^ 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money.  And  that  was  all  that  Charles 
made  of  the  regalia;  for  between  the  above  dates  there  occurred  a 
fiasco  which  possibly  initiated  the  coming  evil  fortunes  of  the  king; 
and  this  it  is  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  record. 

On  the  4th  of  October  1642,  to  be  precise — wind  N.N.E.,  as 
we  suppose ;  something  of  a  sea  running  in  Yarmouth  waters ; 
brown  waves  with  white  patches  here  and  there ;  the  beach  all  a-foam 
with  the  breakers ;  fishermen  plying  their  caUing  in  great  numbers 
— a  great  ship  looms  in  among  these  perilous  sands,  sails  in  disarray 
out  of  its  course  and  in  distress.  Another  instalment  of  the  crown 
jewels  here,  if  it  were  known — this  stately  ship  laden  with  ordnance, 
gunpowder,  war-harness,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  stout  cavaliers 
skilled  in  war,  captains  from  the  Low  Countries. 

'  Wind  right  in  our  teeth,  gentlemen,'  says  the  skipper  depre- 
catingly,  for  our  cavaliers  begin  to  twirl  their  moustaches  and  handle 
their  rapiers  threateningly.  '  Our  vessel  leaking  and  unmanageable. 
I  have  done  my  best ;  but  here  we  must  land.'  A  nest  of  malig- 
nants  this  Yarmouth,  where  black  flint-faced  walls,  round  towers, 
ordnance  peeping  out  of  the  embrasures,  are  now  plainly  visible ; 
train-band  beating  to  arms,  and  town  evidently  on  the  alert. 
*  Still  we  must  land,'  urges  the  captain,  '  or  drown.' 

The  big  ship  is  now  drifting  among  a  great  flotilla  of  fishing 
craft — such  a  sight  as  shall  never  perhaps  be  seen  again.  It  is  the 
middle  of  the  herring  season — free  fair  on  the  sands — fishermen 
thronging  here  from  all  parts ;  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  from  Scotland, 
France,  JFlanders,  and  elsewhere ;  all  busy  in  catching,  trimming, 
salting,  and  selling  herrings.  Our  cavaliers  fume  and  fret,  twirling 
their  long  moustaches,  handling  their  long  rapiers,  jingling  their 
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long  spnra.     No  help  for  it,  perhaps.     Our  skipper  a  ii 

enough.      But  to  be  food  for  fishes  and  sport  for  fig'  a — wf 

'e  must  land  then  !     Bat  there  ai'e  letters — despatcl"^'  e  i 

be  disposed  of,  anyhow.     These  caa  be  drowned  iu  tt     '    .^  ~^*. 

'And,  for  the  better  effecting  of  this,  they  put  ii 
tn-o  or  three  buUets,  and  so  threw  them  into  the  sea,  ..mvii.  -, 

perceived  by  a  fisherman  that  was  in  &  small  boat  Deere  to  the  m 
the  aaid  fisherman  dived  after  it  into  the  water  (being  well  acquaic 
with  the  depth  of  the  waters  in  that  place),  and  took  up  the  sata 
packet  of  letters  and  presented  them  to  the  governours  of  Yarmouth,' 
K  marvelloas  relation,  somewhat  staggering  belief— not  done  after 
the  fashion  of  fishermen.  Fisherman  palling  off  tbe  big  boots  and 
petticoat  tronsers  and  diving  'nto  the  brown  foaming  waters,  con- 
ceivable but  not  probable.  '.  i  been  on  record,  however,  for  two 
«entaries  and  more  without  retuiation,  so  let  it  stand  as  a  fact.* 

Meantime,  the  groat  ship  sails  into  harbour,  and  is  surrendered  to 
tbe  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Great  Yarmouth.  All  very  stout  for 
the  pftrliaroent — cavaliers  made  prisoners  of  war,  ship  and  cargo 
confiscated,  despatches  forwarded  by  express  to  tbe  Houses  of  Par- 
liament then  sitting.  A  grand  prize  this  fur  our  worthy  burghers — 
and  come  by  so  cheaply — tempting  one  to  go  to  war  on  our  own 
account,  and  pay  off  some  old  grudges ;  which  is  eventually  done, 
for  after  lying  in  onr  harbour  for  two  years  or  so,  the  great  ship  is 
equipped  and  sent  to  sea  in  the  parliament  service  to  capture,  burn, 
sink,  or  destroy  all  the  enemies  of  the  parliament^our  own  private 
uii.'^  nn-.re  ej^peciiilly.  She  is  uuiiieJ  the  Adventure  ;  not  to  bo  the 
kst  private  sbip-of-war  of  that  name,  a  second  Adventure,  yon  may 
remember,  coming  to  be  fitted  out  some  half  century  after,  whereof 
one  William  Kidd  was  captain.  The  commander  of  our  Adventure 
is  John  Furvis,  of  Yarmouth — bluff  honest  seaman,  no  doubt,  of 
fighting  proclivities.  And  now  that  we  have  our  own  ship-of-war, 
let  those  pestilent  Lowestoft  men  look  out — rank  Royalists  with 
'  wretched  heretical  views  as  to  free  trade  in  herrings  grudging  as  our 
ancient  privileges  and  monopolies.  A  respectable  burgher  quality 
that,  the  love  of  paying  off  old  scores  and  making  a  clean  balance 
sheet,  but  not  always  profitable. 

The  Adventure  has  great  success  for  a  while ;  takes  no  end  of 
prizes ;  particulars  not  recoverable,  but  craft  from  Newcastle,  no 
doubt,  and  our  neighbour  Lowestoft.  Amongst  other  vessels,  a 
'Pink,'  tbe  ownership  of  which  is  doubtful.  Some  shares  held  by 
tbe  possibly  righteous,  but  part  of  it  by  that  notorious  sinner, 
Thomas  Allen. 

Allen  himself — a  worthy  sea-captain — lives  at  Lowestoft,  in  the 
High-street  there ;  comfortable  house  of  black  dressed  flints,  with  a 
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ronnd  tower  built  oat  at  the  back  overlooking  the  German  Ocean, 
where  the  captain  smokes  and  watches  the  white  sails  in  leisure  times. 
Well  known  as  a  Royalist,  Colonel  Cromwell,  having  beaten  up  oar 
qaarters  here  (March  1648)  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  carried  off 
Master  Thomas  Allen,  with  some  others,  as  prisoners  concerned  in 
a  loyal  association  aimed  against  the  aathority  of  parliament ; 
bat  let  him  go  again,  seemingly  no  better  affected  tiian  before. 
Wrath,  long  smooldering,  kindles  out  into  flame,  when  these 
rascally  Yarmouthians  confiscate  oar  property — sold  for  under  fifty 
pounds,  but  still  enough  for  a  spark — for  which  Yarmouth  shall 
frizzle.  Allen,  in  this  fiaming  condition,  hies  him  to  the  Low 
Countries  and  equips  a  ship  to  fight  for  the  king. 

The  Yarmouth  burghers  now  realise  what  it  is  to  throw  stones 
when  living  in  glass-houses.  Our  Iceland  fleet  this  year  (1644) 
has  sailed,  some  three-and-twenty  strong,  good  stout  vessels,  equipped 
for  the  stormy  Northern  Sea,  with  hopes  to  catch  good  store  of  cod 
and  ling.  Three  of  these  come  back  in  shattered,  dishevelled  con- 
dition. A  brutal  pirate  at  work  among  us  has  taken  twenty  of  our 
ships,  and  threatens  other  revenges ;  Buccaneer  Allen  triumphant, 
and  Lowestoft  privately  rejoicing. 

And  Captain  Allen,  once  set  a-flame,  fizzes  here  and  there 
to  some  purpose,  something  between  a  privateer,  a  pirate,  and  a 
patriot.  A  good  friend,  no  doubt,  in  after  years,  to  poverty- 
stricken  Prince  Charles,  who  will  have  to  live  pretty  much  on  the 
proceeds  of  such  buccaneering.  And  we  shall  find  by  and  by  our 
enkindled  captain — commonwealth  having  burnt  itself  out  and 
Cromwell  gone  to  dust — coming  to  be  Admiral  Allen,  and  distin- 
guishing  himself  against  the  Dutch ;  against  Algerine  pirates,  too, 
eventually ;  and  finally  burning  out  as  a  country  gentleman. 

An  unprofitable  business  this  private  making  war,  the  Yarmouth 
burghers  come  to  think,  and  pray  for  assistance  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  which  is  granted — three  ships  of  war  to  protect  the  fisheries. 
After  this  the  Adventure  is  dismantled,  and  sold,  finally,  in  1647,  to 
a  merchant  for  four  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds.  Whereupon  she 
sails  for  foreign  parts  in  peaceful  guise — with  a  cargo  of  red-herrings, 
no  doubt.  The  last  thing  there  is  to  show  for  these  royal  rabies 
and  regalia,  all  the  other  part  of  it — arms  and  harness  of  war,  cava- 
liers, and  all  the  rest — lying  in  rust  and  rubbish  up  and  down  the 
land. 

F.  T. 
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Thb  grandest  of  Shakespeare's   tragedies,"  mounted  with  a  qo 
artistic  taste  which  pervades  every  detail  of  scenery  and  stage  bu 
Dess,  aud  most  carefully  acted  throughout,   is  now  engaging  tr 
attention  of  the  public,  and  filling  the  Lyceum  theatre  nightly  i 
B  rapt  and  profonndlv  interested  andience.     Properly  to  appreciai 
Macbeth  at  the  Lycenm  it  is  not  enough  to  see  it  oqcq,  least  of  i 
doesit  suffice  to  have  Been  it  amidst  the  feverish  influences  of  a  tiio^ 
night ;   and  it  is  a  littEe  hard  for  the  artists  concerned  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  ao  great  a  work  that  they  should  be  judged  by  the  inade- 
quate ordeal  of  a  first  performance,  which  in  such  a  case  is  httle 
more  than  a  dress  rehearsal,  plus  the  inevitable  nervousness  of  a 
representation  in  the  teeth  of  the  London  press.     Critics  to  right 
of  them,  critius  to  left  of  them,  critics  in  front  of  them.      The 
BalaklaTa  guns    were   less  formidable  than  this  bristling  row  of 
reviewera,  well-dressed  agreeable-looking  ghouls,  ready  to  batten  upon 
the  corpse  of  a  dead  failure. 

There  is  httle  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  the  critics  had  seen  Mr. 
Irving  play  Macbeth  a  second  time  before  they  pronounced  their 
verdict,  there  would  have  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of 
his  performance.  The  fever  and  agitation  of  a  first  night  are  alone 
to  blame  for  whatever  was  spasmodic,  weak,  or  exaggerated  in  that 
first  representation.  It  was  singular  to  those  who  saw  the  play  a 
week  later  to  obserre  how  firm  had  become  the  actor's  grasp  of  the 
character,  how  he  had  rounded  off  every  awkward  angle,  ripened  all 
that  was  cmde,  attuned  voice  and  tone  to  the  fittest  expression  of 
his  text,  cast  aside  much  of  that  mannerism  which  had  offended  his 
■everer  judges,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  scene  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last,  holding  his  andience  in  his  thrall  from  the  moment 
when  he  stands  between  them  and  the  lurid  setting  son,  to  the  last 
Btnggle  of  the  impotent  soul  against  Fate,  when  the  feeble  hand 
dutches  the  dagger  it  can  never  use  again,  and  the  glazing  eyes 
turn  their  last  look  of  hatred  on  the  foredoomed  avenger  of  blood. 

The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Lrving's  saccess  in  this  great 

*  '  The  m«joiit7  of  r«wler«,  I  believe,  MtlBii'to  Macbeth,  which  seems  to  have 
been  writteD  sboat  1606,  the  pnemlDenoe  amoDg  the  works  of  Shakeapeara;  many, 
however,  would  rftther  Diime  Otlttllo,  *nd  >  few  might  prefer  Lear  to  eitberJ  The 
(TcM  epic  dramK,  u  the  first  may  be  called,  deserves,  in  my  own  judgment,  the 
poet  it  bu  attained,  u  being,  in  the  language  of  Drake,  "  the  greatest  effort  of 
oar  aalhor'a  genlns,  the  moet  soblime  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  hu 
ever  bcbeld." '— Hallah. 
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brain  conceives  the  idea  of  Duncan's  mnrder,  Macbeih  is  a  slave — 
the  slave  of  his  better  nature's  inextingaishable  remorse. 

Mr.  Irving's  poetic  temperament,  clearly  evidenced  in  all  he  has 
done,  naturally  fastens  on  the  poetic  side  of  Macbeth's  character. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  character  in  the  Shakespearian  round  so  utterly 
compact  of  poetry  as  this.  In  the  awful  crises  of  his  fate  there 
fjEtll  from  the  lips  of  Macbeth  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pass- 
ages of  descriptive  poetry  that  were  ever  penned.  Like  Silas 
Wegg,  he  is  always  '  dropping  into  poetry.'  There  is  no  moment 
too  terrible  for  this  picturesque  mind  to  wander  off  into  a  descriptive 
reverie.  When  the  air-drawn  dagger  has  pointed  the  way  to  Dun- 
can's chamber,  while  he  waits  the  bell  that  is  to  be  his  signal  for 
the  doing  of  the  deed,  he  pauses  to  paint  the  horrors  of  night : 

'  Kow  o*er  the  one  half  world 

* 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate*s  offerings ;   and  wither*d  Murder, 
Alarum *d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howPs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin*s  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.* 

A  little  later,  with  his  hands  steeped  in  blood,  and  discovery  immi- 
nent unless  he  makes  haste  to  remove  this  *  filthy  witness/  he 
stays  to  poetise  upon  sleep : 

'  The  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelPd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day*s  life,  sore  labour^s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourifiher  in  life's  feast' 

A  minute  afterwards,  and  this  pictorial  mind  imagines  the  multi- 
tudinous seas  incarnadined  by  that  one  blood-stained  hand.  In  the 
most  desperate  circumstances  he  is  never  so  ready  for  action  as  be 
is  ready  to  generalise  in  this  grand  way  of  his.  He  is  like  a  Chorus 
to  his  own  tragedy.  Confronted  presently  with  Macduff  and  Banquo, 
his  wail  for  the  slaughtered  King  branches  off  into  a  poetic  lament 
upon  life's  vanished  glory : 

'  There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.' 

So  again,  after  he  has  planned  the  assassination  of  Banquo  and 
Fleance,  comes  that  exquisite  description  of  evening  : 

*  Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.* 

The  late  Lord  Lytton  pronounced  Macbeth  the  most  poetical  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  as  he  pronounced  Mr.  Irving  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  modem  actors.    Had  that  great  critic  lived  to  see  his  favour- 
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ite  actor  in  his  favonrite  play,  Mr.  Irving  might  have  1  ""i  s      i"- 

by  aaggestion  and  criticism  as  valuable  aa  the  couiiae  m 

imparted  to  the  aetora  at  Weimar,  whea  he  waa  enc  ing  to 

create  the  poetic  drama. 

Criticism  varies  coriously  in  its  estimate  of  Mr.  Irrii      i  ii 
pretation.      The  Saturday  lieriew,  with  its  happy  knack  ui         >"■- 
ing  doTCn  a  public  favourite,  ridiculea  Mr.  Irviag'a  punctuation  o 
lines 

'  If  it  were  done,  when  tii  done,  then  'twere  well. 
It  vtere  done  qaiakly,  if  the  EuoaesiDBtion 
Could  trammel  up  the  conBequcDce,'  ko. ; 

in  iimoTation  which  atrikes  the  Saturday  as  entirely  novel,  though 
the  pasaage  vraa  so  given  by  Mncready,  a  fact  which  stands  re- 
corded in  Knight's  Shakespeare.  Beally  the  Satitrdaij,  as  a  veteran 
periodical,  ahould  be  better  provided  with  books  of  reference.  The 
Saturday  further  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Irving'a  management  of  his 
arma  and  legs.  Surely  so  erudite  and  leathetic  a  paper  could  have 
afforded  to  leave  Mr.  Ining's  legs  to  the  comic  journals ■ 

The  Da'tly  Netvs  is  warmly  appreciative.  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
in  a  careful  and  elaborate  article,  has  one  admirable  passage  on 
the  Witches : 

'  Shakeapeare,'  saya  the  critic,  '  genius  and  artiat  as  be  waa, 
desired  that  these  terrible  and  fitful  apparitiona  should  be  the  key- 
note of  the  grand  tragic  harmony  which  was  to  follow.  This  waa 
to  be  the  prelude  of  the  terrible  taie — not  to  suggest  the  crime ; 
not  to  poison  a  hitherto  pure  and  unsullied  disposition ;  not  to  come 
suddenly  upon  a  free  and  frank  soldier,  ignorant  of  evil ;  bnt  mis- 
chievoualy  to  work  upon  a  disordered  mind,  fiendishly  to  play  with  an 
irritable  fancy,  and  fatally  to  give  a  definite  object  to  a  dreamy  idea.' 

The  Morning  Post,  after  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly,  bat  singu- 
Isrly  adverse  criticism,  concludea  thus : 

■  Assuming  Shakespeare  to  have  intended,  in  the  portraiture  of 
the  usurping  Thane,  an  appalling  exposition  of  the  effect  upon  the 
human  heart  of  the  terror  produced  by  the  sense  of  guilt,  the  actor 
haa  carried  out  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  with  consummate  skill.' 

Sorely  most  students  of  Macbeth  do,  and  mast,  assume  this. 
Ur.  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Goethe,  describes  this  character  as  '  the 
appalling  ruin  of  a  crime-entangled  soul.'  From  thia  ruined  crime- 
entangled  soul  the  sustaining  power  of  courage  has  departed.  All 
Macbeth's  crimes,  after  Duncan's  murder,  are  prompted  by  fear — 
save,  indeed,  that  motiveless  slaughter  of  MacdnfT's  wife  and  children, 
which  seems  rather  the  blind  fury  of  a  madman.  Taking  this  guilty 
terror,  with  its  concurrent  strain  of  remorse,  for  the  key-note  of  the 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Irving's  performance, 
as  seeD  now  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  part.  Li  every 
•eene  h«  holds  hia  audience  betwixt  awe  and  pity.     There  is  some- 
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thing  so  human  in  his  momentary  wavering,  '  We  will  proceed  no 
farther  in  this  business/  that  one  thinks  what  a  good  and  happy 
man  Macbeth  might  have  been  had  he  stood  firmly  to  that  yirtnons 
resolve.  But  in  the  next  instant,  goaded  by  his  wife,  who  reminds 
him  how  'twas  he  first  broke  this  enterprise  to  her-possibly,  as 
Mr.  Heraud  suggests  in  his  Inner  Ldfe  of  Shakespeare,  in  con- 
versations they  had  held  together  prior  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
Witches,  when  Macbeth,  counting  on  his  hereditary  claim  to  the 
crown,  may  have  hinted  at  the  putting  away  of  Duncan  ;  or  might 
not  the  hint  have  been  given  in  the  beginning  of  that  letter  of  which 
the  audience  hear  only  a  fi-agment? — his  face  lights  up  with  an 
evil  gleam  at  the  thought  that  the  murder  to  be  done  may  be  put 
upon  the  grooms.  This  great  warrior  jumps  at  the  idea  of  fasten* 
ing  his  crime  upon  others.  There  is  a  strong  Tory  element,  by  the 
way,  in  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  these  grooms.  Macbeth,  who 
has  made  mountains  of  misery  out  of  Duncan's  death,  despatches 
these  unhappy  attendants  ofi'-hand,  and  thinks  no  more  about  the 
deed,  as  if  such  lives  hardly  counted — no  doubt  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  An  admirable  effect  is  gained  at  the  end  of  this  first  act  by 
the  raising  of  the  curtain,  revealing  the  banquet-hall  within,  where 
the  old  King  sits  at  his  last  revel. 

Supported  by  a  most  impressive  and  judicious  Lady  Macbeth, 
the  great  murder-scene,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  act^ 
lacks  no  element  of  force.  The  lurid  light  of  the  torch  shines  on 
the  assassin's  face  as  he  lifts  the  curtain  and  goes  to  do  the 
deed.  Very  awful  and  very  natural  are  the  whispers  in  which  hus- 
band and  wife  question  each  other  after  the  murder  is  done.  The 
audience  look  and  listen  in  a  charmed  silence,  more  flattering  than 
applause,  till  the  dreadful  knocking — the  most  thrilling  effect  known 
to  the  English  stage — breaks  the  spell.*     Then,  in  the  dim  early 

*  *  From  my  boyish  days  I  haye'alfr&ys  felt  a  great  perplexity  on  one  point  in 
Macbeth,  It  was  this  :  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  which  succeeds  to  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  produced  in  my  feelings  an  effect  for  which  I  neyer  could  account. 
The  effect  was  that  it  reflected  back  upon  the  murderer  a  peculiar  awf ulness  and 
a  depth  of  solemnity ;  yet,  however  obstinately  I  endeavoured  with  my  under- 
standing to  comprehend  this,  for  many  years  I  never  could  see  Jvht/  it  should  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.  ....  Here,  as  I  have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish  heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible. 
Another  world  has  stept  in,  and  the  murderers  are  taken  out  of  the  region  of 

human  things,  human  purposes ;  they  are  transfigured But  how  shaU  this 

be  conveyed  and  made  palpable  ?  In  order  that  a  new  world  may  step  in,  this 
world  must  for  a  time  disappear.    The  murderer  must  be  insulated  ;  .  .  .  relation 

to  things  without  abolished Hence  it  is  that  when  the  work  of  darkness  is 

perfect,  when  the  deed  is  done,  then  the  world  of  darkness  passes  away  like  u 
pageantry  in  the  clouds.  The  knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard  ;  and  it  makes  known 
audibly  that  the  reaction  has  commenced ;  the  human  has  made  its  reflux  upon 
the  fiendish  ;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to  beat  again  ;  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  goings-on  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  first  makes  us  profoundly 
sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis  that  hM  sospended  them.*—- Db  Quincbt. 
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dawn,  come  the  htirry  of  feet,  tho  ringing  of  the 
blaze  of  torches,  and  gathering  crowd— the  passio 
which  close  an  act  nnparalieled  in  power  and  splendii 

It  is  perhaps  the  third  act  in  which  Mr.  Irvinj 
tfaoaght  and  feeling.    That  interview  with  the  two  Mui  m 
His  snbtle  caressing  manner,  as  ho  sits  in  his  chair  ai      i 
from  a  kingly  distance,  looking  into  their  hearts,  wiudu 
round  them  like  a  serpent,  suggesting  a  crime  which  ia  i  * 

their  evil  passions,  wreak  their  rovengo,  and  indirectly  do  L  aer 
vice, — all  these  touches  are  adnairable,  refined,  courtly,  natural,  u 
httle  bit  of  pre-Raffaelitism  which  relieves  the  broader  colouring  o; 
the  rest.  Miss  Bateman  is,  perhaps,  a  thonght  too  pensive  in  this 
scene.  There  is  much  grace  in  her  attitude  as  she  scats  herseK 
hstlesslj  to  meditate  upon  tho  empty  gain  that  brings  not  content; 
bat  it  seems  as  if  the  lire  were  too  completely  gone  out  of  this  bold 
and  vigorons  nature;  she  too  faithfully  echoes  the  tone  of  her 
wretched  husband.  She  is  too  sorry  to  hear  of  Banquo's  doom, 
ready  as  she  has  been  to  suggest  it.  Should  there  not  be,  rather 
than  that  despondent  droop  of  the  head,  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  her 
answering  look,  when  Macbeth  tells  her  of  the  deed  that  shall  I 
done  to-night  ? 

There  is  but  one  feature  in  this  third  act  that  seems  open  to 
improvement,  and  that  is  the  apparition  of  Banquo.  A  ghost  so 
obvionaly  mechanical,  so  painfolly  suggestive  of  the  stage- carpenter's 
supporting  arms,  jars  with  the  wraiideur  of  the  scene.  For  simple 
powerfdl  effect,  there  is  no  ghost  finer  than  the  blood-boltered  Banquo 
himself.  He  stalks  in  with  silent  foot,  nnregarded  by  the  crowd,  and 
takeshis place  in theemptjchair.  EveninthesmaUestconntrytheatre, 
in  a  mere  bam,  this  situation  impresaes  with  deepest  force  :  even  the 
subordinate  actors  on  the  stage  are  moved,  and  feel  a  thrill  of  horror, 
(hongh  that  ghastly  fignre  is  the  familiar  Jack  or  Tom  of  the  green- 
room. There  is  expression  in  the  countenance  of  this  living  ghost 
— an  awful  look  in  his  eyes,  to  which  he  contrives  to  impart  some* 
thing  of  the  glassiness  and  fixity  of  death.  How  much  better  than 
this  bine  transparency  at  the  Lyceum,  rising  obvionsly  through  a 
hole  in  the  stage,  rising  and  sinking  at  command,  never  quite  up  to 
time,  by  the  way,  and  an  illusion  to  no  one!  'H  thou  canst 
nod,'  cries  Macbeth ;  but  the  audience  are  painfully  aware  that  this 
^perty  spectre  cannot  nod. 

This  scene  of  horror  is  powerfully  acted  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Bateman.  Mr.  Irving's  pecuhar  attribute,  intensity,  is  here  dis* 
played  to  the  utmost.  Nothing  could  he  finer  than  his  wild  defiance  of 
the  phantom,  when  he  tosses  offbis  crown  and  for  a  moment  is  the  sol- 
dier again,  ready  to  dare  and  do  :  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  awfiil 
thuithewrithing  shrinking  figure  cowering  upon  the  steps  ofthe  throne, 
dia  fitce  eoTflred  hy  the  royal  mantle ;  the  convnlsive  effort  \a  vifsA 
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the  sight  of  that  spectral  form ;  the  vain  endeavour  to  reeover  self- 
possession  ;  the  wild  wonder  that  others  can  see  snch  sights  and  be 
nnmoved ;  and  lastly,  when  the  affrighted  guests  have  hurried  out, 
with  strange  suspicious  glances  at  their  disordered  host,  the  utter 
collapse  of  the  crime-haunted  wretch,  as  he  sits  with  wan  face  and 
dreamy  eyes,  oblivious  of  all  external  influences,  nerveless,  broken ; 
verily,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lewes,  '  the  appalling  ruin  of  a  crime- 
entangled  soul.' 

Who  can  question  the  overthrow  of  his  manhood,  when  we 
remember  that  every  device  of  this  guilty  soul,  at  odds  with  Fate, 
is  alike  cowardly  and  treacherous  ?  His  hired  assassins,  his  fee'd 
spies, — there  is  not  one  touch  of  courage  or  nobility.  We  are  sorry 
for  him ;  but  it  is  for  the  overthrow  of  all  that  once  was  noble  in 
his  nature.  Take  away  those  bursts  of  exquisite  poetry,  those 
glimpses  of  a  poetic  mind  which,  even  in  the  torrent  and  hurry  of 
his  guilty  course,  he  reveals  to  us,  and  we  should  simply  execrate 
him.  '  Truly  frightful,'  says  Schlegel,  'is  it  to  behold  that  same 
Macbeth,  who  once,  as  a  warrior,  could  spurn  at  death,  now  that 
he  dreads  the  prospect  of  the  life  to  come,  clinging  with  growing 
anxiety  to  his  earthly  existence  the  more  miserable  it  becomes,  and 
pitilessly  removing  out  of  the  way  whatever  to  his  dark  and  sus- 
picious mind  seems  to  threaten  danger.' 

There  is  a  fine  point  made  by  Mr.  Lring  at  the  end  of  this  act. 
He  goes  up  the  stage  with  Lady  Macbeth,  calmed  and  fortified  by 
his  resolve  to  put  spies  in  the  households  of  his  thanes,  and  to  seek 
immediate  counsel  of  the  weird  sisters ;  but  at  the  spot  on  which  he 
saw  the  spectre  of  his  last  victim  he  stops  suddenly,  and  gazes  into 
empty  space  with  eyes  which  still  behold  that  bloody  phantom. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  belongs  rather  to  the  Witches 
than  to  Macbeth,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mrs.  Huntley  in  this  scene. 
There  is  a  wild  and  ghastly  grace  in  their  movements,  a  subdued 
power  in  their  tones,  which  have  a  curious  and  thrilling  charm  for 
the  spectator.  That  light  and  phantom-like  dance  around  the  cal- 
dron is  a  fantastic  performance  we  could  see  many  times,  and  are 
not  likely  to  forget.  Locke's  splendid  music  is  hardly  missed — ^the 
scene  is  so  complete  without  it — and  the  act  gains  much  in  concentra- 
tion and  unity  of  purpose  by  the  omission  of  the  crowd  of  supernumera- 
ries and  the  mechanical  effects  which  have  been  wont  to  convert  this 
part  of  the  tragedy  into  an  episodical  spectacular  display.  Oloom  and 
quiet  are  now  the  pervading  influences  of  the  scene.  We  see  Macbeth 
drawing  near  his  doom,  fooled  by  deceptive  hopes,  yet  desperate 
stiU,  and  bloodthirsty  in  his  despair,  seeing  the  enemy  he  most 
dreads  escape  him,  and  revenging  himself  upon  that  enemy's  inno- 
cent household.  Deeper  does  he  descend  into  the  gulf  of  crime, 
and  now  even  the  voice  of  unavailing  remorse  is  dumb.     He  is 
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settled,  anil  benilB  up  eucfa  oariiural  agent  to  tbe  fim  lusle  with 

Destiny.     Here  in  this  scene  we  see  him  the  mere  ...„ 
thing  of  the  Witches.      They  laugh  at  his  aiiguish,       _,  ^ 

his  guilt,  they  speak  him  fair,  and  lure  him  on  to  ni.^  ai  „\t  I 

The  fine  scene  which  follows  between  Macduff  anu 
recalls  US  from  that  abyss  of  gloom  and  shadow  to  th  k 
irorU,  and  perhaps  loses  some  of  its  power  &om  the  conb 
flbuKcter  of  Macbeth  is  so  completely  the  one  central  iuvL.  Oi  tim 
jlayi  that  the  stage  seems  empty  without  him  ;  we  cannot  ea 
wiUidraw  our  minds  &om  that  contest  between  guilt  and  fato.  i  ■ 
Bide  that  titanic  straggle  Macduff's  domestic  griefs  seem  coDvan- 
Lional.  However  well  played — and  the  part  is  finely  acted  by  Mr. 
Swinbonrne — Macdufl"  has  a  stagey  lone,  as  of  a  character  written 
to  please  the  groundlings.  The  scene,  beautiful  and  eloquent  as 
it  is,  might  &t  into  any  other  play. 

The  sleeping  scene  follows.  We  are  again  in  the  honse 
of  doom.  Lady  Macbeth's  remorse  is  part  and  parcel  of  her 
husband's  despair.  Wo  get  a  retrospective  glimpse  of  that  awful 
marder  scene,  which  recalls  all  its  horror,  and  we  leara  that  Lady 
Macbeth  has  been  privy  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Thane  of  Fife's 
household.  Even  this  firm  nature  has  given  way  under  its  burden 
of  crime,  and  the  sore-charged  heart  relieves  itself  with  that  long 
thrice-repeated  sigh.  In  her  dream  she  echoes  her  words  of  com- 
fort to  the  King, '  What's  done  is  done.' 

Miss  Bateman  looks  well  and  is  very  impressive  ia  this  scene, 
a  most  difficult  piece  of  acting  ;  a  scene  which  tradition  has  indis- 
solabl;  associated  with  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
in  his  interesting  Lives  of  the  KembUa  gives  an  amusing  anecdote 
aboat  the  candle  business,  in  the  great  Sarah's  own  words.  It  is 
the  night  of  her  first  appearance  as  Lady  Macbeth  :  '  Just  as  I  had 
finished  my  toilette,  and  was  pondering  with  fearfulnesB  my  first 
appearance  in  the  grand  fiendish  part,  comes  Mr.  Sheridan  knock- 
ing at  my  door,  and  insisting,  in  spite  of  all  my  entreaties  not  to  be 
interrupted  at  this  to  me  tremendous  moment,  to  be  admitted.  Well, 
after  much  squabbling  I  was  compelled  to  admit  him,  that  I  might 
dismisa  him  the  sooner,  and  compose  myself  before  the  play  began. 
But  what  was  my  distress  and  astonishment  when  I  found  that  he 
wanted  me  even  at  this  moment  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  adopt 
another  mode  of  acting  the  sleeping  scene  !  He  told  me  that  he 
had  heard  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  concern  that  I  meant  to 
act  it  without  holding  the  candle  in  my  hand  ;  and  when  I  argued  the 
impracticability  of  washing  out  that  "  damned  spot"  that  was  cer- 
tauil;  implied  by  both  her  own  words  and  by  those  of  her  Gentle- 
woman, be  insisted  that  if  I  did  put  the  candle  out  of  my  hand  it 
woold  be  thought  a  presumptuous  innovation,  aa  Mrs.  Pritchardhad 
ahnjB  retuned  it  in  hen.     My  mind,  however,  was  made  a^,  vnA. 
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it  was  then  too  late  to  make  me  alter  it,  for  I  was  too  agitated  to 
adopt  another  method.  My  deference  for  Mr.  Sheridan's  taste  and 
judgment  was,  however,  so  great,  that  had  he  proposed  the  altera- 
tion whilst  it  was  possible  for  me  to  change  my  own  plan  I  shonid 
haye  yielded  to  his  suggestion ;  though  even  then  it  would  haye 
been  against  my  own  opinion,  and  my  observation  of  the '  ac- 
curacy with  which  somnambulists  perform  all  the  acts  of  waking 
persons.'  Mrs.  Siddons  acted  the  scene  her  own  way,  and  with  nn- 
precedented  success. 

If  we  measure  Mrs.  Siddons's  genius  in  this  scene  with  the 
effect  it  made  upon  the  greatest  men  of  her  day,  it  must  have  been 
something  for  which  we  have  no  parallel  on  our  English  stage. 
*  Arrayed  in  a  cloud  of  white  drapery,'  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  recalling 
the  criticism  of  the  time,  '  she  threw  an  appalling  mystery  over  the 
part.' 

Even  with  this  tradition  of  departed  genius  present  to  our 
minds,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Miss  Bateman  in  the  sleep- 
walking scene.  We  listen  breathlessly  till  the  guilt-burdened  sleep- 
walker slowly  and  solemnly  retires  from  our  view  by  the  vaulted 
staircase  which  leads  to  her  chamber.  The  curtain  falls  as  she 
ascends,  and  hides  this  awful  figure  of  criminal  ambition  from  us 
for  ever. 

Mr.  Irving's  critics  seem  to  be  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
fifth  act  is  altogether  satisfactory.  Very  picturesque  is  the  actor's 
make-up  in  this  act — the  grizzled  hair,  wan  face,  and  disordered 
mien,  which  outwardly  show  the  consuming  fever  within.  A  de- 
tail of  costume  that  might  be  objected  to  is  the  violet-silk  scarf  he 
wears  across  his  armour — a  pleasing  bit  of  colour  in  the  abstract, 
but  savouring  rather  too  much  of  the  'pretty-pretty,'  and  suggest- 
ing a  touch  of  foppery  in  the  wearer.  Throughout  this  act  Mr. 
Irving  is  at  his  best,  fall  of  power  and  variety.  Most  exquisite  is 
his  rendering  of  the  despairing  lament  beginning : 

'  I  have  lived  long  enough  :  my  May  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  ;' 

most  pathetic  the  look  he  turns  upon  the  doctor  when  he  says : 

'  Cure  her  of  that :' 

• 

For  his  substitution  of  '  would'  for  '  should'  in  that  famous  speech 
beginning,  *  She  should  have  died  hereafter,'  he  has  doubtless  some 
sound  authority.  It  is  a  bold  innovation,  as  it  alters  the  whole' 
meaning  of  the  passage.  His  death  has  been  unanimously  praised. 
The  scenery,  with  its  moving  panorama  of  heather-clothed  hill 
and  castle  walls,  in  this  last  act  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  indeed,  the 
scenery  is  thoroughly  artistic  and  full  of  poetry  throughout  the 
play.  The  uncanny-looking  heath,  dimly  seen  in  a  lurid  sunset ; 
the  central  hall  of  the  castle,  grand  in  its  Norman-Gothio  aim- 
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plicitj-,  staircase  and  lofty  arches  giving  the  idea  of  vast  size ;  the 
bftnqnet  chamber,  with  its  mouulit  window  ;  tho  scene  of  Macbcth's 
appeal  to  the  Witches,  a  wintry  moon  riding  in  a  windy  sky, — all 
are  good,  and  betoken  in  the  artists  a  conscientious  and  thonghtfiU 
interest  in  their  work.  In  one  word,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  tfaorongh  performance  of  this  mighty  epic  drama  than  that 
irhich  Mrs.  Bateman  baa  given  to  the  public  ;  and  we  can  bnt  hope 
that  she  will  have  her  reward  in  a  lasting  success.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  aeanred,  namely,  that  whoever  can  go  to  see  Macbeth  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  does  not,  wilfully  forfeits  a  great  intellectnal  treat ; 
and  whoever  having  seen  the  play  once,  does  not  wish  to  see  it  a 
second  time,  is  deficient  in  true  reverence  for  Shakespeare,  and  lacks 
the  power  to  appreciate  real  dramatic  art. 
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MY  UNCLE 


When  Hamlet,  in  days  gone  by,  received  the  news  of  his  ayuncnlar 
relative's  guilt  with  an  exclamation  about  his  '  prophetic  soul/  he 
did  not  furnish  any  subsequent  information  by  which  the  individual 
in  question  might  be  identified  as  a  pawnbroker,  unless,  perhaps, 
the  obscure  statement  that  '  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark'  may  suggest  it. 

It  has  been  the  proud  privilege  of  the  present  era  to  unfold  to 
a  large  extent  the  mysteries  that  are  shrouded  beneath  the  Three 
Golden  Balls.  Certainly  the  Italian  State  whose  heraldic  emblem 
has  been  thus  converted  into  a  signboard  has  furnished  a  goodly 
consignment  of  money-lenders  and  bill-discounters,  and  the  title 
'  Lombard-street'  possesses  even  now  something  more  than  a  name 
to  establish  its  origin. 

It  was  an  ill  hour  indeed  that  led  my  youthfol  steps  to  the  dark 
dwelling-place  of '  Uncle  Pledger.'  A  furtive  look  round  one  comer 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  other  was  followed  by  an  abrupt  crossing 
of  the  first  barrier.  There  was  no  terrible  '  liminis  janitor/  no 
Lyttonian  *  Dweller  of  the  Threshold,'  to  appal  me  on  the  way, 
and  I  proceeded.  Three  small  doors  evidently  screened  firom  my 
view  the  coins  whose  tinkling  smote  on  my  famished  ear  sweetly  as 
the  dulcet  strains  of  a  celestial. harmony. 

Suspense  became  no  longer  bearable.  I  timidly  opened  the 
nearest  of  the  doors,  which  moved  with  a  smoothness  betokening 
the  firequent  friction  of  its  hinges,  and  found  myself  the  subject  of 
keen  examination  firom  two  elderly  females  and  a  navvy — its  occu- 
pants. I  had  hoped  to  be  honoured  with  the  privacy  indicated  by 
a  large  placard  over  the  door,  and  turned  to  a  second  in  disappoint- 
ment— it  was  full ;  the  third,  somewhat  less  favoured,  afforded  a 
prospect  of  that  secrecy  which  a  tyro  is  wont  to  court  in  his  deal- 
ings with  a  section  of  the  community  of  whom  his  guardians  have 
spoken  at  all  times  in  terms  of  horror. 

The  only  occupant  was  a  female — I  beg  pardon,  lady — ^tending 
towards  middle-age,  stout  and  good-humoured  withal.  On  seeing 
me  she  greeted  me  with  a  reassuring  smile,  that  convinced  me  of 
her  desire  to  see  me  as  much  at  home  in  my  temporary  retreat  as 
she  evidently  was  herself.  Presently  the  Man  of  Gold  appeared.  I 
can  remember  him  well.  He  was  not  an  ill-favoured  gentleman, 
and  had  a  somewhat  benevolent-looking  head,  with  scanty  white 
hair ;  but  his  mouth  and  nose  possessed  an  eccentricity  which  im- 
mediately arrested  my  attention.  They  had  acquired,  probably 
from  a  constant  cynicid  inspection  and  disparaging  of  property,  the 
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expression  of  a  chronic  sneer.  There  was  something  abaolately 
Mephistophelian  in  the  grin  which  flitted  over  the  compresBed  lips 
when  hie  qnick  eye  detected  my  shrinking  form  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  box. 

My  companioo,  howerer,  was  iu  no  way  abashed  at  the  presence 
of  this  Awful  Spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  she  addressed  him  by  his 
Christian  (or  rather  Hebrew)  name,  made  the  kindest  inquiries 
H^r  the  welfare  of  his  family,  and  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of 
her  own  triak  and  troubles.  The  grim  gentleman  relaxed  a  little, 
answered  her  questions,  lent  her  what  she  required  (at  least  twice  the 
'  avuncular'  valne  of  the  garment  deposited),  and  even  bade  her  a 
kindly  farewell  on  her  departure. 

Then  turning  to  mc,  he  saluted  me  with  a  brief  '  Now,  then !' 
in  answer  to  my  appealing  look.  I  handed  him  timidly  a  parcel  in 
which  my  beat  clothes  had  been  ha.stily  wrapped  up.  He  examined 
them  with  ill-disguised  contempt,  and  at  length  I  caught  the  words, 
•  How  much  here  ?' 

I  was  then  a  young  clerk  in  town,  with  a  pound  a  week  to  liye 
on.  An  indiscreet  loan  to  a  faithless  friend  had  produced  a  deficit 
and  entailed  the  necessity  of  b  step  like  the  present. 

To  his  inquiry  I  made  an  immediate  but  confused  answer : 
•Twelve  sbillinga.' 

The  corners  of  the  avuncular  mouth  turned  down  instantaneonsly, 
and  the  nose  was  proportionally  elevated,  A  shake  of  the  head 
completed  my  dismay. 

'  Moke  it  eight  for  you,'  he  snggested,  half  turning  as  he  did 
■o  to  another  cnstomer. 

I  reflected  a  moment,  bnt  my  case  was  desperate ;  the  hand  of 
my  Evil  Oenias  was  npon  me,  and  '  my  nnde'  was  folding  up  m; 
parcel  in  token  of  rejection. 

I  groaned  out  at  length,  '  Say  ten.'  Bat  the  same  voice  echoed 
pitilessly,  '  Shall  I  make  it  eight  ?' 

I  nodded ;  a  ticket  was  produced,  and  I  was  asked  for  my  name. 
I  hesitated  again. 

Uncle  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  and  referred  to  his  list  of- 
stolen  property. 

'  Thompson,'  I  exclaimed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with 
Tidonary  glimpses  of  actions  for  forgery,  conspiracy,  and  fraud  flit- 
ting before  my  mind. 

(I  did  not  know  then,  as  now,  that  there  are  on  the  average 
■eventy  per  cent  of  the  pledging  community  of  the  name  of  Smith.) 

He  asked  for  my  address ;  I  gave  him  one  in  a  neighbouring 
thoroughfare,  finding  out  afterwards  that  the  total  number  ofhouses 
fell  short,  by  something  under  a  score,  of  the  number  I  had  named. 

With  what  a  feeling  of  delight  did  I  behold  the  coins  strewn 
on  the  counter,  and  feel  that,  with  a  fractional  dedacUou  fot  1\l« 
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ticket,  they  were  mine !  I  received  them  reverentially  and  moved 
off,  bearing  my  novel  baptismal  certificate  with  me.  Alas,  '  my 
nnde/  how  many  unfortmiates  have,  like  myself,  lived  to  thank  thee 
for  a  release  from  the  terrors  of  want !  Gladly  shall  this  pen  pro- 
claim its  tribute,  and  witness  how,  though  thy  doles  have  been 
abused  by  the  drunkard,  thy  counter  polluted  by  the  thief,  there 
remains  yet  a  door  open  to  the  hungry,  the  needy,  the  distressed. 

And  here  I  lay  aside  my  narrative,  and  disappear  into  the  pro- 
saic land  from  which  my  enthusiasm  has  forced  me. 

In  after  days  the  rays  of  a  brighter  destiny  shone  upon  me, 
and  when  a  long  lapse  of  time  found  me  again  within  the  ever- 
swinging  portal,  it  was  on  a  different  errand.  I  desired  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  that  historic  *  spout*  in  whose  insatiable  mouth  the 
doomed  bales  awaited  their  transmission  to  the  unknown  regions 
beyond. 

My  whim  was  gratified,  greatly  against  my  expectations.  It 
was  a  quiet  hour,  and  an  unwonted  silence  reigned  in  the  depths  of 
the  boxes. 

A  small  bag  for  tickets,  being  the  sop  for  the  avuncular  Cer- 
berus, hung  at  its  entrance.  A  ticket  was  placed  in  it,  a  small  bell 
resounded  feebly  above,  and  the  bag  presently  disappeared.  A  hasty 
rumbling  announced  the  advent  of  a  huge  bundle,  which  suddenly 
appeared  with  a  startling  bound  at  the  orifice.  It  was  removed, 
and  I  was  invited  to  look  up.  A  light  appeared  far  above  through 
the  gloom,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the  presence  of  an  upper  and 
more  cheerful  region.  My  Mend  now  motioned  to  me  to  stand  aside, 
and  proceeded,  after  a  hoarse  roar  up  the  pipe,  to  clamber  into  its 
interior.  On  his  disappearance  I  mustered  up  resolution  to  follow, 
and  found  myself  in  a  square  columnar  structure,  perfectly  dark, 
and  having  wooden  projections,  after  the  fashion  of  a  companion- 
ladder,  attached  to  one  of  its  sides.  A  tedious  and  prolonged  series 
of  efforts  brought  me  at  length  to  the  top,  and  I  stood  in  a  large 
chamber,  having  a  collection  of  gigantic  kitchen-dressers,  arranged 
in  parallel  rows,  through  its  entire  length.  In  these  were  deposited 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  thousands :  the  tools  of  the  carpenter,  the 
watch  and  ring  of  the  roue,  the  last  rags  of  the  outcast,  the  wedding- 
dress  of  the  bride,  the  ill-gotten  spoil  of  the  thief — all  screened 
alike  firom  view  in  dingy  wrappings.  A  methodical  arrangement 
was  visible  throughout;  separate  spaces  being  allotted  to  the  numer- 
ous parcels  of  unredeemed  effects,  or  goods  '  out  of  time,'  as  they 
are  professionally  termed.  The  uniformity  and  cleanliness  which 
prevailed  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  chaotic  state  of  the 
shades  below. 

I  had  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  profits  of  the 
pawnbroker  were  large  and  his  sales  ready,  but  as  regards  the  goods 
pledged  my  assurance  was  destined  to  be  seriously  shaken. 
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The  proGta  which  accrue  to  the  pawnbroker  from  the  sale  of 
ODredeemed  effects  form  the  smallest  and  most  uncertain  element  of 
his  biisioess ;  the  perishable  natare  of  many  of  the  articles,  their 
fluctaating  value,  and  the  expense  of  warehousing  and  auction,  en- 
tail in  many  instances  a  positive  loss.  '  My  uncle'  has  therefore 
to  look  to  his  normal  rate  of  interest  and  the  sale  of  purchased  stock 
for  his  pecaniaiy  support, 

A  word  in  coQclnsion  as  to  the  personnel  of  a  pawnbroking 
estoblistunent. 

The  great  man — the  dem  ex  iMac/iin^l— stands  in  the  obscure 
relation  of  canse  and  effect  to  the  general  public.  He  is  not  often 
visible  to  the  iinaesistod  eye.  More  frequently  he  is  represented  by 
I  his  familiars,  who  arc,  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  moat 
amenable  to  the  aconrge  of  the  immortal  Oagcllator  Mr.  Punch. 
They  represent  the  tj'pe  of  his  '  'Arry'  in  its  purest  and  most  irre- 
pressible form.  There  are,  of  course,  degenerate  scions  of  the  avun- 
cular stock,  who  cultivate  a  reserved  demeanour,  and  recognise  the 
letter  /(  in  its  integrity,  hut  they  are  indeed  rane  area.  Buying, 
sciiing,  and  valuing  is  the  staple  employment  of  their  leisure  as  of 
Mmx  working  hours.  As  their  opportunities  iu  this  respect  are 
msny,  so  are  their  emoluments  large  ;  and,  but  for  an  extravagant 
taste  in  dress,  and  snndry  educational  deficiencies,  their  aspirations 
to  a  higher  sphere  might  not  lack  at  least  a  substantial  foundation. 

Let  me  not  forget  in  this  parting  hour,  when  the  pignatoriol 
ties  are  beintr  riven  Jisiimler  one  by  one,  ami  the  lineaments  of  the 
votaries  of  the  Three  Balls  are  growing  dim  in  the  mist  of  Time, 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  tenants  of  the  gloomy  causeries  of  '  mine 
ancle.' 

The  whole  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with,  it  is  whispered, 
s  goodly  section  of  the  upper,  have  stood  at  one  time  or  the  other 
before  the  tribunal  of  Mr.  Pledger.     He  has  heard  the  history  of 

the  fascinating  Madame  X ,  whose  cashmere  shawl,  long  since 

'out  of  time,'  parades  its  beauties  in  the  front  window.  Mr.  F. 
Emera,  the  short-lived  scion  of  a  noble  family,  could,  if  he  were  at 
hand,  swear  to  the  late  ownership  of  that  handsome  set  of  diamond 
studs.  Mr.  Crowquill,  the  poor  clerk  with  100!.  a  year  and  eight 
children,  will  tell  yon  that  the  faded  black  suit  before  you  was  his 
last  tie  to  society  and  respectability.  Mr.  Highlow,  a  gentleman 
without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  whose  recent  exit  from 
the  box,  with  a  seedy  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  snggests  the 
suspicion  that  the  shirt  just  pledged  was  his  last,  is  a  familiar  and 
natural  denizen  of  the  avuncular  domain.  Laundresses,  mechanics, 
clerks,  coster  mongers,  and  a  formidable  subsidy  of  local  freebooters, 
bring  up  the  rear  of  this  motley  procession. 

EDWABD    BALA. 


*  -^A 
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The  parson  needn't  darken  my  door ;  there's  time  enough  for  hint 
When  my  hand  can  lift  the  can  no  more,  and  my  sight  is  modi 

dim. 
Just  pnt  a  pillow  beneath  my  head,  and  hold  me  np  the  glass ; 
For  all  that  the  sea  keeps  calling  me,  I'll  not  die  this  bont^  my^IiSi;- 

Tbou'lt  sit  by  me  a  bit  to-night  ? — 'tis  the  tenth  of  March  onM 

more : 
Hark  how  the  wild  winds  wail  and  howl,  and  the  great  waves  craak. 

on  the  shore.  ' 

There  might  be  a  vessel  out  in  the  haze,  where  the  reef  lies  under 

the  foam ;  i  ^  - 

But  there's  never  a  light  in  a  lattice  now,  to  wile  the  marinen 

home. 

m 

Give  ns  hold  of  the  watch  and  the  golden  case.   I  promised,  to-day's- 

a  year, 
I'd  tell  their  tale,  so  thoa'd  stay  and  keep  thy  grandad  company 

here. 
It's  fit  to  scare  a  man,  to  sit  by  the  drift-wood  fire  alone. 
Till  he  hears  the  billows  shriek  for  help,  the  gale  for  mercy  moan. 

'Twas  a  black  and  bitter  night  like  this,  just  fifty  years  ago ; 

The  breakers  chum'd  and  firoth'd  like  yeast,  the  wind  was  thick 

with  snow. 
We  drove  the  old  horse  with  his  lantern  out,  and  we  cower'd  be* 

neath  the  crags ; 
And  a  brave  ship  drove  on  the  cruel  reef,  where  the  white  surf  veib 

the  jags. 


Not  a  plank  could  live,  I  tell  thee — ^we  knew  naught  of  lifeboate 

then — 
We  had  bairns  to  keep,  and  bread  to  get ;  we  were  hungry  desperate 

men. 
It  didn't  hurt  them,  dead  and  drown'd,  if  we  dragg'd  their  chests  to 

land,  , 

And  fought  and  strove  mid  the  angry  sea  for  the  prizes  on  the  sand. 
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I  thoaglit  be  was  gone — I  hope  I  did ;   ;et  I  never  ep  a. 

dream 
But  I  see  his  bold  fair  face  and  watch,  his  blue  eyes' '  >m. 

And  the  wouad  in  his  breast.    I  know  I  struck — I  li        .ii: 

Tommy's  dirk ; 
And  hearts  were  hot  and  hands  were  qnick  when  the  wreckers  wen 

at  work, 

His  fingers  were  tight  aronnd  the  case  :  I  hack'd  thei     '•         "'' 
Don't  open  it,  luss — it  got  stain'd  with  blood ;  and  st         t 

bide,  dost  see  ? 
It's  only  the  piclitre  of  a  girl ;  and  Bill  had  a  purse  of  gold  ; 
And  Black  Jim  had  bine  and  yellow  stones  to  stitch  ia  his  jersey's 

fold. 

Th^  all  hud  better  luck  than  I.     I  say  the  woman  was  dead, 
When  I  caught  the  watch  and  push'd  her  back ;  if  the  water  colour'd 

red, 
There  were  plenty  torn  mid  the  hard  sharp  rocks ;  and  plenty  as 

keen  to  keep 
The  harvest  sown  by  the  wild  north  blast  for  hands  like  ours  t 

reap. 

I'll  give  thee  case  and  watch,  my  wench,  so  thoa'lt  swear  to  make 

my  grave 
Where  never  can  come  the  call  of  the  anrf,  nor  the  thunder  of  the 

wave; 
I  could  not  wait  in  my  coffin,  if  I  heard  that  choking  cry 
That  in  every  tide,  for  fifty  years,  has  rung  to  the  gray  March  sky. 

Shall  I  see  them  in  the  other  place,  where  the  parson  says  is  rest — 
Her  with  the  bruise  on  her  forehead,  or  him  with  the  stab  in  bis 

breast  ? 
If  I  do,  mayhap  they'll  forgive  me ;  for  a  bitter  penance  I've  done 
Since,  in  the  fierce  March  hurricane,  the  wrecker's  prize  was  won. 

8.  K.  PHILLIPS. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  *  LADY  AUDLBYfS  SEO&ET/  ETC. 


Chapter  XL. 

*  'Twas  but  just  now  she  went  away — 

I  have  not  Binoe  had  time  to  shed  a  tear  ; 
And  jet  t^e  distance  does  the  «ame  appear, 
As  if  she  had  been  a  thousaad  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  ^eternity.* 

*  Kay,  wilt  thou  fill  that  place  by  me  which  is 
Fiird  by  dead  eyes  too  tender  to  know  change  ? 
That's  hardest.* 

Seven -AND -TWENTY  times  tolls  the  bell,  telling  the  age  of  that 
departed  one  for  whom  it  lifts  up  its  iron  lam^ftation.  Seyen-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  Editha  is  only  twenty-three. 

'  Thank  God,  thank  God  !*  cries  Herman.  But  while  the  bell 
has  been  tolling,  he  has  endured  an  agony  greater  than  that  nndis- 
ciplined  heart  of  his  has  eyer  known  before. 

He  breathes  again,  and  still  pauses  at  the  gate  wondering.  He 
looks  down  the  little  village  street,  a  street  of  about  fifteen  honset, 
and  sees  that  all  the  windows  are  darkened.  A  womUn  comes  to  her 
«door  with  a  broom,  and  sweeps  the  threshold  with  a  depressed  air. 
Herman  goes  across  the  road  to  question  her.  He  has  not  the  heart 
to  enter  the  Priory  just  yet. 

*  Who  is  dead  ?*  he  asks. 

*  Miss  Morcombe,  sir ;  the  Squire's  eldest  daughter  and  our  tmel' 
friend.  She  died  two  hours  ago.  There  isn't  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  within  hearing  of  that  bell  that  hasn't  loved  her  and  been  the 
better  for  her  kindness.     It's  a  dark  day  for  Lochwithian.' 

'  It  must  have  been  very  sudden,'  says  Herman. 

Editha's  letters  have  told  him  of  Ruth's  feeble  state,  but  have 
been  hopeful  about  her  notwithstanding. 

'Yes,  sir;  it  was  cruelly  sudden.  We  knew  that  she  was 
weakly.  Dr.  Davis  has  been  to  see  her  every  day  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  has  shook  his  head  sometimes  when  he  has  been  asked  about 
her.  But  the  end  came  very  sudden  all  the  same.  Poor  Miss 
Editha — I  beg  pardon,  sir,  Mrs.  Westray — it's  an  awful  blow  for 
her.     But  I'm  right  down  glad  you've  come.' 

Herman  is  glad  too,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow.  It  is 
something  to  be  here  to  comfort  his  darling  in  this  the  sharpest  trial 
that  has  ever  come  upon  her.  He  goes  slowly  up  to  the  house,  sees 
one  of  the  old  servants,  whose  eyelids  are  swollen  with  weeping. 
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'  0  air,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  !     Poor  Mis  i !' 

They  call  her  thus  still  at  the  Priorj  at  odd  times. 

'  Will  you  tell  her  that  I  am  here  ?  or  can  I  go  to  her  ?' 

*  She  is  up-stairs,  sir,  in  Misa  Moreombe's  room.  Mr.  Fetherick 
ia  frith  her,  I  think.' 

'  And  the  Sqnire  ?' 

'Poor  dear  geutl^nau,  he's  almost  distracted.  He  has  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study,  and  won't  see  anybody.  It  come  npou  him  so 
euddea,  yon  see,  sir.  Our  dear  jouug  lady  took  a  turn  for  the  worse 
jeslerday  afternoon,  and  at  daybreak  this  morning  she  began  to  aink.' 

Herman  goes  up  to  that  white -and -green  moruing-room  ho  knows 
lowell,  the  place  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many  an  hour  of  tran- 
qail  happiness.  The  room  opening  out  of  this  is  the  death -chamber. 
Editba  is  prostrate  ou  the  so&t — Ruth's  Boru — her  face  buried  in  the 
silken  pillow,  sobbing  pit^oualy.  Good  Parson  I'etherick  sits  be- 
side her,  hia  hand  on  her  shoulder,  his  face  very  pole,  and  with  a 
look  of  pain  that  alters  it  strangely.  At  sight  of  Herman  he  rises, 
aod  resigns  his  place  to  the  husband. 

'  This  is  well  timed,'  ho  wliiapers.  '  She  has  sore  need  of 
comfort.     This  loss  falls  heavy  upon  all  of  us,' 

'  Darling,  I  am  here  to  share  your  grief,'  Herman  says  gently. 

Editha  starts  and  trembles  at  the  sound  of  hiti  voice,  then  raises 
herself  from  the  sofa  and  falls  sobbiug  upon  his  breast. 

'  0  Herman,  I  have  lost  her — the  dearest,  the  best,  and  truest. 
There  is  none  Like  her.  Love  me,  dear,  love  me  with  all  your  heart. 
I  haTe  only  yon  now.' 

'  My  dearest,  you  have  hod  the  first  place  in  my  heart  alw^s, 
from  the  first  time  we  met.  You  have  been  loved  with  all  my  heart ; 
70a  shall  be,  while  that  heart  beats.  My  own  one,  be  comforted. 
Your  sister  was  like  an  angel  while  she  was  with  us ;  she  is  with  the 
ingels  now.' 

Hard  for  a  man  to  say  these  things  who  beheves  in  very  little, 
to  whom  the  angelic  host  are  a  semi-mythical  people  popularised  by 
Milton  and  the  Italian  painters.  But  it  may  be  that  before  the 
mystery  of  death  even  the  sceptic  believes  and  trembles. 

'  Yes.  She  has  only  gone  from  me  a  few  hours,  yet  I  think  of  her 
among  th9  company  of  angela.  I  have  but  to  close  my  eyes,  and  I 
flui  Bee  her  in  that  angelic  throng.  They  turn  their  shining  faces 
towards  me,  iiill  of  pity,  and  hers  is  brightest  of  all.  It  is  sel&sh  to 
ngtel  her,  selfish  sorrow  that  tears  at  my  heart ;  but  she  was  bo  dear 
— my  comforter,  my  sdviaer,  my  guide,  my  second  self!' 

*  Dearest,  I  will  try  to  fill  her  vacant  place  ;  grief  shall  draw  us 
uawer  together.  I  have  been  careless,  neglectful,  self-aeeking ;  bat 
I  baye  never  been  unfaithful  in  thought  or  word  or  wish.  My  love 
iu  nener  been  lessened.  It  has  grown  and  strengthened  with  the 
progress  of  our  wedded  life.' 
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Mr.  Petherick  has  left  them.  They  are  alone  together ;  bat  their 
tones  are  hnshed  and  low,  sabdaed  to  reverence  by  that  solemn  pre- 
sence in  the  adjoining  room.  Herman  tempts  his  wife  out  into  the 
garden  by  and  by  in  the  winter  dusk,  and  they  walk  by  the  beds  where 
late  autumn  flowers  are  fading  and  by  the  fountain  where  they  sat  to- 
gether as  strangers  three  years  ago.  Editha  tells  her  husband  about 
Buth's  illness  and  that  sudden  change  which  heralded  death,  and 
there  is  a  melancholy  comfort  in  talking  of  these  things. 

'  It  was  such  a  peaceful  end,  Herman.  0,  may  death  come  to 
us  like  that,  with  a  smile  of  welcome  !' 

It  is  afternoon  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Buth  has  been  laid  in 
her  quiet  resting-place.  The  simple  people  who  have  loved  her  have 
come  from  far  and  near — some  who  have  only  known  her  sweetness 
from  hearsay,  but  have  been  not  the  less  the  recipients  of  her  bounty. 
All  is  over.  The  weeping  crowd  has  dispersed ;  the  Priory  windows 
let  in  the  cold  gray  light  upon  rooms  that  seem  desolate,  tiiough  she 
rarely  entered  them. 

Her  will  is  read  to  the  little  circle — father,  sister,  Herman,  Mr. 
Petherick,  and  the  faithful  old  upper  servants.  How  loving,  how 
thoughtful  of  those  she  loves,  is  the  disposal  of  her  small  property ! 
It  is  only  two  hundred  a  year  she  has  to  deal  with,  yet  she  rememb^ 
every  one. 

She  leaves  her  capital  in  trust,  making  Mr.  Petherick  and  Herman 
joint  trustees.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  is  to  be  paid  the  Squire  for  his  life, 
'  so  that  my  dear  father  may  buy  something  for  his  home-farm,  and 
think  it  is  a  birthday  present  from  his  loving  daughter.'  This  fifty 
pounds  is  to  revert  to  Editha  at  the  Squire's  death.  A  hundred  a 
year  is  left  to  Editha  unconditionally.  The  remaining  fifty  is  also  left 
to  Editha,  for  half-yearly  distribution  among  certain  pensioners  whose 
names  are  duly  set  down. 

To  each  of  the  old  servants  Buth  bequeaths  some  token  of  her 
love :  to  one  her  wardrobe,  to  another  her  watch,  to  others  small 
sums  of  money. 

To  Herman  and  Mr.  Petherick  she  leaves  her  library,  to  be 
equally  divided ;  to  Editha  the  harmonium  and  many  small  objects 
of  art  which  she  has  purchased  from  time  to  time.  ^ 

After  the  reading  of  the  will  Herman  and  his  wife  stroll  out  into 
the  garden  and  along  the  road,  where  the  dusk  is  thickening. 

They  have  talked  of  their  beloved  dead  and  of  little  else  since 
Herman's  coming.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  living  in  some  strange 
semi-spiritual  world — a  border-land  between  life  and  death.  The 
landscape  has  an  unsubstantial  air  to  Herman's  fancy  in  the  sombre 
light. 

'  Is  she  not  good,  Herman — thoughtful,  tender,  loving  ?'  asks 
Editha,  pondering  upon  Buth's  will. 
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'She  is  all  that  the  pore-minded  and  perfect  are,  dearest:  a 
wonuD  without  thoaght  of  self;  and  her  aister  is  like  her.' 
They  speak  of  Uieir  dead  iu  the  present  tense  still. 
'  And  now,  love,  let  us  talk  of  oar  future,'  sajB  Herman,  anxious 
to  divert  his  wife's  mind  from  that  oue  subject  on  which  she  has 
brooded  for  the  last  six  days  und  nights.  '  We  have  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  life  to  settle :  a  home  to  find,  a  nursery  for  baby,  a  coach- 
house for  baby's  perambulator.  We  cannot  stay  with  the  Squire  for 
ever,  you  know :  a  whole  family — husband  and  wife  and  baby  and 
norse.     It  is  too  much  for  paternal  afl'ection.' 

'  Papa  would  be  glad  to  have  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  Hetmaa. 
'  My  dearest,  it  would  be  death  to  my  manhood.  I  should  fold 
my  hands  and  sit  down,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  meditate 
for  years  upon  some  Tiiagiuim  opus  never  to  be  written.  I  should  be 
too  lazy  to  put  pen  to  paper  if  there  were  no  butcher  and  baker  to  be 
»tiafied,  if  I  were  never  reminded  that  I  havo  given  hostages  to 
Fortune.  Who  loves  work  for  its  own  sake  ?  Not  I,  for  sure.  Who 
rould  not  rather  lie  among  the  bluebells  iu  the  April  woods,  or  ride 
orer  the  crisp  leaves  in  autumn,  than  ait  at  his  desk  and  labour  to 
reduce  airy  fancies,  happy  thoughts,  vague  unlinished  dreams  into 
dear  and  harmonious  prose  ?  No,  love  ;  we  must  have  a  house  of  our 
own,  and  I  must  see  the  baker's  cart  under  my  window  every  morning 
to  remind  me  that  I  am  a  bread-winner.' 

•  Then  you  would  much  rather  we  had  our  own  house,  Herman  9' 
'  Yes,  dear,  though  it  were  a  hovel,  pourvu  the  drain^e  was 
Jeeent,  and  thongh  we  lived  on  bread-and-cheese.' 

'  Yet  yon  were  so  particular  about  the  dinners  at  Fulham.' 
'  That  is  past  and  gone.  At  Fulham  J  was  the  slave  of  worldly 
passtona,  epicureanism  was  exacerbated  by  the  knowledge  of  half  a 
dozen  Weat-end  clubs  within  reach.  Your  club  is  the  nursery-garden 
vhere  the  weedSelhshnesa  grows  into  a  tree  big  enough  to  overshadow 
the  land.  We  will  live  on  bread-and-cheese,  darUng,  with  a  haunch  of 
Badnorshire  mutton  on  high  days  and  holidays,  and  a  capon  from 
ptpa'a  poultry-yard  now  and  then  on  a  Sunday  or  a  birthday.  I 
daresay,  if  we  lived  near  enough,  your  father  would  find  us  in  milk 
lod  garden-stuff.' 

'  As  if  papa  would  grudge  ns  anything !  He  has  given  baby  such 
k  beautiful  cow,  a  perfect  pet,  like  Landseer's  in  the  "  Maid  and  the 
Magpie."  Would  yon  mind  coming  a  little  way  farther,  Herman  ? 
There  is  a  house  I  should  like  so  much  to  show  you.' 

Thia  little  domestic  talk  has  brightened  her.  There  is  more 
eheerfbinesB  to  be  extracted  from  these  commonplace  sabjects  some- 
times than  from  all  the  philosophy  of  Plato  or  Bacon. 

They  torn  into  a  narrower  road,  that  cUmbs  a  little  way  up  the 
base  of  the  hill.  Here  they  find  a  garden,  guarded  by  a  holly-hedge, 
nnoanding  a  rustic  cottage  of  the  Anglo-Swiss  type. 
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Editha  lifts  the  latch,  and  they  go  in.  The  garden  is  in  perfect 
order.  A  few  late  roses  linger  still  on  the  standards  and  on  the 
cottage-walls.  The  lawn  is  like  yelvet,  the  gravel-paths  carefully 
roiled. 

*  Is  this  the  house  yon  talked  of,  Editha  ?* 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*  But  you  told  me  it  was  empty,  neglected.' 

'  So  it  was  a  month  ago.  But  it  has  been  taken  and  fumisfaedF 
since  then.' 

'What  a  pity!' 

*  Do  you  think  we  could  have  a£forded  the  rent,  fifty  pounds  a 
year?' 

*  A  bagatelle.     Bridge-end  House  was  a  hundred-and-twenty/ 

*  Bttt  the  furniture  ?' 

*  Ah,  that's  a  poser ;  for  I'm  determined  to  eschew  credit.  Do- 
you  know  the  new  tenants  ?' 

*  Intimately.' 

*  How  nicely  they've  done  up  the  place,  and  what  pretty  curtains  !* 
exclaims  Herman,  looking  at  the  cretonne  draperies  of  the  drawing* 
room  window. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?     I'm  so  glad,'  cries  Editha,  radiant. 
Herman  looks  at  her  wonderingly ;  but  she  runs  on  before  and 

opens  the  hall-door,  a  half-glass  door,  through  which  he  sees  the- 
bright  little  haU :  chromo-lithographs  on  the  pale-green  walls,  a 
statuette  here  and  there. 

*  You  may  come  in,  you  may  look  about ;  I  know  the  tenant 
quite  well.  She  will  not  be  angry,'  cries  Editha ;  and  her  husband 
follows. 

Hand  in  hand  they  go  from  room  to  room.  All  is  pretty,  simple,, 
cottage-like,  bright  and  fresh  and  innocent  as  a  summer  morning* 
In  one  of  the  three  bedchambers  there  is  a  brazen  cot,  with  white 
curtains  bordered  with  modem  point-lace.  The  drawing-room  chim*- 
ney-piece  has  its  border  of  point-lace  also,  that  artistic  reproduction 
of  old  designs  in  which  Editha  excels,  by  the  way. 

*  Now  for  the  Bluebeard  chamber,'  says  Editha,  as  she  pauses 
at  a  door  on  the  stairs,  and  gives  Herman  a  key.  *  Open  it  your- 
self, dear,  if  you  please.* 

He  unlocks  the  door  and  goes  in,  Editha  close  behind  him. 
This  is  the  largest  room  of  all ;  the  floor  stained  to  resemble  oak, 
and  well  beeswaxed  ;  a  small  Axminster  carpet  in  the  centre ;  a  large 
polished  pitch-pine  writing-table  with  many  drawers ;  an  easy- 
chair  ;  a  pair  of  Glastonbury  chairs,  pitch-pine  like  the  desk ;  pitch'- 
pine  bookshelves  from  floor  to  ceiling  all  round  the  room  ;  a  book- 
ladder  ;  and  in  the  window,  which  commands  a  mighty  sweep  of  hill 
and  valley,  Editha's  own  particular  work-table,  which  Herman  sent 
down  to  the  Priory  after  the  sale. 
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''Wliat  does  it  all  mean,  Edltha  ?  Surely  that  is  your  work- 
table,  or  I  am  dreaming.' 

'  It  me&DB  that  thia  ia  onr  honse,  daar  Herman.  The  famitnra 
is  Rnth's  last  gift.  She  never  took  more  pleasure  in  anything 
earthly  than  in  the  furnishing  of  this  honse.  I  would  not  tell  you 
a  word  about  it  in  my  letters.     I  wanted  to  anrpriae  you.' 

'As  if  any  act  of  womanly  goodness  in  you  or  Ruth  cotdd  sur-        J| 
prise  me,'  says  Hennan,  clasping  her  to  his  heart.  * 

'It  was  all  Ruth'9  doing,'  Editha  murmurs  tearfully;  'the 
greatest  happiness  I  looked  forward  to  in  this  house  was  to  have 
lived  near  her,  to  have  seen  her  every  day,  and  now  I  am  only  near 
her  grave.' 

She  keeps  back  her  tears  braveiy,  not  willing  to  spoil  Herman's 
welcome  to  his  new  home. 

Seljna — the  faithful  Selina,  humble  Mend  in  the  hour  of  trouble 
— comes  in  smiling  with  a  tcatray.  She  is  neatly  clad  in  balf-moom- 
ing,  and  wears  a  pretty  Uttle  mobcap—stupendous  concession.  Bat 
then  caps  are  coming  into  fashion,  and  her  mistress  wears  the  same 
coiffiiTe  in  the  morning. 

'  Iwi't  that  a  Fnlbam  face  ?'  aaka  Herman. 

*  Yes  ;  I  sent  for  Selina  directly  the  house  was  ready.  She  is 
the  best  of  girls ;  and  I  have  a  Welsh  cook  who  is  a  pattern  of 
economy.  Nurse  is  going  back  to  town,  and  Sehna  and  I  are  going 
to  take  care  of  baby  between  ns.  I  am  not  going  to  rain  yon  a 
BMOB^time,  Herman.' 

Whereupon  Herman  protests  that  in  him  and  not  in  Editha  lay 
the  pmnal  oanse  of  tlieir  ruin. 

*  And'  are  yon  aore  you  tike  the  house,  dearest  ?'  asks  the  wife 
aazknsly,  as  they  sip  their  afternoon  tea  beside  the  &re,  which  bums 
■0  hnghtly  on  the  hearth  of  home.  '  Everything  is  vny  plain.  I 
WH  determined  to  be  eoonomical,  but  I  tried  to  choose  artiatic-look- 

*  And  you  have  sncceeded,  dearest.  This  house  looks  like  the 
home  of  ma  artist.' 

'  3ee  how  many  bookshelves  I  have  given  yon.  I  felt  that  in 
tiie  comitry  you  would  want  more  books  than  in  tomi.' 

'  My  wisest  and  beat !  Yes,  I  shall  turn  book-collector.  That 
■ide  for  books  of  reference  ;  that  block  facing  the  window  for  fais- 
iarj ;  a  oonier  for  j^iloaophy ;  a  shelf  or  two  for  the  good  old 
divinea  with  their  strong  ponderous  English ;  the  poets  on  each  side 
of  the  fireplace,  nearest  to  hearth  and  heart.' 

They  sit  talking  till  it  is  qoite  dark  outside  that  large  square 
window  facing  the  hills.  Selina  comes  in  to  ask  if  they  would  like 
candles. 

'  No,  Selioa ;  we  must  go  home  to  dinner.  Shall  we  come  here 
far  0a*d  ta-mrarow,  Herman  ?' 
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*  We  cannot  come  too  soon.  I'll  telegraph  to  the  Pantechnicon 
for  my  books ;  I  saved  those  from  the  wreck,  yon  know.  And  now 
I  want  to  tell  yon  abont  my  new  piece.  It  is  to  be  played  in  De- 
cember.* 

'  At  the  Friyolity  ?'  asks  Editha,  with  a  qoiyer  of  pain. 

They  are  in  the  dark  road  by  this  time,  arm-in-arm. 

'  No,  dear ;  I  write  no  more  for  Mrs.  Brandreth.  God  grant 
that  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  I  may  neyer  meet  again !  I  told  yon  in  one 
of  my  letters  that  I  had  discoTered  the  sender  of  that  telegram,  and 
begged  yon  to  ask  me  no  more  till  we  met.' 

*  Yes,  Herman.     I  obeyed  you.' 

'  Mrs.  Brandreth  was  the  person  who  sent  it.' 

*  Yes,  Herman.' 

*  And  Mrs.  Brandreth  was — ' 

'  The  woman  who  .jilted  yon.  I  was  told  that,  and  I  was  told 
that  you  had  never  ceased  to  love  her.' 

'  Yon  were  told  by  a  liar  and  a  villain,  Editha.  My  heart  has 
never  swerved  from  its  devotion  to  yon.  I  torn  my  back  upon  the 
world  I  have  loved  too  well  without  one  pang  of  regret.  I  look  for- 
ward to  our  tranquil  life  among  these  hiUs  with  unalloyed  delijf^ht.' 

Chapter  XLI. 

*  The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  and  the  bad  a  worse,  than  is  usually  sop- 
posed  ;  for  the  rewards  of  the  one,  and  the  punishment  of  the  other,  not  tinte- 
quently  begin  on  this  side  of  the  grave.* 

There  is  a  fatal  kind  of  success  which  attends  the  desperate 
player  in  life's  hazard.  Myra  Brandreth  has  lost  all — love,  hope, 
self-respect;  her  prosaic  but  most  faithful  adorer.  Lord  Earls- 
wood,  and  his  following,  which  made  up  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
her  circle.  The  best  people  were  for  the  most  part  brought  to  her 
Sunday-evening  receptions  by  Lord  Earlswood.  Now  that  Lord 
Earlswood  comes  to  her  no  longer,  these  best  people  drop  away. 
They  have  an  idea  that  she  is  not  quite  the  correct  person  they 
imagined  her,  or  else  why  does  not  Earlswood,  whose  platonic  re- 
gard for  her  in  days  past  was  beautiful  to  see,  marry  her  now  that 
be  is  a  free  man  ? 

Society  opines  that  Lord  Earlswood  has  found  out  something 
to  Mrs.  Brandreth's  disadvantage.  As  to  what  the  something  may 
be  society  speculates  ingeniously,  and  there  are  various  theories. 

Society  is  confirmed  in  its  notion  by  the  sale  of  the  Frivolity 
Theatre,  which  Lord  Earlswood  disposes  of  to  an  enterprising  stock- 
broker, who  is  only  too  glad  to  renew  Mrs.  Brandreth's  lease  on 
favourable  terms. 

Myra  has  lost  all  except  her  art:  that  stands  her  in  good 
stead.     Herman's  promised  piece  having  been  withdrawn,  she  looks 
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ftboat  her  for  something  that  will  startle  the  town.  i  will  have 

Dotliiiig  of  the  cnp-and-saucor  comedy  school.     She  b 

di&matic  aitnatioQS,  tragic  even — a  play  that  hei  ^ 
dream  about.  She  wants  to  make  such  an  effect  as  Ri 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 

Natornlly  she  looks  to  the  French  stage  for  the  so  of  the 
new  play.  She  goes  to  Paris  and  sees  a  piece  which  ha;,  uiade  it- 
self the  talk  of  that  enlightened  metropolis,  partly  from  the  audacity 
of  subject  and  treatment,  partly  from  tho  powerful  acting  of  that 
lovely  comedienne,  Madame  Finemouche,  as  the  heroine.  Even 
Parisian  critics  hint  that  the  piece  is  '  taut  soit  pea  hasardee,' 
«ud  recommend  that  '  les  jeunea  demoiselles,  et  menie  les  jctutes 
mariees,'  should  refrain  from  attending  the  representation  thereof, 

'  C'cst  d'one  audace  magntGque !  Cela  va  Jnsq'au  sublime  !  On 
y  rencontre  dea  elans  d'lrn  veritable  genie  Dantesque.  C'est  la 
rorruptioB  dans  toute  son  effrayante  nudite,  esposee  aus  yeux  par 
le  ciseau  d'nn  Michel  Ange.  C'est  d'une  desinvolture  u  faire  rough' 
Belot,'  and  so  on,  cry  the  critics  in  all  the  notes  of  the  critical,  scale. 
Mrs.  Brandreth  sees  this  play,  is  thrilled  with  admiration  at 
Xfadame  Fincmoucho's  performance,  feels  that  it  is  a  piece  to 
uutrage  every  English  prejudice,  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  and 
draw  no  end  of  money,  and  makes  up  her  mind  to  do  it.  She  will 
transfer  it  to  the  stage  of  tho  Frivolity  boldly,  nakedly,  as  it  is 
played  in  Paris.  She  will  intrust  the  translation  to  some  experienced 
dramatist,  strong  enough  to  turn  brilliant  French  into  sound  and 
forcible  English.  She  sees  L'Ange  Dechu  on  half  a  dozen  consecu- 
tive evenings ;  gives  her  mind  to  the  play  absolutely  for  a  whole 
week ;  learns  every  turn  of  Finemouche's  head,  every  look,  every 
tone,  every  phase  of  agony  in  the  great  poisoning  scene  at  the  end, 
where  this  angel  of  corruption,  aitx  abois,  poisons  herself,  after 
having  tried,  more  or  less  vainly,  to  poison  her  rival,  her  husband, 
and  one  or  two  other  personages  who  are  obstacles  in  the  broad 
path  of  passion. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  turns  Madame  Finemouche's  creation  inside  out, 
IB  it  were,  and  then  determines  to  play  the  part  in  an  entirely 
original  manner.  She  in  no  wise  denies  the  genius  of  the  lovely 
Pkrisienne,  hut  she  will  give  the  world  of  London  her  own  concep- 
tion of  the  character ;  and  those  who  have  seen  the  piece  in  Paris, 
and  who  might  naturally  expect  a  faithful  copy  of  the  author's 
original  interpreter,  shall  discover  her  power  to  achieve  new  and 
grander  effects  than  the  Frenchwoman,  avec  tout  son  Latin,  has 
been  able  to  produce. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  goes  back  to  London  with  L'Ange  Dechu  in 
her  pocket,  sad  the  right  to  produce  a  literal  translation  of  the  same 
bought  and  paid  for.  She  gives  the  play  to  Marcus  Willonghby, 
K  clerer  young  dramatist  who  has  written  succeasfolly  tot  X\ie 
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.Frivolity  a  season  or  two  ago,  and  who  enjoys  the  odvantagB  of 
being  dramatic  critic  on  three  or  four  joamahs  of  more  or  lam 
importance. 

*  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brandreth/  he  begins,  when  he  calls  opoife 
the  manageress  next  day  in  Kensington  Gore,  'I  have  read  your 
piece,  and — * 

*  You  ia:e  it  ?*  inqnires  Myra. 

*  I  think  it  extraordinarily  powerfal,  startling,  daring.  The 
French  are  so  much  in  advance  of  us  in  that  line.  Yee,  it's  a  ftne 
piece,  no  donbt;  but  it  will  want  no  end  of  alteration  before  yon  oonr 
think  of  producing  it  at  the  Frivolity.  In  fact,  so  much  alteration, 
there  are  such  inherent  difficulties,  that  I  scarcely  see  my  way  to* 
adapting  it.* 

*  I  don't  want  it  adapted,'  answers  Myra  coolly.  '  I  tiiought  I  told 
you  that  I  wanted  a  translation.  I  have  had  enough  of  adapta- 
tions— whitewashed  inanities,  with  no  more  flavour  in  them  than 
there  is  in  peaches  preserved  in  tins.  All  I  ask  from  you  is  terse* 
and  epigrammatic  dialogue,  and  rigorous  condensation  in  the  mawk^- 
ish  scenes  where  the  good  people  are  talking.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Brandreth,  it's  impossible.  Have  you  read  tiie 
piece  V  • 

*  I've  seen  it  exactly  six  times,  and  read  it  twice.' 

'  And  you  absolute^  mean  to  play  it  ?  You'll  ruin  the  theatre 
— even  if  you  can  get  the  play  licensed,  which  I  doubt.' 

'  I'll  bring  all  London  to  the  theatre.  As  for  the  Chamberlain 
— well,  I  fancy  the  immorality  is  too  refined  to  appear  in  a  hasty 
perusal.     We  must  try  and  smuggle  it  through  somehow.' 

*  Why  not  make  Angele  Villeroy's  sister  instead  of  his  wife,  and 
Lavignon  a  bachelor  ?  There  would  be  no  harm  then  in  their  lore 
scenes.  We  might  make  some  clause  in  the  father's  will  the 
obstacle  to  their  marriage.' 

'  A  purely  English  style  of  construction,  in  which  probability  is 
sacrificed  to  propriety.  In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  immorality, 
we  make  our  plots  more  improbable  than  the  wildest  fairy  tale. 
Now  your  French  dramatist  starts  with  a  motive  strong  enough  to 
overturn  a  family  or  an  empire,  and  builds  his  dramatic  edifice 
upon  a  substantial  foundation.  Translate  this  play  faithfully,  Mr. 
Willoughby,  or  leave  it  alone.* 

Mr.  Willoughby  obeys,  glad  to  earn  the  wages  of  his  labour. 
The  play  is  a  commission,  and  whether  the  Chamberiain  licenses  the 
piece  or  not,  the  translator  must  be  paid.  He  does  his  best,  doubtful 
as  he  feels  about  the  issue,  and  works  with  an  artistic  pleasure  in 
the  manipulation  of  a  really  fine  play. 

By  one  of  those  accidents  which  make  theatrical  adventure  the 
most  hazardous  of  speculations,  the  piece  passes  the  censorship 
unchallenged,  and,  after  laborious  and  most  conscientious  rehearsal. 
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Mjra  prodnces  tbe  Fatten  An^el,  more  extravagantly,  more  ex- 
qnisitcly  moimted  than  any  play  she  has  pnt  upon  her  stage  before. 
She  is  very  reckleaa  in  money-matters  this  season,  less  anxious  than 
of  old  to  RTDtd  debt.  She  giTe3  Mr.  Nosotti  carte-blaitche  for  the 
ftjmishing  of  the  drawing-room  scene,  and  the  result  is  a  salon  Louis 
Seize,  in  virgin  gold,  against  a  background  of  applo-green  satin.  As 
for  Mrs.  Btandreth's  dresses,  tbey  are  miracles  of  art  and  costliness, 
and  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  women  in  London.  Peacock's 
feathen,  point-lace,  beetles'  wrngg,  mother-of-pearl,  diamonds. 
She  rmgs  the  changes  on  the  whole  gamut  of  finery.  But  in  the 
last  act,  the  scene  in  which  she  achieves  her  triamph,  she  stands 
before  her  breathless  audience  robed  in  wtite  cashmere,  statuesque, 
classic  as  Rachel  in  Racine's  Phedre.  The  friendly  newspapers 
praise  the  piece,  but  with  caution ;  the  critical  journals — the 
Censor  and  Scourge,  Connoisseur  and  Microcosm — set  up  a  howl 
of  dennnciation,  charging  the  virtuous  British  public  to  avoid  the 
Frivolity  as  a  pest-house  infected  with  R-ench  poison.  Bot 
Myra's  acting  Las  taken  the  town  by  storm  before  the  Censor  or 
the  Scourge  has  come  oat  with  its  condemnatory  analysis  of 
ttie  piece.  Everybody  talks  of  her — everybody  rushes  to  see  her. 
That  serpent-like  grace,  that  poetic  despair,  that  agonising  death  in 
the  last  scene— these  things  have  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  society, 
always  ready  for  a  sensation.  The  favourite  question  to  start  a 
dinner-table  conversation — even  before  Patti  or  the  Royal  Academy 
— is,  '  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Brandrcth  in  the  FuUeu  Awjel  V 

Once  more  in  her  life  Myiu  Brandreth  tastes  the  sweetness  of 
artistic  saceeBS.  She  drains  the  intoxicating  cup  greedily ;  makes 
the  most  of  her  trinmph  ;  shows  herself  in  the  Park,  wearing  that 
last  bshionable  combination  of  feathers  and  flowers  which  is  called 
the  Fallen  Angel  bonnet,  because  Mrs.  Brandreth  has  first  exhibited 
this  particular  style  of  head-gear  in  the  famons  play.  She  drives 
a  Yictoiia  elegant  and  airy  enough  for  Qneen  Mab,  and  a  new  pair 
of  horses  for  which  she  has  given  six  hundred  pounds — she,  the 
prudent  housewife,  whose  care  hitherto  has  been  to  make  the 
greatest  show  with  the  smallest  oatlay,  and  to  save  money  for 
eril  days  to  come.  She  gives  more  dinners  than  csuai  this  season, 
and  ta^  of  taking  a  house  in  Park-lane. 

So  the  season  goes  on.  Everybody — except  quite  young  per- 
sons— sees  the  FaUen  Angel.  The  play  will  run  tUI  the  end  of 
the  season,  may  mn  for  any  number  of  seasons,  one  would  suppose, 
from  the  rneh  there  is  to  see  it  just  now.  Places  are  to  be  booked 
three  weeks  or  a  month  in  advance.  The  theatre  overflows  nightly. 
There  are  morning  performances.  Mrs.  Brandreth  plays  Angele  de 
ViUeroy  twice  every  Saturday — seven  times  a  week  in  all,  an  ex- 
hausting lahonr. 

The  season  is  at  its  height,  when  one  afternoon  in  the  ?atk  iVeie 
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is  a  mmonr — ^no  one  knows  who  originated  it — that  Mrs.  Brandreth 
is  ill,  very  ill,  some  sudden  and  dangerous  attack,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  performance  at  the  Friyolity  this  evening. 

A  few  people  who  have  taken  places  look  blank,  and  wonder 
whether  it  is  '  play  or  pay,'  whether  their  payments  will  hold  good 
for  another  night,  or  whether,  the  entry  being  ^  scratched/  they  will 
forfeit  their  money. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  her  ?'  asks  Lady  Leo  Hnnter  of  little 
Mr.  Spinx  of  the  clubs.     ^  Has  she  lost  her  Toice,  poor  thing  ?' 

'  Worse  than  that,  I'm  afraid.  A  fellow  I  know  was  at  the 
theatre  last  night,  and  told  me  just  at  the  last,  after  she'd  taken  the 
poison,  you  know,  she  staggered  to  the  lights,  stared  wildly  round 
the  house  as  if  she  was  looking  for  some  one,  and  then  fell 
suddenly  forward — a  very  awkward  fall,  knocking  her  head  against 
the  angle  of  a  table.  Young  Brown  says,  if  he  hadn't  seen  her  in 
the  piece  so  often,  he  should  have  thought  it  was  all  in  the  part — 
that  awful  stare  round  the  house,  and  the  cropper  against  the  table, 
and  all — ultra-realistic,  you  know  ;  but  knowing  her  business  in  the 
poison  scene  by  heart,  he  knew  there  must  be  something  queer.  She 
was  called  for,  as  usual,  directly  the  curtain  was  down,  and  after 
the  audience  had  amused  themselves  by  making  a  row  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  the  stage-manager  came  on,  and  regretted  to  inform 
them  that  Mrs.  Brandreth  had  fainted  after  the  fatigue  of  the  per- 
formance, and  was  too  indisposed  to  appear  in  answer  to  their  grati- 
fying summons.' 

'  Then  it  was  only  a  fainting  fit,  I  suppose,'  says  Lady  Hunter. 

*  Queer  kind  of  fainting  fit,  according  to  Charley  Brown.  He'd 
noticed  all  through  that  last  act  that  she  talked  rather  queerly — 
muddled  her  words  somehow — jumbled  the  syllables  together.  He 
says  he  doesn't  expect  she'll  act  again  until  she's  been  to  Malvern, 
or  Ems,  or  Chiswick,  or  somewhere,  and  been  patched  up  by  the 
doctors.  Cerebral  excitement,  Charley  says,  something  queer  in 
the  upper  story.  He  goes  to  her  Sunday  evenings,  and  knows  a 
good  deal  about  her.  She  has  been  more  excitable  lately  than 
she  used  to  be — Charley  says  it's  a  case  of  brandy  or  chloral.' 

Mr.  Brown  proves  himself  a  shrewd  observer.  The  Frivolity 
is  closed  that  evening,  and  until  the  end  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Brandreth's  serious  indisposition,  say  the  advertisements 
in  the  daily  papers.  Paragraphs  appear  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
efi*ect  that  the  accomplished  actress  has  overtasked  her  strength ; 
that  the  scabbard  is  out  of  repair,  the  sword  having  been  a  trifle 
too  sharp  for  it.  Tension  of  nerves,  exalted  temperament ;  the  papers 
ring  the  changes  on  this  theme,  and  announce  that  Sir  William 
Gull  has  made  this  interesting  case  his  especial  care ;  but  no  para- 
graph states  the  precise  nature  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's  malady. 

Society  talks  a  good  deal  and  speculates  widely.     The  fiavourite 
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tlieory  is  tbat  Mrs.  Brandreth  has  gone  cleaa  out  of 
langnishjiig  in  a  suburban  establishment,  under  dist  ="  "" 

cal  treatment.     Society  opines  that  Lord  Eailswon 
is  the  cause  of  this  calamity ;  and,  wasing  compasaioi         proB 
that  his  lordship  has  behaved  badly.  ^^^ 

The  honse  in  Kensington  Gore  is  shut  up.     The  1 
opens  after  less  than  a  week's  rcUiche.     Kismet  is  re'  ^ 

Miss  Belormond,  desperately  coached,  in   Mrs.  Brandre      i  "p- 
and  fails  to  attract  large  audiences.     The  evil  genius  ot  bi 
gets  possession  of  the  delightful  little  theatre  ;  fast  young  men, 
women  in  doubtfal  toilettes  and  dyed  hair,  frequent  the  stalls 
were  erat  the  resort  of  the  best  people  in  London.    The  newsp"" 
lament  Mrs.  Brandreth's  absence,  and  an  occasional  paragrap 
forms  the  public  that  a  new  comedy  by  an  eminent  hand  is  in  p 
gresB,  in  Bhich  the  accomplished  actress  will  reappear. 

Little  by  little,  before  the  season  is  quite  over,  the  truth  leaks 
out.  The  awful  word  paralysis  is  whispered  here  and  there ;  and 
society,  after  setting  up  its  own  idea  of  lunacy,  gets  to  know  some- 
how that  Myra  Branclreth  is  being  drawn  about  the  quiet  avenues 
of  Leamington  in  a  Bath-chair,  helpless,  fretful,  semi-idiotic.  The 
over-worked  mind  has  given  way.  A  paralytic  stroke  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  softening  of  the  brain:  and  for  Myra  this  world  is  hence- 
forth a  faint  and  shadowy  picture,  and  one  day  followeth  another 
without  progress  or  difference.  There  is  neither  yesterday  nor  to- 
morrow in  this  death -in -life  :  time  is  an  endless  to-day. 

Before  the  nnfolding  of  the  gummy  chestnut  buds  in  Een- 
ongton  Gardens,  Lord  Earlswood  reappears  in  the  only  world 
which  his  wearied  soul  finds  tolerable.  He  has  spent  his  winter  in 
wanderings  &r  and  wide — has  tried  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  been  all  bnt  capsized  in  a  sudden  sqaall — has  hunted  in  « 
the  Campagna,  and  assisted  at  a  Roman  steeplechase — has  spent 
Febmary  and  March  in  a  boat  between  Cairo  and  the  cataracts — 
and  has  found  all  these  various  modes  of  getting  rid  of  time  and 
money  eqnally  insupportable. 

On  retoming  to  London  and  civilisation  he  throws  himself 
vehemently  into  coaching,  and  drives  the  finest  team  of  roans  ever 
seen  in  the  Park  with  some  skill  and  a  countenance  of  unalterable 
gloom.  He  has  a  skewbald  team,  hideous  beyond  expression,  and 
painfnlly  suggestive  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre  and  the  cavalry  of  Hyder 
Ali  or  Timor  the  Tartar,  but  reputed  the  finest  passible  thing  in 
skewbalds.  These  he  drives  on  alternate  days,  with  the  faithful 
Sblooker  on  the  box  beside  him,  and  a  friendly  group  of  the  worst 
men  in  London  behind.  No  feminine  form  has  ever  been  seen  on 
Lord  Earlswood's  drag. 

'  {  wouldn't  have  so  mnch  as  a  mare  in  mj  stable,'  B&ya  )u.ft 
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lordship  when  rallied  on  that  deliberate  aroidance  of  the  aex  whioh 
has  lately  been  a  marked  idiosyncrasy  in  this  shining  light  of  the 
Coaching  Clab.  ^  I  wouldn't  have  anythiog  to  remind  one  .that 
there  are  women  in  the  world — ^I  hate  them  so.' 

In  the  indulgence  of  this  idiosyncrasy  Lord  Earlswood  with- 
draws himself  wholly  from  general  society — ^is  nerer  known  to  enter 
opera-house  or  theatre — begins  his  day  at  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  dresses  for  parade  in  Hyde  Park,  and  finishes  hiB 
evening,  at  the  last  fashionable  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
blind-hookey  or  poker,  just  when  the  east  brightens  with  peail  and 
rose,  and  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  stir  themselves  in  their  nests 
and  break  forth  into  little  gurgles  and  gushes  of  rejoicing*  At  this 
tender  half-mysterious  hour  Lord  Earlswood  may  be  seen  emerging 
from  the  fashionable  temple,  a  little  the  worse  for  his  worship  of 
the  goddess  Fortune — pale,  gloomy  of  brow,  and  witlueyes  that 
are  glassy  from  the  glare  of  the  gas. 

His  friends  and  followers  opine  that  Lord  Earlswood  is  going, 
at  a  very  decent  pace,  to  the  dogs ;  but  as  he  is  temperate  in  his 
habits  still  and  has  no  low  vices,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that, 
despite  his  aversion  from  the  sex,  some  really  good  woman  may 
yet  take  him  in  hand,  reform  him,  and  make  him  happy.  The 
mothers  of  Belgravia  have  an  eye  upon  him,  and  at  the  least  sign 
of  repentance  he  will  be  welcomed  back  to  the  fold.  And,  0,  wiU 
there  not  be  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  such  an  eligible  sinner  ! 

Placidly  pass  the  days  in  Herman's  new  home  among  the  hills. 
Nearly  a  year  has  gone  since  Editha  first  brought  her  husband  to 
the  cottage,  which  they  have  christened  Crowsnest,  and  Herman 
has  taken  no  advantage  of  the  loop  line  which  brings  the  rail  to 
Lochwithian,  and  makes  Shrewsbury  and  London  so  much  the  more 
accessible.  He  has  often  talked  of  running  up  to  town,  but  he  has 
not  yet  gone ;  and  he  wonders  at  himself  not  a  little,  and  wonders 
still  more  at  the  various  occupations  afibrded  by  rustic  life.  He 
has  his  library  and  his  garden,  both  hobbies  in  a  mild  way.  He 
has  a  couple  of  handsome  hacks  for  Editha  and  himself,  and  a  cast- 
iron  pony  for  a  basket  carriage,  and  a  good  deal  of  horse-worship 
goes  on  every  morning  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  sweet  clover- 
scented  stable,  where  the  decorative  work  in  plaited  straw  is  a  sight 
to  see.  They  ride,  they  drive  baby  in  the  pony-carriage.  They 
sketch  a  little  occasionally,  they  go  fern-hunting,  botanise  a  little, 
and  set  up  a  wilderness  on  the  outskirts  of  their  orderly  garden,  to 
whioh  they  bring  the  woodland  and  hillside  flowers  they  find  in 
their  rambles.  Herman  gets  to  know  the  hills  by  heart,  and  takes 
them  to  his  heart,  as  Editha  has  done.  They  have  more  friends 
than  they  can  count ;  these  honest  warm  Welsh  hearts  have  opened 
very  wide  to  receive  Herman  Westray. 
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The  simple  pleaaiiresof  bislifo  leaTeMm  ample  time  for  his  work. 
He  Iise  those  tranquil  eveuing  hours — betweeu  sundown  and  mid- 
night— at  which  he  has  ever  found  his  brain  most  active,  hie  fancy 
brightest.  He  spends  many  a  long  sammer  day  reading  and  musing 
over  his  books  in  the  garden,  and  he  contrives  to  read  more  in  this 
last  sTunmer  than  in  any  year  of  bis  life  since  he  gave  his  laborious 
hours  to  the  Gri^ek  dramatists,  philosophers,  and  historians  in 
fialliors  stately  groves. 

In  this  pure  air,  among  these  breezy  hills,  the  baby  grows  and 
flourishes  abundantly,  an  object  of  universal  love,  a  blooming  blue- 
fred  boy,  beatowing  atiection  as  lavishly  as  he  receives  it,  but  loving 
mamma  best  of  all,  as  he  informs  bis  friends  candidly,  in  his  im- 
perfect utterance.  He  loves  Jack  the  pony  vecy  much,  and  papa, 
and  Swish  the  Scotch  terrier,  and  grandpa,  and  Mr.  Fezzerit  (infantine 
for  Petherick) ;  but  mamma  is  lirst  and  best,  mamma  is  so  good — 
everybody  loves  mamma  best.  And  Editha  presses  the  chubby 
batterer  to  her  heart,  and  blusbea  at  his  praise. 

Herman  does  good  work  in  that  quiet  room  facing  the  hills — 
work  that  he  knows  and  feels  to  bo  honestly  done — not  that  old 
^p-dash  colouring  of  bis,  with  more  of  the  palette-knife  than  tho 
farosb,  ftud  the  canvas  a  little  too  obvious  through  the  point;  work 
that  be  wonld  believe  in  were  it  even  a  failure  in  its  immediate 
eSect  npon  the  world.  Happily  his  new  book  is  not  a  failure.  The 
C'emor  has  its  accustomed  sneer.  Tho  Microci/aia  is  doubtful,  and 
eompsres  Herman  disparagingly  with  its  half-dozen  pet  anthors — 
writes  whose  works  enjoy  a  iinaited  sale  and  the  approval  of  high- 
duB  critics.  The  Connoiisemr  praises  the  book  warmly,  and  the 
foblic  Kte  delighted  with  it.  This  lost  book  is  more  popular  than 
nything  Herman  has  ever  written,  and  Editha  has  the  delight  of 
knowing  that  siie  has  helped  her  husband,  instead  of  hindering  him 
in  his  onward  and  upward  career.  Sweet  are  those  automn  days 
in  which  Herman  gives  himself  a  holiday  after  the  publication  of  his 
kst  story,  and  Editha  and  he  go  together  to  explore  the  wilder 
scenery  of  North  Wales.  The  descendant  of  the  Cimbri  glows  with 
p»triotic  pride  as  they  stAud  beside  the  Swallow  Falls,  and  Herman 
•cknowledges  that  there  is  nothing  in  Switzerland  finer  than  this 
Cambrian  cataract.  Still  sweeter  is  it  a  little  later  in  the  evening, 
M  th^  drive  back  to  their  hotel  in  the  twilight,  to  hear  him  say 
with  conviction,  '  Editha,  this  has  been  the  happiest  year  in  my 
life.' 
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I.  BUMDEB  KB  NaUTCH  ;  OB  THE  MONKET  DANCE. 

BuFFON,  the  great  naturalist,  has  authoritatively  pronounced  the 
monkey  to  be  essentially  and  simply  '  an  imitative  animal/  while 
Darwin  claims  for  it  the  high  prerogative  of  being  the  progenitor  of 
man  !  The  Frenchman,  we  dare  to  think,  was  right ;  the  Englishman 
— well,  to  use  an  old  adage,  and  let  him  down  gently,  we  shall  only 
say  *  De  gustibns  non  est  disputandum  /*  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  an  argument  on  the  subject ;  but  as  we  love  monkeys — ^not  with 
a  brotherly  love,  but  as  creatures  made,  among  other  purposes,  per- 
haps, for  man's  amusement — we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 
our  friend  Jacko,  showing  how  he  acquits  himself  to  the  huge  delight 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  East,  in  what  is  known,  in  the  words 
of  the  title  to  this  article,  as  the  '  Monkey  Dance.' 

Suppose  yourself  in  the  East,  kind  reader,  and  take  a  walk  with 
us,  up  or  down  a  street  in  any  large  city  in  India — say  Calcutta,  for 
instance — and  you  will  not  have  proceeded  far  before  you  hear  the 
sharp  rapid  strokes  of  a  diminutive  drum,  the  form  of  which  we  shall 
presently  describe. 

Look  up  to  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  either  hand  as  you  pass 
along  the  street,  and  you  will  see  them  thronged  with  little  forms, 
summoned  by  that  drum,  struggling  to  secure  the  best  view — ^little 
happy  anxious  faces,  beaming  with  delight ;  for  they  know  that  sound 
right  well,  and  are  already  gloating  in  fancy  over  the  tricks  which 
they  have  witnessed  scores  of  times,  but  which  have  ever  a  fresh 
charm  for  them. 

Enter  livith  us  one  of  those  houses — that  one,  seated  on  the  cool 
gi'ound-floor  of  which  you  see  an  old  ayah  (nurse),  jerking  a  baby  to 
sleep  on  her  lap — and  you  will  hear  vociferous  cries  of  delight,  min- 
gled with  the  rush  of  many  feet  on  the  stairs  as  the  children  descend : 
the  bold  hop-skip-and-jump  step  of  Masters  Tom  and  Harry,  the 
more  leisure  tread  of  Miss  Angelina,  and  the  flop  of  little  Dot  as 
she  seats  herself  heavily  on  each  step,  while  feeling  with  her  tiny 
naked  feet  for  the  next  one. 

Indulgent  mamma,  yielding  to  the  clamorous  wish  of  her  little 
ones,  has  consented  to  give  them  a  treat,  and  loud  and  peremptory 
are  the  orders  which  issue,  in  various  keys,  to  the  durwan  (door- 
keeper) to  call  the  bunderwallah  (monkey-man).  High  above  the 
din  maybe  heard  the  shrill  treble  of  little  Dot,  who  actually  screams 
in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  mad  delight. 

The  gate  leading  into  the  enclosure  is  opened,  and  in  walks  a 
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sharp-looking  native,  closely  followed  by  a  goat  and  ■■■■"■!  monkeys. 
They  take  their  place  nnder  the  cool  shade  of  the  po  wliilp 

expectant  urchins  scat  themselves  in  solemn  state  oi      in  i  '■ 

the  ayah  walks  off  with  the  baby,  knowing  by  expsneoce 
coming  storm  of  infantile  mirth  would  be  sure  to  wako  her  alui  y 

charge. 

The  bunderwallah  makes  a  salaam  to  the  circle  of  little  masters 
ud  misses,  not  deigning,  of  course,  to  bestow  the  same  mark  of 
respect  on  the  other  spectators,  consisting  of  every  male  and  female 
member  of  the  domestic  household.  He  twists  his  little  dnim  about 
fith  an  easy  motion  of  bis  wrist,  and  while  he  is  so  doing  we  will 
describe  it.  The  body  consists  of  two  inverted  cones  meeting  at  the 
spei  of  each ;  over  either  base  is  stretched  a  piece  of  sheepskin,  and 
from  the  middle  depends  a  bit,  sometimes  two,  of  cord,  aboat  four 
inches  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  hard  knot  or  round  bone  or 
brass  button.  By  a  sharp  twist  of  the  wrist,  the  drum  being  held 
by  the  middle,  the  end  of  the  pendent  string  strikes,  altematelyt  on 
either  of  its  beads,  et  voilu  tout. 

The  dram  resounds ;  the  goat  lies  down  hehiad  his  master  and 
leisurely  chews  the  cud ;  the  monkeys  prepare  for  action ;  when  it 
suddenly  occurs  to  Master  Tom  that  an  esseutial  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme has  been  omitted. 

'Mil  bunderwallah!'  says  he,  'tomara  bunder  salaam  nahih 
keeafa  (Your  monkeys  have  not  saluted).' 

•  Such  bat ;  maaf  kurro,  chotah  sahib  (True ;  pardon  me,  little  sir).' 

Then  taming  to  his  monkeys,  and  addressing  one  by  name,  he 
says,  with  a  preliminary  rattle  on  his  dnim : 

'  Mozuffer  Khan  1  babalogne  ko  salaam,  kurro  betab !  (Salute 
the  children,  my  son).* 

Hereupon  the  large  monkey  (a  male)  gravely  lifts  his  right  hand 
to  his  forehead. 

'And  yon  also,'  continues  the  man  to  the  other  two. 

They  comply  in  like  manner. 

'  And  where  are  yon,  Lumba  Singh  (Long  Horns)  ?  Come  for- 
ward and  pay  your  respects.' 

Obedient  to  the  word,  the  old  goat  gets  up,  comes  to  the  iront, 
ud  falling  on  his  knees,  bends  his  homed  forehead  to  the  ground. 

'  \ow,  Mozuffer  Khan,  where  is  your  wife  ?     Lead  her  forth.' 

The  male  monkey  drags  the  female  forward  by  the  band,  and 
both  seat  themselves  with  a  comical  eipression  of  gravity,  height- 
ened by  the  female  passing  her  hand  over  her  face,  as  if  to  bide  it. 

'  Ho !  ho !  That  is  your  wife,  eh  ?  Pretty  lady  !  What  is  her 
name  ?'  Mozuffer  Khan  turns  his  head  away.  '  What !  you  won't 
tell  me  ?'  The  monkey  shakes  bis  head  negatively.  '  Come,  my 
Mm,  tell  the  babalogne.  They  want  to  know  her  name,  and  will  give 
yon  bokaheesh,'  ' 
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Hereupon  Mozmfier  Efaan  spproaches  his  keeper,  and,  lagjng  n 
hand  on  his  should^,  pretends  to  wtisper  in  his  ear. 

'0,  her  name  is  Errtoee !  Yerj  wdi.  And^fao  is  the  ofber? 
'what  is  his  name  ?' 

Mozoffer  Khan  brings  him  forward,  and  agidn  whispers. 

'  Bustum  !  Well,  that  is  a  famous  name  indeed.  And  he  is 
your  friend?*     Again  a  whisper.     *  I  see ;  a  Tery  dear  friend.' 

Mozuffer  Ehan  passes  an  arm  round  Eustum's  neck. 

During  the  whole  of  this  mondogue  the  dram  has  been  kept 
continually  going. 

'  Gome  here,  my  son.     You  can  read  ?* 

The  Khan  nods  his  head.  His  keeper  tiien  produces  a  pair  of 
spectacles  (frame  without  glasses)  and  a  piece  of  paper  (blank,  and 
dirty  enough) ;  and  the  former  being  placed  oreir  the  creature^s  nose 
and  the  latter  in  his  hands,  Jacko  codly  lesms  his  back  against  his 
master's  person,  stretches  his  legs  out  to  their  fullest  extent,  and 
with  mock  gravity  p:«tends  to  read,  his  eyes  being  anywhere  but  on 
the  paper.  The  children  are  uproarious,  but  Jacko  never  mores  « 
limb. 

*  Uireh  !  Ehan  sahib !  ub  kya  khubber  hye  ?  (Well,  my  lord, 
what  news  is  there  now  ?)' 

Mozuffer  Ehan  jumps  up,  holds  the  paper  before  his  master's 
face,  and  makes  some  confidential  conmiunioation. 

^  And  so  there  is  a  war,  and  you  want  to  go  and  fight  ?  Pugla  ! 
(Silly  fellow !)  You  had  much  better  §top  at  home  with  Rutnee. 
Don't  you  remember  the  old  saying : 

^     "  J6  lurrye  m6  nahih  jata 
Upn^  chumrah  batohata  I" 

("  He  who  does  not  go  to  battle  saves  his  skin.")  You  shake  your 
head.     Here,  Rutnee  beebee  (lady),  come  and  coax  him.* 

The  female  advances ;  her  lord  retires ;  she  seizes  him ;  he 
flings  himself  away  from  her,  and  shows  strong  signs  of  anger. 

'  Well,  well ;  be  it  so.  You  we  an  ummeer  (a  nobleman),  and 
therefore  have  your  honour  to  maintain.  But  you  cannot  go  as  you 
are  ;  we  must  dress  and  arm  you.* 

Forthwith  Jacko  is  habited  in  a  long  scarlet  coat,  a  cocked  hat 
is  tied  on  his  head,  on  his  left  arm  is  fixed  a  shield,  and  in  his  right 
hand  is  placed  a  small  wooden  sword.  His  appearance  is  grotesque 
in  the  extreme  as  he  dances,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  children, 
with  Rutnee  and  his  friend  Rustum,  to  a  not  unmusical  chant  glori- 
fying his  probable  and  expected  achievements. 

'  Where  is  the  noble  steed  ?  Here,  Lumba  Singh,  come  forth 
and  carry  your  master  to  battle.* 

The  goat  comes  prancing  up.  Mozuffer  Ehan,  disdaining  iho 
use  of  a  saddle,  leaps  on  its  back,  and  off  they  start  in  a  circle,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  little  Dot,  who  expresses  an  insane  desire  to 
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hare  a  ride  also  on  the  goat's  back.     After  making  ims,  the 

Tftliact  warrior  MoKuffer  Khan  slips  slvly  off  his  at-.  ck,  and 

conceals  bimself  liehind  his  master.  Tbence  he  looks  upon  a  scene 
whicJi  Je  calculated  to  excite  bis  jealousy  aud  rouse  his  fury  to  tiie 
almost. 

His  Giitbless  apouao  and  equally  {iLithlees  friend,  seeiog  the  steed 
return  without  his  rider,  have  no  doubt  coacluded  that  the  latter  has 
tttllen  in  battle,  and  may  be  obserred  engaged  io  monkey  courtship, 
Rutuee,  like  another  Delilah,  having  Rustum's  head  between  her 
bandfi,  the  fingers  of  which  are  busily  employed  in  combing  out  Ms 
lovelocks.  BO  to  say,  mumbling  the  while  in  a  sort  of  pleased  whine. 

At  this  sight  the  fury  of  the  great  Mozuffer  is  at  a  white  beat. 
With  a  shriek  and  the  grin  of  a  demon  bo  leaps  from  his  lair  and 
msbes  to  attack  the  guilty  pair.  His  onslaught  on  Buatum  would 
be  Lremendoua,  were  it  not  thnt  that  hero,  deeming  discretion  to  bo 
the  better  part  of  Talour,  leaps  nimbly  on  the  back  ofLumba  Singh 
aud  seeks  safety  in  inglorious  flight. 

The  uproar  at  this  juncture  among  the  little  folk  is  simply 
deaf&uing.  Masters  Tom  and  Harry  have  not  only  lost  their  grayity, 
but  the  centre  of  that  useful  law  of  nature,  and  have  in  consequence 
gone  rolling  down  the  steps.  IMiss  Angelina  is  doubled  up,  as  with 
a  fit  of  colic :  while  Dot  is  extended  on  the  broad  of  ber  back,  panting 
for  breath,  and  crying  out  at  intervals,  '  Woh  bbagb  giah  !  (He  has 
run  away !)  woh  bhagfa  giah !' 

MoJ^uiTer  Khan,  our  monkey  hero,  then  tiu^ns  his  rage  iipon 
ttntnee ;  but  that  Amazon,  picking  up  a  stick  which  the  buuderwallah 
bae  slyly  thrown  to  her,  pluckily  stands  up  for  her  rights.  She  does 
not  see  why  she  should  not  enjoy  a  little  flirtation,  not  she !  and, 
rightly  considering  that  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle,  she  aims  so 
&^ce  a  strt^e  st  her  liege  lord,  that,  did  it  descend  on  his  person, 
tbere  would  he  one  monkey  less  in  the  world.  That  experienced 
warrior,  however,  catches  the  blow  on  bis  shield,  hut  is  nevertheless 
borne  to  the  earth,  when  he  unmediately  closes  his  eyes  and  feigns 
death. 

The  redoubtable  Kutnee  is  seized  with  remorse,  and  hangs  over 
the  prostrate  form  of  her  lord,  while  the  bunderwallah  pathetically 
exclaims : 

'  Urreh,  Rutnee,  Rutnee  1  kya  keeah?  Khan  sahib  ko  mar 
dallah !  (0  Kntnee,  Rutnee  !  what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  killed 
my  lord !)  Here,  quick !  throw  some  water  on  him' — handmg  her 
*  httle  c^  filled  with  that  fluid,  which  she  instantly  overturns  on 
his  face.  Mozuffer  Khan,  restored  to  life,  jumps  up,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Rutnee.  The  two  embrace  each  other,  and  are  in  the 
oudst  of  a  joyful  dance,  when  the  recreant  Bnstnm  makes  his  ap- 
peantoce  on  the  jaded  Lumba  Singh,  aud  jumping  off,  impudently 
joins  in  the  dance.     MozofTer  Eimi  is  about  to  take  uialaixl  «k\ 
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plenary  vengeance  on  him,  but  is  restrained  and  pacified  by  the 
bunderwallahy  and,  the  three  joining  hands,  the  dance  is  resumed. 

Lastly,  and  to  conclude  the  entertainment,  the  goat  Lnmba 
Singh  is  called  upon  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  balancing  his 
large  heavy  body  on  a  surface  which,  small  enough  at  first,  is  gra- 
dually reduced  till  it  reaches  the  proportion  known  as  ^  next  to  no- 
thing.' His  master  places  a  block  of  wood  on  the  ground,  shaped 
like  the  drum  or  the  letter  X,  having  a  diameter  of  about  four  inches 
at  either  end,  and,  holding  it  firmly  in  its  place,  invites  the  goat  to 
place  his  four  feet  on  it  by  saying,  '  Ghurro,  Meah !  (Mount,  old 
friend !') 

This  being  done,  another  block,  of  similar  shape  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  first  block ;  and  while  the 
goat  cautiously  transfers  his  feet,  one  by  one,  to  this  second  resting- 
place,  it  is  gradually  sUd  upon  the  lower  block ;  and  so  on,  till  the 
last  or  topmost  block  does  not  present  a  surface  of  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  On  this,  therefore,  the  goat  cannot 
rest  more  than  a  portion  of  each  foot ;  nevertheless,  the  man  with- 
draws his  hand,  and  there  stands  the  animal,  in  a  constrained  posi- 
tion no  doubt,  but  one  of  no  long  duration ;  for  having  for  a  few 
seconds  given  this  satisfactory  proof  of  his  skill — as  an  acrobat,  shall 
we  say  ? — he  skips  off,  and  the  performance  is  at  an  end. 

A  servant  gives  the  bunderwallah  two  annas  (equivalent  to  three- 
pence), which  the  man  by  a  multitude  of  salaams  acknowledges  to  be 
an  ample  reward ;  and  not  infrequently  one  of  the  children  runs  up- 
stairs, and  returns  with  a  plantain  for  each  of  the  monkeys. 

Of  a  truth  a  monkey  is  a  very  teachable  animal,  with  the  faculties 
of  observation  and  imitation  so  strongly  developed  that  the  negro's 
belief  (which  we  have  read  of  somewhere)  may  well  be  excused,  when, 
speaking  of  a  monkey,  he  gravely  says :  *  Him  berry  cleber  fella, 
massa ;  him  do  eberyting  'cept  speak ;  him  nebber  speak,  cos  him 
tink  massa  make  him  work  all  de  same  as  nigger.' 

Did  Mr.  Darwin  borrow  the  atrocious  idea  of  The  Origin  of  Man 
from  this  precocious  negro,  and  then  improve  on  it  ? 

II.   BOXWA-A-A-LAU  !  OB  THE  INDIAN  PEDLAB. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  extreme  heat  renders  walking  impossible 
to  Europeans — even  if  the  usages  of  society  permitted  it — and  in 
which  even  vehicular  locomotion,  from  the  same  cause,  produces 
lassitude,  the  boxwallah  (pedlar)  is  a  very  useful  and  important 
individual ;  more  so  than  might  on  a  first  consideration  of  his  voca- 
tion be  supposed. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  novel  in  the  idea  of  a  man  carrying 
a  box,  and  informing  all  within  hearing  that  he  is  so  doing ;  but 
Here  is  sometMng  curious  in  the  fact  that,  let  your  requirement  be 
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what  it  may,  you  are  almost  certain  of  findiDg  it  in  tJiat  bos,  or  in 
those  boxes — for  some  of  the  boxwoUahs  have  tliree  or  four  boxes, 
each  carried  by  a  cooly  or  porter. 

Do  yoa  want  a  dreBS-piece,  a  Delhi  scarf,  a  few  yards  of  flannel, 
the  prettiest  of  little  hats  for  one  of  your  children,  a  drum  fo 
mother,  or  a  coral  and  bells  for  your  baby  ?  A  piece  of  calico,  or 
a  yard  of  riband,  socks,  handkerchiefs,  a  paper  of  pins,  or  a  dozen 
reels  of  thread,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  thimble,  or  a  penknife  ?  Do 
jon  require  a  bottle  of  pickle,  or  vinegar,  or  salad  oil,  or  a  tin  of 
suites,  or  one  of  mustard,  honey  soap,  violet  powder,  Rimmel's 
essences,  note-paper,  a  toy  watch,  a  bottle  of  comfits,  or  a  bottle  of 
blocking  ?  Is  it  some  lace  trimming  that  you  wish  for,  or  is  your  heart 
set  npon  a  bos  of  choice  cigars,  a  pint  of  Worcester  sauce,  a  pack 
of  cards,  a  concertina,  a  Jack-in-tbe-box,  a  Church  Service,  or  the 
last  new  novel?  Do  yon  desire  a  pair  of  boots,  a  meerschaum  pipe 
(in  this  case  mere  sham),  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  box  of  matches,  or  some 
tooth-powder  ?  If  you  do,  you  need  not  goto  the  shops  or  to  the 
bazaar  for  them.  Our  friend  the  boxwallah  can  and  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  supply  yon  with  any  or  all  these  things  on  the  instant ! 
Allow  ns,  therefore,  to  introduce  him  to  you. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  1873,  Mr.  Moneybag,  a  civilian  judge,  was 
seated  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair  without  hia  coat,  in  the  lofty  en- 
closed verandah  on  the  second  floor  of  his  house  (wo  were  going  to 
write  palace)  in  Harrington -street,  Chowringhee  ~~  the  Belgravia 
of  Galcntta.  He  bad  had  hia  breakfast,  and  was  reading  the  morn- 
ing's newspaper,  while  ever  and  anon  there  cnrled  forth  from  his 
Ups  the  fragrant  fames  of  a  prime  havannah.  He  nsed  to  goto  his 
coort  at  eleven — sometimes  later — and  it  was  then  just  ten. 

Mrs.  Moneybag,  looking  fresh  and  extremely  pretty  in  a  pink 
morning  robe,  was  gracefnlly  reposing  her  elegant  form  on  a  hand- 
some spring  concb,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  last  Book  of 
Fashions.  A  smartly-dressed  bearer,  in  livery,  a  few  feet  removed 
&om  the  jadge  and  his  wife,  was  gently  agitating  the  air  by  means 
of  an  enormous  knskns  band-pnnkah  or  fan,  the  handle  of  which 
rested  on  the  ground,  and  which,  having  been  previously  wetted, 
imparted  to  the  sir  a  not  unpleasant  odonr. 

Two  little  Moneybags — earthly  chembim — of  the  respective 
ages  of  two  and  three  years,  were  seated  on  an  out-spread  mat,  sur- 
lonnded  by  expensive  toys,  an  ayah  (nnrse),  and  two  intelligent- 
looking  dative  boys,  who  amused  and  teased  them  by  turns.  Two 
tailors  were  seated,  cross-legged,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  verandah, 
diligently  plying  their  needles,  when  the  cry  of 'Boxwa-a-a-lah,' 
outside  the  gate  of  the  spacious  compound,  caused  one  of  them  to 
■tart  up,  and  approach  his  mistress  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
jcdned  together. 

'The  mem  sahib  (l^y)  commanded  her  slave  to  lenmilVM 
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that  she  wants  bntfons  «id  thread.     Here  is  jouv  boxwallah  Mm 
paesmg.     If  yoa  give  the  order  I  wiU  call  him«.' 

*  Very  well,  darzee  (tailor),  do  so.* 

The  boxwallah  was  looking  iip  in  the  direetiai^  ctf  Ike  verandah, 
so  also  was  the  dtmran  (doorkeeper).  The  tailor  mide  a  sign,  and 
the  boxwallah  passed  through  the  gate,*  which  was  sulkily  opened 
for  him,  followed  by  three  coolies,  each  bearing  a  large  tin  box.  In 
the  vestibule,  at  the  foel  of  the  stairs,  the  boxwallah  was  made  to 
wait,  while  one  ont  of  three  or  four  chnppraesees  (messengers)  who 
were  seated  on  a  bench  ran  op  and,  making  a  low  sakam,  inquired 
whether  the  boxwallah  might  be  allowed  to  come  np.  PermzsneB 
being  given  by  the  lady,  to  whom  such  questions  are  always  refertedr 
the  chupprassee,  i^r  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes,  introduced 
a  short  and  extremely  portly  Bengalee,  who  rejoieed  in  the  familiar 
sobriquet  of  '  Cheap  Jack,'  and  whom— while  his  cooIie»  are  reliev- 
ing  each  other  of  their  reqpective  burdens— we  dull  take  the  liberty 
of  describing. 

Below  the  middle  height  anfl  rotund  in  figure,  Cheiq)  Jack  woa 
dressed  in  flowing  robes  of  spotless  white,  and  had  a  clean  white 
turban  on  his  head,  which  was  of  great  size.  Round  his  vast  waisi 
was  a  heavy  silver  chain  or  girdle,  &om  which  depended  a  bonch 
of  bright  keys,  while  long  white  stockings  covered  his  elephantinie 
legs  and  shoeless  feet^— no  native  of  his  class  beifig  allowed  to 
enter  a  European's  house  with  his  shoes  on*  His  expansive  face^ 
shining  with  an  oleaginous  lustre,  was  pock-marked  and  but  half 
illumined,  for  he  had  but  one  eye,  which,  however,  was  keen  and 
restless  in  the  extreme,  as  if  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
double  duty.  On  his  forehead  was  a  circular  spot  of  yellow  ochre, 
and  from  the  junction  of  his  eyebrows  down  the  bridge  to  the  tip  of 
his  nose,  which  was  shaped  hke  a  powder-horn,  ran  a  streak  of  the 
same  pigment.  His  lips  were  heavy,  and  gave  a  sensual  expression 
to  his  mouth,  and  were,  besides,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  from  the  con- 
stant habit  of  chewing  betel-nut.    His  voice  was  susrve  and  unctuooe. 

We  know  something  of  his  private  history,  and,  without  laying 
ourselves  open  to  the  accusation  of  a  breach  of  confidence,  may 
briefly  say  that,  when  but  quite  a  lad,  he  began  life  as  a  touter  in 
the  China  Bazaar  of  Calcutta,  then  turned  dulall  (broker),  aod  in 
both  capacities  told  as  many  lies  as  it  was  possible  to  cram  into 
each  day's  existence.  He  had  never  learnt  English  in  any  school, 
but  he  had  nevertheless  managed  to  pick  it  up ;  and  when  he  began 
business  with  his  younger  brother,  in  a  wholesale  and  retail  wine 
and  spirit  shop,  in  Badha  Bazaar,  and  was  thereby  daily  brought 
into  constant  and  close  contact  and  intercourse  with  hundreds  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  loafers,  and  other  low  Europeans,  who  coold  noi 
speak  a  word  of  any  of  the  native  languages,  he  made  rapid  sliidee: 
in  the  acquirement  of  a  species  of  mongrel  English. 
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Their  businesa  prospered,  and  the  two  brothers  wcro  fast  becom- 
ing weaJthj  men,  when  ft  curcumstance  occurred  which  oSectually 
gava  Cheap  Jack  (he  had  not  that  oognomeu  then)  a  decided  distaste 
for  it :  tills  was  the  loss  of  his  sinister  eye,  and  it  hap[>ened  in  this 
wise.  A  party  of  sailors — some  of  thembeingEiiglishmeu,  the  others 
AmericaDs — were  congregated  in  the  shop,  and  most  of  them  were 
conaiderably  the  worse  for  the  liquor  they  had  imbibed  both  there 
and  elsewhere ;  for  Jack,  when  oa  a  sproe,  is  particularly  large- 
heuted,  and  bestows  his  patronage  in  au  impartial  and  liberal  spirit. 
In  some  way  or  another — Cheap  Jack  never  could  moke  out,  atiU 
less  explain  how — the  Yankees  and  Britishers  got  to  loggerheads, 
aiul  from  words  soon  came  to  blows  ;  Cheap  Jack  was  at  his  wita' 
cud  ihis  brother  had  bolted  and  aonght  refuge  in  a  shop  opposite), 
bat  wishing  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  row,  and  act  the  part  of  peace- 
maker, he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  crying  out,  '  Gentle- 
maaa  !  what  you  doing  ?  why  you  make  bobberey  and  make  fight 
in  my  shop  ?  S'pose  yon  not  he  quiet,  I  make  call  policeman,  and 
tiaa  you  all  go  to  jail ! ' 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  tall  slab-aided 
Yuikee — doubtless  a  Kentnckian — whose  claret  had  been  tapped 
by  a  British  fist  and  was  flowing  copiously,  seized  apon  the  poor 
Bengalee,  lifted  him  ofif  his  legs,  and  being  too  inebriated  to  keep 
On  hia  own,  fell  with  a  horrid  squelch  on  the  fat  body  of  the  na- 
fbrtan&te  dealer  in  spirits.  Here  the  matter  might  have  ended, 
bat  onlackily,  just  at  this  moment,  the  irate  and  more  than  half- 
dmnk  Yankee  received  in  the  jnilee  a  kick  in  that  part  of  hia 
body  in  which  honour  is  considered  to  reside  ;  and  forthwith,  behev- 
ing  that  it  had  been  inflicted  by  the  struggling  wretch  beneath  him, 
his  rage  knew  no  boonde. 

•Snakes!'  roared  he,  'you  darned  nigger!  You  dure  to  lift 
your  foot  'gainst  a  free-bom  American !'  Before  any  one  of  the 
tipsy  lot  was  aware  of  his  intention,  or  could  interfere  to  prevent 
it,  the  brute  had  gonged  out  the  left  eye  of  the  unfortunate  Hin- 
doo, and  the  other  eye  would  perhaps  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  a  European  constable,  who, 
tiMring  the  uproar  in  the  shop,  entered  it  (followed  by  half  a  dozen 
ehowkeedars — native  coastables — -not  one  of  whom  would  venture 
in  before),  and  seeing  the  cruel  act  committed,  dealt  the  free-hom 
American  such  a  free  and  off-hand  thwack  on  his  skull  with  his 
beav;  baton  that  it  made  him  see  more  stars  than  are  to  be  found 
<n  his  country's  banner,  and  laid  him  prostrate  beside  his  writhing 
victim.  The  Utter  was  removed  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  after 
some  time  came  out  a  wiser  man,  but  minus  one  eye.  TheAmeri- 
ean  was  tried  and  condemned  to  ten  years'  penal  aervitude. 

Looking  at  the  matter  with  the  only  eye  left  him,  Cheap  Jack 
■a«  UmI  there  was  a  chance  of  losing  his  life  some  day  in  hia 
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dangerons  but  lucrative  calling;  and  thongh  it  cost  him  and  his 
brother  many  a  pang  to  make  the  sacrifice,  they  wisely  considered 
that  live  asses  are  better  than  dead  lions,  and  therefore  sold  their 
business  and  set  up  as  drapers  in  China  Bazaar. 

Success  attended  their  new  enterprise.  They  had  a  large  shop, 
several  assistants,  innumerable  touters,  and,  as  they  gave  a  liberal 
commission,  were  much  patronised  by  the  dulalls.  But  the  mo- 
nocular head  of  the  establishment  soon  got  tired  of  the  monotonous 
life  he  led — he  liked  variety — and  so  it  was  agreed  upon  between 
them  that  his  brother  should  look  after  the  shop  and  sell  all  he 
could  in  it,  while  he  himself  as  the  peripatetic  partner  should  sell 
all  he  could  out  of  it ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  in  his  wan- 
derings, which  were  generally  confined  to  Chowringhee,  but  some- 
times "extended  to  Garden  Beach,  he  picked  up  more  money  than 
his  brother  could  draw  in  the  shop. 

Such  was  the  individual  who,  on  entering  the  verandah  in  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moneybag  were  seated,  threw  his  one  eye  over  the 
scene  and  made  a  dignified  salaam,  saying,  '  Good-morning,  yont 
honour;  good-morning,  my  lady.'  Jack's  salutations  were  very 
grandiose  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 

Having  spread  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  opened  all  his  boxes,  seated 
himself  and  tucked  his  le^  under  him.  Cheap  Jack  proceeded  to 
business  with  the  question,  '  What  thing  you  please  to  want,  my 
lady?  I  got  very  handsome  French  muslin  dress-piece  for  hot 
season.  Brown  Holland  for  babalo^^pie  (children),  ladies'  stockings, 
best  kind  got.  Want  it  any  handkerchiefs  ?  Good  Welsh  flannd 
got,  your  honour.' 

Mr.  Moneybag  (much  disgusted).    *  0,  go  to  Bath  !' 

Cheap  Jack  (in  no  way  disconcerted).  'Very  good,  sir!  I  go 
any  place  your  honour  please  order  to  me.' 

Here  Mrs.  Moneybag  interposed  with,  *  I  think,  my  dear 
Joseph,  I  had  better  buy  a  few  yards  of  flannel  to  make  up  some 
banyans  for  you ;  you  require  them.  I  can  get  the  material 
cheaper  ifrom  this  man  than  I  could  at  the  shops,  and  quite  as 
good.' 

Cheap  Jack  throws  a  grateful  glance  from  his  sole  eye  at  the  lady. 

*  Well,  Maria,  my  dear,'  said  the  uxorious  old  judge — he  was 
thirty  years  older  than  his  wife — *if  you  think  I  really  require 
them,  I  suppose  you  must  buy  the  stuff".  Here  is  a  fifty-rupee  note, 
and  after  buying  the  flannel  you  can  lay  the  surplus  out  on  anything 
you  want  for  yourself  or  the  children.'  So  saying,  Mr.  Moneybag 
called  out,  *  Garree  tyar  kurro  (Get  the  carriage  ready)  ;'  and  hur- 
ried off  to  complete  his  toilet. 

Clever  Mrs.  Moneybag !  she  threw  in  her  sprat  and  caught  a 
mackerel.  With  many  virtues  she  had  some  faults,  and  extrava- 
gance was  one  of  them — she  knew  not  how  to  deny  herself  any- 
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Uiing.  This  weakness  led  her  iuto  the  commiBsion  oi  some  grave 
eiTors,  OS  we  ehall  presently  see. 

On  her  marriage,  her  hasband,  who  was  a  just  and  honourable 
man,  and  liberal  withal,  had  made  her  promise  that  she  would 
never  incur  a  debt ;  and  to  enable  her  to  keep  that  promise,  had 
lUowed  her  two  hundred  rupees  (20/.)  a  month,  as  piu-money,  to 
spend  on  herself.  But  though  this  allowance  was  very  handsome, 
and  was  materially  increased  by  frequent  supplementary  donations, 
aa  in  the  present  case,  Mrs.  Moneybag  could  not,  as  she  said, 
'make  two  ends  meet;'  hence  it  will  be  inferred  that  she  had 
broken  her  promise. 

She  felt  ashamed  of  herself,  it  is  tnie,  and  made  many  good 
resolutions  to  *  turn  over  a  new  leaf;'  but  let  Cheap  Jack,  or  a  gainah- 
wallab  (native  jeweller),  or  a  Delhi  shawl -merchant  enter  her  house, 
or  let  Miss  Flounce  the  milliner  show  her  '  a  love  of  a  bonnet,"  and 
those  resolutions  all  fled  before  their  temptations.  And  so  she  was 
in  debt ;  but  her  husband  did  not  know  it  or  he  would  have  been 
mach  shocked — good  man  ! 

The  coast  being  clear.  Cheap  Jack,  eyeing  the  note  that  lay  on 
the  lady's  lap,  inwardly  resolved  that  it  should  bo  transferred  to  his 
own  keeping.  Accordingly  he  soon  covered  the  floor  with  the  best 
of  his  goods,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

Cheap  Jack.  '  See  this  flannel,  my  lady  !— bestest  kind — not 
got  better  in  Europe  shop.  Indeed  I  tell  yon  true  ;  and  price  is 
very  cheap— only  one  nipee  and  eight  annas  a  yard.' 

Mri.  Moneybag,  '  O,  yon  unconscionable  man  !  Why,  the 
price  at  the  Exchange  is  only  one  and  four  per  yard.' 

Cheap  Jack.  'What  you  telling,  madam!  That  is  inferior 
quality.  If  can  get  same  qnahty  for  that  money,  I  give  one  whole 
piece  for  nothing.     I  never  tell  lie  word,  my  lady.' 

Mrs.  Moneybag.  '  Name  your  lowest  price,  you  horrid  old  story- 
teller !     You  shoold  be  ashamed  of  yourself.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  Madam  not  get  angry,   please.     I  very  poor 

Mrs.  Moneybag.  '  0  fie !  you  are  rolling  in  wealth.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  I  poor  one-eyed  fellow  !  Where  I  get  money  ? 
Yon  make  consider,  my  lady ;  I  not  ask  too  much  price.  You 
give  one  and  sis  a  yard — very  cheap  !' 

Mrs.  Moneybag.  '  I  will  give  you  one  rupee  a  yard,  and  no 
more,  for  twenty  yards.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  That  not  my  cost  price,  madam.  You  please  to 
make  favour  me,  and  give  one  rupee  four  annas.' 

Mrs.  Moneybag.  '  No.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  Bich  lady  like  yon  ought  to  make  consider, 
madam,  and  not  make  so  much  hard  upon  poor  fellow.  I  tell  yon 
one  irord,  my  lady — one  rupee  and  two  annas.     That  my  coat 
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priee — upon  my  bonoar,  madaon.     I  make  jao  profiii  bat  momiiig* 

time,  mnst  sell  something.' 

Mr9»  Moneybag.  '  I  also  bave  toU  yon  one  ^ord.* 

Cheofp  Jack.  '  Take  it,  my  lady—I  selling  bek)w  eost  price ; 
bnt  suppose  I  lose  on  one  thiaig,  I  maike  profit  on  other.' 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  tbat  Cb^p  Jack  bad  made  exactly 
12^  per  cent  on  bis  money,  wbile  declaring  tbat  be  bad  sold  below 
cost  price !  Tbis  first  bargain  concluded,  otbere  followed  eaek 
otber  rapidly ;  nor  did  Mrs.  Moneybag  always  succeed  in  confining 
tbe  sba^-witted  seller  to  so  low  a  percentage  on  bis  cs^ital.  By 
dint  of  cajoling  and  fi*equent  allusions  to  tbe  lady's  grandeur  and 
bis  own  poverty,  be  induced  ber  not  only  to  spend  tbe  fifty  mpees 
sbe  bad  just  received  from  ber  busband,  but  twenty  in  addition,  and 
netted  an  average  profit  of  20  per  cent. 

Clever  Cbeap  Jack  !  be  tbrew  out  his  sprats  and  caugbt  many 
mackerel. 

Mrs.  Moneybag  banded  bim  tbe  note  and  went  "to  ber  roooa  to 
bring  tbe  extra  twenty  rupees ;  and  as  soon  as  ber  back  bad  been 
turned  tbe  two  native  boys  began,  in  tbe  exuberance  of  tbeir  spirits, 
to  be  ratber  rougb  in  tbeir  play  witb  tbe  little  Moneybags,  Horace 
and  Pbilip,  very  fine  sturdy  little  fellows,  remarkably  fond  of  cadi 
other.  One  of  the  native  boys,  enacting  tbe  pcurt  of  a  deg,  put 
himself  on  all  fours,  and,  imitating  a  dog's  bark,  began  to  circle 
round  the  younger  child,  Pbilip,  wbo,  getting  an  opportunity,  seized 
bim  by  the  hair  of  bis  bead,  when  the  supposed  dog  made  an  attack 
on  the  little  fellow's  legs,  as  if  biting  them.  Horace  rushed  to  bis 
brother's  rescue,  but  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  tbe  otber  native 
lad,  wbo,  calling  out,  *  Bagh  ata  (the  tiger  is  coming),'  seized  bis  little 
tunic  witb  bis  teeth,  and  pulled  the  anxious  Horace  back  on  bia 
haunches. 

Hereupon  there  arose  as  pretty  a  little  quarrel  as  you  could  wish 
to  see  funong  small  fry.  Pbilip,  still  holding  bis  enemy  by  the  bair, 
bent  down  his  own  little  bead,  and  getting  tbe  upper  portion  of  bis 
adversary's  left  car  in  his  mouth,  passed  his  sharp  little  teeth  almost 
through  it.  The  lad  bellowed,  but  master  Philip  held  on  witb  tbe 
tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  until  the  ayah  pressed  his  little  cheeks  be- 
tween her  finger  and  thunob,  and  obliged  bim  to  open  bis  moutb. 
Meanwhile  another  battle  was  being  fought  a  autrance;  for  Master 
Horace,  on  being  so  suddenly  brought  to  his  bearings,  snatched  up 
a  heavy  toy — nothing  less  than  a  tiger  on  wheels — and,  lifting  it 
high  in  air,  brought  it  down,  not  on  the  bead,  as  he  doubtless  in- 
tended to,  but  on  the  toes  of  his  opponent,  who,  smarting  witb  the 
pain,  gave  his  young  master  a  slap  on  the  cheek.  It  was  but  a 
light  tap,  but  it  was  enough  to  arouse  tbe  fiiry  of  tbe  little  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Tbe  children  of  Europeans  in  India,  true  to  tbe  instincts  of  their 
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f  Hrtb,  inherit  ail  the  proud  Jisdain  of  their  fathers  for  the  conqneroil 
ud  subject  race.  Wa  don't  defend  thk  feeling;  we  onlj  say  that 
Bieh  is  the  fact,  and  leave  it  us  a  matter  for  speculation  among 
philosophers.  Bnt  as  v&  claim  to  be  considered  the  faithful  re- 
aaiex  of  facts,  we  may  not  conceal  from  onr  readers  that  the  blow, 
gentle  as  it  wa«,  on  the  infantile  cheek,  sent  the  hot  blood  into  it, 
ud,  as  a  coDscqaencc,  the  iufantile  body  sjimiig,  as  by  galvanic 
ictioQ,  on  its  infantile  kgs,  and  the  infantile  Ssts,  bard  clenched, 
were  almost  immediately  engaged  in  the  procesa  of  battering  the 
head  of  the  offender,  who,  laughing  heartily  the  while,  took  care, 
bowerer,  to  coTor  his  face  with  his  outspread  hands. 

It  was  while  the  donghty  little  representative  of  the  Western 
*«ld  was  belabooring  his  foe  tlsat  ilrs.  Moneybag  reentered  the 
mandah  and  called  hfr  son  to  order.  He  immediately  rnshed  np 
to  his  mother,  and,  panting  for  breath,  said,  'He  hit  mo  first; 
tut  don't  beat  him,  mamma  ;  I  have  beaton  bii'i  well.'  And  the 
liUle  fellow  assumed  the  air  and  strut  of  a  conqueror.  Mrs.  Money- 
lag  smiled,  patted  her  boy's  cnrly  locks,  and  told  him  to  go  bock  and 
play  qnietly,  and  not  beat  Baxoo  any  more. 

Order  being  thus  restored,  Mrs.  Moneybi^  turned  to  Cheap 
Jack  to  pay  him  the  money  she  had  brought,  but  that  worthy 
>M  deeply  engaged  in  an  exploration  of  the  contents  of  a  large 
pocket-book,  from  which  be  extracted  sereraj  memoranda,  and,  look- 
ing at  their  endorsemouts,  laid  them  on  his  knee.  Mrs.  Moneybag 
EdMDcd  to  divine  his  motive,  looked  embarraased,  hut  said  nothing, 
»aitiiig  patiently  till  he  should  cease  from  hia  occupation.  At  last 
be  appeared  to  have  found  the  object  of  his  search,  and  holding  the 
paper  in  one  hand,  carefnlly  replaced  the  others.  He  then  held  out 
boifa  hands  joined  together  to  receive  the  money  due  on  his  present 
tiaasaction,  raised  his  hands,  with  the  money  in  them,  to  hia  fore- 
head, in  token  of  respect,  and  afterwards,  counting  the  rupees,  struck 
tbem  tliroo  times  on  the  lid  of  the  box  nearest  to  him,  snd  deposited 
Ikem  in  a  greasy-looking  l>ag.  The  act  of  striking  the  coin  on  the 
bn  denoted  thai  it  was  the  first  sum  of  money  he  bod  received 
that  tlity,  and  was  a  sort  of  thanksgiving  for  tuck,  or  an  invocation 
of  it — the  best  authorities  are  dividetl  in  opinion  ou  this  point. 

Taking  up  the  paper  which  ho  had  drawn  from  hia  pocket-book. 
Cheap  Jack  cast  a  furtive  gUnce  at  the  lady,  who  had  returned  to 
her  Book  of  Fashions,  and,  after  a  prelimiuary '  hem  !'  or  two,  held  it 
futh  towards  her.  Mrs.  Moneybag  needed  no  second  took  to  recog- 
nise her  own  handwriting  and  her  initials  M.  M.,  so  aha  did  not  take 
the  pnpcr,  hat  said  in  a  cureless  tone,  '  Yes,  I  see ;  but  you  forget 
that  I  pftid  you  fifty  rupees  on  it  not  a  fortnight  ago.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  Quite  right,  my  lady ;  you  have  pay  me.  I  not 
Ibfget ;  and  I  never  ask  again  so  soon,  but  my  poojah  time  coming 
-r-our  gnfti  bolidaj — when  we  make  expense  too  much  money.' 
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Mrs.  Moneyhag.   '  What  h&s  that  to  do  with  me  ?' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  Ah,  madam !  yon  so  clever,  you  can  see  that 
if  I  eaonot  (/et  money  I  cannot  spend ;  but,  according  to  my  religion, 
I  must  spend ;  therefore  I  must  get.  You  pleaee  to  favour  me,  mj 
lady.  God  will  bless  you .'  I  not  want  all ;  but  you  please  to 
favour  me  with  one  hundred  rupees.  My  great  holiday  time,  or  I 
not  make  trouble  you.  Make  pardon  me,  my  lady !'  (Here  we  may 
mention  that  this  was  a  pure  fabrication  on  the  part  of  the  box- 
wallah,  but  that  he  counted  ou  the  lady's  ignorance  to  screen  his 
falsehood.) 

Mrs.  Moneybag.  '  I  shall  certainly  have  to  cease  from  purchasing 
anything  more  from  yon,  if  you  are  so  very  pressing  for  your  money. 
It  is  not  always  convenient  to  me  to  be  paying  you  such  large  sum 
witbiu  so  short  a  time,  and  I  have  not  the  money  to  spare  jni 
now.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  Then  you  pay  fifty  rupees,  my  lady — only  G(^ 
rupees — I  not  aek  more.  Please  to  make  consider,  and  favonr  yot 
poor  servant.' 

'  Merah  likbne  ka  box  leL  ow  (Bring  my  writing-desk 
Mrs.  Moneybag  to  the  bearer,  who  was  fanning  her.  It  was  brought, 
and  the  lady,  taking  out  fifty  rupees  in  small  notes,  tossed  them  to 
our  friend  Cheap  Jack  with  a  rather  impatient  gesture,  saying, 
'  Since  yon  are  so  very  urgent,  there  are  fifty  rupees  for  you ;  but 
I  shall  give  directions  to  the  diirwan  not  to  admit  your  boxea  again 
into  this  house.  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  lady  fuming,  '  'tis  scan- 
dalous, the  way  the  man  pesters  one!' 

Cheap  Jack  (in  alarm).  'Then  I  not  take  the  money !  I  never 
touch  it,  madam  !  Why  yoa  making  so  angry,  my  lady  ?  I  not 
care  to  wait  three — four— six  months.  I  know  my  money  all  safe. 
My  lady  not  like  Mrs.  Graball,  she  take,  but  she  never  pay  till  too 
much  long  time.  Her  husband  rich  merchant,  got  plenty  money — 
urnny  lakhs  got  it ;  but  she  very  bad  pay,  and  make  too  much  hard 
bargain.  She  owe  mfe  one  hundred  rupees  now  five  months ;  but 
when  I  ask  her  to  favour  me,  she  say,  "No  money  got  it.  Jack; 
wait  till  next  month."' 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  flattered  Mrs.  Moneybag  at  the 
expense  of  her  neighbour.  Cheap  Jack  took  up  the  notes  and  oHered 
them  back  to  her ;  but  Mrs.  Moneybag  was  too  proud  to  receive 
Utem,  and  motioned  to  him  to  keep  them,  which  Jack  was  only  too 
glad  to  do.  But  he  was  too  politic  to  let  the  matter  rest  here,  and 
BO.  after  making  a  note  of  the  payment,  as  Master  Horace,  tired  of 
t>l*y  Hiid  iuipolled  by  curiosity  approached  him,  he  took  out  a  large 
^Ue  of  comfits  from  one  of  his  hoses  and  gave  it  to  the  child, 
•  Good  baha  (child),  give  brother  half.' 
l\Vb)tl  ui.itbcr  is  not  pleased  at  any  little  attention  shown  to  her 

A?  Aati  Mrs.  Moneybag  was  a  fond  mother ;  so  she  relaxed,  and 
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saying,  irith  a  balf-smile,  '  Now  don't  come  here  again,  Cbdap  Jack, 
{or  at  ieaat  two  months,'  she  rose,  and  left  the  verandah,  followed 
by  the  bearer  with  her  writing-desk. 

Cheap  Jack  packed  np  with  the  assistance  of  his  coolieB)  Kod  IQ 
a  few  minntes  was  descending  the  stairs  and  approaching  the  gate  of 
the  compound,  when  a  chupprassee  walked  haatUy  past  him,  and 
^ing  up  to  the  durwan  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  re- 
treated by  another  way,  looking  significantly  at  the  boswallah,  'who 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing  not  to  knotr  what  it 
■B  meant.  Cheap  Jack  therefore  screwed  his  features  into  a  Berera 
and  lofty  expression,  and  throwing  all  the  fire  he  could  into  his  Bole 
Tiaaal  organ,  walked  as  majestically  aa  bis  fat  person  would  permit 
directly  towards  the  gate ;  and,  finding  that  the  durwan,  wbo  had 
previously  drawn  the  bolt  across,  made  no  movement  to  let  him  out, 
tte  boldly  put  forth  his  band  to  draw  back  the  bolt,  when  that  official ' 
— a  burly  black-bearded  giant — -lu  three  stiides  stood  before  him, 
and  in  a  calm  but  menacing  growl  asked  him  what  he  was  about. 

'  Only  going  out,'  replied  Cheap  Jack.  '  Do  me  the  faTOur  to , 
open  the  gate.' 

'Do  me  the  favour  first,'  rejoined  the  grim  official,  'tohandorer 
two  rupees  and  three  annas.  So  you  would  sneak  off  without  paying 
the  usual  dustooree  (custom,  a  species  of  blackmail  levied  by  the 
terrants  of  a  bonae  ou  those  who  sell  anything  to  the  master  0( 
mistress).  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  you  of  late.  Ton 
used  to  pay  it  regularly,  and  without  any  fuss,  for  some  months 
kfter  your  first  admission  to  the  house,  but  now  you  try  to  evade  it. 
This  is  not  acting  like  a  respectable  man.' 

'  My  friend,'  said  Cheap  Jack,  'times  have  altered,  and,  yon 
know,  we  should  alter  with  them.  I  am  now  necessary  to  the 
mem  sahib ;  she  cannot  do  without  me.  You  dare  not  refuse  me 
admission  if  she  orders  yon  to  admit  me;  it  would  be  as  much  as 
yonr  place  is  worth.  As  good  men  as  yon  have  lost  their  placea  on 
my  complaint;  take  care  you  do  not  lose  yours.  Go  to!  yon  have 
not  B  chUd  to  deal  with.' 

While  Cheap  Jack  was  thus  delivering  himself  the  durwan  fras 
r^^arding  him  with  a  deep  scowl,  fiercely  twisting  his  heavy  mous- 
tache and  clutching  a  short  heavy  club,  as  if  be  longed  to  lay  it  oyer 
the  head  of  the  speaker.     At  length  he  growled  out ; 

'  So  yon  won't  pay  ?' 

'  I  did  not  say  that,'  replied  Cheap  Jack. 

'  What  did  you  say,  then?' 

'  I  was  going  to  say  something,  when  you  interrupted  me.' 

*  Say  on,  then,'  replied  the  other  curtly,  'and  don't  keep  me 
waiting  here  all  day.' 

'  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that,  whereas  I  have  hitherto  paid 
dutocvee  at  the  rata  of  two  pioe  per  rupee,  I  hare  now  teaoV^tA  \a 
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pay  only  one.     Here  is  tlie  money ;  take  it  or  leave  it*     ElitW  waj, 
let  me  go,  mgf  friend ;  my  time  is  predoos.' 

So  grand  was  the  air  of  Cheap  Jack,  and  so  resolute  his  toiiey 
that  the  dorwan,  probably  thinking  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
no  bread,  took  the  money  with  an  ungraeioas  growl  and  an  inwacd 
curse,  secretly  resolving  to  have  his  revenge.  He  then  opened  the 
gate.  The  coolies  passed  through,  but  as  Cheap  Jack  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  the  fellow,  watching  for  the  opportaaity,  slammed 
the  ponderoas  gate  to  with  such  vindictive  force  that,  as  it  came  into 
contact  with  HA  most  protuberant  part  of  his  body  behind,  it  shot 
Cheap  Jack  violently  forward,  and  fairly  drove  his  head  and  dionldero 
through  the  open  door  of  a  palanquin  tiiat  was  being  ^^airied  past  just 
at  the  moment.  Unfortunately  the  palanquin  was  not  empty,  and 
the  occupant,  an  irascible  little  Welshman,  never  dreaming  but  that 
the  action  was  a  premeditated  one — a  daring  trespass  on  the  sanctity 
of  his  privacy — gave  the  intruding  head  such  a  blow  with  his  fist 
that  it  vanished  even  more  suddenly  than  it  bad  appeared,  and  the 
poor  boxwallah  fairly  howled  with  rage  and  pain.  Of  course  he  met 
with  no  sympathy — the  unfortunate  rarely  do.  The  bearers,  as  tihey 
passed  on  with  the  palanquin,  laughed  loudly,  remarking  that  the 
baboo  (native  gentleman)  was  drunk,  and  had  commenced  his  pota- 
tions early. 

*  No/  said  the  durwan,  with  a  diabolical  grin,  ^  he  has  become 
bankrupt,  and  has  lost  his  senses.' 

This  taunt,  and  from  such  a  source,  was  too  much  for  even 
Cheap  Jack's  calm  and  phlegmatic  temper;  so,  shaking  his  fiat, 
while  his  voice  also  shook  with  passion,  he  devoted  the  durwan  to 
the  pleasant  companionship  of  all  the  devils  in  hell  or  out  of  it ;  he 
swore  at  and  reviled  all  his  kith  and  kin  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation;  and  ended  by  spitting  on  the  ground,  while  he  said  in 
slow  and  measured  tones : 

*  May  the  gods  forget  me  if  I  forget  this  insult  and  fail  to  visit 
it  on  your  head !  Your  place  is  not  worth  thaf  (snapping  his  finger 
and  thumb).     *  Look  out  for  another.     I  have  warned  you.* 

Nor  was  the  threat  an  idle  one ;  for  exactly  six  weeks  after  the 
above  occurrence,  when  Cheap  Jack  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
natal  village  and  had  resumed  his  peregrinations,  the  first  house  that 
he  went  to  was  that  of  Mrs.  Moneybag. 

The  scene  and  hour  were  the  same  as  when  we  first  introduced 
our  friend  to  the  reader^  and  Mrs.  Moneybag,  not  having  seen  him 
for  a  long  time,  had  an  idea  that  she  must  want  something,  though 
without  any  clear  apprehension  of  what  that  might  be.  So,  as 
Cheap  Jack  raised  his  voice  and  pitched  it  in  a  more  than  usuaUy 
clear  key,  the  sign  was  made  to  the  durwan  to  call  him  in.  Now 
this  individual  had  experieneed  many  misgivings  since  his  last  inter- 
view with  the  boxwallah  with  reference  to  Jbis  wamingy  but  bad  fK> 
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^Hrih>  SMfited  b;  it  as  to  fieoare  the  refusal  of  an  appoiutaicnt  in  tbe 
^^EMh>  .flonstebuliuj,  in  wliich  his  stalwart  form  (tnd  fierce  Io<^ 
'  WMlM  no  doubt  hare  proved  a  tower  of  strength.  Nevt^tbelesa  bo 
was  nnwillJDg  to  quit  bis  present  poet,  wbich,  in  a  mouey  point  of 
Ticw,  was  more  lacratire,  and  which  secured  to  him  that  life  of 
InsanDiiB  ease  of  which  he  was  much  euamoared.  When,  there- 
fore, he  reluctantly  opened  the  gnto  for  tho  ontraoce  of  Cheap  Jack 
mod  hie  foUowera,  bo  actually  made  a  Boluam  to  that  worthy  (a  tbiiig 
he  bod  never  done  b^ore],  and  hoped  bo  was  well  and  bad  pardoned 
fiifl  radenesa  on  the  occafiion  of  the  last  visit. 

Ghe^  Jack's  one  eye  gleamed  balefully  for  an  instant,  and  be 
'glutted  hiHTibly  a  ghastly  smile,'  but  no  word  did  he  Toticbsafe  in 
reply.  The  durwan's  heart  quaked  within  bim,  and  be  sat  himaelf 
down  in  raUen  ailenee  outside  the  gate. 

Xut  long  was  it  before  Cheap  Jack,  baviug  offered  the  usual 
Balntatioue,  laid  his  campluiLt  before  the  jadge  himself,  in  tbeee 
words  : 

Chrap  Jack.  '  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  but  I  got  great  sorrow 
«t  my  heart,' 
^  Mr.  Montj/bag.    '  Why,  Jack,  you  don't  show  it  iti  your  person, 

•ftaof  Hto.  ZnewaMrTonliNfcngbaUeiAttfldont'iiiaBpBioAt 
aiiyfiMit  — iMit.  Sgfc'«kBt'«ttMn«kter,aiaa?  fipMkpnt,«Bd 
Jm%  «D  tecfiDcr  Atot  Abe  k«sh.  l&e  All  pMu  m<w.' 

i^bMpjMl:.  •'S'flg,«ij.;  yoarhoBoW'jpatkftnMvod.  J<g«Uiog 
loo  mwdi  fiUei  ont,  eo  that  I  hardly  able  to  waik,  and  that  very  had 
for  my  bosiness.  Tbarefore  I  go  to  English  doctor  sahib  and  aak  to 
Mm,  and  he  «ake  examine  me.  He  look  at  my  tongue,  he  make  too 
mnch  poke  iu  my  belly,  aitd  then  he  give  me  one  bard  dig  in  my  side, 
ssd  then  I  aey  "  O  !"  and  he  fl»y  "  Hah  !"  Then  he  write  on  piece 
of  pi^ier,  tad  ieH  me  to  ta^iodowah  khEinitb  (dtspensary).  Then  I 
give  biiB  one  gold  fnobor  aad  take  my  leave.  0,  too  mach  money  for 
BO  little  bnsinese !  When  I  going  he  say,  "  Come  again  after  a  month. 
Jack,  andletfnekiKiwhowyou  ore."  But  I  never  go  again;  ao,  no. 
That  doctor  BahS>  want  to  make  ruin  me.  Where  I  get  so  moeh 
money  f 

Mr.  Moneybag.  '  la  this  the  Aanae  of -the  soitdw  at  your  heart, 
Jmkr 

Cheap  Jack.  '  I- beg  your  honour's  pardim;  that  is  the  sorrow  in 
say  liver — ^medidse  cast  moke  core  that.  Sorrow  in  my  heart  much 
Ugger — no  nedicine  ean  cure  tk»t.' 

'  Poor  £bUov  !'  said  Mrs.  Uoneybag  eompaamonately ;  '  he  has 
ao  donht  lost  floew  member  of  bis  "family — a  child,  perhaps.' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  No,  my  la^,  but  I  lost  my  honour.  Last  time  I 
ooBoa  here  your  durwan  have  inmH  me  too  maoh.* 

And  here  Cheap  Jack  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  what  had 
he&Uen  him* 
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Mr.  Moneybag  laughed  heartily ;  bat  seeing  Mrs.  Moneybag  look 
grave  and  displeased,  it  occurred  to  him  that  some  notice  shonld  be 
taken  of  the  darwan's  conduct  towards  his  wife's  £Eiyourite  boxwallah ; 
so  he  said :  '  Never  mind,  Jack ;  I'll  punish  the  fellow.  I'll  fine 
him  half  a  month's  wages,  provided  your  story  be  true.'' 

Cheap  Jack.  '  I  never  tell  lie  word,  your  honour.  Ton  ask  my 
lady.' 

Mrs.  Moneybag.  '  My  dear  Joseph,  you  will  dismiss  that  durwan, 
I  hope.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  be  easy  unless  you  do.  Good  heavens  1 
he  may  be  insulting  my  most  intimate  friends  next !'  ^ 

And  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  dreadful  catastrophe  the  pooi 
lady  looked  so  pale  and  terrified,  that  Mr.  Moneybag  became  alarmed 
in  turn,  and  hastily  said : 

*  Very  well,  my  dear ;  as  you  please.    The  fellow  shall  go.* 

So  the  durwan's  fate  was  sealed ;  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  to 
Cheap  Jack  for  the  loss  of  his  honour,  Mrs.  Moneybag  magnani- 
mously spent  a  hundred  rupees  in  the  purchase  of  things  which  she 
did  not  want. 

A  proud  man  was  Cheap  Jack,  and  very  high  did  he  cany  his 
head  that  day  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue  leading  to  the  gate, 
and  there  encountered  the  durwan,  ignorant  of  his  fate,  whose  re- 
spectfrd  salaam  he  scrupulously  returned,  and  to  whom  he  handed 
the  dustooree,  on  the  scale  that  he  had  himself  lately  established. 
Jack  was  a  man  of  honour  in  his  way,  and  did  not  see  why  the 
other  servants  should  suffer  in  pocket  for  the  fault  of  this  particular 
individual.  But  after  he  ffad  cleared  the  gate,  and  deemed  himself 
safe  among  the  busy  passengers  outside,  he  turned  leisurely  round, 
and  said  :  *  I  have  kept  my  word,  durwanjee  (Mr.  Durwan).  Yon 
will  learn  very  shortly  that  your  services  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Good-bye,  and  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of  money  come  to  the  bankrupt.' 

Cheap  Jack  is  still  alive  and  doing  well ;  but  he  has  lost  his 
patroness,  Mrs.  Moneybag,  whose  failing  health  has  brought  her  to 
England  with  three  children,  the  third  having  been  added  to  the 
family  somewhat  prematurely,  solely  owing,  Mrs.  Moneybag  says, 
to  the  alarm  she  experienced  when  Joseph  discovered,  as  he  some- 
how did,  that  she  had  broken  her  promise  to  him,  and  owed  Cheap 
Jack  six  hundred  rupees.  Joseph  paid  the  money,  but  Jack  never 
entered  that  house  again. 

And  now  Mr.  Moneybag,  relieved  of  his  wife's  extravagance,  is 
amassing  a  large  fortune  in  India,  while  Mrs.  M.  is  living  in  Round 
Robin-road,  Bayswater,  on  an  allowance  of  8001.  a  year ;  and  both 
may  look  to  be  again  united  at  the  end  of  three  years,  when  Money- 
bag will  retire  with  a  fortune,  a  pension,  and  a  deranged  liver,  and 
will  perhaps  take  a  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  w.  ▲.  o. 
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Cbaftkr  XIX,  A  WiKOED  Mekcitby. 
Martin  conld  get  no  farther  than  Benchester  that  night,  where 
he  slept.  Next  morning  ho  fonnd  that  Puffin  Abbey  was  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant,  and  that  the  nearest  village,  which  laj,  indeed, 
cloae  to  the  Abbey  gates,  was  Abbotstoke,  there  being  a  small  inn 
there,  and  accommodation  for  visitors. 

'  If  it's  fishing  yon're  afler  though,'  said  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
»t  Benchester,  when  answering  his  inquiries,  '  you'll  get  none  at 
Abbotstoke.  There's  no  leave  to  be  had  np  or  down  for  miles,  and 
keepers  prowling  abont  as  thick  as  flies.' 

Martin  thanked  his  informant,  and  ssid  that  be  was  no  fisher- 
m&n ;   that  he  only  wanted  a  few  days'  rest  and  qniet. 

'  Then  yon'il  be  qniet  enough  at  Abbotstoke,'  said  the  landlord. 
'There's  nothing  to  disturb  you  there,  unless  it  should  be  the  clasli 
of  the  mill-wheel,  or  a  stray  water-hen  now  and  then  darting  along 
the  river.  Bleas  yon,  you'll  want  to  hang  yourself  before  you've 
been  there  a  week  !      But  perhaps  you've  got  relations  there?' 

No,  be  bad  no  relations  there. 

'  Happen  you'll  be  one  of  the  gents,  then,  as  are  engaged  for  the 
wedding,'  suggested  the  landlord.  '  There's  to  be  all  kinds  of  gay 
doings,  I  bear — fireworks,  and  Village  sports,  and  all  sorts  of 
games.' 

'  What  wedding  is  that?     1  don't  know  anything  about  it.' 

'  O,  Mr,  Petworth's  daughter.  The  groom  came  over  here  last 
evemng  to  telegraph  for  things  from  London.  There's  a  French 
cook  coming  down,'  said  the  landlord  with  a  significant  glance  at 
bis  visitor,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Art  thou  not  the  man'?'  Martin, 
however,  was  too  digni&ed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  suggestion. 

After  all,  was  it  not  for  his  daughter's  wedding  that  all  these 
preparations  were  made — that  all  this  stir  was  taking  place  ?  The 
thought  was  a  proud  one.  He  could  put  a  stop  to  it  all ;  and  he 
would,  unless  matters  were  made  right  about  that  legacy,  all  claims 
withdrawn,  and  some  handsome  acknowledgment  offered  him  for  his 
painn  and  anxieties. 

Martin  settled  his  score,  and  ordered  a  fly  for  Abbotstoke.     It 
WM  Sunday  morning,  and  he  calculated  that  he  shonld  reach  the 
place  before  church  time,  and  that  by  walking  in  to  chatcli  tv&qV 
Tmud  SiBin,  Vol.  TZI7.  F.8.  7ol.  XX7UL  I 
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tmsively,  and  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  back  benches,  he  would 
be  able  to  see  if  Mr.  Wilford  was  among  the  Abbey  people.  Not 
that  Mr.  Westley  was  ever  much  of  a  church-goer,  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  but  in  the  country  people  egg  one  another  on  to  go  to  church, 
because,  no  doubt,  the  gentlefolks  find  the  day  too  long  without  it. 
Now  if  Westley  were  at  church,  Martin's  task  would  be  easy 
enough.  He  would  wait  at  the  door  till  he  came  out,  and  slip  the 
letter  into  his  hand. 

Thus  he  planned  out  the  thing,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  inn  door,  waiting  for  the  fly  which  presently  drove  np. 
Then  of  a  sudden,  just  as  he  was  putting  his  foot  upon  the  step  of 
the  carriage,  a  startling  thought  suggested  itself  to  his  not  very 
quick  or  brilliant  intelligence.  After  all,  would  it  not  be  a  Yeiy 
foolish  thing  for  him  to  try  to  stop  this  wedding?  A  very  unna- 
tural thing,  too  ;  for  why  should  he  stand  in  his  daughter's  light, 
and  prevent  her  alliance  with  9,  gentleman  bom  and  bred  ?  Would 
it  not  redound  to  his  future  honour,  when,  retired  and  Uving  in  his 
own  little  villa,  to  be  able  to  talk  of  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Wilford, 
the  member  for  so-and-so,  or  perhaps  Governor  Wilford  of  the 
Loochoo  Islands  ?  For  Martin  beUeved  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Wilford  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way — 
that  he  would  eventually  fall  upon  his  feet,  in  however  bad  a  case 
his  afiiairs  might  seem  to  be  just  now.  Martin  was  very  mnch 
attached  to  his  young  mistress,  and  he  had  long  wished  that  she 
and  Westley  could  be  brought  together  again.  But  after  all,  blood 
was  stronger  than  water ;  the  claim  of  kindred  higher  than  that  of 
mere  service. 

These  considerations  were  almost  strong  enough  to  induce 
him  to  turn  back,  order  in  the  fly,  and  resign  his  mission;  but 
then  Framlingham's  last  injunctions  dwelt  strongly  in  his  mind. 
Was  his  own  thousand-pound  legacy  in  danger  ?  It  might  be  that 
it  really  was,  and  in  that  case  all  other  considerations  must  give 
way.  A  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  were  infinitely  better  than 
any  number  of  prospective  thousands  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent 
son-in-law.  Martin  swung  himself  into  the  carriage,  and  bade  the 
coachman  drive  on. 

Martin  saw  but  little  of  the  country ;  he  was  thinking  over 
what  he  should  do  when  ho  arrived  at  Abbotstoke.  As  they  came 
to  a  little  village,  which  the  driver  informed  him  was  half-way 
to  their  destination,  where  he  proposed  to  give  the  horse — and 
incidentally  himself — a  little  liquid  refreshment,  they  stopped  short 
before  a  tavern — a  simple  country  tavern,  that  bore  upon  its  front 
a  huge  signboard,  with  '  Barbauld's  Ales'  written  in  mighty  letters 
thereon — a  sign-board  that  seemed  to  domineer  and  overtop  the 
whole  house.  In  comparison  with  this  blazing  announcement,  the 
humble  legend  that  Joseph  Hodge  was  licensed  in  various  ways  for 
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the  benefit  of  travellers  and  mankiod  in  general — w  icet 

sqoara  black  board  ovgt  the  doorway — stiomod  of  a  i 
and  accidental  natnre.    At  this  tavern,  then,  Martii 
makittg  hie  way  into  the  little  sanded  parlour,  called  lur  giu  i 
water. 

Martin  had  probably  travelled  in  tbia  neighbourhood  befoie, 
vras  acqnainted  with  the  nature  of  Barbauld's  ales ;    so  be  calle< 
gpn  and  hot  water,     Martin,  however,  had,  it  presently  appeorea. 
hidden  purpose  in  this  choice  of  drinks.    For  when  the  slattemly-lo 
inp  wench,  who  was  the  only  person  apparently  awake  in  the  hoi- 
broQgbt  in  the  gin  and  water  ready  mixed,  with  a  lump  of  angar  at 
bottom  and  a  glass  rod  in  the  tambler  doing  the  duty  of  a  tcaspoi 
Martin  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  desired  the  girl  to  bri 
him  some  bot  water  in  a  jug.     The  hot  water  was  brought  al< 
aotne  delay,  and  then  Martin,  carefully  closing  the  door,  produc^'i 
the  letter  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Miss  Wilford,  a 
held  it  over  the  steam  that  issued  from  the  jug  till  the  adhesive  fast- 
ening  of  the  enveloi>o  was  softened.     Then  he  opened  the  lei 
withoot  difficulty,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  spelling  and  twisting  ba 
wardfl,  mastered  its  contents. 

The  effect  of  the  perusal  of  this  letter  upon  Martin  was  Te 
great.  It  opened  ont  to  him  quite  a  new  vista  of  the  future.  ^ 
clearly  gathered  from  the  letter  that  in  some  way  or  other  Mr.  ^ 
Sard  had  once  more  come  to  have  rights  over  the  Wilfordhurst  estate ; 
that  it  would  become  his,  in  fact,  unless  he  resigned  it  to  his  cousins. 
That  implied  that  his,  Martin's,  daughter  would  in  a  very  short 
time  be  mistress  of  Wilfordhurst,  unless  be  took  steps  to  prevent 
it.  Now  what  would  be  the  effect  of  giving  this  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
ford? Martin  knew  very  well  the  answer  be  would  himself  make 
to  an  appeal  to  give  up  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year  upon  a 
point  of  honoor.  Bnt  Uiese  people  were  differently  made.  Master 
Wegtley  was  a  flighty  young  fdlow,  who  valued  money  no  more 
tiian  if  it  grew  on  the  hedges.  He  might  in  a  spirit  of  foolish  ge- 
nerosity fling  away  the  chances  that  a  happy  accident  bad  brought 
him.  Then  there  was  another  point  to  be  considered.  Did  he 
know  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  him  ?  Probably  not ; 
the  matter  had  evidently  only  been  just  discovered.  Well,  then, 
knowing  of  it,  knowing  himself  to  bo  once  more  master  of  Wilford- 
hnnt,  and  not  a  mere  ruined  spendthrift,  would  he  be  content  to 
many  this  girl?  It  was  hardly  Ukely  that  Mr.  Wilford  would  ally 
himself  ao  moch  beneath  his  own  nmk,  unless  be  had  substantial 
leuone  for  the  coarse.  Fetworth  was  no  doubt  able  to  give  a  good 
fartane  with  the  girl ;  but  would  Westley  stick  to  the  bargain  when 
hifl  necessities  no  longer  compelled  him  ?  Would  be  not  be  likely  to 
break  adrift  at  once  from  the  money-lender,  and  solve  the  difficulty 
■■  to  Uw  WilfoidbiirBt  flstatea  by  moriTingiiis  old  sweetheaii  A.iidi&^'i 
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These  varied  considerations  were  almost  too  much  for  poor 
Martin's  brain.  He  could  not  see  his  way  at  all  to  any  definite 
course  of  action.  And  yet  time  pressed;  the  fly  was  waiting  at  the 
door ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  at  once.  In  this  strait  the  most 
definite  point  to  cHng  to  was  his  own  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  he  could  secure  that,  no  matter  whether  from  Petworth,  Wilford, 
or  Framlingham,  the  side  that  made  that  safe  for  him  should  have 
his  undivided  support.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  ma- 
nifestly imprudent  to  see  Westley  at  once  and  put  the  letter  into 
his  hands.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  second  interview  with  Pet- 
worth  and  see  what  terms  he  had  to  offer,  and  whether  he  could 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  thousand  pounds,  and  the  recognition 
in  due  time  of  his  paternal  relationship  to  the  future  Mrs.  Wilford 
of  Wilfordhurst. 

After  passing  for  some  miles  through  the  same  kind  of  open 
rolling  country,  the  scenery  changed  suddenly.  The  carriage  de- 
scended a  broken  wooded  ravine,  and  the  next  turn  of  the  road 
opened  out  the  view  of  a  pleasant  river  valley. 

'  Yen's  Abbotstoke  church,'  said  the  driver,  a  man  with  a  brown 
finely-cut  face  expressive  of  a  kind  of  acrid  good  temper,  pointing 
with  his  whip  in  the  direction  of  a  spire  that  showed  behind  a  dump 
of  trees ;  '  and  that's  Puffin  Abbey  to  the  right — that  big  red  house 
with  the  blue-slate  roof.' 

A  placid  reach  of  river  was  visible  just  beyond  the  grove  that 
enclosed  and  surrounded  the  Abbey ;  and  if  you  knew  where  to  look 
for  it,  you  could  see  a  small  pale  fragment  of  the  old  Abbey  tower 
framed  in  a  knot  of  deeper  verdure. 

'  It's  a  nice  place,  any  how,'  said  Martin,  looking  admiringly  at 
the  scene  before  him.  'What  sort  of  a  character  does  Mr.  Petworth 
bear  about  here  ?' 

*  Very  good  un,  as  far  as  I  know,  sir ;  he  pay  his  way  he  do, 
and  that's  more  than  some  of  'em  can  say.' 

'  Very  good.  And  this  young  gentleman  who  is  going  to  marry 
his  daughter,  is  it — ' 

'  Bless  you,  sir,  it's  no  use  asking  me  about  weddings,  sir.  I 
don't  make  no  'count  of  such  goings  on.' 

'Being  married  yourself,  I  suppose,'  said  Martin  good-hnmour- 
edly. 

*  Married  this  twenty  year,  sir ;  and  a  daughter  growed  up,  be- 
sides twelve  of  'em  younger.  Says  my  eldest  gal  to  me  the  other 
day,  "Father,"  says  she,  "there's  a  chap  as  wants  to  marry  me." 
"  0,  don't  you  talk  to  me  about  that,"  says  I.  "  One  in  a  family 
is  enough  for  that,"  says  I.  "  You  wait  till  your  mother  and  me's 
in  our  graves." ' 

'  Do  you  think  she  will  ?'  asked  Martin. 

'  I  doubt  not,'  said  the  driver,  giving  his  horse  a  flick  on  the 
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shoulder  with  the  whip,  and  then  pulling  him  up  short  for  breaking 
oat  of  bis  trot. 

'  Then  yon  know  nothing  at  all  about  this  yonng  gentleman  who 
is  staying  at  the  Abbey  ?' 

'  Tell  you,  sir,  I  know  the  old  gent  by  sight,  and  that's  all  I 
know  about  them ;  and  I  dunnow  as  I  should  have  known  him  if  I 
hadn't  bad  a  job  here  last  night  to  drive  a  lady  from  the  station.' 

•  A  lady,  eh  ?'  said  Martin.      '  What,  one  of  the  family  ?' 

*  One  of  the  family  she  might  have  been,  but  if  she  was,  she 
were  a  poor  relation.  0,  it  was  a  rum  start,  sir.  Genteel -looking 
party  too.  Not  so  bad-looking,  as  fur  as  I  could  see  through  her  veil, 
which  was  drawed  down  over  her  face.  Drives  up  to  the  door.  Ser- 
vant in  bine- and -silver  livery.  "Mr.  Petworth  at  home?"  "Don't 
know;  I'll  take  your  name,  ma'am."  Takes  her  name.  Comes 
back.  "  Master  will  be  here  in  a  moment."  Master  comes  to  the 
door  as  black  as  thunder.  "  0  Robert,"  says  she,  "  I'm  come  here 
for  protection,"  "0,  nonsense,"  says  he,  "you  can't  come  here; 
there's  no  room  for  yon  here."  "  What !"  says  she,  "  you  won't 
leave  me  to  lie  by  the  roadside?"  says  she.  "Lie  where  you  like," 
says  be.  Well,  I  begins  to  feel  a  bit  uneasy  at  this,  through  not 
hftTing  got  the  money  for  the  6y  beforehand;  for,  thinks  I,  if  she'd 
gat  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  bed,  she'd  not  talk  of  lying  by  the 
rosdaide.  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  palaver  after  that,  and  she 
threatened  and  he  bullied ;  but  at  last  be  began  to  soften  a  bit,  and 
Bays  he  at  last,  "  Well,  there's  no  room  for  you  here ;  but  you  can 
go  and  stay  at  the  Abbey  AtmB,"  says  he,  "at  my  expense  for  the 
next  few  days,  till  we  can  fix  you  somewhere  else."  "And  the  tra- 
velling  expenses?"  says  she.  And  he  pished  and  pshawed  again 
about  that,  but  in  the  end  he  agreed  to  pay  the  fly,  and  the  chap 
in  blue-and- silver  came  to  the  pub  with  the  money.' 

'  And  she's  stopping  there  now  at  the  village  inn,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir,  I  should  say.' 

Martin  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  intelligence.  It  was 
bis  wife,  Mrs.  Brown,  no  doubt,  who  had  been  the  visitor  at  the 
Abbey.  He  had  no  great  desire  to  meet  her  again  so  soon ;  her 
presence  indeed  might  strengthen  his  position,  bat  it  might  also  be 
a  considerable  embarrassment  to  him.  They  had  now  come  within 
the  precincts  of  the  viUage.  A  few  scattered  cottages,  a  black- 
smith's shed,  a  staring  red-brick  cottage,  with  a  huge  brass  plate 
bearing  the  name  of  the  village  veterinarian  on  the  door,  prepared 
the  traveller  for  the  coming  glories  of  the  village  street ;  but  just 
ere  you  entered  it,  ou  a  site  a  little  raised  above  the  road,  enclosed 
within  a  low  stone  wall,  stood  the  village  church  and  graveyard. 

Service  had  evidently  commenced,  and  bad  probably  been  going 
OD  for  some  time,  judging  &om  the  quiet  that  reigned  outside,  and 
the  atraiiifl  of  Bhtill  psalmody  that  found  their  way  through  the  o^u 
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windows  of  the  church.  A  knot  of  yillage  idlers  had 
themselves  upon  the  part  of  the  wall  nearest  the  road,  and  were 
cracking  nuts  and  chattering  together,  bursting  every  now  and  then 
into  vacant  laughter.  The  charm  of  the  position  seemed  to  b^  the 
contrast  of  their  own  freedom  with  the  restraint  of  the  cooped-ap 
souls  inside,  and  the  slightly  exhilarating  sense  of  peril  due  to  the 
possibility  of  the  darting  out  upon  them  of  a  justly-incensed  church- 
warden. 

*  You  may  put  me  down  here/  said  Martin,  '  and  I'll  walk  round 
the  church.  You'll  be  stopping  here  an  hour  or  two  ?'  he  said  to 
the  driver,  as  he  paid  him  his  fee. 

*  Yes,  sir ;  I'm  like  to  give  the  horse  a  bit  of  a  rest.* 

*  It's  just  possible  I  may  go  back  with  you.' 

*  All  the  better,  sir,'  replied  the  man. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  all  the  better,  said  Martin  to  himself^  if 
he  followed  the  plain  straightforward  plan,  the  path  of  duty — put 
Miss  Wilford's  letter  into  Mr.  Westley's  hands,  and  went  quietly 
home  again.  That  was  the  course  of  probity,  and  it  was  the  course 
that  involved  the  least  trouble.  This  last  was  a  potent  considera- 
tion with  Martin,  for  he  loved  his  ease.  But  then  the  thought  that 
the  thousand  pounds  was  in  jeopardy  goaded  him  on. 

Martin  pushed  open  the  heavy  oaken  door  of  the  church  and' 
went  in,  coming  suddenly  into  the  hush  and  swing  of  the  service. 
Quietly  as  he  had  made  his  entrance,  a  good  many  heads  were 
turned  round  at  the  hnaccustomed  sound.  He  dropped  upon  the 
nearest  bench,  and  putting  his  face  in  his  hat,  assumed  the  position 
of  a  devout  attendant. 

Chaptbb  XX. 

REQUIBINO  CONSIDEBATION. 

It  was  an  ancient  church,  with  great  round  whitewashed  co- 
lumns, and  had  been  larger  formerly,  for  the  chancel  had  been  pulled 
down,  or  perhaps  had  tumbled  to  ruins  of  its  own  accord ;  at  all 
events,  the  chancel  end  was  blocked  up,  and  the  church  as  it  stood 
was  a  great  wide  structure,  still  many  sizes  too  large  for  its  usual 
number  of  worshippers.  The  Abbey  pew  was  easily  discernible, 
being  directly  opposite  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  surrounded  by 
green  curtains.  Its  occupants  were  for  the  moment  invisible  ;  but 
as  the  prayers  ended,  and  the  hymn  that  came  before  the  sermon 
was  sung,  everj'body  stood  up,  and  then  the  keen  incisive  face  of  the 
master  of  the  Abbey  was  to  be  seen  over  the  top  of  the  pew.  Mrs. 
Petworth,  looking  careworn  and  troubled,  was  to  be  seen  too ;  and 
Olivia,  calmly  conscious  of  her  overweening  superiority  in  beauty  and 
attire  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  about  her.  But  no  Mr.  Wilford 
was  there. 

Now,  if  he  was  ever  to  execute  his  mission,  was  Martin's  oppor- 
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tnmty.  He  had  ample  time  to  slip  out,  ascertam  Wilford'a  whcre- 
abonta,  and  deliver  his  letter;  still  be  hesitated,  and  conld  Dot  make'. 
□P  his  mind.  Then  the  sennon  began,  and  he  felt  himself  somehow 
chfuiied  to  his  seat  and  nnable  to  move.  The  clergyman  was  a  oleait 
chilly-looking  person,  with  rosy  gilla  and  scanty  carefully- brushed 
hair.  The  subject  of  his  sermon,  it  happened,  was  the  unjust  steward. 
The  apphcation  he  drew,  and  which  perhaps  was  scarcely  warranted' 
by  the  text,  was  that  all  servants,  of  every  description,  should  ba' 
voiy  carefol  of  their  masters'  interests ;  that  those  who  made  profits 
beyond  their  wages  and  claimed  percentages  from  tradespeople,  and 
so  on,  were  certainly  in  danger  of  hell  fire,  and  would  probably  also 
lose  their  eitnations  and  their  characters  too  in  this  world.  A.3  the 
servants  of  the  Kectory  and  the  Ahhey  formed  a  great  part  of  tha' 
congregation,  the  ssrmon  was  no  doubt  a  salatary  and  impressive  one 
for  them.  Martin  even  felt  touched  up  a  little,  for  he  was  not  quite 
innocent  in  the  matter  of  percentages,  hut  he  was  reassured  when 
he  reflected  that  this  was  after  oU  a  one-sided  statement,  and  that 
the  esistenco  and  prosperity  of  Petworth  was  a  standing  proof  that 
whatever  might  be  their  fete  in  the  next  world,  iu  this  the  nnjust 
stfiwards  otlen  held  the  most  comfortable  berths. 

The  sennon  came  to  an  end,  and  the  congregation  dispersed. 
The  ladies  from  the  Abbey  drove  off  in  their  carriage ;  Petworth 
himself  remained  behind.  He  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  rector, 
it  seemed,  and  waited  till  he  had  disrobed.  Martin  loitered  about 
in  the  c-hurchyard.  He  thonght  Petworth  had  not  seen  him,  and 
would  hardly  recognise  him  in  his  non- professional  costume,  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Petworth  had  a  keen  eye  that  rarely  overlooked 
anything.  He  had  noticed  Martin  sitting  on  one  of  the  back  benches^ 
and  remained  behind  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  him  alone. 

There  was  a  pleasant  way  to  the  Abbey  along  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  chnrch,  withont  going  through  the  village  stseet.  This 
pathway  Petworth  followed,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left;  but 
the  start  he  gave  when  he  was  accosted  by  Martin,  who  had  followed 
and  overtaken  him,  was  rather  affected  than  real. 

'  Can  I  have  a  few  words  with  you,  sir,  as  yon  are  going  along?* 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Petworth ;  '  the  path  is  as  open  to  you  as 
to  me.     Let  me  see,  I  know  your  face — you  are  Martin.' 

*  Yes,  air ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  again  about  my  afTaira.' 

'  I  thought  I  referred  you  to  my  chambers  in  Westminster ;  why 
do  yon  come  down  here  to  plague  me  ?  Now  look  here  :  if  this  is 
an  attempt  to  extort  money,  I  shall  deal  very  summarily  with  yoo. 
I  am  a  magistrate  here,  perhaps  yon  may  know,  and  I  shall  give  yoa 
into  costody  without  any  more  ado.' 

'  You've  no  right  to  say  such  things,'  cried  Martin  angrily ;  '  I 
dim't  want  money.' 
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*  Then  yon  are  a  rara  avis,*  said  Petworth,  seeming  to  recoTer 
bis  good  temper  all  of  a  sudden.  '  We  shall  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether, Martin,  I  can  see,  if  yon  don't  want  money.  But  what  do 
yon  want,  then,  my  good  fellow  ?  Stop — I  see  it  all.  Yon  want 
your  wife;  that's  it,  don't  you  now?  You've  traced  her  down 
here  and  want  to  carry  her  away  with  you.  Do-— there's  a  good 
£b11ow — do ;  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  I  don't  mind  paying  something  towards  ex- 
penses myself.     There  now.' 

'It  pleases  you  to  be  funny,  Mr.  Petworth,'  replied  Martin; 
*  but  you  know  very  well  I  don't  want  anything  of  the  kind.  I've 
come  down  here  to  see  the  husband  that  is  to  be  of  my  daughter, 
and  ask  him  a  few  questions.' 

*  The  husband  of  your  daughter !'  repeated  Petworth,  wheeling 
round  and  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of  profound  amaze- 
ment.    *  I  don't  understand  you.' 

*  You  understood  me  well  enough  the  other  night  when  I  spoke 
about  my  daughter.' 

'  Yes,  you  said  something  about  a  child,'  said  Petworth,  *  but 
I  know  nothing  about  it.' 

'  That  won't  do,  sir.  Your  sister,  sir,  expressly  owned  to  me, 
and  assured  me,  that  the  girl  was  mine — ^the  girl  whom  you  have 
adopted.' 

*  A  pure  romance,  my  dear  fellow;  Mrs.  Brown  is  great  at  them* 
The  girl  is  no  child  of  hers,  nor  of  yours.' 

*  I  have  only  your  word  for  that,  and  that  doesn't  go  very  far.* 

*  Pardon  me,  you  shall  have  documentary  evidence.  There,' 
said  Petworth,  taking  out  his  pocket-book  and  drawing  forth  a  folded 
paper,  '  look  at  this  paper — no,  I  prefer  not  letting  it  go  from  my 
hands — read  it  here.' 

The  document  was  a  declaration,  signed  by  Emmeline  Brown, 
that  the  child  adopted  by  Mr.  Petworth,  and  formerly  in  her  charge, 
was  not  her  own  daughter,  but  that  of  a  friend,  which  she  had  taken 
charge  of  from  infancy. 

*  There  !'  said  Petworth ;  *  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?' 

*  That  she  is  fuller  of  lies  than  you.' 

*  Agreed,'  said  Petworth  gaily;  *  but  anyhow  this  serves  the  pur- 
pose. Any  assistance  I  can  give  you  in  tracing  your  lost  child — 
if  there  is  a  lost  child — or  in  reclaiming  your  erring  wife — if  you 
wish  to  reclaim  her — shall  be  cheerfully  given.' 

*  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Petworth,'  said  Martin,  goaded  into 
passion,  *  I  know  your  game — your  deep  wily  game — and  I'll  spoil 
it  for  you.     I  can  do  it,  and  I  will.     Yes,  by — ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Petworth,  a  little  touched  by  this ;  *  and  pray,  what 
is  this  wonderftd  game  you  say  I'm  playing  ?' 

*  Do  you  think  you  deceive  me  ?'  went  on  Martin ;  '  don't  I  see 
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it  all?  The  poor  girl  the  decoy  duck,  and  the  yoni 
bird  that's  'ticed  into  your  net ;  and  then  you  bag  "V 
your  paina.' 

'  Pooh  !'  laughed  Petworth ;  '  that's  all  you  kno 
Well,  my  dear  Martin,  I'm  delighted  with  your  com|"- 
presses.     Would  you  hke  to  come  and  have  some 
servants'  hall — you  and  your  wife,  eh  ?' 

Martin  tnmed  hastily  away  without  reply.     Again  he  H. 
foiled  by  Petworth,  again  he  saw  all  the  advantages  of  his  ps 
IkUiDg  away  one  by  one.    He  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  di 
tion  Mrs.  Brown  had  signed ;  be  did  think  that  she  had  to! 
the  truth,  when  taken  uuprepared  and  off  her  gnard,  the  first  i 
he  met  her  after  their  long  t  ''     .    But  how  could  he  prove  . 

and  what  coald  he  do  in  the  "■ ''     The  only  course  open  to  hi 

DOW  seemed  to  be  to  get  ho  y,  and  put  liim  on 

guard  against  these  people.  jeii<p>t-  him  at  all  events,  ai 

.     the  letter  that  he  caiTied  in  u  .  wonld  be  a  testimony  of  ti- 

reality  of  the  plot  that  Petwoi,  ag  out  so  industriously 

Hunger  at  last  drove  Ma  ti  .,    The  innkf       r  nnd  h 

fomily  were  just  sitting  down  usieaK-pudding, ' 

erast  of  enormous  thickness,  <-.  nks  of  meat  of  duunui...  .^uan. 

ness  ivithin. 

There  was  a  nice  dinner  going  up-stairB,  the  landlord  said 
I  roast  fowl  and  bit  of  be  con,  with  some  canliflower  and  ne,. 
potatoes  ;  and  a  nice  free-spoken  lady  too,  who  perhaps  would  bo 
glad  of  a  liltJL'  oiinipaiiy.  Should  lie  ask  her  if  she'd  mind  a  gen- 
tlemui  sitting  down  with  her  ? 

'Ko,'  said  Martin  gloomily,  thinking  that  a  pndding  of  tongh 
beebteak  was  better  than  fowl  and  bacon  in  her  company.  And  he 
sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  people  of  the  inn. 

A  heavy  mid-day  meal  of  that  description  is  not  condneiye  to 
deeds  of  high  emprise.  Martin  felt  that,  if  he  were  to  be  hung  for  ' 
it,  he  must  have  a  glass  of  grog,  a  pipe,  and  a  nap,  before  attempt- 
ing anything  further.  Tired  with  his  travels,  and  lolled  with  the 
soA  UT  of  the  country  and  general  quietude  of  the  place,  Martin  fell 
into  a  profonnd  slnmher,  and  slept  for  some  hours.  Awaking,  hardly 
knowing  where  he  was,  he  heard  the  chunking  of  harness  and  champ- 
ing of  horses,  and  saw  a  gorgeous  individual  in  blue-and-silver  affably 
partaking  of  a  '  pint'  with  the  landlord. 

'  And  so  your  people  were  off  in  a  mighty  hurry,  James,'  said 
one. 

'  Just  like  the  governor,'  replied  James.  '  Says  he,  "There's 
a  nice  breeze  this  afternoon,  and  the  yacht's  lying  off  Sandy  Cove 
aQ  ready.  Come  along,  good  people;  let's  go  a-sailing."  And 
a-sailing  they  went,  and  tiiey  ain't  a-coming  back  not  before  the 
wedding,  I  don't  think.' 
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*  It's  well  to  be  them/  said  the  landlord,  *  as  can  do  just  as 
Ihey  &ncies.' 

*  0,  by  the  way,'  went  on  blue-and-silver,  *  I've  got  a  note  in 
my  pocket  for  you  from  the  governor.' 

*  Ah,  what's  this  about,  I  wonder  ?'  said  the  landlord,  handh'ng 
the  note  all  over  before  opening  it.  '  'Um — 'um,  look  here,  James^ 
here's  a  bit  of  fim:  hear  what  old  Sixty-per-cent  says:  ''Bogers, — 
I  pay  for  Mrs.  Brown's  board  and  lodging  up  to  Monday  night,  but 
not  an  hour  beyond ;  and  see  you  get  your  house  clear  by  Tues- 
day, as  I  expect  some  people  coming,  and  shall  want  all  the  rooms 
you  have  from  that  date."  Well,  that's  something  like  notice  to 
quit  for  madam  up-stairs.' 

*  Yes,  and  for  the  old  chap  who's  snoring  so  comfortably  over 
there.  Well,  coachman  has  finished  his  pint,  I  see,  and  he  won't 
like  keeping  his  horses  any  longer.  Perhaps  we'll  come  up  by  and 
by,  Joe.     Ta-ta.' 

*  Here,  wait  a  bit,  young  man,'  said  Martin,  making  believe  to 
wake  up  suddenly.     *  I  say,  aren't  you  from  the  Abbey  ?' 

'  Yes,  I'm  from  the  Abbey.' 

*  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  coming  over  there  presently,  to  speak 
to  your  governor.' 

'  There  ain't  none  of  them  at  home  now;  all  gone  a-yachting.' 

*  What,  Mr.  Wilford  and  aU  ?' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Wilford  and  all.  Everything  was  packed  up  in  an 
hour,  and  off  they  went.' 

'  And  what's  the  name  of  your  master's  yacht  ?' 

*  The  Sylph,  seventy  tons ;  and  a  rare  good  un  too.  The  go- 
vernor will  have  the  best,  whatever  he  pay  for  it.' 

'  And  when  money  breeds  as  feist  as  Ms,  why,  you  don't  wonder 
at  it,'  interposed  Joe  the  landlord  sarcastically.  '  Why,  it's  more 
proclivic  than  the  rabbits — blame  me  if  it  ain't.' 

*  Ah,  never  you  mind  how  we  gets  our  money,'  said  James ; 
'  there  it  is,  and  no  mistake.     Good-day,  gents.' 

'  I'll  just  go  and  show  this  bit  of  a  note  to  madam  up-stairs, 
now  before  I  forget  it,'  said  Joe  the  landlord  softly  to  himself. 
'  It's  just  as  well  she  should  know.' 

Martin  listened  attentively,  and  presently  heard  overhead  the 
murmur  of  voices,  and  soon  a  woman's  tongue  raised  in  loud  com- 
plaint: '0,  the  rascal,  the  calumnious  villain!'  Martin  had  opened 
the  door  and  gone  to  listen  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  he 
recognised  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Brown  shrilly  giving  forth.  But 
he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  something  in  common  with  the  lady 
up-stairs,  and  that  was  the  opinion  they  mutually  held  of  Mr.  Pet- 
worth. 

The  landlord  came  down-stairs  grinmng. 
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'Will  yon  aek  tbo  lady,'  aaid  Martin  afikbly,  'if     -^  will  spe 
to  a  gentleman  wbo  desires  to  offer  her  Ms  services  ? 

After  a  little  parley  Martin  was  shown  up  into  tho  Bitting-room,  i 
Ennny  pleasant  room  looking  over  the  Abbey  meadows.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  reclining  In  an  esBy-cbair,  ber  bandkercbiet'  beld  to  her  eyes. 
She  looked  ap  as  Martin  entered,  and  gave  a  smothered  shriek. 

*  What,  have  you  followed  me  here  ?'  she  cried.  '  What  are 
jaa  going  to  do  to  me  ?' 

'I  have  not  followed  you,  ma'am,'  said  Martin  with  some  dig- 
nity. '  My  being  here  is  quite  accidental.  And  I  wish  you  no 
barm,  ma'am  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  as  we  both  have  been 
hoodwinked  by  a  double-fa«ed  villain — ' 

'  Whom  do  yon  mean  ?' 

*Yonr  brother,  Bobert  Petworth.' 

'You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  bursting  into  tears,  '0 
John,  if  I  had  some  one  to  take  my  part  now,  some  one  to  protect 
me,  I'd  nnmaek  him — him  and  his  villany.' 

*  Wull,  ma'am,  as  I  was  saying  when  you  interrupted  me, 
being  hoodwinked  by  this  villain — ' 

'  He  has  treated  me  shamefully — shamefully!'  again  interposed 
Mrs,  Brown.  '  Shut  his  door  in  my  face,  and  refused  to  let  me  sea 
my  own  daughter.' 

'Then  she  is  your  own  daughter  after  ali"?'  asked  Martin.  'And 
what  about  that  paper  vou  signed  saying  as  she  wasn't  ?' 

Mrs.  Brown  again  coTored  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 

'  John,'  she  said,  looking  up  after  a  moment's  paase,  '  I  was 
kaeed  into  that — frightened  into  it,' 

'  Bat  which  is  the  truth,  woman  ?  Hang  it,  can't  you  tell  me 
that  ?  Come,  come,  for  once  give  up  romancing  and  making  be- 
lieve, and  tell  me  plain  and  plump  the  whole  truth.' 

Mrs.  Brown  bad  once  more  taken  refuge  in  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  did  not  reply  for  a  few  momenta.  Then  she  raised 
her  head  with  an  expression  in  her  face  quite  different  from  any- 
thing Martin  had  seen  there  before. 

'Come,'  she  said  in  a  harsh  voice,  'you  shall  know  all  the  truth 
about  the  matter,  and  judge  how  I've  been  used.  The  child  is  not 
mine  nor  yours.' 

'  And  all  yon  told  me  the  other  night — ' 

'  Was  what  I  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  You  fright- 
ened me,  and  I  made  up  the  best  story  I  could,  I  have  never  had 
a  child  of  my  own.' 

'  Then  what  occasion  was  there  to  deceive  me  ?' 

*  Why,  if  you'd  had  any  head  upon  your  shoulders  you'd  have 
seen  it  could  not  he.  It's  twenty  years  and  more  since  yon  left 
me,  and  Olivia  is  only  eighteen.  This  was  the  beginning  of  it, 
John :  when  yon  went  away  and  left  me,  my  old  mi&ti6a«,  Mx&. 
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Wilford,  wanted  me  to  come  back  to  the  Hall,  and  I  went.  Well, 
'soon  after  there  came  oat  a  great  scandal  in  the  family.  Miss  Wil- 
ford,  you  know,  the  only  sister  then  living — sister  to  the  Squire 
and  Mr.  Arthur — was  a  strange,  wayward,  passionate  young  woman, 
not  at  all  happy  or  contented  with  her  lot.  Well,  my  brother  Ro- 
bert was  then  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and  clever  enough  with 
womenfolk  even  then,  and  he  got  hold  of  this  girl.  I  must  own 
that  I  helped  him  a  bit  secretly,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  they 
were  privately  married.  Well,  aU  this  came  out,  and  the  rage 
of  the  Squire  was  fearful.  He  said  it  was  such  a  disgrace  to 
the  family  as  had  never  happened  before.  Nothing  would  do 
for  him  but  to  hush  everything  up.  He  bullied  Robert  and  bribed 
him  too ;  gave  him  first  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  next 
almost  kicked  him  down  the  hall-steps.  That  was  the  price  for 
giving  her  up  and  going  away  to  London.  Well,  the  poor  thing 
was  sent  abroad  to  be  confined,  and,  notwithstanding  my  being 
Robert's  sister,  because  they  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  my  fidelity, 
and  partly  because  I  knew  all  about  it  already,  I  was  chosen  to  go 
out  with  her  and  take  care  of  her.  The  poor  thing  had  a  child,  a 
boy,  and  she  died  soon  after ;  but  I  was  kept  on  to  take  care  of 
the  child,  and  indeed  they  had  nurses  and  everything  for  it  and 
spared  no  expense.  Well,  you  know,  when  you  left,  the  Squire  and 
his  wife  had  no  children,  and  they  were  both  getting  on  in  years 
and  didn't  seem  likely  to  have  any.  And  it  was  a  great  trouble  to 
the  Squire,  for  he  hated  his  next  brother,  Arthur,  and  would  have 
given  worlds  to  keep  the  estate  from  coming  to  him.  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  my  lady  had  a  little  boy  at  last,  born  just  after  the 
little  dear  abroad,  and  there  was  great  rejoicings  about  it.  But 
she  did  not  get  well  after  it  very  fast,  and  towards  the  winter  it 
was  determined  that  she  and  the  child  should  spend  it  in  Italy. 
The  Squire  couldn't  leave  his  hunting  and  his  steeplechasing  for 
long ;  but  he  travelled  with  her,  and  on  the  way  they  came  to  see 
my  little  babe.  Well,  I  saw  nothing  of  them  till  more  than  a  year 
after  that,  and  then  they  came  through  the  village  in  a  great  bustle 
with  carriage  and  six  horses  and  postillions,  and  the  Squire  came 
in  his  hot  impulsive  way.  0,  he'd  have  the  young  chap  home,  his 
nephew ;  he'd  begun  to  think  kindly  about  him  now  his  sister  was 
dead ;  and  his  nurses  should  look  after  it,  and  I  might  come  on 
afterwards  when  I  had  packed  up  and  settled  all  the  bills.  It  was 
all  done  in  a  moment,  and  the  little  chap  went  ofi*  crying  as  if  his 
little  heart  would  break.  And  indeed  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  him 
too.  I  came  home  directly  after  that,  all  expenses  paid,  and  treated 
very  handsomely.  But  when  I  wanted  to  go  down  to  Wilfordhurst 
to  see  my  little  charge,  I  heard  bad  news.  The  poor  little  feUow 
had  had  an  attack  of  croup  on  the  journey  and  had  died  under  it, 
and  they  had  brought  him  home  in  his  little  cofi^.     I  must  say 
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they  behaved  liberally  to  me.  My  lady  woald  not  Ii 
ing  back  again  to  Wilfordlmrst ;  but  they  bought 
my  life  of  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  presented  to  i 
for  faithful  service.' 

'  And  that  you've  got  still,  eh  ?'  asked  Martin, 
gaged  or  eaten  np  in  any  way  ?' 

'  Yea,  I've  got  that  all  clear,'  said  Mre.  Brown  ;  'bm       . 
pounds  a  year  doesn't  go  for.' 

'  It  helps,  ma'am,  it  helps,'  replied  Martin  complacently.  'B. 
why  couldn't  yon  have  told  me  this  story  before  ?  Does  Petwor 
know  abont  it  ?' 

'  He  knows  the  baby  died — that's  all  he  knows.' 

'  And  when  did  you  write  me  the  lying  letter  ?'  asked  Martin. 

'  When  poor  Miss  Wilford— Mrs.  Petworth,  I  should  say- 
when  she  died.' 

'  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  ?' 

'  Well,  after  a  bit  I  took  a  house  in  Bodloy- terrace,  the  o 
Ton've  just  left,  and  let  part  of  it  off  in  apartments.    Well,  I  hadi 
been  there  long  when  my  brother  brought  me  a  httle  child  to  U 
care  of — a  poor  little  thing  not  two  years  o!d  ;  and  he  asked  me 
take  care  of  it  for  him,  and  I  took  it.     Well,  soon  after  he  came 
me,  and  offered  me  a  good  bit  of  money  down  if  I  would  take  ti 
child  as  my  own  and  call  it  by  my  name.     And  nohody  knew  mo 
abont  there,  and  I  had  given  myself  out  as  a  widow  who  had 
just  lost  her  husband ;  so  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  little 
child  who  had  been  at  nurse  coming  home  to  her  mother ;  so  I 
agreed.' 

'  And  what  became  of  that  bit  of  money  then  ?'  asked  Martin 
anxiously. 

'  Part  of  it  went  in  paying  off  debts,  for  I  had  got  a  good  deal 
behindhand,  and  part  in  putting  better  furniture  into  the  house. 
Well,  I  kept  the  poor  little  thing  for  two  or  three  years,  and  was 
handsomely  paid  too ;  and  Robert  was  always  hanging  about  the 
place  wanting  to  see  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  he'd  got  married — 
his  partner's  widow  with  a  good  fortune.  So  at  last  he  came  to 
see  me  and  brought  his  wife.  They'd  no  children  of  their  own,  you 
see  ;  and  she  was  an  engaging  little  thing,  and  Mrs.  Petworth  took 
a  fancy  to  her,  and  with  that  he  got  her  to  ask  Httle  Olive  to  come 
and  see  them.  After  that  I  saw  little  more  of  the  child,  although 
she  was  always  taught — Mrs.  Petworth  took  care  of  that,  I  fancy — 
that  I  was  her  real  mother,  and  she  always  called  me  Mum 
Brown.  He's  a  bad  man  is  Robert;  but  he  doats  npon  that  girl. 
Yea,  he  was  the  father  of  it,  sore  enough ;  and  the  mother  died, 
poor  thing,  when  it  was  three  months  old — a  pretty  young  thing, 
I'm  told,  aa  he  deceived.  And  so  he  made  use  of  me  to  blind  his 
poor  wife,  and  so  as  to  get  his  daughter  into  his  houae.     Au^  &il«T 
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Presently  Framlingham  came  np-siairs  with  Hester,  lights  were 
brought,  and  Hester  began  to  play  some  sacred  music.  Under  coyer 
of  this  the  two  elders  be£:an  to  talk  earnestly  tos^ether  sotto  voce. 

•He  has  brought  nolews.  I  suppose.  Miss  Wilford ?' 

Audrey  shook  her  head. 

'  You  see  who  was  right.     What  did  I  say  ?* 

*  It  was  not  his  fault,'  replied  Audrey;  *  Martin  could  not  find 
him.  But  I  haye  heard  something  that  conyinces  me  that  I  haye  no 
right  to  ask  him  to  renounce  his  rights.  I  haye  destroyed  my  letter, 
and  now  I  am  glad  that  it  was  neyer  deliyered.  Now  tell  me,  Mr. 
Framlingham,  candidly,  is  there  any  other  possible  way  of  ayoiding 
this  terrible  misfortune  ?' 

'  I  see  none,'  said  Framlingham  grayely;  'only  in  the  improbable 
case  of  the  title  being  defectiye.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Audrey,  *  explain  that,  please.  How  would  that  alter 
matters  ?' 

'  Simply  thus.  The  sellers  of  the  estate,  to  speak  in  uniech- 
nical  language,  can  make  us  buy  it  if  they  haye  really  got  it  to  sell. 
If  their  title  is  not  clear — that  is,  if  they  can't  proye  that  the  estate 
is  theirs  to  sell — then  the  thing  comes  to  an  end.' 

*  And  we  should  keep  our  own  ?' 

*  Yes,  in  that  case  the  proyisions  of  the  will  would  take  full 
effect.  There  would  be  only  personal  estate  to  distribute,  and  you 
and  your  sister  would  receiye  the  whole  residue  after  paying  legacies.' 

'  Now  what  would  make  a  title  defectiye  ?'  said  Audrey, — *  tell 
me  that.' 

'  My  dear,  it  would  take  a  big  book  to  set  forth  all  the  yarious 
defects  of  title ;  but  I'm  afraid  the  Wilfordhurst  title  is  clear  enough. 
The  estate  was  settled  by  Westley's  grandfather  upon  his  eldest  son 
and  grandson,  with  proyisions,  of  course,  in  case  of  failure  of  issue, 
that  it  should  go  to  the  younger  sons  and  their  issue,  in  rotation ;  so 
that  if  Westley  had  not  come  into  the  world  your  uncle  Arthur  would 
haye  inherited  the  estate  of  right,  and  you  after  him.' 

'  Is  that  so  ?'  said  Audrey;  *  that  one  life  makes  so  much  differ- 
ence to  us  all  ?' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  most  unfortunate 
accident  of  your  uncle  signing  the  contract  and  dying  before  he  could 
alter  his  will,  you  would  haye  no  reason  to  enyy  the  heir  of  Wil- 
fordhurst.    Ah,  dear,  dear!' 

'  But  as  it  is,  you  see  no  way  out  of  it  ?' 

'  I  don't.  Westley  is  the  heir-at-law,  and  the  landed  estate 
must  go  to  him.' 

'  And  now,  haying  dissipated  all  his  property,  the  law  giyes  him 
the  opportunity  of  spending  the  fortune  of  his  orphan  cousins  ?' 

'  That  is  so,  alas  !'  said  Framlingham. 

*  And  there  is  no  help  ?' 
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*17ose  that  I  can  see.    Wotild  to  God  there  waE 
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'  We  mnst  tell  Hester,  then.     Hester  dear,  i 

,  and  come  here.' 
Bester  disposed  of  her  conclnding  chords  nith  a,  haag,  ai 
1  approached  the  hearth. 
'  Well,'  she  said,  '  have  you  not  done  business  yet  ?  and  Sun' 
O,  fie!     And  you  want  to  drag  me  into  your  wicki 
What  is  the  queatioo,  pray  ?  the  relative  merits  of  three  p 
t  eonsols  or  India  Atss  ?' 

*  Hest«r,'  said  Audrey,  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  drawing  1 
\  her  side,   '  we  have  some  very  bad  news  to  hear,  darliug. 


"*uO  themsolves  wings,  and  there 
of  the  poor.     We  have  no  rij 
6  are  not  to  starve  we  musi 
aven  knows !' 
smiled  incredulously.     '  This  ie 
aten   me   with,  Andrey — a 
.    „at  I  don't  believe  you  a  I 


as  if  to  reassure  herself  by  the 

)d  to  see  on  his  face;  but  he  too 

>k  his  bead  solemnly.     Then 


r  Bnpposed  riches  have  ta' 

"  ing  left.     AVe  are  the 

*S  bonse,  or  in  any  hon 

,  and  work  hard ;  but  i 

Heater  looked  at  her  sii 

of  the  trials  yon  soir 

1  that  I  am  to  carry  for 

I  «re  only  saying  this  to 

'  My  dear,  it  is  sad,  sac 

H«Bt«r  looked  at  Framl 

B  smile  she  might  havi 

]  qnite  grave  and  pale 

B  burst  into  tears. 

'Ah,  that  will  do  you  good,  darling,'  said  Audrey,  taking  her 

r  on  her  kuee.   'I  wish  I  could  cry — my  eyes  are  hot  and  heavy 

mt  I  can't.    You  won't  mind  leaving  us  now,  Mr.  Framlingham? 

I  Bfaflll  bear  our  troubles  best  alone.' 

.  J^mlingbam  took  his  leave  with  an  aching  heart.     These  girls 

1  really  very  dear  to  him,  and   he  must  do  what   he  could  for 

"That  was  not  very  much.     They  might  come  and  stay  for  a 

eks  at  his  house  iu  Bloomsbury,  till  they  could  hear  of  some- 

;  in  the  way  of  governessing  or  other  employment.     It  was 

f  likely  they  would  care  to  stay  longer  than  they  could  help ; 

r  3drs.  Framlingham  was  very  deaf  and  very  fat,  and  of  a  most  ua- 

Wrtain  temper,  or  rather  of  a  temper  that  was  certain  to  be  bad  at 

frequent  intervals.     No,  they  were  not  likely  to  stay  long  in  Bed- 

brd-terrace.     He  could  hardly  wish  them  to,  poor  things. 

Whatever  incredulity  Heater  had  felt  when  the  tidings  of  mis- 
ENianc  were  first  announced  to  her,  the  reality  of  the  thing  was 
' "  "  'lome  to  her  strongly  enough  by  the  vigorous  measures 
'  aet  on  foot  on  the  following  day  by  Andrey.  The  serTauta 
lumissed  and  set  at  liberty,  Martin  among  the  rest ;  only 
ma  retained  till  the  end  of  the  week,  to  look  after  the 
d  aUend  to  her  two  young  miBtresses.    Before  the  day  vaa 

jKBMM.'VouYnLT.a.Voi^xxnu.  e. 
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over  bills  were  in  tlie  windows  of  the  house,  announcing  it  to  be  let 
or  sold.  An  auctioneer  came,  with  hia  assiatants,  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  effects. 

There  were  some  things  that  really  belonged  to  the  girls,  either 
by  gift  or  purchase  :  they  both  had  handsome  sets  of  jewels,  which 
together  would  sell,  it  was  thought,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
or  so.  Then  there  was  the  grand  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  that 
had  been  a  present  from  nncle  Arthur  to  Andrey ;  it  had  cost  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  would,  if  sold 
under  favourable  auspices,  realise  fifty  pounds.  There  wero  also  a 
sewing -machine  and  various  small  articles  of  fantasy,  that  would 
fetch  something  in  the  market.  These  tbiugs  together  woald  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  little  purse,  that  might  keep  their  heads  above 
water  in  any  intervals  of  want  of  emplo3rmeut. 

They  wero  happily  spared  much  of  the  humiliation  of  esplaining 
to  their  friends  their  altered  circumstances  and  loss  of  position : 
the  news  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  social  set  in  which  they 
moved;  and  all  showed  their  sympathy  with  misfortune  by  religiously 
keeping  away  &om  the  bouse.  One  or  two  very  intimate  Mends 
indeed  called  once,  and  were  shocked  aud  desolated;  and  then  there 
"Vi&a  an  end,  and  the  girls  were  left  to  solitude  as  the  best  solace  of 
care.  Had  they  been  perishing  with  heat  and  thirst  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara  they  could  hardly  have  been  less  troubled  with  imper- 
tinent on-lookers  or  obtrusive  sympathy. 

Framlingham  indeed  was  stanch ;  but  even  he  was  a  good  deal 
troubled  in  his  mind.  Mrs.  Framlingham  had  not  taken  kindly  to 
the  proposal  her  husband  had  made  to  ofl'er  the  young  ladies  a  tem- 
porary asylum  at  his  house.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
her  view  of  the  matter.  As  it  was,  the  house  was  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium :  Framlingham,  his  deaf  wife,  and  purblind  cook  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  found  existence  possible.  But  with  two  young  la- 
dies in  the  house — fashionable  young  ladies  too,  or  '  ex-tashioLablos.' 
Mrs.  Framlingham  said  with  a  sneer — cook — she  was  so  called  by 
courtesy,  but  in  reality  she  did  all  the  household  work — cook  would 
go  out  of  her  mind,  Mrs.  Framlingham  would  be  driven  to  her  bed, 
and  the  whole  household  would  collapse  in  hideous  ruin.  Framling- 
ham himself  would  probably  take  to  drinking,  notwithstanding  his 
age :  his  wife  always  considered  him  as  on  the  brink  of  being  dragged 
into  dissolute  courses ;  and  then  perhaps  there  would  be  a  domestic 
tragedy  that  would  make  the  heart  of  London  quake.  No ;  Mrs. 
Framlingham  set  her  foot,  which  was  strongly  backed  up  by  a  oalf 
of  enormous  dimensions,  firmly  against  any  such  romantic  folly. 

Happily  for  Framlingham,  when  he  mooted  the  question  with 
Audrey— giving  her  to  understand  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  a 
home  Awaiting  them  for  a  time,  if  not  a  very  pleasant  one- 
refused  the  offer,  with  much  gratitude  for  its  having  been  mM 
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Ko ;  thej  would  t&ke  ladgisge  for  the  short  time  that  they  were 
likely  to  require  a.  home.  Audrey  had  made  up  her  mind  to  try  for 
tt  goveraesS'ship  in  a  good  school,  hopiiig  at  the  eauie  time  to  obtain 
for  Hester  an  appointment  aa  governess- piipU  or  assistant.  Hester's 
edncatioD  had  not  been  thoroughly  fiuiBhed,  and  Audrey  had  always 
dtsapprored  of  her  being  taken  away  &om  school  so  yonng ;  but  she 
had  be«n  the  spoilt  child  of  her  uncle  Arthnc,  and  had  h<ir  owa  way 
then  in  most  thiuga. 

Martin  appeared  at  this  juncture :  he  called  to  see  if  he  could 
be  of  any  use  to  his  late  mistresses  ;  also  to  inform  them  that  he 
had  taken  a  house,  Bessemer-gardens,  Pindico,  which  he  intendod 
to  let  oil'  iu  suites  of  apartments.  Would  Miss  Wilford  bo  kind 
enough  to  recommend  his  establishment  if  she  had  an  opportunity? 

'  But,  Martin,'  suggested  Audrey,  '  how  will  you  manage  your 
house  unless  you  have  a  mistress  for  it  ?' 

Martin  said  that  he  had  already  provided  for  that  want. 
'  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  found  a  wife,  Martin — what, 
already,  within  a  week  of  leaving  us  '?' 

'  I  have  been  married  for  some  years,  ma'am;  but  I  said  nothing 
aboat  it,  because — well,  I  should  not  have  liked  to  put  master  out, 
for  one  thing — ' 

'  But  you  had  no  business  to  think  of  your  master  before  yonr 
wife,  Martin!" 

'  Well,  Miss  Wiiford,  it  was  a  complicated  business,  you  see. 
CiicnmstanoeB  kept  ns  apart  a  good  many  years ;  bnt  we  have 
Hude  matters  np,  miss,  and  we  are  going  to  live  together  for  the 
Aiture  ;  it  will  be  more  convenient,  miss.' 

In  tact,  Martin  had  thought  the  matter  over  carefully;  and 
grring  due  weight  to  the  houseful  of  furniture  and  the  annuity  of 
anaaty  pounds  a  year,  had  come  to  the  oonclusion  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  and  to  take  back  his  partner  for  better  or  worse. 
lire.  Brown,  on  her  side,  felt  the  advantages  of  having  a  protector. 
Martin,  in  his  unprofessional  clothes,  with  his  martial  cloak  and 
%iuiiBfa  bat,  was  rather  an  imposing  individual,  after  all ;  and  then 
he  had  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  own,  which  he  had  saved  during 
Ida  time  of  service,  besides  the  expectation  of  another  thousand, 
under  his  late  master's  vrill.  Martin  brought  capital  and  enterprise 
into  the  concern,  and  soon  infused  a  Uttle  of  his  own  spirit  into  the 
hdudaisical  ways  of  his  wife.  A  handsome  house  was  taken  in 
Bessemer-gardenB  ;  the  old  shabby-genteel  place  in  Bodley-terrace 
was  given  np ;  and  Martin  and  his  wife  were  busily  attending  sale- 
rooms, and  foraging  among  brokers'  shops,  supplementing  the 
■omewhat  old-fashioned  belongings  of  Bodley-terrace  by  new  and 
baodsome  articles  bought,  for  the  most  part,  upon  advantageous 
tenna.  Martin  promised  himself  some  bmous  Iwigains  at  the  ap- 
;  sole  at  Avenue-gardens.     He  was  thoroughly  well  <A- 
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• 

qnainted  with  all  the  articles  to  be  disposed  of;  knew  all  their 
hidden  excellences  and  secret  defects.  , 

'  Perhaps,  Miss  Wilford/  suggested  Martin,  seeing  that  Andrey 
was  in  something  like  a  brown  study,  '  perhaps  you'd  honour  my 
house  by  being  my  first  lodgers ;  we  shall  be  all  ready  for  occupa- 
tion by  Friday,  although  things  won't  be  very  tidy ;  but  if  it's  any 
conyenience  to  you,  miss,  you'd  feel  more  comfortable  than  with 
quite  strangers.' 

*  Thank  you,  Martin,'  said  Audrey  ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  your  rooms 
will  be  beyond  our  means :  we  are  very  poor  now,  you  know  Martin.' 

But  Martin  explained  that  as  it  would  be  some  little  time  before 
he  could  expect  to  fill  his  house,  it  would  be  rather  a  conyenience 
to  him  to  let  off  some  of  the  rooms,  even  at  a  very  low  rental ;  and 
Audrey  consented  at  last  to  go  and  look  at  the  house,  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Martin — no  longer  to  be  known  as  'Brown'  in 
these  pages. 

The  result  of  Audrey's  visit  was  satisfactory.  The  house  was 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  Mrs.  Martin  was  on  her  very  best  be- 
haTiour.  Audrey  chose  two  rooms  opening  out  of  each  other,  on 
the  second  floor ;  and  for  these  the  terms  were  moderate  enough. 

Chapter  XXII. 

BORNE  AWAT  BY  THE  8TLPH. 

The  little  Sylph  gaily  spread  her  wings  to  the  breeze,  the  tide 
was  favourable,  the  navigation  clear ;  and  ere  nightfall  she  was  an- 
chored off  Cowes,  and  her  passengers  were  watching  the  sunset  in 
the  waters  of  the  Solent.  All  was  movement  and  life  in  a  quiet 
tranquil  way.  Yachts  were  coming  up  to  their  moorings,  furling 
their  great  white  wings,  and  settling  themselves  to  rest  like  sea-birds 
on  the  gently  heaving  waters.  Boats  were  coming  off  from  shore 
and  putting  back  again,  whilst  the  bells  from  the  churches  were 
tinkling  gently,  their  tones  mellowed  by  distance. 

As  soon  as  they  had  made  Cowes,  Mrs.  Petworth  had  begged  to 
be  put  on  shore.  She  did  not  much  like  the  sea,  and  preferred  to  sleep 
on  terra  firma ;  so  they  all  went  ashore,  dined  at  an  hotel  at  Cowes, 
and  then  Petworth  and  his  guest,  leaving  the  ladies  behind  them, 
came  on  board  again  to  pass  the  night. 

It  was  a  charming  tranquil  night.  The  evening  star  cast  a  long 
pencil  of  light  on  the  quietly  rippling  waters,  whilst  other  stars 
sparkled  here  and  there  in  little  jets  or  gleams  of  light,  now  seen, 
now  hidden  in  the  wake  of  some  passing  craft,  or  blotted  out  by  the 
rapid  beat  of  impatient  oars.  Wilford  and  Petworth  paced  the  deck 
together,  smoking  a  final  cigar  before  turning  in  for  the  night* 
They  had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other,  except  a  few  common- 
places about  the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the  merit  of  respective 
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brandB  of  cigars,  till  Petworth  st&rtcd  s  subject  that  intercBted  them 
both. 

'  What  a  canons  thing  it  would  be,'  he  said,  '  if  it  should  turn 
ont — -not  that  Bach  an  accident  is  Ukely,  but  one  has  heard  of  such 
thingB — say  that  your  uncle's  will  turned  out  to  bo  invalid,  and  that 
yon  came  in  for  Wilfordhurst  again !' 

'  Of  coarse,'  said  Westley  loftily,  '  I  should  decline  to  take  ad- 
Taatage  of  any  such  legal  chicanery,' 

'  You  would,  eh  ?'  said  Petworth,  smiling  to  himself  bitterly ; 
'  yon  would  not  accept  what  tho  law  gave  yon  ?' 

'  Not  if  it  involved  a  cruel  injustice  to  my  cousins.' 

'Now  I  can't  see  that  altogether,'  said  Petworth  thoughtfully; 
'  I  don't  see  any  inherent  right  to  property  beyond  what  the  law  gives 
ms ;  and  where  the  legal  right  is,  there  is  the  moral,  it  seems  to  me.' 

'  I'm  not  enough  of  a  casuist  to  argue  the  matter  out,'  said 
W«sUey ;  '  bat  I  oui  eee  that  it  would  be  wrong  and  nngentlemanly 
to  tob  my  oohbuis,  eren  if  the  law  gare  me  the  opportmiify.' 

*  But  flnppose  there  were  persona  interested  in  yon,  who  did  not 
ne  the  ni«tt«r  ftota  jonr  point  of  view  ?' 

'  Yoa  raaaa  Olivia's  nlstiona  ?' 

'  I  mean  yonr  oreditors,'  said  Petworth  di^Iy. 

'  Wlitt  wonid  their  ojunion  sigmfy  7' 

'  Why,  Bimply  that  t^oy  might  object  strongly  to  ;onr  strip^i^ 
jnon^  of  any  rights  yon  had  koqnired  till  their  olaima  were  satiBfied.' 

'  But  could  they  prevent  my  doing  a  mere  act  of  justice  ?'  asked 
Wilford. 

'  Most  c«rtainly.  They  have  only  to  make  you  a  bankrupt,  and 
yon  are  powerless.  But  why  should  we  discuss  hypothetical  cases  ? 
Your  present  safety  is  what  we  have  to  think  of.  Yon  must  not 
think  that  I  had  no  motive  in  bringing  yon  away  irom  the  Abbey. 
Suspicions  characters  were  about,  and  I  had  reason  to  fear  an  arrest. 
I  think  I  have  thrown  tfaem  off  the  scent,  and  that  you  are  tolerably 
safe  on  board  here ;  but  as  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  wind  favour- 
able, what  do  you  say  if  we  run  over  to  the  coast  of  France  ?' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Wilford  ;  '  but  won't  the  open  sea  be 
too  rough  for  the  ladies  ?' 

'  I  daresay  Mrs.  Petworth  will  prefer  going  back  to  the  Abbey,* 
sud  Petworth  ;  '  but  Olivia  is  fond  of  the  sea.    She  shall  go  with  ns.* 

'  And  the  wedding  ?'  asked  Westley.  '  Can  that  be  safely  per* 
formed  at  Abbotstoke  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  have  taken  all  necessary  precautions  about  that,'  replied 
Petworth.  'Well,  good-night;  I  shall  give  the  master  the  instructions 
to  weigh  anchor  with  the  first  of  the  flood,  and  hey  for  Cherbourg  I' 

With  a  brisk  westerly  breeze,  and  a  sea  crisp  and  lively,  bat 
not  over-rough,  the  Sylph  had  a  quick  and  pleasant  passage  across 
channel ;  but  as  they  made  the  French  coast,  the  weathei  beuig  wi 
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brilliant  and  sailing  so  pleasant,  they  determined  to  cruise  along  the 
coast  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  make  the  acquaintance  en  passant 
of  the  watering-places  on  the  coast  favoured  by  nature  or  by  fashion, 
now  beginning  to  be  sought  by  Parisian  guests. 

Off  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  rapidly  thriying  of  these  in£Euit 
colonies  the  Sylph  cast  anchor  on  a  pleasant  summer  evening.  The 
sands,  which  sloped  in  a  bro2d  and  gracious  curve  around  a  tiny 
bay,  were  dotted  with  people  walking,  sitting  on  chairs,  crowding 
round  the  band — which  discoursed  sweet  music  from  the  enclosure 
in  front  of  the  wooden  casino — or  generally  '  distracting'  themselves 
after  the  French  manner.  Bathing  had  not  altogether  ceased.  Ad- 
venturous young  men,  in  gaily-striped  costumes,  had  even  swum  out 
nearly  as  far  as  the  yacht,  and  reconnoitred  her,  raising  their 
bearded  faces,  like  so  many  sea-lions,  from  the  deep.  Feebly  totter- 
ing, holding  on  to  ropes,  or  supported  by  the  brawny  arms  of  pro- 
fessional bathing-men,  were  curious,  dubious-looking  figures — yon 
might  imagine  them  to  be  so  many  lost  baUet-dancers  suffering  in  pur- 
gatory, condemned  for  their  sins  in  this  world  to  be  decently  clothed 
in  the  next :  these  are  the  lady-bathers,  assiduously  taking  out 
their  prescribed  quantum  of  salt  water.  In  the  background,  upon 
the  slopes  of  a  pleasant  wooded  range  of  low  hills,  was  perched  a 
little  colony  of  fantastic  villas,  whilst  the  town — or  village  proper — 
nestled  in  the  narrow  valley  below. 

The  arrival  of  a  boatload  of  English  visitors  from  the  yacht  that 
had  just  anchored  created  a  little  interest  among  the  visitors  on  the 
beach.  Olivia  felt  that  she  was  passing  a  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism, 
deprecatory  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  more  appreciative  on  the  mas- 
culine side.  Her  plain  dress,  indeed,  of  blue  serge,  trimmed  only 
with  the  club  buttons,  the  black- straw  hat  and  purple  ribbon,  the 
hair  dispersed  as  conveniently  as  possible  in  tight  braids,  looked 
lourdes  and  dull  enough  amongst  the  fairy  costumes  of  the  fair  pro- 
menaders,  all  got  up  for  the  evening  reunion ;  but  some  aquatic 
gentlemen,  who  were  themselves  arrayed  in  the  most  approved  nautical 
costumes,  although  intending  nothing  more  adventurous  than  a  pro- 
menade of  half  a  mile  in  the  steadiest  of  tubs — some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen twirled  their  moustaches  approvingly,  and  vowed  that  the 
English  '  mees'  was  full  of  chic,  and  a  person  altogether  brave 
and  charming. 

Assuredly  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  yachting  is  coming  ashore. 
There  is  such  a  jolly  Robinson  Crusoe  kind  of  feeling  in  jumping 
ashore  on  an  unknown  strand — a  charming  independence  and  airy 
irresponsibility.  You  are  on  terra firma  for  the  moment,  and  she  feels 
delightfully  to  the  legs ;  but  you  don't  belong  to  her ;  you  are  beings 
of  another  element,  dependent  on  tides  and  winds  and  other  mystic 
influences,  and  are  altogether  different,  if  not  superior,  to  ordinary 
mortals. 
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There  was  &  ball  at  the  casino  that  night  as  i*  h^pensd,  uid 
oar  ToragerB  attended  it,  Olivia  danced  to  her  kaart'i  oonttei, 
whilst  Westley,  for  the  most  part,  looked  good-biimonred^jr  em,  glftd 
to  see  that  the  giil  was  enjojing  heraelf,  and  gratefal  to  tboie  en- 
thusiastic Frenchmen  who  were  so  attentive  to  hor.  Fatwoith  firand 
oot  a  worthy  opponent  at  ecarti,  and  played  high,  as  WM  bu  tiutom; 
but  vrhetber  he  lost  or  won  was  impossible  to  say ;  fiw  h«  WM,  aa 
oenol,  silent  on  the  subject  afterwards, 

Aboat  midnight — fine  and  moonlight — they  took  to  thdr  boat 
aguD,  escortad  by  a  retinue  of  newly-made  acquaintwioas,  aod  wot* 
Boon  on  board  the  yacht.  Olivia  said  that  she  wa«  too  exalted  tfc 
sleep ;  she  proposed  they  should  all  pace  the  deck  ia  the  moiHiUght. 
Petworth  yawned,  and  said  that  be  was  not  at  all  excited,  bat  very 
sleepy,  and  would  tarn  in.  "VVeatley,  however,  in  ■  philoK^hio 
&ame  of  mind,  neither  tired  nor  excited,  bad  no  objeetum  to  em^a- 
anotbtT  cii-ar  upon  deck. 

'I  think,  couail'riiig  a!!  things,'  said  OUvia,  when  th^weid' 
left  to  themselTes^— except  for  tba  Beanun  who  vas  keeping  watoh, 
leiBtBg  over  the  hows,  altDgether  shadowy  and  indiBtbiet — '  I  think 
joa  mig^t  have  danoed  oftaner  with  me  to-nigbt,  Westley.' 

*  Wall,  yoQ  know,'  and  Westley,  '  I  wag  always  rei^y  to  fill  a ' 
p^  if  needfal ;  hot  my  lenioea  were  not  leqmied,  and  yon  seemed 
to  gat  <Ri  so  well  with  those  Franeh  £bUowb.' 

'  Doesn't  that  idiow  laAer  a  Inkawann  state  of  aflhiis  ¥  asked 
Olma. 

'  Why  ?  because  I  think  more  of  your  enjoyment  than  my  own  ?' 
asked  Wilford. 

'That's  a  speoious  way  of  patting  it,'  said  Olivia,  contracting' 
her  eyelids  and  looking  at  bim  doubtfully ;  ■  but  I  doubt  its  truth. 
If  yoa  had  really  enjoyed  dancing  with  me,  yon  would  have  contrived 
to  gratify  youi  taste.  Now  if  it  bad  been  your  cousin  Miss  Wilfotdi. 
in  my  place  ?' 

'  Well,  what  about  her  ?'  asked  Westley,  shrouding  his  face  in 
s  elood  of  tobacco  smoke. 

*  X  think  you  would  have  hardly  left  her  side  all  the  evening.' 

*  I  think  it's  hardly  fair  to  a  fellow,'  said  Westley,  '  to  rake  up 
idd-world  stories.' 

'  Not  so  very  old-world,  please,'  replied  Olivia.  '  Let  me  see, 
how  many  months  is  it  since  yon  were  her  most  devoted  admirer  ? 
0,  if  I  had  known  at  the  time  that  you  spoke  to  me  first !' 

'Well,  what  would  you  have  done?  sent  me  about  my  business?' 

'  Perhaps  not  quite  that — for  I  had  a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness 
for  yoa — but  I  would  have  put  you  on  probation,  I  would  not  have 
been  content  with  mere  words,  and — well,  let  us  talk  about  this 
emsin  of  yours,  Westley.     She  is  very  handsome,  is  she  not  ?' 

'  Yea,  she  is  handsomd.' 
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'  And  clever  too,  and  so  good !  0,  I  have  been  making  all 
kinds  of  inquiries  about  her.  Her  name  is — let  me  see,  what  is 
her  name  ?' 

'  Audrey.* 

'  Audrey  !  that's  in  Shakespeare ;  but  she  was  rather  a  vulgar 
kind  of  creature.' 

'  It  is  short  for  Etheldreda,'  said  Westley  coldly ;  '  and  she  was 
a  queen  and  a  saint,  you  know.' 

*  Yes,  a  saint — that  is  just  what  I  heard  of  her — and  very  queen- 
like !  0  Westley,  what  a  pity  you  did  not  marry  her  !  She  would 
have  done  you  so  much  good.  She  would  have  raised  you  to  her 
own  level,  and  made  a  different  man  of  you.' 

'  I  believe  she  would,'  muttered  Westley  sadly  to  himself. 
'  Yes,  she  would  have  done  you  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  yon 
need  it,  Westley;  whilst  I — I  shall  never  do  you  any  good.' 

*  Why  not  ?'  asked  Westley.     '  Why  should  not  you  ?' 

*  Why  not  ? — 0, 1  don't  know.  For  one  thing,  perhaps,  because 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  you  as  you  are.' 

.  '  Thank  you,'  said  Westley  warmly,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

'  No  need  to  thank  me,'  said  Olivia,  adroitly  disengaging  her- 
self, '  because  I'm  afraid  more  is  due  to  my  low  moral  standard  than 
to  your  merits ;  but  then  again  we  are  too  much  alike — both  too 
much  of  the  happy-go-luckyites.  Who  is  to  carry  the  ballast  for  us? 
Now  if  you  had  married  Audrey — she  has  plenty  of  ballast  for  both.' 

Westley  pulled  hard  at  his  cigar  in  some  little  temper.  One 
does  not  expect  to  be  a  hero  to  all  the  world ;  but  to  one's  fiancee 
of  eighteen  one  does  expect  to  appear  as  something  heroic.  And 
here  was  this  girl  not  only  weighing  him  with  an  unprejudiced 
balance,  but  putting  his  early  love,  too,  in  the  opposite  scale.  Per- 
haps his  soreness  on  his  own  behaK  increased  his  indignation  at 
Olivia's  harmless  cast  at  Audrey. 

'  I  don^t  know  what  you  call  ballast/  he  said ;  '  but  if  sweetness, 
modesty,  devotion,  every  womanly  virtue,  are  ballast,  those  she  has ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  other  girls  carried  a  little  of  such  ballast  in 
their  baggage.' 

*  That  is  precisely  what  I  meant,'  said  Olivia  meekly,  *  and  what 
I  feel  I  am  deficient  in.  I  like  you  all  the  better,  Westley,  too,  for 
sticking  up  for  the  old  love ;  but,  thinking  so,  how  did  you  ever 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  on  with  the  new  ?  There  is  one  comfort, 
however  ;  it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  mistake.' 

'  I  don't  like  the  turn  this  discussion  has  taken,'  said  Westley. 
'  It  all  amounts  to  nothing  at  all — a  series  of  assumptions  on  your 
part  that  may  have  something  in  them  or  not,  but  that  are,  at  all 
events,  little  to  the  purpose  ;  and  then,  after  all  this  badinage,  you 
turn  round  with  something  that  looks  like  a  threat.' 
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'0,  110,  it  is  not  a  threat,  only  an  offer,'  said  Olivia  coolly. 
'  Your  chains  aeem  irksome  to  you,  and  I  give  you  a  chance  of 
UuxMring  them  off.' 

At  this  moment  they  were  startled  by  a  lond  rattling  noise  on 
the  skylight  of  the  httle  saloon.  It  was  Fetworth,  who  had  made 
use  of  the  handle  of  a  broom  to  signal  his  disaatisfactioa  at  this 
lengthened  vigil. 

'  How  can  I  get  to  sleep,'  he  cried,  'when  you  are  pacing,  and 
pacing,  and  chattering  over  head  ?  Come,  tnni  in,  turn  in,  or  I'll 
put  yon  under  arrest.' 

'  A  seasonable  interrnption,'  said  Westley,  laughing.  '  Come, 
Oliria ;  sleep  soundly,  dream  about  me,  and  meet  me  with  a  smiling 
&c«  in  the  morning.' 

Olivia  nodded  her  head  doubtfully,  and  swiftly  disappeared ;  and 
Westley,  after  taking  a  few  more  turns  on  the  deck,  threw  away  the 
stump  of  his  cigar  and  descended  into  the  cabin.  The  sleeping  ac- 
oommodation  on  board  the  Sylph  was  not  extensive :  fonr  berths 
could  be  rigged  np  in  the  little  saloon,  and  the  ladies'  cabin,  which 
was  nearer  amidships,  was  also  capable  of  holding  four.  Petworth 
and  Wilford  occnpied  two  opposite  berths  in  the  saloon,  and  Olivia 
had  the  whole  of  the  other  cabin  to  herself.  The  arrangements  for 
the  gentlemen  involved  early  rising  in  the  morning,  in  order  that 
the  cabin  might  be  aired  and  put  right  for  breakfast. 

When  in  the  yachting  line,  next,  perhaps,  to  the  delights  of  going 
aahore  may  be  ranked  the  pleasure  of  lying  in  harbonr,  or  anchored 
in  some  land-locked  bay  or  reach,  where  one  can  hear  the  waters  rip- 
pling against  the  planks,  and  feel  the  gentle  swaying  of  the  tide ;  when 
a  chain  clanks  sometimes,  or  a  block  rattles,  and  the  ship's  bell 
sonorously  tolls  oat  the  hoora  in  its  own  peculiar  incomprehensible 
way,  and  yon  have  with  all  a  sense  of  sweet  security,  and  the  pleasing 
certainty  of  getting  cream  and  hot  rolls  for  breakfast, — all  this  with  a 
remembrance  of  perils  overcome,  and  a  knowledge  that  you  need  not 
face  any  more  of  the  sort  unless  you  like. 

Petworth  and  Wilford  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  awoke  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  crisp  morning  breeze,  and  to  see  the  ripples  all 
gohi  and  pearls  in  the  rays  of  the  early  son.  A  boat  was  going 
ashore  with  cook,  to  look  after  the  cream  and  rolls  and  other  morn- 
ing luxuries. 

'  Come  along,  Wilford,'  cried  Petworth;  'we'll  go  ashore  too, 
have  a  dip,  and  a  ran  on  the  heights  to  see  what  the  place  is 
like.' 

'  I'm  with  you,'  cried  Westley,  catching  the  spark  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  having  hastily  donned  fiannel  suits  they  scrambled  into  the 
boat,  and  pnt  off  for  shore.  On  the  way  they  took  their  dips  from 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  thns  avoiding  the  irksome  routine  of  the 
kmg-ahore  establishment,  and  thej  landed  refreshed  bat  himgr^. 
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'  We  shall  find  a  cafe  handy  somewhere  here/  said  Petworih, 
*  where  we  can  get  a  cup  of  co£fee,  to  keep  as  going  till  break£E»t.' 

*  It*s  a  very  curious  thing,'  said  Westley.  '  You  know  the  sen- 
sation one  often  has — all  this  has  happened  before.  Well,  this  little 
town,  the  beach  and  the  cli&,  seem  as  fiamiliar  to  me  as  possible^ 
as  if  I  had  seen  them  in  a  dream  a  very  long  while  ago.' 


Chapter  XXIII. 

WHAT  TIME  WILL  DO. 

There  is  a  kind  of  excitement  often  about  sudden  misfortune 
like  that  attending  a  physical  wound,  which  carries  the  sufferers  oyer 
the  first  biting  pangs  of  it,  but  that  is  followed  by  a  collapse  in 
which  all  the  vital  powers  fall  to  their  lowest  ebb.  As  long  as 
Audrey  had  the  stir  and  bustle  of  preparation  to  engage  her  mind, 
arrangements  to  make,  business  matters  to  be  seen  to,  she  did  not 
feel  the  full  stress  of  her  altered  circumstances ;  but  when  she  was 
once  fairly  settled  with  her  sister  in  the  new  quarters,  with  nothing 
for  the  moment  pressing  on  her  attention,  a  dull  hopeless  melan- 
choly fell  upon  her.  Nor  were  the  surroundings  of  her  new  position 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  raise  her  spirits.  Bessemer-gardens  are 
respectable  enough,  but  dull  to  the  utmost,  and  the  heavy  exhausted 
air  of  Pimlico  supplies  no  restorative  vigour  to  the  frame.  Mrs« 
Martin,  too,  was  not  of  a  lively  cheerful  temperament,  and  the  oc- 
casional visits  that  she  paid  her  new  lodger  were  of  a  dispiriting 
character.  Her  vague  mysterious  utterances,  her  attitude  of  un- 
complaining suffering,  were  infectious  of  doubt  and  disquiet.  Then 
the  service  was  irregular,  the  Martins  being  often  away  for  the  whole 
day,  intent  on  their  new  arrangements ;  the  management  of  affairs 
devolved  upon  the  maid-of-all-work  Jane,  who  from  charitable  mo- 
tives had  been  retained  upon  the  new  establishment.  Jane  was 
zealous  and  impulsively  hard-working,  but  her  passion  was  for  clean- 
ing-up,  and  she  looked  upon  meals  as  so  many  devices  to  hinder  her 
in  her  work,  and  regarded  times  and  seasons  with  a  quite  heroic  in- 
difference. Then  her  knowledge  of  cooking  was  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary kind,  and  everything  came  up  either  raw  or  burnt,  and  only 
constant  in  its  greasiness. 

Martin  himself  was  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  promised  to  reform  matters  as  soon  as  he  could  take  the  manage- 
ment into  his  own  hands.  Martin  had  been  busy  enough  for  the 
last  few  days.  There  was  the  sale  at  Avenue -gardens  to  occupy  him, 
and  he  had  secured  many  relics  of  his  late  master's  household  goods. 
Then  he  had  his  legacy  to  look  after,  and  had  had  many  consultations 
with  Framlingham  on  the  subject.  The  lawyer  had  at  last  come  to 
the  final  conclusion  that  Martin  would  get  nothing  at  all  for  his 
thousand  pounds,  for  it  was  payable  out  of  the  personal  estate,  and 
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the  personal  estate  troald  be  all  snuUowed  up  in  the  purchase  of 
Wilfordhnrst.  Martin  waa  almost  cnizy  at  the  idea  of  this  resnlt, 
that  he  should  lose  the  reward  of  his  many  years'  faithful  service 
Dnder  a  legal  quibble.  His  wife  too  was  eqnally  indignaut,  especially 
as  ifc  was  now  very  clear  that  the  principal  person  to  benefit  by  their 
baa  would  be  Robert  Petworth. 

'  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  him,  John  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Martin 
one  evening  as  they  were  discussing  the  matter  over  an  evening 
bunbler  of  toddy ;  '  can't  we  frighten  him  into  letting  us  have  our 
money  ?" 

*  Nothing  can  atop  him  now,  lawyer  Pramlingham  says.  Ab 
long  as  Weetley  Wilford  can  show  himself  the  hiwful  son  of  his 
lather,  nothing  can  keep  him  oat.' 

'  O,  it  hangs  on  that,'  said  Mrs.  Martin  gravely.  '  Well,  then, 
I  think  we  can  give  ray  brother  a  scare.' 

'  How  can  we  manage  that  ?'  cried  Martin ;  '  he's  like  iron,  is 
that  fellow.' 

'  Still,  we  can  scare  him.  Do  yon  remember,  John,  my  telling 
yon  of  the  time  I  spent  in  France  with  the  little  boy — my  little  son 
I  nxed  t«  coll  him — and  how  they  took  him  away  all  of  a  sadden, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again?  Weil,  it's  struck  me  over  and  over 
Igain,  suppose  that  little  boy  didn't  die  alter  all!' 

'Well,  he'd  be  no  good  to  us  that  I  can  see  of,"  said  Martin 
impatiently ;  '  and  I  don't  see  what  anybody  had  to  gain  by  making 
believe  over  it.' 

'  WTiy,  how  slow  you  are,  John !  There  was  two  little  boys — mine, 
■8  I  shall  call  him,  and  hers.  Mrs.  Wilford's  jast  the  same  age, 
and  both  regular  little  Wilfords.  Well,  suppose  that  the  other  one 
died.' 

'  Well,  he'd  have  had  a  handsome  faneral,  and  there'd  have 
been  an  end  of  him.' 

'And  would  that  have  been  all  ?  would  nothing  more  have  come 
of  it  ?  Mrs.  Wilford  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  not  likely  to  have 
kuy  more  children.  Do  yon  thiuk  the  Squire  could  bear  the  thought 
el  his  brother  Arthur  coming  into  the  property  ?  Mind,  I  don't  say 
they  changed  the  children  and  so  kept  him  out  of  it,  but  they  might 
have  done ;  and  perhaps  that's  why  they  treated  me  so  liberally,  for 
the  Squire  was  not  one  to  part  with  his  money  if  he  could  help  it.' 

'  "Then  why  have  you  held  your  tongue  about  it  all  these  years  ?' 
aaked  Martin  incredulously. 

'  Because  I  didn't  see  a  chance  of  getting  anything  by  speaking 
oat,'  said  Mrs.  Martin,  talking  between  half-closed  teeth.  '  You're 
not  the  only  person  who  can  look  after  number  one — there  now !' 

'Well,  there  may  be  something  in  it  after  all,'  said  Martin; 
'but I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  bring  it  to  bear.  We  can't  go  to  law 
with  a  chap  like  yonr  brother.     Why,  he'd  soon  smash  tks  lo  \iVlA.* 
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'  No,  but  we  can  frighten  him  into  pajing  us  our 

'My  legacy,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  interposed  Martin, 

'  Our  legacy,  I  say,  for  it  wiD  be  owing  to  me  if  yon  get  a  penny 
of  it.  Wg  can  go  to  my  brother  and  say,  "  Dear  brother,  your  man 
is  not  the  right  man  at  all;  he  is  somebody  else's  son,  and  not  Squire 
Wilford's,  and  we  can  prove  it."  Then  we  ehow  him  our  proofs. 
Well,  he  is  a  prudent  man;  and  if  we  say  to  him,  "  Now  all  we  want 
is  tho  thousand  pounds  that  rightfully  belong  to  ns  ;  secure  us  that, 
and  we  will  keep  our  lips  shut  ag  to  everything," — well,  I  think 
that,  even  if  we  haven't  a  very  clear  case,  Robert  will  give  in.' 

'  You  ought  to  know  him  better  than  I  do,  ma'am,'  said  Mar- 
tin thoughtfully ;  '  but  my  impression  is  that  he  is  not  of  a  giving 
nature.  But  anyhow,  how  do  you  propose  to  get  together  the 
proofs  of  the  matter?     It  isn't  enough  to  have  your  hipsy-disy.' 

'  In  this  way,  John,  We'll  make  a  little  trip  to  France,  and 
go  to  the  very  place  where  I  stayed  so  long.  There  was  a  young 
doctor  there  then,  who  was  called  in  to  tho  English  people,  I  re- 
member, whilst  tho  carriage  was  waiting  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn. 
He  will  be  there  very  hkely  still ;  or  at  all  events  I  can  find  out  where 
he  is  gone,  if  he  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  And  then  there 
is  the  bonne  who  attended  to  my  little  boy — lean  find  her  out  too; 
and  with  one  thing  and  another  wo  will  get  together  enough  ta 
lighten  Master  Robert.' 

'  Do  you  mean  us  both  to  go  ?'  asked  Martin  doubtfully;  for  he 
had  not  much  relish  for  the  proposed  excursion. 

'  I'll  go  by  myself,  if  yon  like.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better. 
Yon  would  only  be  in  the  way.  And  you  can  stop  at  home  and  get 
things  put  straight.' 

Martin  agreed  that  this  was  decidedly  the  beat  plan.  He  was 
not  very  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  losing  bis  wife  again  for  a  while; 
not  that  ho  was  altogether  dissatisfied  at  their  rennion,  but  he  found 
matrimonya  little  oppressive  just  at  first.  It  was  arranged,  therefore, 
that  night  that  Mrs.  Martin  should  proceed  at  once  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  inquiries. 

Tho  little  town  of  Beanville-sur-Mer  twenty  years  ago  had  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts  scattered  upon  the  beach, 
with  a  handful  of  houses  lying  further  inland  under  tho  shelter  of 
the  hills.  A  modest  awierpe  was  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  few  tourists  and  artists  who  were  attracted  thither  by  the  lovely 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  A  httle  desolate -looking  church 
with  a  dilapidated  square  tower  sufficed  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  neighbonrhood,  and  was  served  by  the  cure  of  a  neighboaring-.  | 
commujie,  the  town  itself  not  being  rich  or  important  enough  i 
require  a  priest  of  its  own.  The  quaint  timber  bouses  that  orei 
hnng  the  little  stream  that  here  found  its  way  into  the  sea ; 
narrow  street  of  shops  and  stalls,  charmingly  cool  in  summer,  al<3 
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tboDgh  redolent  of  evil  smells,  but  like  an  ice-bnth  in  the  winter,  when 
the  nortb-eaat  wind  came  howling  iiito  its  throat;  the  little  dusty 
market-plftce,  where  the  hUie-blouBed  peasants  and  white-capped 
dsmes  chattered  and  chaffered  one  day  in  the  week,  and  which  was 
abandDDed  all  the  rest  of  the  time  to  sun  and  dogs  and  Hies ;  the 
tiny  fish-market,  where  they  sold  salted  dogfish,  red-herrings,  and 
escallops;  the  mairie,  a  windy,  wasted-looking  building,  a  place 
of  ecboiDg  doors  and  lost  footsteps,— all  these  features  of  the  place 
bore  such  a  time-honoured  changeless  appearance  that  one  could  look 
complacently  either  way,  and  say.  Here  is  a  place  that  has  known  no 
change  for  a  century  at  least,  and  likely  ^ill  endore  another  centnry 
unaltered. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Martin  had  not  kept  herself  infonned  of  the 
changes  that  time  had  eflected  in  Beauyille,  except  that  a  railway 
bad  been  made  there ;  but  she  pictmed  it  to  herself  as  existing  just 
as  she  had  last  seen  it.  And  now,  as  she  reached  it  by  night  in  an 
omnibus  from  the  station,  she  was  astonished  to  see  the  rows  of  gas- 
lamps,  the  lights  twinkling  from  the  heights  above,  the  bustle  and 
animation  in  the  streets. 

'  At  which  hotel  wonld  madame  choose  to  be  set  down  ?'  she  was 
asked  by  the  conductor  of  the  omnibus.  '  The  Hotel  de  Paris,  the 
Hotel  de  BelleTue,  the  Aigle  d'Or' — enumerating  a  whole  string  of 
hotels'  names. 

'  Is  there  still  e:dBting,'  asked  Mrs.  Martin  dif&dently,  '  the 
Anberge  de  Mercier  ?' 

'  Mafoi.'  yes, 'said  the  man,  with  a  shnig;  'but  it's  a  place  for 
carters  and  peasants.' 

After  this  Mrs.  Martin  could  not  summon  up  moral  courage 
enougli  to  be  driven  to  the  anberge.  She  chose  the  most  unpretend- 
ing-looking of  the  hotels  at  which  the  omnibus  stopped,  and  as  it 
was  early  in  the  season  she  was  received  with  empreniement.  The 
experience  of  her  earlier  years  had  given  her  a  sufficent  stock  of  flaent 
if  not  classic  French,  and  she  chattered  away  gaily  at  the  table- 
£k6te,  where  she  attracted  a  little  attention,  being,  according  to  an 
old  gentleman  with  a  white  moustache,  who  was  decorated  with  a 
red  ribbon,  the  first  of  the  English  ladies  to  arrive  at  Beanville 
this  season. 

'But  no,'  objected  a  young  gentleman  opposite;  'we  have 
already  here  a  young  and  beautifi^  English  mees,  who  has  come 
like  Venus  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.' 

But  the  old  gentleman  had  not  seen  the  young  lady,  aud  refased 
lo  believe  in  her.  The  young  man  was  an  objectionable  BepublicaD 
farceur  probably,  the  decorated  grgybeard  being  himself  an  ardent 
Imperialist.  The  discussion  waxed  warm,  and  Mrs.  Martin  found 
herself,  for  the  moment,  the  banner  of  a  party  in  the  State.  The 
young  man  retired  at  last  from  the  Geld — he  was  oidj  a  comm\» 
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voyagewr  it  seemed,  who  was  obliged  to  look  after  his  Bamples ; 
and  the  venerable  Imperialist,  pleased  with  his  yiotoiy,  began 
politely  to  entertain  madame  with  his  conversation.  Had  she  ever 
visited  Beanville  before  ?  *  Twenty  years  ago !  ah,  how  much  the 
place  must  appear  changed  !'  For  himself,  he  remembered  the  town 
fifky  years  ago ;  bat  it  was  now  only  ten  years  that  he  had  come  to 
reside  here  once  more. 

*  Ah,  then,'  suggested  Mrs.  Martin,  '  as  monsieur  was  a 
resident  here,  he  probably  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  in- 
habitants.' 

But  he  said,  '  No ;'  the  population  had  changed  so  greatly  since 
his  youth,  he  was  almost  a  stranger  here. 

^But  you  can  tell  me,  perhaps,  if  the  doctor  Leroux  is  still 
here.' 

'  Ah,  he  was  here  within  my  time ;  but  he  is  now  employed  by 
the  Administration,  as  inspector  of  hospitals  in  Algeria.' 

*  And  Lemercier,  the  keeper  of  the  anherge,  who  was  so  popu- 
lar among  the  visitors  ?' 

'  Ah,  he  is  dead  these  five  years.  It  broke  his  heart  when  they 
built  the  grand  hotel  between  him  and  the  sea,  and  put  in  a  manager 
from  Paris ;  he  never  got  over  that.' 

A  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  Mrs.  Martin's  face,  for  she 
had  relied  upon  the  memories  of  these  two  to  aid  her  in  her  scheme. 
What  would  Martin  say  to  her  if  she  returned  just  as  she  went,  after 
incurring  all  this  expense  ?  As  for  the  bonne,  to  find  her  out,  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  place,  was  like  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

The  Imperialist  lit  his  cigar,  took  his  cofiee,  and  went  off  to 
the  establishment  to  play  his  nightly  game  of  piquet.  Mrs.  Martin 
had  no  intention  of  partaking  in  the  evening's  festivities.  There  was 
a  ball  going*  on  to-night,  but  she  had  no  costume  in  her  baggage 
sufficiently  smart  for  the  occasion ;  and  if  she  would  not  amuse 
herself  she  must  go  to  bed ;  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  the  cold 
deserted  salle,  where  the  servants  were  already  preparing  the  table 
for  the  morrow's  breakfasts ;  and  as  for  sitting  up  in  her  own  bed- 
room, reading  or  working,  that  was  what  she  had  never  done  yet, 
thank  God,  and  didn't  intend  to  begin.  Still,  as  she  disrobed  her- 
self, preparatory  to  climbing  up  into  the  high-piled,  chilly-looking 
bed,  she  cast  a  retrospect  of  regret  at  the  home  she  had  just  left. 
How  pleasant  to  warm  oneself,  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  by 
the  cheerful  kitchen  fire !  Bodley-terrace,  indeed,  was  tesselated 
with  blackbeetles  after  nightfall,  but  in  the  new  house  these  mid- 
night ravagers  had  not  yet  efiected  a  lodgment.  How  fragrant  the 
incense  from  the  punch  that  John  was  such  an  adept  at  mixing ! 
Yes,  after  all,  Mrs.  Martin  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
although  a  high  position  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  as  long  as  it 


Usted,  yet  that  at  her  time  of  life^not  that  she  wfts  old,  bnt  still 
she  w&B  getting  over  the  flighty  feeliDgs  of  her  girlhood — solid 
comfort  was  the  most  desirable. 

In  conseqaeitoe  of  going  so  early  to  bed,  Mrs.  Martin  found 
herself  wide  awake  at  an  eqoally  unseasoitablo  honr,  and  abe  had 
not  the  happy  facihty  of  youth  in  getting  to  sleep  again :  all  the 
troables  and  trickeries  of  her  life  came  back  upon  her  to  worry  her 
with  on  indefinable  prickly  torment.  Gladly  she  saw  the  first  gray 
light  of  dawn  shining  in  at  her  window.  A  diligence  presently  a ame 
rambling  by,  with  great  cracking  of  whip  and  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  sound  of  it  seemed  to  drive  away  all  further  thought  of  sleep. 
She  rose  and  dressed  herself,  and  determined  to  reconnoitre  the 
flaoe  DOW  in  oa^  moaaitg,  betoe  nay  one  was  about. 

And  flnt  she  deten&ined  to  nu^  bw  way  to  tbs  liUla  fan*- 
hooMaBtlMldll,  <n9tere^B  hai  Kvad  witk  ber  yoiug  tdurge.  U  ma 
Kkflfy  tliat  VMdd  bave  bean  aparcid  aa  the  inqvoremeiito  sinoe  mada. 
Pao^  moat  have  milk,  eggs,  hnttor,  asd  w  oa ;  and  yon  oant 
haTe  eowB  from  Paris,  or  fimis  from  Uw  Bonlevsnd  dee  Oi^raaineB. 
So  tfaa  tern  cndnns  anfl  tbrivea,  iridbt  vtfaer  indastries  pale  away 
argooffinatoo-bnlliairtosmlniBtiaii,  T^i"  *H  ff*i"»ii«*i"g  in.flM»« 
tf  a  a«w  aai  oTOtpowering  dnUsatKn. 

There  had  beoB  oliaBgss  attiielmnalBo::  tlte  tidwoodeiahmmt 
nUk  Ifaatebed  roo&  had  bem  pnfied  down,  and  njdaoed  mtfa  b 
ilarilial  bnck  weotiena;  bnt  the  dwelUn^bowe  m  BtiU  a 
witfa  its  black-and-white  cheqaer-work,  its  overhanging  eaves,  snd 
general  aspect  of  antiquity.  Placed  upon  a  rising  knoll  of  ground, 
the  site  commanded  an  extensive  and  charming  view  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sea  and  sky  and  varied  coast,  now  rugged  and  threatening, 
with  its  fringe  of  savage-looking  rocks,  now  sloping  peaceably  inland 
in  broad  terraces  of  firm  white  sands ;  but  the  house  tamed  its  back 
iip<Hi  the  prospect,  preferring  its  home  view  of  its  own  formal  sqnare, 
enclosed  by  bams  and  hedged  ronnd  by  wiry  poplars. 

It  was  not  to  the  honse  itself,  however,  that  Mrs.  Martin  held 
ber  way,  hat  to  a  desolate-looking  pavihon  of  brick  with  red-tiled 
roof,  stained,  weathered,  and  lichen-covered.  This  had  once  been 
an  appnrtenance  of  the  old  seigneurial  chateau  of  BeauviUe,  the 
pari:  of  which  had  stretched  thus  far.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
the  chateau  now  bnt  this  pavihon :  its  terraces  were  to  be  seen, 
•cored  far  and  near  on  the  verdant  turf;  and  here  and  there  a 
dump  of  trees  in  some  distant  glade  retained  a  memory  of  the 
wide -spreading  park,  the  sacred  demesne  of  the  lords  of  BeauviUe. 
Bat  all  else  was  gone — the  very  memory  of  their  names  among  the 
people  of  the  country.  So  thorough  had  been  the  victory  of  the 
peasant  over  the  lord,  that  its  very  completeness  had  caused  it  to  be 
almost  forgotten. 

This  pavilion  it  was  that  had  been  the  residence  of  Mis.  ^Ea\im 
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during  her  stay  at  Beanville.  It  compriaed  a  smal]  salon  oTcrlook- 
log  the  sea,  a  little  kitchen,  and  a  room  that  aerved  as  sleepiog 
apartment.  The  place  was  still  in  substaotial  repair,  and  a  board 
fixed  against  one  of  the  sides  announced  that  thia  apartment  was  to 
he  let,  fiimifihed  ;  application  to  be  made  at  the  house  of  the  farm 
opposite. 

Having  completely  surveyed  the  ontside  of  the  little  honse,  Mrs, 
Martin  retraced  her  steps  to  the  faimhoase,  and  requested  that  she 
might  have  the  key,  to  look  over  the  place ;  she  would  not  derange 
madame,  who  was  busy  making  butter ;  she  did  not  require  a  guide ; 
she  would  bring  back  the  key  when  she  had  seen  the  interior  of  the 
pa\ilion. 

'  It  is  just  the  same,'  said  Mrs.  Martin  to  herself,  as  she  let 
herself  in  and  stood  in  the  little  vestibule'paved  with  encaustic  tiles; 
'just  the  same  smell  about  the  place  too.'  She  pushed  open  the 
door  and  passed  into  the  little  salon,  scantily  furnished  as  to 
chairs  and  tables,  bat  adorned  with  a  mantelshelf  in  faded  velvet, 
on  which  stood  an  elaborate  ormolu  clock. 

Mrs.  Martin  threw  open  the  windows,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  was  rather  stuSy;  and  being  tired  with  her  early  walk,  she 
drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  window,  and  sat  down,  looking  out  on  the 
land  and  sea  with  languid  interest.  The  flood  was  just  making, 
and  the  ripples  were  coming  in  fast,  with  a  soft  murmnr,  dimpling 
the  placid  bay,  and  causing  a  gentle  stir  and  movement  everywhere. 
The  yacht  that  lay  anchored  down  below  just  felt  the  influence  of 
the  tide  and  began  to  swing  lazily  round  ;  the  bright  sun,  the 
sparkling  sea,  the  mild  westerly  breeze  that  softly  kissed  the  cheek, 
aH  gave  an  impression  of  a  cheerfnl  joyous  tranquilhty ;  only  to  the 
northwards  a  haze  hung  over  the  sea,  and  a  dark  clond-bank  threw 
out  the  brightness  of  the  intermediate  scene.  J 

Soothed  by  the  soft  lapping  of  the  waters  and  the  restful  inflft« 
ence  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Martin  fell  into  a  kina  of  doze,  ano^ 
dreamt  vividly,  or  rather  seemed  to  have  blotted  out  the  last  two 
decades,  and  fancied  herself  once  more  a  permanent  inmate  of  the 
little  pavilion ;  her  infant  charge  was  engaged  in  some  mischievous 
occupation — perhaps  too  near  the  cliff,  or  further  afield  than  v 
prudent.     '  Don't  do  it,  bebe,'  she  cried  in  her  sleep ;  '  come  hea 
directly,  bebe,' 

'Precisely,'  said  some  one,  spcEiking  almost  close  in  her  eai 
awakening  her  with  a  violent  start ;  '  that  is  the  voice — I  rememlx 
it  now  perfectly,  and  this  is  the  identical  cottage.  Now  pcrhapl 
yon  will  say  I  am  in  a  waking  dream.' 

Mrs.  Martin  pushed  her  chair  violently  back,  for  close  to  t 
open  window,  looking  in,  were  two  gentlemen — one  her  brothel 
Robert  Petworth,  the  other  Westley  Wilford. 
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s  face  of  heaven.      It  was  uue  a  sudden  twilight  at  b 
'  It  mun  be  a  'clipse,  I  think,'  said  old  Jabez  Long,  the  fisher- 
Hi,  cont«uipItitive  of  that  awful  horizon  yonder,  where  one  streak 
er-coloored  light  made  a  narrow  rent  between  aea  and  sky. 
''ClipsG,man  !' cried  his  neighbour;  'how can  it  be  a 'clipee,  wheu 
lin't  none  in  the  alnianick  ?     It's  more  like  a  jndgmeut  than 
i6,  to  nty  mind — a  Judgment  agen  the  farmers  for  making  bread 
r  last  Chriaselnias.     Sarve  'em  right  if  their  corn's  drownded 
i  they  can  get  it  under  cover.' 

There  was  no  rain  yet,  but  when  the  rain  came  by  and  by,  it 
'1  W  a  flood,  thought  that  little  group  of  awe -stricken  fishermen 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Ring  of  Bells  public-honse,  at  the  fisher-. 
{  men's  end  of  CombhoUow. 

'  Look  at  tbQ  sea,'  exclaimed  Jabez,  pointing  seaward. 
It  had  a  curious  look,  the  ocean — that  sea  which  in  summer-time 
t  VBfl  wont  to  seem  a  lake  of  emerald  green,  clear  as  the  gem  its  colour 
iDed,  with  shadows  of  richest  purple.  To-day  the  water  waa  a 
aail  red,  darkened  to  indigo  here  and  there.  There  was  a  strong 
ground -a  well,  and  the  sea  heaved  like  a  passionate  bosom  stirred 
wilh  deepest  anger.  White  surf  come  creeping  up  the  sand,  and 
with  every  receding  wave  there  rose  a  roar  like  distant  ihunieT. 
Tnut  Baas,  Vol.  Yin.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVUl.  L 
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'  An  angry  sea/  cried  Jabez.  *  I  hope  the  young  Squire  won't 
try  to  come  in  from  Gloyelly  upon  such  a  tide  as  this.' 

*  Has  he  gone  to  Gloyelly  ?'  asked  Mike  Durran,  the  younger  of 
the  two  men.  Both  were  old  and  gray  and  rugged,  and  had  a  look 
of  having  aged  rather  from  hard  weather  than  from  the  flight  of  years. 
Time  had  crawled  for  these  villagers,  winters  and  summary  creeping 
slowly  on  their  sluggish  course ;  much  labour,  little  pleafore.  {They 
must  have  felt  a  century  old  at  least.  ' 

'  Yes,  he  sailed  yesterday  morning,  and  was  to  be  back  io-day. 
Him  and  Jack  and  the  lad  Peter ;  not  enough  of  'em  to  manage  that 
clumsy  old  tub  of  his,  to  my  mind.  He'll  get  into  trouble  some  day, 
I'm  afeard.' 

'  Money's  scace  with  him,  I'm  thinking,'  said  Mike. 

*  Money'll  never  be  anything  but  scace  while  the  old  Squire's 
alive,'  answered  Jabez.  'There's  money  enough  and  to  spare  hid 
away  somewheres ;  but  nobody'll  ever  see  the  colour  of  it  while  he's 
alive.' 

'Not  they,'  groaned  Mike  Durran;  and  there  was  a  general 
groan  from  the  little  group  of  idlers,  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  Squire. 

*  Hard  upon  everybody,'  said  Jabez. 

*  Hardest  of  all  upon  his  own  flesh  and  blood,'  said  another  man* 
'  His  cruelty  drove  his  second  son  to  sea.' 

'  Arnold,'  said  Jabez.  '  Ah,  a  fine  lad  that !  I  remember  'im ; 
a  fine  out-spoken  lad,  with  a  kind  word  for  every  one.' 

*Ah,  he  were  the  right  sort,  he  were,*  said  Mike;  *not  like 
Mr.  Oswald.  He  haven't  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  wrapped  up  in 
his-self,  and  proud  as  Lucifus ;  and  as  for  the  colour  of  his  money — 
well,  I  never  see  it.* 

This  implies  the  deepest  depth  of  unpopularity — a  man  unable 
or  unwilling  to  give. 

At  this  juncture  there  came  a  silence  in  the  little  assembly,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  same  direction  to  look  at  a  man  who 
came  round  the  sharply-jutting  cliff  which  cut  off  this  straggling  bit 
of  GombhoUow  by  the  sea-shore  from  the  bay,  and  the  tidy  little 
town  that  lay  inland  in  a, cleft  of  the  fertile  Devonian  hills.  On  this 
side  of  the  promontory  there  was  the  original  fishing  village,  a  row  of 
ancient  thatched  cabins  built  against  the  cliff,  and  that  pojmlar  house 
of  entertainmelit,  the  Ring  of  Bells,  a  low-roofed,  old-fashioned  dwell- 
ing, with  steep  gables  and  curious  abutments,  and  ceilings  which 
scarcely  cleared  the  heads  of  its  tallest  customers. 

The  person  whose  approach  commanded  the  general  attention  was 
a  man  of  somewhat  striking  appearance.  Tall,  broad-shouldered,  with 
a  head  nobly  mounted  on  the  throat  of  a  gladiator,  penetrating  black 
eyes,  boldly-cut  features,  a  swarthy  complexion,  a  square  lower  jaw,  and 
a  capacious  strongly-marked  brow — he  was  a  man  to  attract  attention 
anywhere.     Intellect  and  power  had  set  their  seal  upon  his  face,  and 
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his  bearing  was  that  of  one  accuetomed  to  command.  A  man  of 
sapenor  mind,  stranded  for  life  in  such  a  place  as  Combhollow,  might 
naturally  think  tumself  a  king. 

The  new-comer's  costume  was  that  of  the  yeoman  class.  He  wore 
knee -breeches,  coarse  gray  knitted  stockings,  and  stout  buckled  shoes. 
His  only  distinguishing  characteristic  was  a  white  cravat,  bnt  this 
was  a  symbol  which  marked  his  power  and  authority  aver  that  little 
ponp  of  rough  fishermen;  and  Mrs.  Jakes,  the  landlady,  who  stood  ' 
&t  h&r  door  hst«ning  to  the  discourse  of  her  customers,  dropped  , 
t  low  curtsy  at  sight  of  the  man  in  the  white  neckcloth. 

Joshua  Haggard  was  a  strong  influence  in  the  little  town  of 
Combfaollow,  being  chief  custodian  of  the  souls  of  its  inhabitants, 
from  Miss  Tremaine,  the  rich  maiden  lady  at  TremaLue  Place,  to  the 
gmbby  kitchen-wench  at  the  Ring  of  Bells,  who  cleaned  herself  once 
i  week,  and,  with  face  smarting  from  th%  vigorous  application  of 
mottled  soap  and  coarsest  huckaback,  went  to  Little  Bethel  to  hear 
Mr.  Haggard  preach.  It  was  over  the  womankind  of  ComhhoUow, 
doubtless,  that  Joshua  was  most  potent ;  but  the  men,  if  they  went 
loanypUceof  worship,  did  it  for  the  most  part  to  please  their  woman- 
kind; and  thus  was  Little  Bethel  crowded  to  overflowing  on  warm 
tnmmer  evenings;  while  the  white-haired  vicar  of  Combhollow 
prmched  his  drowsy  orthodox  sermon  to  the  school -children,  the 
pew-opener  and  beadle,  and  the  half-dozen  stanch  followers  of  the 
EBtAbliahod  Church  who  had  not  overeaten  themselves  at  dinner,  or 
dmnk  too  much  after  that  ponderous  and  hearty  meal. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Established  Church  was  nowhere  in  Comb- 
hollow,  as  compared  with  Joshua  Haggard  and  Little  Bethel.  The 
great  Anglican  revival  has  doubtless  awakened  that  slumberous  old 
puiab-church  into  new  life  and  vigour,  and  left  Little  Bethel  in  the 
rear ;  bat  in  those  days  Bethel  was  dominant,  and  to  sit  under  Joshua 
ires  to  be  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  in  the  opinion  of  Combhollow : 
ilwajrg  excepting  certain  old  families  of  landed  estate,  and  the  more 
mbeUntial  of  the  tenant-farmers,  who  clnng  to  the  Established 
Cbnrch  like  baniacles  to  a  ship's  bottom,  and  with  little  more  ability 
to  reason  upon  their  faith  than  the  bamaides.  They  stuck  to  the 
Chnreh  of  England  chiefly  because  their  fathers  had  done  so,  and 
they  looked  down  upon  Joshua  as  a  ranter,  andfollower  of  that  low 
person,  John  Wesley. 

Mr.  Haggard  had  his  temporal  avocation  and  business  in  life 
ta  well  as  his  spiritual  profession,  and  a  man  of  loss  energy  and 
intellect  would  have  hardly  fared  so  well  as  he  did  with  both. 
Hazard's  was  one  of  the  best  shops  in  Combhollow.  Ostensibty 
devoted  to  groceries,  it  gave  a  counter  to  linen- drapery,  snpplied  its 
ntstomera  with  stationery,  and  was  generally  willing  to  procure  any 
uticle  that  might  be  wanted  in  Combhollow  from  the  larger  resources 
of  BiiDSti|>le  or  the  illimitahle  storebonBea  of  Ezetei.     Eu&QmBl 
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as  Joshua  really  was  in  religion,  he  never  neglected  his  trade ;  order 
and  attention  marked  the  conduct  of  his  bnsiness ;  a  scrupulous 
honesty  recommended  him  oven  to  careful  housekeepers.  No  adul- 
terated coffee,  no  sanded  augar,  came  from  his  stores ;  to  say  that 
any  article  came  from  Haggard's  was  tantamount  to  saying  it  was 
the  best  that  money  could  buy.  Haggard's  eight  shilling  mised  tea 
was  a  specific  for  nervous  headache,  and  for  plasters  in  urgent  cases 
no  one  thought  of  using  any  mustard  but  Haggard's. 

Joshua  being  a  widower  of  soma  years'  standing,  the  feminine 
element  in  the  business  was  supplied  by  his  maiden  sister  Judith,  a 
woman  of  commercial  mind,  frugal  housewifely  habits,  and  energy  as 
inexhaustible  as  ber  brother's.  She  was  of  Joshua's  temperament  as 
I'egarded  mundane  things,  but  lacked  his  lofljer  aspirations  and 
spiritual  views.  Piety  with  ber  was  of  rather  a  mechanical  order, 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  her  attendances  at  chnrch.  She  took 
an  ascetic  view  of  life,  especially  as  regarded  the  lives  of  other  people, 
and  was  continually  cutting  off  some  small  enjoyment  or  gratification 
of  mind  or  senses  as  'a  snare.'  She  was  the  sole  and  despotic  ruler 
of  Joshua's  bonsebold  and  family,  the  family  consisting  of  one  sou 
and  one  daughter,  the  household  of  a  sturdy  maid- of- all- work,  a 
shopman,  and  a  boy  who  carried  out  goods  in  barrow  or  basket,  and 
occasionally  came  to  grief  by  upsetting  a  bo.'c  of  eggs  or  breaking  a 
vinegar -bottle. 

Joshua  Haggard's  house  and  garden  were  always  the  pink  of 
neatness,  his  shop  was  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  precision ;  and  his 
life  altogether  was  so  wisely  ordered,  so  temperate,  regular,  and 
honourable,  that  he  himself  seemed  the  highest  example  of  that 
sober  Christian  life  he  preached  to  others.  When  he  read  the  first 
Psalm,  in  that  rich  sonorous  voice  of  his,  his  congregation  thought 
of  him  as  the  man  whose  '  delight  is  iu  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  His  law  doth  ho  meditate  day  and  night. 

'  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
bringeth  forth  bis  fruit  in  bis  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doetb  shall  prosper. 

'  The  ungodly  are  not  so — ' 

Ah,  with  what  pious  unction,  with  what  a  triumphant  sense  of 
superiority,  with  what  confidence  and  security  against  the  possibility 
of  temptation  assailing  him,  used  Joshua  Haggard  to  roll  out  the 
denunciatory  verses  that  follow  ! 

The  minister,  as  Joshua  was  called  in  Combhollow,  did  not  come 
to  the  Bing  of  Bella  to  drink  or  make  merry.  He  was  the  most 
sober  of  men,  without  being  an  absolute  abstainer,  and,  except  a 
mug  of  small  beer  with  his  dinner  and  supper,  rarely  tasted  anr- 
tbing  stronger  than  water.  He  came  to  the  water-side  tavern  to 
reprove  and  exhort.     Mrs.  Jakes  had  absented  herself  irom  chapel 
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for  the  last  two  Sabbaths,  aud  this  backsliding  was  a  fut  to  be  in- 
qaiied  into  by  a  shepherd  Bolicitona  for  the  welfare  of  his  fl— k.. 

'  The  Saturday  sights  have  been  so  trying,  Mr.  Haggard,'  nplied 
Urs.  Jakes  to  her  pastor's  grave  remonstrance.  '  Ths  fiBhermen 
will  sit  so  late  and  get  so  quarrelaome.  It's  enough  to  make  on* 
feel  tired  and  addled  like  next  mormng.' 

'  If  you  wei0  mere  careful  of  the  good  of  your  sool  1||^  ^ 
filthy  lucre,  Mrs.  Jakes,  you  wouldn't  let  the  men  stay  late  mongk 
to  tire  you,  or  drink  enough  to  get  qnarrelsome."  .  ^ 

'Ah,'  dghedthelandlady,  with  a  doleful  shake  of  her  bead;  *wb 
lucky  for  they  as  was  brought  up  to  a  virtuous  busiaesB.  I  waa 
brought  up  to  mine  by  they  as  went  before  me,  and  I'm  obliged  to 
abide  by  it.' 

'  Pat  it  away,  if  you  find  it  a  6nare,  Mrs.  Jakes.  Put  it  sway, 
if  you  see  that  it  leads  others  to  evil  ways.  Selling  dtisk  to  the 
intemperate  is  like  going  into  partnership  with  Satan*^  Dusolve 
the  firm,  my  dear  woman,  and  put  your  trust  in  God.'  • 

'  I  might  do  that,  Mr.  Haggard ;  but  how  should  I  &oe  the  tax- 
gatherer,  or  the  brewer's  man,  or  the  old  Squire's  bailiff  when  he 
calls  for  my  rent  ?' 

'  Have  yon  foi^otten  how  the  Bpatrows  are  carod  for,  lbs. 
Jakes  ?' 

'Ah,  sir,  it's  well  for  the  sparrows ;  yet  I've  seen  a  many  o'    J 
them  tamble  out  of  their  nestes,  poor  things.     SparrowB  ia  made 
without  much  sense,  and  thero'd  need  bo  somebody  to  look  after 
'em.     Bat  I  fancy  Providence  meant  ua  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  do 
the  best  we  can  in  the  business  we're  brought  up  to.' 

'  You  remind  me  of  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  Mrs.  Jakes, 
who  went  away  sorrowful  because  he  clung  to  his  great  riches.' 

'  It  isn't  riches  as  I  cling  to,  Mr.  Haggard.  It's  bread-and- 
cheese.  The  leopard  might  as  easy  change  his  spots  as  I  go  out 
of  the  public  Hue ;  and  if  I  could  talce  to  another  business  maybe 
my  neighbours  wouldn't  like  it.  You  wouldn't  care  to  see  me  open 
1  grocer's  shop,  now,  would  'ee,  sir  ?' 

Joshua  Haggard  smiled,  a  comfurtalile  self-assured  smile.  He 
knew  that  bis  husiness  iviis  fsliililisliud  upon  a  buais  not  easily  as- 
lailabie.  Plenty  of  capital,  shrewd  jud^ent,  long  experience,  nu- 
Sinching  industry.     Who  ahonld  prevail  against  these  ? 

*  Look,'  cried  Jahez  Long,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
pointing  to  the  livid  horizon  line.  '  Look,  lads,  there  ^he  be — the 
Dolfing.' 

A  patch  of  white  sail — ghastly  white  gainst  the  leaden  sky — 
gUmmeTed  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  All  eyes  turned  to  it  in  anxious 
tf  not  alighted  scrutiny.  Poor  struggling  sail,  how  it  wavered  and 
dutped,  DOW  vanishing,  now  reappearing !  It  was  like  a  human  soul 
battltng  with  the  troubled  watera  of  sorrow  aad  Bin. 
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The  wind  had  risen  while  Joshua  Hagfifard  had  been  standing 
just  inside  the  stone-paved  kitchen  discoursing  the  words  of  wisdom 
to  Mrs.  Jakes — a  mighty  wind  that  blew  from  the  land,  sweeping 
over  those  fertile  hills,  shrieking  in  the  deep-wooded  gorges,  and 
rushing  seaward,  seaward,  seaward,  as  if  it  longed  to  blend  its  finy 
with  the  angry  waves  heaving  sullenly  under  the  dark  sky. 

iHe  ought  to  ha'  stayed  at  Glovelly,'  said  Mike  Durran ;  *  none 
but  a  madman  would  think  o'  making  this  here  harbour  in  yon 
I  cockleshell  with  such  a  wind  o£f  the  shore.  That  there  boat'U  be 
smashed  like  a  nutshell  agen  they  rocks  if  he  don't  take  care/ 

'  He's  a  good  sailor,  isn't  he  ?'  asked  Joshua  Haggard. 

*  Good  sailor !  ay,  to  be  sure.  There  isn't  a  better  in  these 
parts.  He  and  his  brother  alius  hankered  after  the  sea.  But  if  he 
don't  get  too  much  of  it  this  time,  I'm  a  Dutchman.' 

There  was  a  coolness  in  the  speech  that  astonished  Mr.  Hag- 
gard ;  but  life  is  cheap  on  these  rocky  shores,  and  a  man  drowned, 
more  or  less,  makes  no  great  sensation.  The  young  Squire  was  no 
favourite  with  these  fishermen.  He  was  reserved,  and  they  gave 
him  credit  for  pride.  He  felt  the  restraint  and  injustice  of  his 
position  as  the  son  of  a  miserly  father.  He  had  nothing  to  give 
his  fellow-men,  and  was  thought  mean. 

'What!'  exclaimed  Joshua,  'do  you  think  that  boat  is  in 
danger?' 

'  Looks  like  it,'  answered  Jabez.  '  If  thr  wind  catches  her  side, 
she'll  capsize  like  a  walnut-shell.' 

'  And  you  stand  here  quietly,  smoking  and  drinking,  while  a 
fellow-creature's  life  is  in  jeopardy — you — seamen  !' 

The  wind  was  gathering  fury  with  every  fresh  blast,  as  if  nature 
had  reserved  her  forces  through  days  and  nights  of  calm  to  be 
lavished  madly  in  one  dreadful  hour. 

The  fishermen  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  Joshua  Hag- 
gard, doubtfully.  They  were  none  of  them  young  men — declined 
into  the  vale  of  years  rather,  and  much  weather-beaten. 

*  We've  wives  and  families  to  think  about,'  said  Durran.  *  They're 
o'  more  account  to  us  than  the  young  Squire.' 

*  A  deal  we  should  get  by  it  if  we  risked  our  lives  to  bring  the 
Dolfing  safe  ashore,'  added  Jabez. 

'  And  you  would  see  a  fellow-creature  perish !'  cried  Haggard, 
horrified  at  this  inhumanity.  These  were  of  his  flock ;  it  was  to 
these  he  preached  the  gospel — self-abnegation,  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bour— sometimes  of  a  Sunday  evening. 

'  No  talk  of  perishing  yet  a  while,'  said  one. 

*  He  ought  to  ha'  stayed  at  Clovelly,'  said  another. 

Joshua  Haggard  arched  his  hands  above  his  eyes  and  looked  out 
seaward.  There  was  no  actual  signal  of  distress — what  signal  could 
they  make  on  board  that  frail  bark  ?    But  even  to  one  who  knew  but 
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little  of  the  sea,  the  signs  of  trouble  were  plain.  Huge  wavea,  foara- 
fiinged,  swept  over  the  boat,  which  was  evidently  beaten  farther 
from  Ler  haven  by  that  tierce  wind.  She  was  trj'ing  to  make  the 
bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  promontory,  but  her  efforts 
against  sea  and  wind  aeemed  like  the  puny  stniggting  of  a  mouse 
between  two  rival  cats.  If  the  sea  did  not  get  the  better  of  her, 
the  wind  would. 

'  I  can  handle  a  pair  of  Bcnlls  with  any  man  in  Combllbllow,'  ^ 
■aid  Joshna,  after  watching  that  contest  for  some  time  with  graye 
anxiety ;   '  lend  me  your  duigey  and  a  coil  of  rope.  Jabez.'  • 

*  What,  ye're  not  going  ont  in  the  teeth  o'  such  a  wind,  Master 
;    Haggard  ?'  cried  Long ;   '  yoo'd  be  blown  acrost  to  Wales.' 

'I'm  going  to  save  human  lives,  if  I  can,'  answered  Haggard. 
'  He  who  walked  the  waters  and  stilled  the  tempest  will  be  with  * 
meV 

'  Nay,  master,  bat  we'll  go  instead  of  'ee,'  cried  Jabez. 

'Ay,  to  bo  sure  we  will,'  said  Dnrran;  and  there  was  an 
assenting  murnmr  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  a  more  towards 
the  beach,  where  the  boats  lay  bottom  upwards  trembling  and  groan- 
ing as  the  wind  shook  their  battered  old  timbers. 

'  No,'  cried  Joshna  decisively,  '  you   have  wives  and  families 
unprovided  for.    Mine  will  be  well  supplied  with  temporal  blessings 
if  the  waters  should  swallow  me ;  and  if  they  were  penniless  I  could     • 
trnst  them  to  Him  who  rules  on  sea  and  land.' 

'  There's  no  call  for  any  one  going,'  gmmbled  one  of  the  men ; 
'  the  young  Squire's  as  good  a  sailor  as  any  on  us,  and  can  swim  like 
a  fish ;  and  if  be  was  wise  he  would  run  across  to  Swansea,  with 
the  wind  at  his  back.' 

'  But  he  isn't  wise,  you  see,'  said  Joshna,  pointing  to  the 
labouring  boat ;  '  look  there.' 

The  signal  of  distress  bad  come.  A  handkerchief  waved  wildly 
in  the  wind,  a  speck  of  white,  just  visible  against  a  dark  background 
of  cloud  and  sea. 

Joshua  ran  to  the  dingey  and  pushed  it  down  to  the  water  amidst 
the  remonstrances  of  the  fishermen,  now  all  eager  to  rush  to  the 
rescue. 

'  Not  one  of  you  shall  go  with  me,'  be  cried,  with  that  fiery 
enthusiasm  which  gave  him  his  strongest  influence  on  his  fiock. 
'  The  Lord  has  given  these  lives  into  my  hand.  I  am  going  alone. 
Give  me  the  rope  and  the  scnlls.' 

They  obeyed  him  submissively ;  but  a  larger  boat  was  pushed 
down  to  the  water  at  the  same  time,  and  four  men  took  their  places 
in  it.  There  was  no  question  now  of  wives  and  families  to  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  parish. 

Joshua  had  not  boasted  when  he  called  himself  a  good  oar'»> 
man.     He  was  a  man  skilled  in  many  things — a  man  who  mu^t. 
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needs  have  been  dominant  in  any  station.  Fate  had  made  liim  a 
dissenting  parson,  but  if  fate  had  chosen  to  make  him  a  general 
he  would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 

He  handled  his  sculls  cleverly,  but  the  wind  blew  him  oat  to  sea 
faster  than  his  sculls  could  carry  him.  The  light  tub-shaped  boat 
skimmed  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  Joshua  was  half-way  towards 
the  yacht  while  the  other  men  were  fighting  with  the  surf  along 
shore.  Presently  the  little  group,  watching  him  from  the  Ring  of 
Bells,  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  The  dingey  was  bottom  upwards,  and 
Joshua  riding  atop  of  her  keel,  like  Arion  on  his  dolphin. 

They  were  gazing  at  him,  breathless  and  full  of  fear,  when  the 
Dolphin  gave  her  last  headlong  plunge,  and  the  rag  of  sail  vanished 
for  ever.  The  men  in  the  big  boat  were  across  the  surf  by  this 
time,  rowing  gallantly  towards  Joshua.  Those  on  shore  could 
scarcely  see  how  it  happened,  but  in  the  next  moment  there  were 
two  men  on  the  keel  of  the  dingey,  and  then  somehow  one  of  them 
managed  to  right  the  boat,  and  they  were  both  inside  of  her,  one  of 
them  paddling  with  a  single  scull.  The  other  scull  had  been  lost 
when  she  capsized. 

The  fisherman's  boat  made  for  them,  lashed  the  dingey  to  her 
stem,  and  lay-to  on  her  oars,  while  a  man,  who  had  been  swimming 
desperately,  clambered  aboard  her.  After  that  she  lay  off  and  on 
for  a  little,  as  if  waiting  to  pick  up  some  one  else,  and  after  that 
rowed  for  the  shore.  '  There's  two  saved  and  one  drownded,'  said 
one  of  the  watchers.     '  There  was  three  aboard.' 

Now  came  the  struggle.  The  boats  were  carried  ever  so  far 
before  they  could  make  the  shore;  but  at  last,  by  dint  of  hard 
rowing,  and  the  wind  abating  some  little  of  its  violence,  the  fisher- 
men contrived  to  beach  the  big  boat  just  under  the  shadow  of  that 
jutting  point  of  cliff  which  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  a  bastion. 

The  lookers-on  rushed  eagerly  down  to  welcome  the  saved  from 
the  wreck,  curious  to  know  whether  the  Squire,  whose  single  exist- 
ence seemed  to  these  Tory  villagers  to  weigh  against  half  a  dozen 
common  lives,  had  been  one  of  the  two  saved. 

Yes,  there  was  Oswald  Pentreath  in  the  dingey,  lying  across 
Joshua's  knees,  the  picture  of  death  rather  than  life  at  this 
moment. 

*  Is  the  b'y  gone  ?'  asked  one  of  the  men. 

'Yes,  the  poor  b'y's  drownded.  Rose  two  or  three  times  after 
the  yacht  went  down,  and  then  went  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.' 

Joshua  came  on  shore,  carrying  his  burden  with  him.  He  made 
nothing  of  the  Squire's  young  figure,  though  Oswald  Pentreath  was 
no  feather-weight. 

'  Tell  Mrs.  Jakes  to  get  a  blazing  fire,'  cried  Joshua  as  he  went 
/dowly  towards  the  Ring  of  Bells ;  '  or,  on  second  thoughts,  I'll  take 
him  to  my  own  house.     There's  more  comfort  there,  a  good  bed, 
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Acd  my  sifitar  Judith,  who's  the  next  hest  thing  to  a  doctor.  Lend 
a  h&nd  one  of  jou,  sod  we'll  get  him  np  street  in  so  time.' 

Mr.  Haggard's  house  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  High-Btieet, 
the  one  single  street  uf  Combhollow,  mi  waa  not  more  thaaSve 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Ring  of  Bells.  Half  a  dozen  man  ran 
fonrard  to  help  the  minister  with  his  burden,  bat  he  bade  the 
youngest  of  the  gronp  take  Mr.  Pentreath's  feet,  while  lie  held 
him  by  his  shoulders,  and  tbe  two  carried  him  thoB  easily  rotAd  the 
.  point,  across  the  little  sandy  bay,  and  into  the  street,  pi  the  Gomer 
of  which,  with  one  side  to  the  sea,  stood  Joshua  Haggard's  honali 
— a  sijuare  stone  cottage,  with  a  siioji  bnilt  ont  at  one  side,  and  a 
couple  of  extra  rooms  on  the  other,  making  it  altogether  a  bnilding 
of  some  importance.  There  was  a  good  garden  of  the  old-&8hioned 
atilitarian  typo,  and  behind  the  gard.m  an  orchard,  on  the  steep 
slope  of  one  of  those  hills  which  sheltered  CombhoUaw  from  win^ 
and  weather.  There  was  a  stable  adjacent  to  the  hoose,  in  which 
•  the  minister  kept  his  gray  cob,  a  useful  animal,  which  carried  Joshoa 
or  the  groceries  with  perfect  eijnanimity.  ■  * 

Architecturally  Mr.  Haggard's  dwelling-place  hod  no  olaim  to 
be  admired.  Not  easy  were  it  to  imagine  a  bnilding  more  common- 
fl&ce,  or  one  in  which  the  useful  so  utterly  predominated  over  the 
amsmeutal.  But  in  this  fertile  DeTooian  laud  there  is  a  wealth 
of  colour  everywhere,  which  renders  the  meanest  things  lovely,  and 
OD  a  sunny  day  Joshua's  bouse  and  garden  wonld  have  made  a  stody 
for  a  Turner  or  a  Millais.  There  h.  happily  too  for  the  lowly- 
uaaAed,  a  l«duty  in  ueaiiioas  and  f  crfuct  order  which  comes  home  to 
every  mind,  and  in  this  kind  of  beauty  Joshua's  home  was  rich. 
The  pure  floors,  the  spotless  walls,  the  shining  old  furniture,  trans- 
parent window-panes,  beau-pots  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  polished 
brass-fenders  and  fire-irons,  the  freshness  and  sweetness  that  per- 
vaded all  things  might  have  charmed  the  inhabitant  of  a  palace. 
The  kitchen  with  its  rows  of  copper  saucepans  and  brazen  pipkins, 
scrubbed  industriously  every  week,  but  kept  more  for  show  than  use ; 
the  parlour  with  its  brass-handled  bureaus,  wide-backed  chairs  with 
broad  horsehair  seats,  fluted  legs,  and  an  unknown  coat  of  arms 
painted  on  their  polished  panels,  recalled  the  rich  umber  shadows 
and  mellow  lights  of  an  old  Dutch  picture.  The  broad  sanded 
passage  vrith  low  ceiling,  panelled  walls,  and  a  glimpse  of  garden 
through  the  open  door  at  the  end,  made  a  delicious  bit  of  perspec- 
tive. The  best  parlour  was  a  temple  of  coolness  and  repose,  odorous 
with  dried  rose-leaves,  spices,  and  lavender — a  room  in  which  to 
slumber  luxuriously  on  warm  Sunday  afternoons,  the  world  forgetting, 
and  most  assuredly  forgotten  by  the  world. 

The  wind  had  dropped  a  little  by  this  time,  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  sudden  torrents,  a  straight  downpour;  it  was  as  much  a^ 
Joahna  and  his  assistant  could  do  to  get  under  cover  witho  ut.  a. 
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second  drenching  from  fresh  water*  Judith  Haggard  flew  to  the 
door  as  the  little  crowd  entered  at  the  green  wooden  gate  which 
divided  the  narrow  strip  of  front-garden  from  the  street. 

'  Why,  what's  happened,  Joshua  ?'  she  cried,  afi&ighted  at  that 
lifeless  hurden. 

She  was  briefly  told  the  state  of  the  case. 

'  There's  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen/  she  cried ;  ^  carry  him  in. 
Naomi,  rmi  and  help  Sally  down  with  the  mattress  off  the  spare  bed, 
and  a  blanket  or  two,  and  a  pillow  to  lay  under  him.  Why,  Joshua, 
you've  been  in  the  water  too.' 

*  Yes,  Judith,  by  God's  grace  I  was  privileged  to  save  him.* 

'Humph,'  muttered  his  sister  doubtfully,  'I  wish  you'd  ha* 
saved  a  better  man  than  any  of  old  Pentreatb's  breed.' 

The  old  Squire  kept  himself  close  within  his  own  domain, 
never  went  to  church,  and  gave  nothing  to  the  poor ;  and  Comb- 
hollow  held  him  in  awe  as  a  limb  of  Satan,  who  would  hardly 
require  Christian  burial  with  bell  and  book,  but  would  be  assured- 
ly carried  away  bodily  by  his  master  when  the  predestined  hour 
came. 

It  was  a  dim  tradition  in  Combhollow  that  the  Squire  in  his 
early  manhood  had  been  a  republican  and  a  Wilkite,  had  rioted  and 
blasphemed  with  the  wild  monks  of  Medmenham,  and  that  the  grip- 
ing and  pinching  of  his  old  age  were  intended  to  balance  the  waste 
and  profusion  of  his  youth.  He  had  squandered  his  substance  upon 
dissipations  which  the  Combhollow  people  hinted  at  darkly,  as 
something  not  to  be  openly  expressed,  like  the  vices  of  Commodns 
or  Elagabalus — horrors  to  be  shrouded  in  one  of  the  dead  languages, 
or  communicated  dumbly  by  nods  and  shrugs  and  significant  pursings 
up  of  the  lips.  He  had  raised  money  on  mortgage,  and  wasted  it 
on  midnight  orgies,  in  drink,  in  play;  and  the  slow  laborious  money- 
scraping  of  his  later  years  had  been  in  somewise  necessary. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  must  have  been  a  poor  man,  said  Comb- 
hollow, with  the  certainty  which  springs  from  a  close  acquaintance 
with  our  neighbours'  business;  but  the  mortgages  were  paid  off 
about  that  time,  and  the  intervening  twenty  years  must  have  made 
the  Squire  rich.  A  man  who  owns  over  seven  himdred  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  and  who  neither  spends  nor  gives,  must  needs  become 
the  Croesus  of  his  narrow  sphere.  Combhollow  could  imagine  no 
wealthier  miser  than  its  Squire,  and  they  resented  his  miserly 
temper  as  a  public  wrong. 

But  although  Miss  Judith  Haggard  looked  somewhat  con- 
temptuously upon  the  lifeless  figure  lying  face-downward  on  one  of 
her  best  mattresses,  she  set  to  work  none  the  less  vigorously  to 
expedite  Oswald  Pentreatb's  return  to  life.  She  rubbed  him,  she 
shook  hinr,  she  punched  him  in  the  back,  and  made  returning 
animation  such  a  severe  ordeal  that  the  struggling  soul,  feeling  its 
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envelope  of  clay  ao  rongbly  handled,  might  natiua  it  to  bi 

allowed  to  stay  m  Hades. 

Judith,  however,  withont  having  the  printed  iustractio  ' 

Hnmane  Society  to  guide  her,  evidently  knew  her  hnaineBs.  ' 
it  so  well  that,  when  she  had  made  her  patient  disgorge  'n 

water  he  had  swallowed,  and  had  dragged  him  into  a 
position  with  his  head  npon  her  knee,  her  labours  were 
with  success.     The  heavy  eyelids  slowly  raised  themselves,  me  a 
giay  eyes  looked  ronnd  the  circle  of  eager  faces  with  a  gaze  of  t 
iiiqimy,  a  shuddering  sigh  broke  from  the  parted  lips. 

'The  Lord  be  praised  1'  exclaimed  Joshua  eolemuly. 

'  It's  taken  twenty  minutes  by  grandmother's  clock,' said  Judith, 
glancing  at  that  authority — an  ancient  eight-day  timepiece  in  a 
ghining  mahogany  case,  crowned  with  three  brass  nobs — a  clock  that 
was  taller  than  Joshua,  anil  the  chief  ornament  of  the  kitchen. 

There  had  been  silence,  save  for  furtive  whisperings  in  the  back- 
ground, until  now;  but  the  opening  of  Oswald  Pentreath's  eyes 
seemed  a  signal  for  the  loosening  of  every  one  else's  tongue. 

'Well,  I'm  glad  he's  come  to,'  said  Jabez  Long  confidentially 
to  tis  next  neighbour  and  favonrite  chum,  Michael  Durran  ;  '  bii 
rd  leaver  the  minister  saTed  him  nor  me.' 

'  ^Miy's  that,  mate  ?' 

' Dont 'ee  know ?' 

'No.' 

'  Why,  I  thought  you  was  too  good  a  seaman  not  to  know  titat.' 

'What,  lad?" 

'  Why,  as  no  good  never  come  o'  reskying  a  drownding  man. 
Ton  fetches  him  out  of  the  water  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life,  don't 
'ee  ?  Yes,  and  that  there  man's  bound  to  do  'ee  a  hinjury.  He 
can't  help  it.  The  deepest  wrong  as  the  minister  ever  had  dane 
■gen  him  will  be  done  by  that  yonng'man.  Them  as  lives  to  see 
it  may  remember  my  words.' 

He  had  raiaed  his  voice  in  bis  excitement,  and  his  speech  had 
been  audible  to  Joshua  standing  in  front  of  him. 

'  I  knew  you  were  an  ignorant  man.  Long,'  said  Joshua,  turning 
sharply  upon  the  guileless  fisherman ;  '  but  I  didn't  think  you  were 
a  fool  into  the  bargain.' 

'  It's  trew  as  the  tides  and  the  mnne.  Muster  Haggard.  Yon 
beware  o'  that  young  'un.     He's  bound  to  be  your  foe.' 

'  Because  I  have  done  him  the  greatest  serviee  one  man  can  do 
another  ?     Nonsense,  man.     I'm  ashamed  of  such  folly.' 

'Tbemas  knows  the  sea  knows  it  for  truth,' said  Long  doggedly. 

'  Come,  my  friends,'  said  Joshua,  too  contemptuous  of  such 
foolishness  to  argue  further ;  '  Mr.  Pentreath  is  all  right,  you  see ; 
u  yon  may  as  well  clear  out  of  this,  and  let  us  make  him  as  com- 
fortable  as  we  can.     The  more  air  we  give  him  the  \wUAt.' 
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'  And  you've  got  your  own  clothes  to  change  yet,  Joshua/  said 
Judith.  '  If  you're  not  in  for  the  rheumatics  after  this  I  shall  be 
surprised.  A  man  had  need  he  careful  when  he  has  seen  the  last 
of  his  five-and-fortieth  birthday.' 

The  fishermen  slowly  withdrew,  and  the  young  Squire  was  left 
with  Judith  and  her  brother.  Naomi  Haggard  and  Sally  the  senrant- 
girl  had  been  banished  fi-om  the  kitchen  during  the  process  of 
resuscitation,  and  were  waiting  outside  in  the^  passage,  breathless 
with  expectation,  Naomi  trembling  a  little  and  holding  Sally's 
stalwart  arm. 

'  Let  go,  please,  miss ;  you're  a  pinching  of  me,'  remonstrated 
Sally  at  last  as  the  grip  tightened. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sally,  I'm  so  anxious.' 

'  No  call  to  be  anxious,  miss.  He's  drownded  and  dead,  poor 
youn^  man ;  and  missus  is  wasting  her  trouble.  Did  you  see  how 
blue  his  lips  was  ?  purplish,  like  my  Simday  firock.' 

'  0,  Sally,  I  hope  he  is  not  dead  !' 

*  Lor',  miss,  it  aint  much  odds.  Them  was  never  no  good,  they 
Pentreaths.' 

The  fishermen  had  gone  out  by  a  door  that  opened  &om  kitchoi 
to  garden,  so  Naomi  and  the  maid-servant  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  patient's  progress  under  aunt  Judith's  ministrations.  Ruth 
had  been  much  too  well  brought  up  to  think  of  opening  the  kitchen- 
door,  were  it  ever  so  narrow  a  chink,  after  she  had  been  told  to  keep 
her  distance.  There  was  love,  doubtless,  in  Mr.  Haggard's  house- 
hold ;  but  the  love  was  in  somewise  a  latent  element,  and  the  more 
ostensible  ruler  was  fear.  From  their  babyhood  upwards  Naomi  and 
James  Haggard  had  regarded  their  father  as  the  one  awful  power  in 
this  world.  They  were  fond  of  him  and  proud  of  him,  but  with  a  far- 
off  affection  and  a  reverential  pride  which  admitted  of  no  familiarity. 
They  had  never  clambered  on  his  knees,  or  rifled  his  coat-pockets. 
The  nearest  approach  to  making  him  a  playfellow  had  been  to  stand 
by  his  chair  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  between  dinner-time  and  chapel, 
and  hear  him  relate  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  or  of  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  children  who  made  a  mock  of  the  prophet's 
bald  head,  in  his  deep  fiill  voice,  which  gave  additional  solemnity  to 
the  scriptural  phrases. 

While  Naomi  and  Sarah  were  straining  their  ears  to  catch  any 
sound  that  might  penetrate  the  stout  oaken-door — a  vain  effort — the 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  Joshua  appeared,  supporting  a  curiously 
muf9ed  figure  in  his  arms.  It  was  Oswald  Pentreath  wrapped  in  a 
couple  of  blankets. 

'  Light  a  fire  in  the  spare  room,  Sally,'  cried  Judith,  as  the 
girl  ran  off  to  the  wood-house,  while  Joshua  half-carried  half-led 
the  young  Squire  up  to  that  well-ordered  chamber.  Not  often  was 
Mr.  Haggard's  spare  room  occupied  by  a  visitor,  and  he  might  as 
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well  have  nsed  that  extra  chamber  for  his  own  comfort,  gs  a  stndy 
or  book-room.  But  in  Judith's  opinion  it  ^as  the  right  tiling  in  a 
respectable  liouse  to  have  a  spare  bedroom,  and  it  was  her  pride  to 
maintain  that  apartment  in  perfect  order,  and  in  a  coiiun  kind  of 
spiendonr,  even  at  some  Bacri&ce  of  tho  inhabited  rooms.  TbilB, 
while  Joshua's  fotir-poster  was  of  painted  deal,  with  washdd-oot  ohistz 
L'artains  and  a  coarse  knotted  coverlet,  the  spare  hed.had  early 
posta  and  an  elaborate  cornice,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  fringe  and 
dimity  festooning,  watch-pockets  of  silken  patchwork,  and  a  oonn- 
terpane  of  the  same  indastrions  work,  a  little  faded,  bnt  gorgeooB ' 
still,  with  memorials  of  dead-and-gone  brocades  and  satina,'-  ohoiee  * 
morsels  which  Miss  Patterson,  the  Barnstaple  dressmaker,  had  be- 
■towad  Qpon  Mrs.  Martha  Haggard,  her  first  cousin.  The  dreasing- 
table  in  the  spare  room  was  an  elaborate  pieoe  of  famitiire,  with 
nmerona  drawers,  an  oval  looking-glasB,  and  fiiint  traces  of  de- 
parted gilding  on  its  p^  green  paint — a  dressing-table  which  had 
nidentl;  adomfld  a  grander  room  in  its  time.  The  bedside  carpets 
wen  Brussels  instead  of  Datoh,  bordered  and  fringed  by  Judith's 
own  hands ;  the  piereed  brass  Candar  and  brasE-huldled  fire-irons 
nm  olgeets  of  admiration  with  all  Judith's  female  acquaintance 
wka  «ame  to  the  spare  room  to  take  off  their  bonnets  at  oeremonioos 
tea-drinkiogs  or  social  stepping-in  for  the  afternoon.  There  were 
SwHues  china  teacups  and  sanoers,  the  relics  of  an  old  set,  on  the 
aanow  mantelpiece,  and  oval  gems  of  art  in  tent-stitch  on  the  wall — 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the  Infant  Samnel. 

In  this  chamber  Mr.  Pentreath  was  made  to  lie  down,  wrapped 
to  suffocation  in  blankets,  made  still  wanner  by  the  administration 
of  hot  brandy -and- water,  and  bidden  to  sleep.  His  clothes  should  be 
dried  and  brought  to  him,  he  was  told,  before  dark  that  evening ; 
ind  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to  his  father  announcing  the  fact  vf 
his  safety ;  to  which  the  young  Squire  replied  drowsily  that  they  need 
take  no  such  trouble — his  father  would  not  be  uneasy  about  him. 

'  I'm  sorry  for  the  Dolphin,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  think  I  might 
aa  well  have  gone  down  in  her  while  I  was  about  it;*  for  which 
speech  Mr.  Haggard  reproved  him  gravely. 

'  I  hope  you  wouldn't  say  such  a  thing  if  you  had  quite  come  to 
your  right  senses,  Mr.  Pentreath,'  he  said. 

'  Why,  what  have  I  to  live  for,  do  yon  think,  that  I  should  be 
over-fond  of  life  ?'  returned  the  young  Squire  carelessly. 

*  We  can  all  make  our  lives  good  to  ourselves  and  to  others, 
if  we  set  about  it  tbe  right  way,  and  seek  the  right  direction,' 
answered  Joshua. 

'  Ah,  you  mean  by  preaching  and  praying.    That's  out  of  my  line.' 

'  I'll  come  and  talk  to  you  when  yon  have  slept,'  said  Joshua, 
shocked  at  this  reprobate  speech ; '  and  I'll  say  a  short  prayer  before 
I  leave  yon.' 
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The  minister  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  lifted  up  hie  voice  in 
one  of  tboBG  fiupplicationa  wbicli  he  knew  so  well  how  to  make  im- 
pressive. His  address  to  the  Deity  was  rich  in  grandest  epitbets, 
to  which  bis  noble  voice  gave  fullest  force.  Oswald  opened  hii 
heavy  eyelids  and  watched  tbe  uplifted  face  on  a  level  with  hif 
own,  shining  with  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast.  He  thought  more  o 
the  man,  perhaps,  than  of  the  prayer  for  '  this  sinner  wanderiu; 
darkly,'  but  he  was  impressed.  He  bad  thought  of  Joshua  Haggari 
hitherto  as  a  smooth-tongued  canting  rascal,  who  improved  hii 
business  prospects  by  a  pretence  of  sanctity.  Brought  for  tbe  firs 
time  in  his  life  face  to  face  with  the  man,  ho  was  moved  to  wonde 
at  and  even  to  respect  bim. 

Having  said  bis  prayer,  Joshua  went  to  change  his  clothes,  whiel 
had  dried  upon  bim ;  and  when  this  w&s  done  it  was  tea-time,  and  th 
little  family  assembled,  according  to  tbeii'  custom  from  year's  end  t 
year's  end,  at  tbe  parlour- table,  where  aunt  Judith  in  her  aftemooi 
cap  and  gown  sat  before  tbe  big  wooden  tea-board,  and  poured  on 
the  tea  from  a  flowered  china  teapot,  squat  and  square,  which  dis 
pensed  a  mild  and  unexciting  liquor  of  uniform  strength  and  colour 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Haggard's  household  lacked  tha 
evidence  of  respectability,  a  silver  teapot.  Aunt  Judith  had  a  whal 
boxful  of  good  old  silver,  wrapped  in  baize,  and  safely  bestOMj 
under  ber  bed,  from  which  retreat  the  family  treasures  only  emeTM 
on  solemn  and  festive  occasions.  1 

That  afternoon  gathering  in  Joshua  Haggard's  parlour  was  ap 
to  be  rather  a  dull  business.  Judith  had  gone  through  hfe  with 
fixed  idea  that  cheerfulness  and  laughter,  and  all  youthful  trifling  ao' 
unmeaning  gaiety,  were  so  many  snares  and  pitfalls  set  by  the  inde 
fatigable  enemy  of  mankind.  She  was  happily  exempt  herself  froc 
these  weaknesses ;  rarely  smiled,  save  with  the  set  smile  she  kep 
for  after-cbapel  greetings  and  formal  tea  parties ;  and  su3j>ected  som 
evil  in  everj'  unconsidered  outbreak  of  gaiety  in  the  young  people  c 
her  acquaintance.  Judicious  training  and  seasonable  reproof — sea 
sonable  in  this  case  meaning  at  all  times  and  seasons — had  mad 
Naomi  almost  as  serious  as  her  aunt;  but  tbe  boy  James  was  his  sister' 
junior  by  foiu*  years,  and  not  bo  easily  tamed.  Naomi  saw  very  littl 
iu  life  to  move  her  to  smiles  or  gladness ;  James  bad  bis  joke  wit 
every  truant  and  scamp  in  CombboUow.  James  was  often  late  fo 
tea,  and  brought  discredit  upon  poor  bard-working  Sally  by  bis  dirt 
boots,  which  left  their  track  along  tbe  sanded  passage  and  across  th 
red-brick  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

'  Heartbstoning  and  cleanliness  are  thrown  away  where  JamesM 
aunt  Judith  need  to  remark  vindictively. 

They  had  taken  their  seats  at  the  tea-table  this  afternoon,  whe 
Joshua  came  down  in  bis  good  black  clothes  and  fresb  cambric  neck 
doth,  looking  like  a  bishop,  Judith  thought,  as  she  oyed  him  ad 
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miringly.  Her  brother  was  the  one  object  of  JuditU's  reverence  and 
iote.  She  XTBs  not  demonstrative,  and  rarelj  gratified  or  plagued 
him  by  anj  expression  of  her  affection  ;  bat  from  her  childhood  np- 
Mfils  she  had  worBhipped  him,  toiled  for  him,  and  believed  in  him, 
with  a.  single-minded  devotion  which  ia  given  to  few  brothers.  This 
iiffection,  like  most  intense  feeliag  in  this  world,  was  not  withoat  its 
sJlo;  of  jealouEy.  Judith  liked,  nay  expected,  to  be  first  in  her 
brother's  regard,  to  receive  his  warmest  praises,  and  to  stand  nearest 
him  ftt  all  times.  She  would  have  been  wounded  if  she  had  thought 
Lis  own  children  could  be  as  dear  to  him  as  she  was. 

It  may  be  that  Joshua's  departed  wife,  laid  at  rest  under  the  daisies 
in  the  parish  cbnrchyard  ten  years  ago,  had  languished  somewhat 
in  tbe  shadow  of  the  domestic  hearth,  obscured  by  the  more  important 
Sgore  of  her  sister-in-law.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs. 
Haggard  had  never  complained.  She  had  honoured  and  loved  ber 
imaband,  had  praised  his  virtues,  and  been  full  of  gratitude  fur  the 
pive  tenderness  which  sheltered  and  fenced  in  her  innocent  nn- 
(iTentfol  life.  She  had  come  into  his  house  meekly  and  quietly,  and 
she  faded  oat  of  his  life  as  calmly  as  she  had  entered  it;  and  no  ont- 
keak  of  jealousy,  no  desire  to  be  paramount,  had  ever  kindled  the 
btal  spark  of  domestic  warfare. 

'  She  was  a  poor,  harmless  creature,'  said  Judith,  in  hland  ap- 
ptoval,  '  and  she  did  her  duty  by  my  brother.  I  won't  deny  that  I 
ilvays  wondered  what  Joshua  could  see  to  admire  in  her ;  but  the 
more  mind  a  man  has  the  easier  his  fancy  ia  satisfied,  and  one  doll's 
Ewe  seems  to  do  as  well  aaauother,  if  it's  only  pink  and  white  enough.' 

The  pinkness  and  whiteness  which  in  Judith's  opinion  had  con- 
sljtated  Mrs.  Haggard's  chief  attraction  in  the  eye  of  her  husband 
W  not  been  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Haggard's  daughter.  Knomi  had 
W  Other's  olive  skin,  black  hair,  strougly-marked  brows,  and  dark 
^.  She  was  a  girl  about  whom  opinion  varied.  Some  people  in 
Combhollow  called  her  plain,  for  lack  of  that  pinkness  and  wbite- 
Qees  which  were  essential  to  the  Combhollow  notion  of  beauty ;  but 
irtpe  that  tall  slim  figure  in  Cleopatra's  flowing  robe,  put  a  fillet  of 
gdd  roand  that  smooth  raven  hair  and  low  broad  brow,  and  yon  would 
We  as  noble  an  image  of  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies  as  ever  shone 
on  the  painter's  canvas  or  glorified  the  poet's  page.  But  Comb- 
Wlow  had  not  awakened  to  the  Cleopatra  type  of  beauty,  and  was 
wont  to  speak  of  Naomi  Haggard  with  a  patronising  pity,  as  a  young 
Woman  who  ongbt  to  have  been  much  more  personable,  having  bad 
ndi  a  pretty  mother. 

'  Father,'  began  Naomi  gravely,  when  Joshua  had  taken  his  seat, 
Uid  his  cap  and  saucer  bad  been  banded  to  him,  '  was  not  yonr  life 
in  danger  while  you  were  saving  Mr.  Peutreath  ?' 

'  My  life  was  in  the  keeping  of  my  Master,  Naomi,  just  as  much 
■  tbeo  as  it  is  now.' 
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*  What,  when  you  were  holding  on  to  a  dingey  keel  upwards  ?' 
asked  James,  who  had  a  matter-of-fact  mind,  and  who  had  just  come 
back  from  a  business  journey  to  a  distant  farmhouse  in  time  to  hear 
of  his  father's  heroism. 

'I  was  as  safe  as  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  or  as  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  fiery  furnace,'  answered  Joshua. 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  James  argumentatively.    James 

would  have  argued  with  an  archbishop.     *  I  wouldn't  trust  myself 

among  hungry  lions  on  the  strength  of  Daniel's  coming  off  so  easy, 

if  I  was  you.     Look  at  the  early  Christians  in  the  Roman  amphi- 

'  theatre ;  they  weren't  Danieled ;  they  were  eaten  up  clean.' 

'  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  James,  that  such  talk  as  that  is 
irreverent  ?'  asked  the  father  reprovingly. 

Naomi  took  up  her  father's  strong  broad  hand  and  kissed  it. 

*How  good  you  are,  father!  how  brave,  how  unselfish!'  she  said, 
with  a  little  gush  of  feeling.  *  All  those  fishermen  standing  by,  and 
only  you,  a  landsman,  ready  to  help  that  drowning  man.' 

*  My  dear,  I  had  but  to  set  the  example,  and  those  poor  men  were 
as  ready  as  I.  They  were  sluggish-minded  rather  than  cowardly ; 
slow  to  perceive  the  call  of  duty,  but  not  unwilling  to  encounter  peril. 
As  for  being  a  landsman,  I  was  almost  as  much  on  sea  as  on  land 
when  I  was  a  boy.' 

*  You  were  nearly  as  bad  as  James  for  idling  about  in  any  bit  of 
a  boat  when  you  ought  to  have  been  minding  your  business  ashore,* 
said  aunt  Judith;  *  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.' 

*  I  love  the  sea,'  cried  Naomi.  *  The  first  thing  I  can  remember 
is  the  water  rolling  up  over  my  bare  feet,  and  the  smell  of  the  sea- 
weed, and  the  slippery  green  rocks,  and  the  loud  roar  of  the  tide. 
I'm  very  fond  of  the  country,  with  its  woods  and  hills  and  deep  green 
hollows,  where  the  ground  is  like  a  carpet  of  primroses  in  April,  and 
Springcomb  Common  all  ablaze  with  furze  ;  but  lovely  as  it  all  is,  the 
sea's  best.  It  seems  somehow  as  if  the  sca*s  alive,  and  the  land 
dumb  and  dead.' 

*  I  suppose  you'd  have  been  just  as  fond  of  the  sea  if  it  had 
swallowed  up  your  father  to-day,' remarked  Judith  sharply.  Perhaps 
she  resented  that  little  burst  of  affection  with  which  Naomi  had  re- 
warded her  father's  prowess.    The  girl  was  not  often  so  demonstrative. 

*  0,  aunt,'  cried  Naomi  reproachfully,  *do  you  think  I  could  have 
ever  looked  at  the  sea  without  agony  if  it  had  killed  my  father  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  replied  her  aunt.  *  When  young 
women  are  as  fanciful  as  you  are,  there's  no  reckoning  upon  'em.' 

Joshua's  dark  eyes  contemplated  his  daughter  with  grave  dis- 
approval. 

*  Fanciful,'  he  repeated.  *  I  hope  no  one  is  fanciful  in  my  family. 
My  children  have  been  brought  up  to  be  sober-minded,  and  steadfiast 
to  the  right.' 
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'  I  wish  we  bad  been  brought  up  to  have  more  variety  at  mdsls,' 
^d  Jim,  taking  the  model  of  a  fine  set  of  teeth  on  hiB  foorth  sHoe 
of  bread- and-batter.  '  Green-meat  is  very  well  in  its  way,  hut  hread- 
imd-batter  and  green  staff  every  afternoon  is  rather  too  moch  of  a 
^ood  thing.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  making  a  NebuchadaezBor  of  mysdf 
before  the  srunmer  ia  over.' 

'  Lettuces  are  good  for  your  blood,  boy,'  said  Judith. 
'  As  wholesome  for  your  body  as  the  sensual  desire  for  dainty 
food  is  hnrtfal  to  your  soul,'  added  his  father. 

'  Are  shrimps  sinful,  father  ?'  inquired  the  undaunted  Jim,  *  be* . 
caose  they're  only  four^iencG  aquart  this  afternoon,  and  there'sagood  f 
■leal  of  sinfulness  of  that  kind  going  on  up  street.' 

'  If  you  hadn't  grambled  I  might  have  given  you  shrimps  fiw  tea 
to-morrow,'  said  Judith  ;  '  but  after  your  ivicked  murmuringB  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

James  made  a.  wry  face  behind  hie  bread-and-buttar.     He  bad 

not  inacb  faitb  in  these  frustrated  good  intentions  of  bis  aunt  Jodith's. 

'  She's  always  meaning  and  unmeaning,'  he  used  to  say.     '  H  she 

inallj  maut  to  giro  na  anything  nioe  ahe'd  do  it,  once  in  a  way,    ' 

JBiJwJt  (tftdlmgaBhow  shewaagdngtodoit  if  we  hadn't  offended 

'W^ifln  the  tea-eapa  wen  ompty,  and  Jim  had  redaced  the  stack. 
«f  witatantial  bread-and-butter  to  nothingneas,  Joshaa  improved  the 
«BB— irm  by  a  prayer,  or  rather  homily,  in  which  he  held  up  to  hia 
Km  the  picture  of  his  young  in&rmities  as  in  a  mirror.  He  took  for 
his  text  the  wise  man's  saying,  that  'a  contented  mind  is  a  perpetual 
feast.'  He  set  forth  the  sin  of  gluttony,  the  love  of  savoury  meats, 
which  lost  Esau  his  portion  for  ever  and  his  father's  blessing ;  he 
dwelt  with  lofty  rhapsodising  on  the  duty  of  thankfulness,  the  freewill 
offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  an  all-beneficent  Creator. 

There  was  real  eloquence  in  his  discourse,  but  it  fell  on  some- 
what atony  ground  with  James,  for  whom  such  eshortations  may  have 
lost  some  of  their  power  to  move  from  frequency  of  application. 

'  All  this  &1SS  about  a  plate  of  shrimps,'  thought  Jim;  and  he 
wished  that  his  lines  had  been  cast  in  another  place  than  beneath 
the  roof-tree  of  a  disciple  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley. 

ch&pteb  n. 

TUB  VAUILY  CIBCLB. 

Oswald  Pentreath  slept  the  deep  and  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion 
in  the  stillness  of  the  spare  chamber.  Judith  had  lowered  the  blind 
and  drawn  the  dimity  curtains,  and  there  was  obscurity  as  of  summer 
twilight  in  the  lavender-scented  room.  But  when  Oswald  opened 
his  eyes  it  was  twilight  without  as  well  as  within,  and  he  had  hardly 
light  enongh  for  the  process  of  dressing  in  the  garments  that  hod 
Tan*  Snni,  Vol.  VIII.  F.B.  You  XTVUI.  M 
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been  placed  ready  for  him — Joshua's  clothes  for  the  most  part,  his 
own  not  being  dry  enoagh  to  pat  on  just  yet. 

He  plunged  his  face  and  head  in  a  basin  of  spring  water,  and 
made  himself  as  decent  a  figure  as  he  could  in  the  minister's  clothes, 
which  were  much  too  wide  for  his  slender  frame.  He  was  dizzy  still 
from  the  buffeting  the  winds  and  wayes  had  given  him,  a  Uttle  dazed 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  details  of  his  misfortune ;  but  conscious  that 
Joshua  Haggard  had  saved  him  from  drowning,  and  that  the  Dolphin 
was  lost. 

'  Poor  little  boat,'  he  said  to  himself  sorrowfully.  '  It  will  be  a 
long  day  before  I  get  another.  Poor  little  leaky  Dolphin,  my  hap- 
piest days  have  been  spent  aboard  her.' 

The  house  was  very  quiet  when  he  went  down-stairs  presently, 
shyly,  as  in  a  strange  place  where  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  being 
welcome.  Even  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  n^ght  consider 
him  something  of  an  intruder  now  the  peril  was  past.  He  went 
softly  down  the  dark  staircase,  and  in  the  passage  paused  and  looked 
about  him,  uncertain  which  room  to  enter.  There  was  a  door  on 
each  side  of  the  passage;  that  on  the  left  stood  a  little  way  ajar,  so 
he  pushed  it  gentiy  open  and  looked  in,  expecting  to  find  the  minister 
and  his  .family  assembled  there  in  the  gloaming. 

It  was  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the  shop,  and  Joshua  and  his 
sister  were  both  engaged.  People  in  CombhoUow  had  a  trick  of 
running  in  for  some  indispensable  article  just  before  the  shutters 
were  put  up,  and  this  was  sometimes  the  busiest  tune  of  the  day — a 
period  which  demanded  the  united  energies  of  Mr.  Haggard,  his 
shopman,  and  his  sister.  For  some  reason  of  his  own,  Joshua 
had  kept  his  daughter  out  of  the  business — an  indulgence  which  had 
been  something  of  a  stumbling-block  to  Judith. 

*  I  daresay  she*d  be  more  worry  than  help  for  the  first  year  or 
so,'  remarked  Judith,  '  and  I  should  have  my  work  cut  out  to  teach 
her  the  business ;  but  I  don't  hold  with  bringing  a  young  woman 
up  in  idleness.' 

*  God  forbid  she  should  be  idle,'  replied  Joshua ;  '  but  you  can 
find  her  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  house,  I  should  think,  without 
bringing  her  behind  the  counter  for  every  young  man  in  Comb- 
hollow  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  her,  on  pretence  of  buying  half 
a  quire  of  letter-paper  or  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.' 

*  Bless  me,'  cried  Judith,  *  I  didn't  know  we  had  such  a  beauty 
in  the  family  to  bring  the  young  men  after  her.' 

'I  said  nothing  about  beauty,  Judith,'  answered  Joshua  in  his 
grave  reproving  tones. 

'  I  was  in  the  shop  when  I  was  sixteen,'  said  Judith ;  *  but  I'm 
thankful  to  say  I  knew  how  to  keep  the  men  at  a  distance  as  soon 
as  I  knew  how  to  weigh  an  ounce  of  tea.  However,  if  you've  your 
fancies  about  Naomi,  I  should  be  the  last  to  interfere.' 
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'Ihare  no  fancies,'  replied  the  imperturbable  Jo 
As^MMii  Naomi  to  be  in  the  busioeas.'  -^ 

'Aid  whea  I'm  in  my  grave  the  abap  may  go  t' 
pose,'  mid  Judith.  , 

'  I  H«e  DO  occasion  for  that.     Jim  will  inherit  tbo  b  _, 

I  hope  he  may  have  a  clover  industrious  wife  to  help  h.u 
burn  helped  me,  Judith,'  added  the  minister  in  a  propitiat. 

•  Her  cleverness  and  industry  put  together  wont  be  i_ 
to  Jim.  unless  she's  been  brought  up  in  the  grocery  line  mm 

the  Bobstance  of  calico  and  printed  goods,'  answered  Ji        i  deci 
sirely, 

'  Then  let  us  hope  that  Providence  will  give  Jim  a  goner 
r's  daughter  for  bia  irifi  '       "ed  Josbun. 


There  the  discussion  tcri^ii  ,J ;   but  it  left  a  lurking  reseut- 

meitt  in  Judith's  mind  at  the  :  i  that  her  brother  was  making  a, 

Laiiy  of  his  daughter.     These  be  omen  of  tbc  last  generation  wore 

apt  to  look  with  a  jealous  oyi   i  ny  aspiring  tendencies  in  their 

niecea.     What  was  good  ent  them,  tbey  argued  witii  a  show 

of  reason,  ought  to  be  good    ...  for  those  that  came  after  them. 

Tberv  wan  a  strong  Conservi  iv  oent  in  the  Combhollow  mind 

fifty  jears  ago,  and  Conservatism  at  Combhollow  meant  stagnation. 

Oiiwald  Pentreath  looked  into  the  twiUt  parlour,  and  beheld 
aolbing  ta  increase  his  shyness.  A  girl,  tail  and  slim,  dark-haired 
and  Jiirk -browed,  stood  by  tbo  open  window  looking  listlessly  out 
at  tho  %-iUago  street,  across  a  row  of  stocks  and  mignonette  which 
adorned  the  window-sill.  A  boy  of  fifteen  or  s0  sat  astride  his  chair, 
Kod  lollwl  over  a  slate,  with  bis  elbows  on  the  table. 
I  '  Xine  into  seveDty-fonr  will   go— come  it  muat  go  six  times 

I   ■iT'bov — that  can't  be  a  tight  fit- — '  mattered  this  youthful  student; 
■  *  perlups  it  might  go  seven  times — niue  into  seventy.     There's  seven 
r   fajiiii  in  seventy  by  the  by,  and  one  off  each  of  'em  brings  sevea 
inseB  down  to  sixty-three — and  put  on  another  nine  brings  it  up  to 
aerenty-two — why  that's  eight  nines,  and  two  over.      I  hope  the  man 
who  invented  arithmetic  came  to  a  bad  end ;  don't  you,  Naomi  ?' 
'  Why,  Jim  ?'  asked  Naomi  absently. 

*  Jnst  think  of  the  misery  he  hrou^'ht  ujton  mankind.  If  there 
vsa  nti  arithmetic  there'd  be  no  lodgers  and  daybooks  ;  and  if  there 
were  no  tradesmen's  books  nobody  could  get  into  debt.  That's 
tnrobor  one.  Then  if  there  was  no  arithmetic  there'd  be  no  usury, 
for  tlie   moDoy-Ionders  couldn't  reckon  up  their  interest.      In  ] 


opinion. 


the   man   who  invented  figures   did  as  iiiacb  mischief  ti 


Eve  when  she  ate  the  apple.  Why  it  was  numbering  the  people 
that  f;et  David  into  trouble,  if  you  remember.  The  Bible's  dead 
against  figures.' 

'  May  I  come  in,  please  ?'  asked  Oswald  gently. 
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Yonng  men  brought  up  in  remote  Tillages  fifty  years  ago  were 
prone  to  shyness.  They  were  not  gifted  with  that  placid  assurance 
of  their  own  acceptability,  and  that  calm  contempt  for  everybody 
else,  which  distinguish  the  species  nowadays. 

*  0  !'  cried  Naomi  with  a  little  start,  '  it's  Mr.  Pentreath.  Come 
in,  if  you  please,  sir.    Father  will  be  so  glad  you're  better.' 

*  Except  for  a  headache  I  feel  as  well  as  ever  I  felt  in  my  life, 
Miss  Haggard.  But  for  your  father  I  might  be  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.     I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  goodness.' 

*  I  don't  think  father  would  like  to  be  thanked,'  said  Naomi. 
*  He  looks  upon  all  that  happened  as  the  work  of  Providence ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  speak  to  him — '  she  went  on,  hesitating  a  little — *  he'll 
be  coming  in  to  prayers  and  supper  presently,  and  I've  no  doobi 
he'll  be  pleased  to  see  you.' 

Oswald  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  stocks,  and 
at  the  prospect,  which  afforded  a  peep  at  the  bay,  beyond  the  angle 
of  a  garden  on  the  hill-side.  Opposite  the  minister's  house  there 
was  some  open  ground,  with  a  running  stream  between  two  roads 
which  made  a  fork  at  the  entrance  to  the  town.  At  the  angle  of 
the  fork  stood  the  chief  inn  of  CombhoUow,  the  First  and  Last, 
where  the  coaches  stopped,  and  where  any  sojourner  of  distine* 
tion — a  black  swan,  which  appeared  about  once  in  five  years — ^was 
wont  to  take  up  his  abode.  This  hostelry  was  supposed  to  be  the 
first  house  the  traveller  beheld  on  arriving  at  Combhollow,  the  last 
on  which  his  longing  eye  lingered  when  departing. 

Oswald  looked  at  the  glimpse  of  sea  yonder,  dim  in  the  evening 
gray — the  air  was  curiously  calm  and  balmy  after  the  tempest — 
and  then  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  face  on  the  other  side  of  the 
window.  It  was  not  quite  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  had  met  Naomi 
Haggard  walking  with  her  father  and  her  brother  many  a  time  on 
summer  Sunday  evenings  after  chapel,  and  had  admired  the  darkly 
handsome  face  in  which  Combhollow  saw  so  little  beauty.  For 
Mr.  Pentreath,  Naomi's  face  had  a  greater  interest  than  the  fresh- 
complexioned  buxom  prettiness  which  prevailed  among  the  daughters 
of  the  soil.  This  girl  had  a  foreign  look,  he  fancied,  like  a  wanderer 
from  a  warmer  brighter  land ;  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  learn  by 
and  by  that  Joshua  had  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  that  if  des- 
tiny had  not  made  him  a  disciple  of  Wesley,  and  a  Quietist  of  the 
William  Law  pattern,  he  might  have  been  a  follower  of  Loyola  in 
the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Sally  came  in  presently  with  a  pair  of  mould-candles  in  tall  brass 
candlesticks,  and  a  snufifer-tray ;  and  having  set  these  on  the  side- 
board, began  to  lay  the  cloth.  Supper  was  a  formal  meal  in  the 
minister's  household,  though  it  consisted  generally  of  bread-and- 
cheese,  or  at  most  a  cold  joint.  A  fragment  of  fruit-pie  or  pasty 
was  a  thing  for  Jim  to  rejoice  about,  so  rarely  were  his  sensual  appe- 
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&es  so  macit  indnlged.    In  JosLuei's  creed  tomperanc 
nteftct  a  complete  rentm elation  of  the  pleaanres  of  tl  t 

ate  jast  enough  to  maintain  him  in  health  and  vigour,  < 

Wis  of  the  plaioest.     To  murmur  becaaae  a  joint  was  overcuoKi 
ondercooked,  tongh  or  tasteless — to  sigh  for  savoury  sauces  or 
tisiag  condiments — to  eat  for  the  mero  gratitication  of  the  i 
after  absolute  hunger  was  satisfied — would  have  been,  in  Josuua'a 
eyes,  an  indulgence  of  the  lleshly  lusts,  and  a  sinful  untfaankfalnes? 
for  the  blessing  of  plenty.     All  such  weakness  of  the  flesh  cams 
Hnder  the  bead  of  Esan's  shameful  barter.     The  big  strong  man 
prosperons,  secure  of  income,  sat  donn  to  as  plainly-furnished 
labia  as  if  he  had  been  a  convict  on  gaol  allowance  or  a  pauper  in  ' 
workhouse.      Judith  fell  easily  into  her  brother's  way  of  thinking 
He  gratified  his  self-denial,  she  her  economy,  which  was  a  virtne  she 
caniedto  the  verge  of  vice;  and  every  one  except  Jim  was  satisfied. 
There  was  plenty  of  this  plain  fare — no  one  need  go  hungry ;  and 
the  hirelings  of  the  household,  seeing  that  they  came  no  worse  off 
than  that  good  man  their  master,  were  never  known  to  murmur. 

Naomi  and  Mr.  Pentreath  contemplated  the  stacks  and  mig- 
■onette  in  silence  while  Sally  set  the  big  home-baked  loaf  and 
Uberal  wedge  of  cheese  on  the  table.  They  were  silent  simply  ba- 
caose  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  They  could  not  burst 
into  lively  conversation  about  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  evening 
psrades  at  the  Botanical,  the  school  of  cookery,  or  the  last  new 
skating-rink,  like  a  young  man  and  woman  of  the  present  day.  They 
eonld  not  talk  about  hunting,  for  Naomi  had  never  been  on  horse- 
back in  her  life ;  or  of  theatres,  for  she  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word;  or  of  books,  for  their  reading,  limited  in  each  case,  lay 
so  far  apart. 

James,  who  was  not  given  to  shyness,  came  to  their  relief  just 
u  the  sUence  was  growing  oppressive.  He  had  finished  his  sum  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  though  whether  the  results  he  had  arrived  at 
would  satisfy  his  father  was  an  open  question. 

'  I'm  sorry  you've  lost  the  Dolphin,'  he  began,  swaggering  across 
to  the  window  with  his  hands  in  his  trousers- pockets ;  '  she  was  a 
stonning  little  craft.     I've  often  wished  myself  aboard  her.' 

'  She  was  the  best  I  could  get,'  answered  Oswald. 

'  Ah,  but  now  you'll  be  getting  a  better  one,  I'll  warrant.' 

*  Not  much  chance  of  that.    I  hod  hard  work  to  get  that  one.' 
'  What  a  shame  !  and  the  Squire  so  rich.    He  is  rich,  isn't  he?' 

*  Jim  !'  cried  Naomi  reproachfully. 

*  I  have  never  asked  him  the  question,'  replied  Oswald.  '  It 
suits  his  humour  to  call  himself  poor;  and  whether  the  poverty  is 
nal  or  imaginary,  I  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  It  drove  Arnold 
off  to  sea,  but  I  suppose  I  haven't  as  much  s]>irit  as  my  brother. 
I  dawdle  about  here,  and  contrive  to  rab  on  somehow.' 
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This  was  quite  a  burst  of  confidence  for  Oswald  Pentreaih,  whi 
rarely  opened  his  mind  to  any  one  in  CombhoUow.     He  lived  lik 
some  small  medisBval  lord  among  his  yassals,  and  only  conY< 
with  them  upon  the  indispensable  questions  of  daily  life. 

Naomi  looked  up  at  him  earnestly,  fall  of  sympathy  and  wonder. 
'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  ?'  she  asked. 

*  I  have  never  felt  myself  tempted  that  way.' 

*  I  think  I  should,  if  I  were  a  man.  I  should  be  so  tired  of 
CombhoUow — * 

'  It  isn't  the  liveliest  place  in  the  world  certainly — out  of  the 
hunting  season.' 

'  And  I  should  so  long  to  go  feu*  away  into  strange  countries — 
to  India,  for  instance.' 

'  To  die  among  cobras  and  blackamoors,'  said  Oswald. 

*  Father  has  read  to  us  about  the  missionaries  in  India.  I 
should  like  to  be  a  female  missionary.' 

*  And  to  be  strangled  by  a  Thug,  or  eaten  by  some  backsliding 
cannibal,  or  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  the  Ehonds,'  said  Oswald. 
*  What  a  destiny  for  a  young  woman  to  sigh  for !' 

'  I  might  do  those  poor  heathens  some  good  ;  and  I  should  8e« 
the  palm-trees,  and  the  mountains  that  touch  the  sky,  and  the 
temples,  and  elephants,  and  jungles,  and  palanquins.' 

'  And  tigers,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  mosquitoes,  and  upas-trees,' 
added  Jim.  '  What  a  mixture  !  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
enough  preaching  at  home,  Naomi,  without  wanting  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  blackamoors.' 

Naomi  sighed.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  energetic  temper- 
ament, and  her  energies  were  beginning  to  feel  cramped  by  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  CombhoUow.  The  events  of  to-day  had  perhaps  un- 
duly excited  her,  and  she  was  inclined  to  speak  of  half-formed  dreams 
and  hopes  that  she  would  have  shrunk  from  telling  in  a  calmer 
mood. 

'  There  can  never  be  too  much  of  what  is  reaUy  good,'  she  said, 
with  a  reproving  look  at  Jim. 

Joshua  and  his  sister  came  in  at  this  moment,  their  evening's 
labour  finished.  Oswald  went  straight  up  to  his  preserver,  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

' I  feel  how  much  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Haggard,'  he  said.  'I  only 
wish  you  had  saved  a  better  life,  or  that  I  had  better  opportunities 
for  proving  my  gratitude.' 

*  I  desire  no  gratitude,  Mr.  Pentreath,  for  I  did  no  more  than 
my  bounden  duty ;  but  if  you'U  try  to  prove  that  I  saved  a  good  life, 
and  not  a  bad  one,  I  shaU  be  doubly  rewarded.' 

'  Ah  !'  sighed  Oswald,  '  I'm  afraid  your  idea  of  a  good  life  and 
mine  would  never  match.  I  don't  think  I've  any  particular  leaning 
to  wickedness,  but  I  don't  feel  any  strong  puU  the  other  way.' 
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'  Without  that  strong  poll,  as  yoa  call  it,  Mr.  Pentreatb,  there 
is  sot  much  chance  for  a  man.' 

*  I'm  not  going  to  intrude  npon  yon  any  longer,  Mr,  Haggard, 
if  yoa'll  allow  me  to  take  my  borrowed  clothes  home  with  me.  I'll 
see  they're  sent  back  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Yoa  are  heartily  welcome." 

'  And  they're  a  suit  he's  left  off  wearing,'  eaid  Judith,  '  so  yon 
needn't  make  yonraelf  imbappy  aboat  them.  But  I  always  mend 
'em  and  pnt  'em  away  tidy.  What's  worth  keeping  at  all  ia  worth 
keeping  decently.     That's  my  idea." 

'  Good-oigbt,  Mr.  Haggard,'  said  Oswald,  holding  out  his  hand 

'  Nay,  you'll  not  leave  ns  till  you've  eaten  a  bit  of  Kupper,'  re- 
monstrated Jndith,  who,  despite  her  dislike  to  the  name  of  Pen- 
treatb, objected  to  aee  this  yoong  man  deport  hungry.  '  Otirtable's 
about  the  plamest  in  CombhoUow,  I  daresay;  but  what  we  have  is 
good ;  and  if  it's  not  what  you  are  accnstomed  to  at  home — ' 

'  We  are  no  epicures  at  the  Grange,  Miss  Haggard,'  replied 
'  Osnald,  '  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  a  crust  of  bread -and- cheese 
,  with  you  before  I  go.' 

Oswald  did  not  know  that  by  this  acceptance  of  hospitality  he 
had  involved  himself  in  the  minister's  evening  prayer,  and  was  a 
little  surprised  to  see  the  shopinan,  the  errand-boy,  and  the  maid-of- 
mll-work  come  in  and  take  their  seats  against  the  parlour-wall,  with 
solemn  coontenances  and  newly-washed  hands,  while  Joshua  stood 
ap,  with  bis  pocket  Bible  open  in  his  hand,  looking  through  the 
po^^  thoughtfully,  as  if  seeking  an  appropriate  chapter  for  the 
erening's  meditation. 

He  began  with  the  thirtieth  psalm :  '  I  will  extol  Thee,  0  Lord, 
far  Tbon  hast  lifted  me  np,  and  bast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice 
orer  me' — a  cry  of  a  grateful  Binner,  trustful,  and  even  glad,  yet 
witJi  deepest  sense  of  his  feebleness.  And  then  he  went  on  to  the 
thir^-third :  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is 
eomely  for  the  upright.'  And  when  he  had  read  these  he  preached 
a  short  sermon,  taking  gratitude  for  bis  text ;  and  withont  being 
absolutely  personal,  reminded  Oswald  bow  deep  a  debt  he  owed  hia 
Creator  and  Preserver  for  the  work  of  this  day. 

Oswald  yiis  impressed  by  the  simple  pathos,  the  unaffected 
power,  of  the  speaker.  Not  actively  irreligious  at  any  time,  bnt  in- 
clined to  ridicule  the  fervid  piety  of  Dissenters,  the  young  Squire 
was  to-night  more  open  than  usual  to  good  impressions.  He  was 
really  gratefnl  to  Joshua,  and  in  a  secondary  manner,  as  to  a  re- 
moter and  less  tangible  bene&ctor,  grateful  to  Providence  for  his 
Ksene ;  and  to-night  he  saw  nothing  absurd  in  these  long  prayers, 
this  scripture-reading  and  oommentary.  It  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour ; 
md  the  clock  was  striking  ten  when  the  famil;  and  iheit  gaoB^  «^ 
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down  to  Bupper — tho  ahopman  at  his  maBter'a  table,  the  servant- 
girl  and  errand-boy  at  a  smaller  table  by  the  door — a  cnriously 
primitive  arrangement,  at  which  the  young  squire  smiled,  and  of 
which  Naomi  felt  aabamed  this  evening  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Pentreath,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  bre&kfasted  at 
Clovelly,  did  ample  justice  to  the  simple  fare,  praised  the  home- 
baked  bread  and  the  home-brewed  ale,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of. 
Judith  Haggard,  who  was  chief  agent  in  the  mannfacture  of  botfa.< 
Joshua  was  always  cheerful  and  pleasant  at  eupper-time.  It  was  the 
one  hour  iu  which  he  unbent  the  bow.  The  duties  of  the  day,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  were  done  ;  he  could  afford  to  enjoy  life's  inno- 
cent pleasures.  The  society  of  his  children,  it  little  chat  with  Judith 
about  the  day's  takings  and  tho  steady  improvement  of  the  busi- 
ness, how  fast  that  last  chest  of  tea  was  going  off,  and  what  a  niu 
there  had  been  on  Dutch  cheeses  aud  Manchester  printed  goods 
lately. 

To-night  Joshua  avoided  all  business  talk ;   he  and  Mr 
treath  discussed  the  prospects  of  Combhollow,  which  was  supposed! 
to  be  making  vapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

'  If  anybody  would  work  our  mines  we  might  get  on  faster  thi 
we  do,'  said  Joshua;   'but  while  there's  no  trade  in  the  place  buii 
fishing,  and  a  little  boat -building,  we  can't  expect  much  expansion, 
I  sometimes  wonder  that  the  Squire  does  not  set  one  of  those  old 
tin  mines  on  his  estate  going.' 

'  He  believes  the  lode  eshausted,  and  be  doean't  care  about  risk,' 
answered  Oswald,  '  If  a  company  would  take  to  the  mines,  I  dare** 
say  he'd  be  very  glad.' 

'  But  if  the  mines  arc  exhausted  a  company  would  only   loE 
money.     It  would  be  as  bad  for  the  shareholders  as  for  yonr  father. 

'  So  it  would,  I  daj'esay,"  replied  Oswald  ;   '  but  I  don't  suppoi 
my  father  sees  it  in  that  light.' 

Supper  was  over  by  this  time,  and  the  young  man  took  hia  leava 
with  reiterated  thanks,  and  a  shyly -espreased  hope  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Haggard  and  his  family  might  not  end  here. 

'  I'm  afraid  there  would  be  neither  profit  nor  pleasure  to  any  of 
us  in  its  continuance,  Mr.  Pentreath,'  auawered  Joshua.  '  It'a  civil 
in  you  to  wish  it ;  but  you  see  wo  are  only  tradespeople,  in  a  humble 
way  of  Ufe,  and  you  are  a  gentleman's  son,  with  large  expectations. 
What  can  there  be  in  common  between  us  ?' 

'  Friendship,'  said  Oswald  boldly.  '  I  don't  think  that  is 
measured  by  social  standing.  If  I  can  respect  a  man,  he  is  mora 
than  my  equal,  for  I  should  hardly  do  that  unless  I  thought  hiiB' 
better  than  myself;  and  I  do  moat  aasuredly  respect  you,  Mr, 
Haggard.' 

'  You  are  free  and  welcome  to  come  here  whenever  yon  pit 
juuwered  Joshua.     '  I  am  not  going  to  abut  my  door  in  your 
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But  I'm  atraid  if  joa  were  known  to  come  often,  Coinbb<riloT  would 
begin  to  talk  about  it,  and  say  yon  were  forgetting  yourself.' 

A  fig  for  Combhollow  and  its  petty  distinctions.  I  him  not 
so  many  friends  in  this  God-forsaken  plaoo  that  I  can  afford  to  sacri- 
fice a  fTood  one.' 

*  God-forsaken  ! '  repeated  Joshua,  horrified.  '  Do  yon  think  for 
a  moment  that  we  are  farther  from  His  care  because  we  lire  offlifa's 
bnsier  highways  ?' 

'  O,  of  conrso  not.  It's  only  a  way  of  speaking.  Once  mon 
good-night.  I  shall  tell  my  father  how  much  I  owe  you ;  and  I  shaU 
drop  in  sometimes  of  an  evening,  Mr.  Haggard,  since  you're  pro- 
mised not  to  shut  your  door  upon  me,' 

*  A  -my  mH'spokea  young  man,'  ssid  aunt  Judith  uppnmngly, 
duaaUj  Onrdd  waa  gone.  '  1  ehooldn't  have  e^woted  a  Pentreath 
to  In  ao  mannsiyi  ecmndering  tiw  way  they've  been  bron^t  up. 
What  do  joa  think  of  him,  Joahoa  ?' 

*  A  good-notaied  youth,  but  a  weak  one.  An  «Bh  sapling,  to  be 
bant  b^ai^  wind ;  not  on  oak,  to  stand  firm  against  the  storm.' 

'  rATHKBAXDaOK. 

b  wn  not  a  bright  (weheerfnl  home  to  whidi  Oswald  Pentreath 


that  Augoat  evening,  after  eating  his  supper  at  Mr. 
Haggard's.  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  if  he  hod  not  supped  with  the 
•minister  he  might  have  gone  aupperless  to  bed,  for  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  get  a  meal  at  the  Grange  alter  nine  o'clock. 

The  house  stood  midway  between  the  hilly  high-road  &om  Rock> 
month  and  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  in  grounds  that  were  rather  wilder- 
ness than  park,  save  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  so  little 
being  done  to  keep  them  in  order.  Beautiful  exceedingly  were  those 
gardens  and  woods,  nevertheless — lovely  in  their  wildness  and  neg- 
lect :  the  bine  sea  shining  through  every  break  in  the  foliage  ;  ferns 
and  wild-floirers  flonnsbing  abundantly  in  the  mild  western  climate ; 
and  a  flush  and  glow  of  colour  on  all  things. 

The  house  was  large  and  gloomy,  and  had  been  lapsing  to  decay 
daring  the  last  forty  years,  in  which  period  there  had  been  scarcely 
forty  pounds  expended  upon  repairs  or  renovation.  Happily  the  old 
oak  panelling  could  be  kept  bright  with  labour,  and  that,  to  the 
extent  of  his  opportunities,  the  Squire  never  spared.  The  sparely- 
famished  rooms  were  neatly  kept.  The  scanty  draperies  were  free 
from  accumulated  dust  or  flue.  The  house  was  as  clean  as  it  was 
comfortless,  save  in  that  one  sacred  chamber,  the  Squire's  study — ■ 
a  little  room  next  the  ball-door,  a  closet  of  espial,  from  which  the 
Squire  saw.  every  one  who  entered  or  quitted  the  house.  Here 
reigned  dust  and  disorder ;  here  the  spider  spun  his  web,  audi  ^CoA 
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Oswald  went  up-stairs  without  another  word,  glad  to  escape  any 
farther  reproof.  He  had  a  bedchamber  that  was  spacious,  and  to 
his  mind  sufficiently  comfortable,  though  it  would  have  seemed  hare 
as  a  dungeon  to  the  sybarite.  The  deep-set  windows  looked  sea- 
ward ;  there  was  a  four-post  bedstead  vriie  enough  for  four,  with 
chintz  curtains,  faded  and  attenuated  by  much  washing  ;  there  was 
an  old  bookcase  which  contained  Oswald's  meagre  collection — Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Byron,  Shelley,  an  odd  volume  of  Wordsworth,  a  few 
of  the  classics,  Robinson  Crmtoe,  Tom  Joneg,  Roderick  Handom, 
The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  and  three  or  four  volumes  of  the 
British  drama.  A  carved  oak  table  at  which  he  wrote,  a  dozen 
high-backed  chairs,  more  or  leas  rotten,  and  a  clumsy  wojnut- 
wood  wardrobe,  made  up  the  catalogue  of  furniture.  Over  the  nigh 
chimnej'piece  hung  the  single  picture  of  the  room — a  half-length 
portrait  of  Oswald  Pentreath's  mother,  dead  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
portrait  had  been  painted  before  Mrs.  Pentreath's  marriage — an  in- 
nocent girhsh  face,  curioualy  like  Oswald's  in  feature  and  expres- 
sion ;  a  girlish  figure  in  a  scanty  white  gown,  with  a  lapful  of 
flowers — one  of  those  old-fashioned  pictures  which  feebly  recall  the 
style  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 

Oswald  was  tired,  but  in  no  humour  for  sleep.  He  had  slept  off 
his  drowsiness  in  the  minister's  tranquil  chamber,  so  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  thinking  of  the  day's  work,  and  wondering 
whether  his  escape  from  the  mighty  jaws  of  the  sea  was  a  thing  to 
rejoice  about, 

'  Isuppose  life  is  betterthan  death,'  be  said  to  himself ;  and  then 
involuntarily  repeated  those  words  which  depicture  all  humanity's 
abhorrence  of  death : 

'  To  lie  !□  oold  obitraotioD,  Bnd  to  rot ; 
ThJB  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  knettded  clod.' 

'  YeB,  I  suppose  in  the  abstract  life  is  better.  If  I  only  knew  what 
to  do  with  mine  !  Yet  some  people  would  tell  me  I  am  a  man  to  be 
envied,  having  a  father  who  scrapes  and  pinches  and  toils  to  enrich  and 
extend  an  estate  which  in  the  course  of  nature  must  fall  to  me.  Yes  ; 
but  the  course  of  nature  is  very  slow  in  some  cases.  Heaven  for- 
bid that  I  should  desire  to  see  the  old  man's  Ufe  sboitened  by  so 
much  as  an  hour  !  but  it's  a  long  vista  to  look  at.' 

The  young  man  was  up  betimes  next  morning  and  in  the  stable. 
Having  lost  his  yacht,  he  had  now  only  his  horse  to  care  about — a 
bony,  long-legged,  long-backed  hunter,  with  an  ugly  head,  but  a 
good  jumper,  and  with  plenty  of  go  iu  him.  The  brute  was  not 
spoiled  by  over-feeding,  but  was  gratified  with  a  greater  variety  of 
food  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  species,  the  Squire  expecting 
his  stable  to  fatten  upon  the  waste  of  his  garden.     In  the  apple 
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season  Heme  the  Hnnter  eat  so  many  windfalls  that  he  converted 
himself  iDto  a  kind  of  animated  cider-press. 

He  was  an  affectionate  beast — lickod  his  young  master's  facs 
when  they  interchaDgdd  greetings,  and  would  have  followed  him 
aboat  like  a  dog,  if  allowed.  Next  to  a  sail  in  the  Dolphin,  Oswald 
loved  a  scamper  across  country  on  Heme  the  Hunter ;  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  reckless  of  the  ground  he  went  over,  possessed  with  a. 
conviction  that  Heme's  experience  and  pluck  would  pull  him  through. 
There  was  no  clear  idea  of  the  animal's  age  at  the  Grange.  He 
had  got  beyond  mark  of  mouth  when  the  Squire  bought  him  out  of  a 
stage-Goacb,  whose  proprietor  disposed  of  him  cheaply  on  account  of 
a  propensity  to  bolting,  which  had  exercised  a  demoralising  influ- 
ence on  the  rest  of  the  team.  Oswald  had  ridden  anything  he  could 
get  to  ride  ever  ainoe  he  exchanged  petticoats  for  troosen — from 
■  Fknoiflh  pkmf^-hone  to  a  thoroughbred  colt;  and  to  Oawa^ 
Home  the  Hnnter  was  a  most  deli^tfiil  aoqniaitioit.  He  had  eveiy 
•viae  tliat  a  horH  can  have,  linked  iritb  one  virtue — he  was  a  ruaher 
•eron  eoonby.  Oswald  hunted  him  four  daya  a  week  in  winter, 
•lid  rode  or  diore  him  every  other  day  in  summer,  and  the  two 
vere  devoted  to  each  other. 

An  andent  white  pony,  whidi  the  Squire  drove  himaelf  in  a 
Bhandrydan  of  the  chaise  tribe,  ccnnpleted  the  Fentreath  atud ;  and 
these  two  beasts  inhabited  stables  designed  tor  the  accommodation 
of  sixteen  hnntera  and  four  oarriage-horaes.  Mr.  Pentreath  had 
pnt  pigs  and  oxen  into  several  of  the  loose-boxes,  and  had  converted . 
one  of  the  fine  old  coach-honses  into  a  bom.  The  stable-yard  was 
a  stony  wilderness,  in  which  the  poultry  roamed  in  savage  freedom. 
One  small  boy  took  care  of  the  two  horses,  nnder  the  ubiquitous 
handyman,  and  presented  a  curious  picture  of  man's  dominion  over 
the  brate  creation  when  he  was  seen  lugging  that  huge  beast  Heme  out 
of  the  stable  by  a  bridle,  which  the  \aa,l  could  hardly  reach  on  tiptoe. 

'  Good  old  Heme,'  said  Oswald,  aa  the  long-legged  animal 
stalked  out  into  the  yard,  with  his  well-wom  saddle ;  '  yon'U  have 
to  cany  me  a  httle  oftener,  my  steed,  now  I've  lost  the  Dolphin.' 

He  swung  himself  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  out  of  the 
yard  into  the  shrubbery  on  one  side  of  the  house — a  jungle  of  laurel, 
arbutus,  and  bay,  lying  beyond  that  narrow  region  of  Dntch  garden, 
bowling-green,  and  pleasaunce  which  the  Squire  required  to  be  kept 
in  order.  A  bridle  way  through  the  shrubbery  led  into  the  park, 
which  was  much  more  like  a  wood  than  a  park ;  and  a  dilapidated 
fiBnce,  with  occasional  yawning  gaps  in  it,  divided  the  park  from  the 
actual  woodland,  which  sheltered  the  Grange  from  north-east  winds 
and  wintry  gales  blowing  across  channel. 

There  are  plenty  of  pleasant  rides  round  about  Gombhollow, 
which  small  town  lies  in  a  deep  cleft  between  bills  as  picturesque  as 
the  Trossachs,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  Scottish  moiui- 
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tains.  Not  haying  any  particular  purpose  in  this  before-hreakfast 
ride,  Oswald  let  his  horse  go  his  own  way,  or  Suicied  he  did,  and 
Heme's  way  was  through  the  hilly  High-street,  where,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  the  business  of  life  was  already  in  full  swing. 

The  first  house  of  any  importance  on  the  left-hand  of  the  street 
was  Joshua  Haggard's.  How  bright  and  fresh  the  plain  square 
dwelling  seemed  to  Oswald's  eye,  after  the  ruined  majesty  of  the 
Grange  stables.  Every  window  was  opened  wide  to  the  sweet 
morning  air,  spotless  muslin  curtains  fluttered  within,  and  between 
those  snowy  draperies  Oswald  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  girl's  dark 
head,  bending  over  a  row  of  flower-pots.  Breakfast  was  over  at 
Mr.  Haggard's,  and  that  spiritual  light,  Joshua  himself,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  orderly  shop  ministering  to  the  temporal  wants  of  his 
flock  by  packing  a  large  parcel  of  groceries  in  stout  brown  paper, 
and  seemingly  as  careful  to  make  his  package  secure  and  compact 
as  if  he  had  been  one  of  those  pious  Jews  who,  for  pure  love  of 
the  holy  work,  strove  to  reerect  Solomon's  Temple.  Aunt  Judith 
was  busy  in  her  own  special  department — the  drapery  business — 
sorting  packets  of  hooks  and  pink  papers  of  pins  in  various  little 
wooden  boxes  and  drawers,  her  forehead  puckered  into  the  frown  of 
absorbed  attention. 

Oswald  drew  rein  before  the  shop  door,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  Heme,  who  was  apt  to  be  cross-grained  at  starting,  eager  for  the 
refreshment  of  a  stretching  gaUop. 

*  Good-morning,  Mr.  Haggard,'  cried  the  young  man  ;  '  none 
the  worse  for  your  wetting  yesterday,  I  trust.' 

'No,  sir,  thank  you.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  so  early. 
You  caught  no  cold,  I  hope?' 

*  Thanks  to  Miss  Haggard's  good  nursing,  none  whatever.  O, 
by  the  way,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  sending  round  my  clothes  the 
first  thing  this  morning.  I  told  our  boy  to  carry  back  the  suit  you 
so  kindly  lent  me ;  but  service  at  the  Grange  is  rather  slow.' 

'  There's  no  hurry,  sir.' 

There  was  a  marked  difierence  in  manner  between  the  minister 
of  last  night,  anxious  to  exhort  and  even  reprove,  and  the  grocer  of 
this  morning.  Joshua  in  his  shop  was  the  tradesman,  deferential 
to  the  son  of  his  patron  and  customer.  Squire  Pentreath.  Not  that 
the  Squire  was  by  any  means  a  good  customer.  There  were  fanners' 
households  among  the  hills  and  valleys  between  CombhoUow  and 
Sockmouth  that  consumed  three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Pentreath's 
shrunken  establishment. 

Oswald  patted  Heme's  long  neck,  smoothed  his  disordered 
mane,  and  trifled  with  curb  and  snaffle  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if 
inclined  to  linger,  yet  hardly  knowing  what  more  to  say.  A  nice- 
looking  young  fellow  on  horseback,  even  Judith  was  compelled  to 
own;  and  Judith,  dwelling  among  a  Conservative  people,  was  at  heart 
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in  unconBcioas  Radical.  She  derived  her  Badicaligm  from  Jeremiah 
and  laaiah— by  much  dwelling  upou  those  denunciatory  passages  ia 
which  the  prophets  scoarge  as  with  a  whip  of  Georpions  the  aius  and 
follies  of  earth's  mighty  on cs^-in stead  of  taking  the  poison  from 
Wiikes  or  Home  Tooke ;  but  it  was  rank  RadicaliBni  all  the  same. 
She  regarded  the  good  old  families,  the  patrician  order  of  her  neigh- 
bonriiood,  with  a  grudging  miud  and  a  jaundiced  eye.  She  had 
thftt  mistaken  and  distorted  pridti  which  reckons  snperionty  of  oda- 
cation  or  position  as  an  injury,  or  even  nn  insult,  to  the  more 
humbly  placed.  Yet  looking  askance  at  Oswald  Pentreath  this 
morning,  while  pretending  to  be  deep  in  consideration  of  the  little 
paper  packets,  Judith  confessed  to  herself  that  he  was  of  a  different 
breed  to  the  young  tradesmen  and  farmers'  sous  of  the  district.  He 
was  not  handsomer  or  better  built,  healthier  or  stronger ;  ho  had 
only  the  superiority  of  grace  and  refinement, 'other  looks,  other  tones 
and  inSexions  of  voice — another  way  of  holding  himself.  The 
difierence  was  indefinable,  but  it  was  an  all-pervading  difference  in 
form  and  expression. 

The  dark  gray  eyes  with  their  auburn  iashea,  fair  skin  inclining 
to  pallor,  long  nose  shghtly  aquiline,  thin  lips  close  shaven,  auburn 
whiskers,  anbarn  hair,  tall  slight  figure,  mi^ht  have  recalled  a  por- 
ttut  of  that  g<ddeD  age  for  wit  and  beauty — and  no  other  Tiitne 
nnder  the  son — the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  There  waa  all 
the  grace  and  all  the  weakness  which  characterised  the  gilded  youth 
of  that  era  in  Oswald  Pentreath's  appearance.  Jndith  did  not  look 
deep  enough  for  this,  but  she  perceived  a  certain  efieminacy  which 
offended  her,  and  she  was  not  alow  to  express  her  opinion  when 
Oswald  had  obliged  Heme  by  proceeding  up  the  street — a  progress 
to  which  Heme  imparted  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  clattering  of 
hoofs,  and  a  rocking-horse  movement  across  tho  road  highly  alarm- 
ing to  the  small  children  playing  in  the  gutter. 

'I  hate  a  fop,'  said  Judith  decisively,  her  approval  of  last 
night  modified  by  her  morning  temper,  which  always  inclined  to 
acidity. 

'  I  don't  think  young  Pentreath  deserves  your  dislike  on  that 
score,'  answered  Joshua,  calmly  pursuing  his  avocation  behind  the 
opposite  counter ;  '  he  doesn't  wear  fine  clothes,  and  he  has  no 
expensive  habits  that  ever  I  heard  of.' 

'  For  a  good  reason — he  hasn't  the  money  for  either.  But 
take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  dress  himself  out  like  a  peacock,  and  spend 
his  money  like  a  lord,  as  soon  as  ever  the  old  Squire  is  in  his  grave. 
I  could  see  it  all  in  the  droop  of  his  eyelids.' 

'  Yon  must  be  a  shrewder  reader  of  character  than  I,  Judith, 
to  see  so  much  in  so  httle,'  returned  Joshua  with  his  quiet  smile — 
a  amile  that  had  a  certain  loftiness  of  expression,  as  if  he  surveyed 
Judith's  womanly  weaknesses  &om  an  altitude,  as  one  looka  do'iia 
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on  the  petty  life  of  a  Tillage  from  the  mighty  solitude  of  a  moan- 
tain-top ;  '  for  my  part  I  rather  take  to  the  yonng  man/ 

'I  don't/  protested  Jndith,  shutting  one  of  the  little  drawers 
with  a  slam.  '  He's  too  pretty  for  my  money.  I  never  could 
abide  a  pretty  man.  I  might  have  been  married  when  I  was  seven- 
and-twenty,  ^I'd  cared  for  prettiness.  There  was  young  Chandler, 
the  miller's  son,  with  a  complexion  like  a  girl,  and  always  on  the 
simper,  asked  me  times  and  often ;  but  I  used  to  come  over  as  if 
I'd  been  eating  too  much  treacle  at  the  mere  sight  of  him.  His 
good  looks  made  me  bilious.  What  a  life  I  should  have  led  him,  to 
be  sure,  if  I  had  gone  against  my  inside  so  feur  as  to  say  yes — a  poor 
pink  and  white  thing  like  that  lolloping  about  the  place,  and 
making  believe  to  be  a  man.' 

'  Yet  it  was  a  strong-minded  woman  married  him  for  all  that, 
Judith.' 

'  Very  lucky  for  him.  If  he'd  married  a  weak-minded  one  they'd 
have  lost  themselves  and  gone  to  sleep  in  the  woods  one  day,  and  the 
robin  redbreasts  would  have  covered  'em  up  with  leaves  and  made 
an  end  of  'em.' 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT 

tf  r  S'bo  Starlight  CigiU 


YlOIL  THE  FiBST. 

The  golden  glow  from  the  west  had  fled, 

The  star-flowers  lit  the  sky. 
Though  the  qneen  white  rose  of  evening  spread 

No  blossom  yet  on  high ; 
Her  leaves  of  light  were  unclosing  soft 

And  pale  in  crescent  bud 
Behind  the  willows,  whose  bent  boughs  oft 

Dipp'd  in  the  dusky  flood. 
Sad  eyes  seek  over  the  scene  around — 

Clear  eyes  of  azure  light. 
Yet  sadder  than  if  tear-dimm'd  and  drown'd 

On  that  midsummer  night. 

*  It  was  here  we  loved  and  here  we  met. 

Here  that  one  night  I  said 
The  words  I  would  I  could  now  forget ; 

And  this  night — he  is  dead ! 
It  was  here  I  turn*d  and  said,  *'  I  give 

Your  troth-plight  back  to  you  ! 
Take  back  the  promise  that  if  she  live 

To  none  but  her  is  due. 
Seek  for  her,  go  to  her,  shield  and  save 

Her  from  the  world's  despite  ; 
Take  back  the  faith  that  to  me  you  gave 

On  last  midsummer's  night." 

'  Thus  7,  with  my  own  lips,  set  him  free 

Whom  I  had  deem*d  mine  own  ! 
Thus  my  own  words  banish'd  him  from  mc, 

And  I  stand  here  alone, 
Where  last  midsummer  I  stood  with  him ; 

Now  farther  off  it  seems 
Than  the  sea  beyond  the  sky-line  dim. 

Unreal  as  fevered  dreams. 
He  caird  me  **  pure  as  the  stars'*  that  eve, 

**  Pure  as  the  stars  above  ;'* 
While  my  soul  seem*d  all  of  earth  to  leave, 

Borne  upwards  by  his  Jove. 
TnmD  Bmmtmm,  Vol,  VUI,  F.B,  Vol,  XXVIIL  ^ 
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'  On  another  night,  with  sterner  tone, 

With  dark  averted  eye, 
He  said,  as  he  left  me  here  alone, 

"  Cold  as  the  stars  !  Good-bye !" 
Still  haunting  words  !     Yet  it  may  be  best, 

0  heart  so  passion-toss*d ! 
''  Cold  as  the  stars  !"     Ah,  he  never  guess*d 

What  my  calm  accents  cost ! 
It  may  be  best ;  for  if  he  had  known, 

Would  he  have  said  *'  Good-bye*'  ? 
Would  he  have  left  me  for  ever  lone. 

Had  I  not  look'd  a  lie  ? 

*  Had  I  not  seem'd  calm,  serene — alas, 

Cahn  as  the  grave  must  be  !— 
As  I  said,  ''  Take  back  the  love  that  was 

Not  yours  to  pledge  to  me  !** 
Was  it  well  done  ?  were  the  words  well  said 

That  thrust  us  two  apart  ? 
My  set  soul  wavers  now  he  is  dead, 

0  lost  love  of  my  heart ! 
In  life  and  in  death  you  never  knew. 

What  only  I  could  tell. 
That  I  loved  you,  and  never  but  you  ! 

0  love,  have  I  done  well  ?* 

Vigil  the  Second. 

The  pale  and  passionless  stars  look'd  down 

From  their  all-tranquil  height. 
On  bank  and  river,  and  road  and  town. 

That  fair  midsummer  night, — 
Look'd  down  on  a  dreary  vigil  kept 

Over  the  loved  and  dead. 
'Tis  long  since  he  has  so  calmly  slept; 

She  watches  by  his  bed. 
From  the  silent  chamber  turn  her  eyes 

Up  to  the  silent  spheres — 
Dark  passionate  eyes,  whose  passion  lies 

Drown' d  in  a  mist  of  tears. 

*  He  wakes  no  more  ;  0,  no  more  again 
Will  wake  and  call  for  me ! 

O'er  his  stirless  sleep  I  watch  in  vain ; 
This  is,  this  is  not,  he. 

Will  never  again  those  mute  lips  moan  ? 
What  see  those  seal'd  eyes  now  ? 
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Are  they  watching  me  who  watch  alone,  , 

The  night-breeze  on  my  brow  ? 
O  calm  stars,  cold  as  glacier  Hprings, 

Ye  cannot  pity  me  ! 
Ye  will  uot  tell  me  of  the  things 

That  must  be  kuown  to  ye. 

'  If  I  conlfl  bnt  hush  one  haunting  thought 

That  rankles  in  my  breast ; 
If  I  could  droam  that  my  love  had  brought 

Hi»  stormy  Fipirit  rest  I 
Tear  down  the  veil,  let  the  truth  be  shown  : 

I  never  won  his  soul ; 
He  gave  me,  when  he  was  most  my  own, 

A  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
No  need  of  portrait  nor  bidden  curl, 

It  needs  no  signs  to  tell 
He  never  forgot  the  gold-haii'd  girl 

Whom  once  he  loved  so  well. 

'  I  know  that  hers  was  the  right  dirine, 

From  me  bo  far  apart ; 
For  woman's  beauty  was  never  mine — 

God  help  my  woman's  heart ! 
What  w<jnder  my  soul  I  yielded  up 

To  him  who  taught  me  first 
To  love,  whose  hand  held  the  brimming  cap 

Of  life  to  lips  athirst  ? 
What  wonder  if  of  bis  love  I  drank, 

As  of  the  cooling  wave  ? 
I  know  not  what  he  withheld — I  thank 

Him  for  the  all  be  gave. 

'  For  a  loyal  tenderness  and  tme, 

An  accent  ever  kind ; 
Yet,  0  my  love,  was  it  well  for  you 

With  mine  your  life  to  bind  ? 
Was  ray  love  your  prison,  not  your  home  ? 

And  did  I  stand  between 
You  and  a  future  that  might  have  come, 

A  bliss  that  might  have  been  ? 
I  shall  never  know,  I  cry  in  vain ; 

Closed  is  the  iron  door ; 
You  will  wake  and  call  for  me  again 

No  more,  no  more,  no  more  1' 

IZl  Ei£Dt. 
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%§  )ttgaU»b  in  t^e  J^vipn  of  i^  late  $r.  fromct^nui,  €.€. 

BT  OEOBGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


Few  of  those,  perhaps,  who  were  privileged  (I  speak  of  some  years 
ago)   to   sit   at  the  hospitable   board   of  the  late   eminent   Mr. 
Prometheus,  C.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  at  his  smnptnoaa  man- 
sion *  Tower  Cancasas/  Notting-hill,  W.,  or  to  join  in  the  grand 
garden-parties  which  he  gave  during  the  season  at  his  charming 
riverain  villa  at  Twickenham ;  few  of  those,  probably,  who  listened 
to  his  sound  solid  eloquence  in  Parliament,   or  heard  his  more 
flowing  utterances  when  he  took  the  chair  at  public  dinners ;  who 
met  him  at  the  meetings  of  charity  committees  or  railway  boards ; 
who  were  proud  of  a  bow  from  him  in  the  Park,  or  at  the  private 
view  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  or,  haply,  at  the 
Drawing-room  of  the  Sovereign — could  form  any  idea  of  the  painfiil 
and  disastrous  struggles  which,  during  a  lengthened  period  of  his 
career,  it  had  been  the  lot  of  that  eminent  and  justly  celebrated 
man  to  undergo.     At  the   time  of  his  enforced  retirement  into 
private  life  (owing  to  circumstances  at  which  I  may  ultimately  have 
occasion  very  briefly  to  glance)  Mr.  Prometheus  was  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  (at  least  I  find  that  fact  stated  in 
his  papers)  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Moon- 
shine, which  (this  was  prior  to  the  last  Reform  Act)  he  had  pur- 
chased from  the  noble  proprietor  of  that  free  and  enlightened  con- 
stituency,  the   Marquis   of  Lunesboro'.     (N.B.  The    borough  of 
Moonshine  is  no  longer  sold ;  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Ballot 
Act  the  electors  have  been  purchasable  at  so  much  a  head.)     He 
was  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  honoris  causa,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  before  which  learned  body,  you  will  remember,  he 
read  his  famous  papers  on  the  extraction  of  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers, and  the  taking  of  measures  for  coats  and  trousers  by  quadratic 
equations  and  solar  observations.     He  always  had  a  box  on  the 
grand  tier  at  both  the  Italian  opera-houses;  and  he  rather  en- 
couraged than  forbade  his  amiable,  accomplished,  and  expensive 
lady  to  purchase  early  peaches  at  two  guineas  apiece,  to  decorate 
her  dinner-table  in  January  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  to  give 
three  guineas  and  a  half  a  pair  for  her  corsets.     Mrs.  Prometheus* 
diamonds  I  need  scarcely  recall  to  your  mind.     They  were  the  talk 
of  the  town :  especially  that  wonderfrd  necklace,  the  pendant  of 
which  represented  her  husband's  crest — an  eagle  (some  say  it  was 
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1  TTtltnre)  in  brilliatits  of  the  parest  tnier,  peokiiig  at  %  Itettt  (soma 
sar  it  was  a  liver)  made  of  a  single  rnby.  Snoh  was  the  state  of 
the  HoDse  of  Frometheas.  They  had  no  ehOdntB ;  but  the;  had 
nianj  carriages  and  horses,  many  yaahtB  and  ahootisg-boxefl,  sad 
deer  forests  and  steam- launches,  and  othw  pomps  and  ranities. 
Promethens  nss  a  man  made  of  mone;.  Was  he  not  the  engibeei 
of  the  Grand  Trank  Railway  of  Assj-ria  ?  Had  he  not  hud  oat  the 
Hao^g  Gardens  of  Babylon  ?  When  the  Golossns  of  Rhodes  was 
broken  up,  did  he  not  buy  the  debri*  as  old  metal,  sell  them  to  the 
London  Samarcaud  and  Heliopolia  Bulway,  of  which  the  jsomoteis 
wanted  a  quantity  of  brass  to  put  in  their  prospectiu,  and  olear  a 
hondred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  b;  the  tnmsaotioa  ?  Whateret 
Uiis  fortunate  man  touched  seemed  to  torn  to  gold.  If  he  bonght 
land  there  was  sure  to  be  coal,  or  iron,  or  lead  in  it.  He  had 
patented  a  score  of  inventions,  and  the  royalties  thereapon  hrooght 
him  many  thousands  a  year.  It  was  he  who  discorered  the  cody 
Inigbt  pea-green  dye  that  would  stand  boiling.  The  Doohess  of 
U&rrowfat  appeared  at  a  court  ball  tti  a  oomidete  oostnme  of  the 
new  hue  (her  Grace's  pea-green  boots  were  raptnronsly  admind), 
and  the  fortune  of  the  dye  was  made.  Bmndge  Brothers  &  Smear, 
of  Manchester,  cleared  a  million  by  the  transaotion ;  bat  Mr.  Pro- 
metheus was  well  satisfied  with  his  royalties.  So  with  his  patent 
for  making  bread  out  of  Scotch  pebbles,  Witney  bl&nketa  ont  of 
mbwebs,  Saxony  broadcloth  out  of  cotton  flnff  and  train  oil,  milk  out 
of  oooaanutd,  and  chalk  out  of  cheese.  He  was  the  most  inventive 
man — the  ortfaUest  mortal  ever  known.  Europe  was  covered  with 
the  railways,  the  aqueducts,  the  roads  which  he  had  constructed. 
He  was  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  be  was  a  Knight  of  a 
dozen  foreign  orders,  and  a  member  of  a  dozen  foreign  academies ; 
riule  in  England  he  had  scornfully  refused  &  baronetcy,  and  icily 
declined  a  ministerial  invitation  to  take  an  Under-Secretaryship  or 
a  First  Commissionersbip  of  Works,  and  be  Bight  Honourable,  and 
free  of  the  sessional  fish  dinner.  He  was  a  little,  spare,  sallow 
man,  with  iron-gray  hair,  bat  of  an  uncertain  age.  His  friends 
would  rally  him  Bometimes  as  to  how  old  he  was,  and  then  he 
wonld  point  langhing  (he  did  not  often  laugh)  to  his  crest  of  the 
ea^  and  heart  {or  vulture  and  liver  ?),  which  was  cut  in  atone  or 
emblazoned  in  glass  all  over  his  sumptuous  mansion  at  Notting-hill, 
and  say,  '  I  quite  forget  how  old  I  am ;  but  I  know  that  when  I 
was  in  the  Caucasus  that  confounded  bird  (born  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna)  preyed  upon  my  vitals  for  thirty  thousand  years.  It 
was  Dr.  Erakles  who  cured  me,  with  tonics.'  He  was  the  oddest  of 
men,  Mr.  Prometheus.  His  sight  was  very  weak ;  and  he  used  to 
say  that  he  had  been  in  the  Sun,  to  get  some  Fire  there  ;  '  and  a 
pretty  mess,'  be  would  add,  '  that  Fire  got  me  into.'  They  thoaght 
that  he  was  alluding  to  the  Son  Fire  Office,  and  to  some  ^B'^uto  \ia 
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may  have  had  with  the  directors.  The  fools  !  the  arrant  fools ! 
Altogether,  although  he  would  have,  now  and  then,  his  grim  jest, 
he  was  not  a  very  jocular  man.  He  was  given  to  sighing,  and  to 
pressing  his  hand  upon  his  right  side,  as  though  there  bad  been 
somethiug  there  which  hurt  him.  Some  said  it  was  his  liver;  others 
that  it  was  the  weight  of  money  in  his  pocket  which  oppressed 
him. 

The  fools  !  the  pied  and  spotted  fools !  They  little  knew  that 
he  was  the  son  of  lapetus,  and,  by  the  mother's  side,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  They  little  knew  how  in  early  youth  he  had  been  a 
Beggar — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  had  invented  things  beneficial  to 
humanity,  but  which  humanity  for  the  time  would  have  none  (rfl 
Look  at  his  preserved  meat  and  his  essence-of-beef  process.  How 
it  was  ridiculed  in  all  the  scientific  journals  !  Look  at  his  projeei 
for  driving  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Mississippi,  and  building  a  viaduet 
over  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones.  Think  of  the  immense  fortune  he 
subsequently  made  out  of  the  Cataract  Aerated  Waters  Company, 
which  bottled  off  the  Falls  of  Niagara  as  an  effervescent  beverage, 
and  think  of  the  contumely  with  which  that  wondrous  scheme  was 
originally  received.  Nobody,  at  the  outset,  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  scheme  for  making  fresh  butter  from  Thames  mud, 
and  Cambridge  sausages  from  retired  winners  of  the  Derby.  No- 
body would  look  at  his  proposals  for  draining  Lake  Memphremagog, 
and  sowing  its  bed  with  celery  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
breed  of  canvas-back  ducks.  When  he  first  took  the  pea-green  dye 
to  Smudge  Brothers  &  Smear  he  was  all  but  kicked  out  of  the 
counting-house.  They  had  had  enough,  those  eminent  cotton-printers 
said,  of  impostors  with  new  colours  which  wouldn't  wash.  And  so 
it  was  with  his  sewing-machine,  with  his  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  with  his  invention  for  self-mending  quill-pens, 
for  type-setting,  for  writing  in  express  trains,  for  painting  minia- 
tures and  milking  cows  by  steam,  and  for  the  production  of  coloured 
photographs.  Some  capitalists  thought  him  mad  ;  others  deemed 
him  to  be  a  swindler.  The  irony  of  Fortune  had  once  made  him  ftin 
to  take  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a  week  as  clerk  to  a  patent  agent 
in  Chancery-lane ;  and  many  were  the  specifications  the  miserable 
creature  had  copied  of  inventions  which  were  really  and  truly  his  own. 
He  had  been  thrice  bankrupt  and  twice  insolvent.  He  had  been 
in  every  debtors'  prison  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  wanted  bread, 
and  body-linen,  and  fuel.  He  had  held  the  prompt-book  in  a 
country  theatre,  and  had  kept  a  servants'  registrj'  office  at  Camber- 
well,  than  which  two  last  -  mentioned  vocations  I  am  unable  to 
imagine  anything  more  appalling. 

Well,  there  is  a  term  to  our  prosperity  as  well  as  to  our  adver- 
sity. Fortune  sometimes  seems  to  grow  tired  both  of  buffeting  and 
careBBiDg  na,  and  finally  leaves  us  alone  altogether.    Thus  she  ceased 
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to  trouble  herself  at  last  aboat  Mr.  Promethens,  G.E.  He  with- 
dreWy  or  was  withdrawn,  from  the  world ;  and  tho  world,  after  won- 
dering for  about  nine  days  what  had  become  of  him,  got  on,  as  is  its 
mundane  habit,  yerj  well  indeed  without  him.  Similarly  has  it  got  on 
without  Csssar,  without  Napoleon,  without  Charles  Dickens,  without 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  So  it  will  get  on  very  nicely  without  you,  my  tempo- 
rarily indispensable  friend.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  necessary 
here  below,  except  Bread  and  Sleep.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pro- 
meiheusy  C.E.,  other  people  gave  dinner-parties  at  Tower  Caucasus 
— which  came  to  be  known  among  the  wags  of  Notting-hill  as 
*  Prometheus'  Folly,' — other  engineers  built  bridges  and  railways  and 
docks,  and  declined  (or  accepted)  knighthoods  and  baronetcies.  Some 
people  became  millionaires,  others  went  into  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, or  evaded  the  operation  of  that  diverting  statute  by  the 
humorous  process  known  as  liquidation.  But  whoever  was  upper- 
most, and  whoever  was  in  the  gutter,  the  world  went  on.  The  Sun 
rose  and  set  as,  according  to  a  mathematical  probability  condescend- 
ingly admitted  by  ^the  revered  Prince  Consort,  that  orb  is  bound 
to  do  in  the  course  of  every  four-and-twenty  hours.  People  fell  in 
kve,  and  were  married  and  begat  children,  who  in  their  infancy 
did  not  fiedl  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  delightful  little  diddlum  dar- 
lings and  ducks  that  ever  were  seen,  and  who  in  due  time  did  not  fail 
to  bring  their  parents'  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Th6 
world  went  on  as  usual.  The  milkman  brought  his  adulterated 
penn'orths  in  the  morning ;  the  undertaker  called,  with  a  single  knock 
and  the  coffin,  at  about  8.15  p.m.  Everybody  was  fain  to  be  peri- 
odically hungry,  and  some  people  found  tho  means  of  satisfying 
their  hunger.  Some  stole ;  a  few  were  hanged ;  but  everybody 
passed  the  major  portion  of  his  existence  in  a  horizontal  position, 
asleep,  and  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  put  it)  his  head  full  of  the  foolishest 
things. 

I  may  have  been  between  waking  and  sleeping,  perhaps,  when  I 
began  to  inspect  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Prometheus,  C.E.  So 
numerous  were  these  documents  that  the  dust  which  escaped  as  I 
untied  tho  tightly-taped  packets  half  choked  me,  and  made  me  think 
that  I  was  sufifering  from  summer  catarrh,  hay  fever,  bronchitis,  or 
something  dreadful  of  that  kind.  There  were  tin  boxes,  leathern 
trunks  and  bags,  women's  workboxes  and  hampers  even,  all  gorged 
with  more  or  less  faded  written  matter.  There  were  ledgers,  com- 
monplace books,  and  common  memorandum-books  full  of  writing. 
Mr.  Prometheus  seemed  to  have  been  afllicted  with  a  virulent  mania 
for  preserving  old  papers.  He  had  kept  his  schoolboy  copybooks, 
his  washing-bills,  the  love-letters  which  he  had  received,  the  writs 
and  county-court  summonses  which  had  been  served  upon  him,  and 
the  address  cards  and  dinner  tickets  with  which  he  had  been  favoured. 
I  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  waded  throug\i  %uc\v  ^ 
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mass  of  obsolete  correspondence  ;  and  I  nearly  set  my  study  chimney 
on  fire  in  burning  the  accumulated  piles  of  written  rubbish.  There 
were  a  few  pearls,  however,  in  this  amazing  muck-heap.  I  found 
many  notes,  memoranda,  plans  and  sketches  of  inyentions,  many  of 
which  were  of  considerable,  and  some  of  surpassing,  value.  Let  me 
mention  among  these  a  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  fogs  in  London, 
and  one  for  laying  gas,  water,  and  drain  pipes  without  hauling  up  the 
pavement  twice  a  month ;  a  plan  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of 
sherry,  and  another  for  checking  cooks  from  putting  legs  of  mutton 
and  silver  spoons  into  their  grease-pot,  and  using  four  pounds  of 
meat  to  make  one  basin  of  beef-tea.  Then  there  was  the  ingenious 
device  for  whipping  naughty  children  by  machinery,  and  administer- 
ing chloroform  to  them  during  the  operation  (since  patented  in  the 
United  States) ;  the  engine  for  raising  the  wind  under  circumstances 
of  pecuniary  pressure;  and  the  infallible  specific  for  the  toothache. 
The  last  was  an  exceedingly  simple  invention,  consisting  merely  of 
a  six-chambered  revolver  and  two  ball-cartridges.  Add  to  these  a 
self-acting  toothpick,  a  method  of  Governing  the  Empire  without 
Brains  (an  improvement,  I  imagine,  on  the  old  notion  of  Chancellor 
Oxenstiem),  and  a  recipe  for  converting  lodging-house  cats  to  the 
principles  of  common  honesty ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Prometheus,  C.E.,  was  not  entirely  that  impracticable  theorist  and 
mystic  visionary  in  mechanics  which  (prior  to  his  making  his  fortune) 
his  enemies  declared  him  to  be.  The  most  curious,  however,  of 
the  papers  which  I  came  across  were  his  notes,  seemingly  drawn 
from  intimate  personal  experience,  of  the  action  of  a  certain  '  Patent 
Woman'  by  him  invented.  The  particulars  he  set  down  regarding 
this  peculiar  machine  were  in  every  way  so  remarkable,  that  I  have 
transcribed  them  literally. 

'  I  had  an  old  grudge,'  he  writes,  '  against  Zeus,  my  constant, 
my  indefatigable,  my  implacable  enemy.  He  violently  opposed  my 
improvements  in  the  fabrication  of  steel,  because,  forsooth,  they  in- 
terfered >vith  the  manufacture  of  thunderbolts,  which  he  carried  on  at 
the  Olympus  Works  in  the  Westminster-bridge-road.  It  was  an  old 
grudge,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  played  some  fine  tricks  in  my  time 
with  this  bloated  capitalist.  I  sacrificed  two  bulls,  and  filled  their 
skins,  one  with  the  flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  haughty  millionaire  which  he  preferred.  He  chose  the  skin 
full  of  hones.  Ho,  ho  !  [This  would  appear  to  have  reference  to 
a  consignment  of  preserved  meats  sold  to  Zeus  &  Co.,  who  were 
great  Government  contractors  during  the  Crimean  War.  When  the 
tins  were  opened  they  were  found  to  be  mainly  filled  with  horses* 
heads,  cats'-meat,  champagne  corks,  and  back  numbers  of  the 
Morning  Herald,  instead  of  prime  mess  beef,  and  there  arose  a 
terrible  scandal  in  consequence.]  You  remember  how,  to  revenge 
himself  upon  me,  the  old  hunks  incited  the  directors  of  the  Imperious 
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Gas  Company  to  cut  off  my  supply  of  that  combustible  elemont. 
WLat  did  I  do  ?  I  invented  the  lime-light,  and  lucifer -matches 
nhicb  would  igoite  only  on  Ihe  box.  Maddened  with  rage  the  old 
ruffian  employed  an  ItaHaii  image-man  in  Leather-lane,  named 
Vulcan,  to  model  a  woman  of  clay,  whom  he,  Zeu»,  made  nnkind, 
vascalar,  and  articulate.  This  pretty  puppet  he  called  Pandora; 
ani  he  sent  her  to  me  with  a  solid  leather  portmanteau,  which  ho 
asserted  contained  all  manner  of  nice  things,  which  I  might  do  what 
I  liked  with.  Bnt  Prometheus  was  too  artful  for  liis  lordship.  I 
voold  have  none  of  Miss  Pandora  and  her  Bos.  I  sent  her,  with 
my  loTC,  to  my  brother  Epimcthus,  who  was  fool  enough  to  marry 
her ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  solid  leather  portmanteau,  when 
it  was  opened,  was  found  to  contain  ? — diamonds,  gold,  bank-notea? 
Sot  a  bit  of  it.  There  were  a  lot  of  certificates  of  the  Honduras 
Loan,  a  quantity  of  shares  in  the  Eupion  Gas  Company,  au  Eastern 
Question,  an  immense  amount  of  the  odium  tbeokii/icum,  a  pile  of 
French  operas-lx>ii^cs,  20,000  betting-books,  three  French  repubhcs, 
&  hogshead  of  tobacco  and  a  cask  of  gin,  a  chest  of  opium,  a  grand 
pianoforte,  a  pot  of  rouge,  and  innumerable  leading  articles  cut  out 
of  lite  penny  papers — stay !  there  were  also  some  comic  songs  aa 
!UDg  at  the  music-halls.  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  hut  Evil, 
Epimethus  told  me  afterwards  that  ho  did  find  a  httle  Hope  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box — it  was  the  hope  of  becoming  a  widower. 
Pandora  died  of  temper,  cosmetics,  and  chlorodyne ;  and  my  brother 
baried  her  very  handsomely  in  Brompton  Cemetery. 

■But  tliia  cunning  moJul  from  Leather- lane  set  me,  somehow, 
a-tbinking.  Why  shouldn't  I  patent  a  Woman?  I  aaked  myself. 
I  had  not,  hitherto,  bestowed  much  reflection  on  tho  construction 
of  antomata ;  but  that  plaguy  Pandora  and  her  Box  had  put  me  oa 
my  mettle,  and  I  determined  to  achieve  a  mechanical  being  which 
Bhould  enable  me  to  return  quid  pro  quo,  and  make  the  life  of  Zeus 
a  torment  to  him.  I  dived  deep  into  Cuvier  and  Professor  Owen, 
and  consulted  Mr.  Gray  of  Cork -street  sedulously.  I  studied  the 
structure  of  birds ;  I  took  lessons  in  comparative  anatomy  from 
Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins;  I  examined  the  interiors  of  manybarrel- 
Mcordiona,  and  cut  open  incalcolahle  pairs  of  bellows.  I  studied 
all  the  stops  in  Willis's  groat  organ  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  [was 
the  Palaco  built  in  Mr.  P.'s  time?],  and  made  considerable  develop- 
meats  of  the  trumpet,  the  tom-tit,  and  the  vox  kumana.  I  made 
drawings  and  models  of  tho  most  famous  automata  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  :  the  wooden  eagle  of  Regiomontanus,  which  flew  out 
of  Nuremberg  to  welcome  the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  he  was  enter- 
ing that  city ;  Bishop  Wilkins's  perpetually  flying  kites  (at  sixty 
per  cent  per  annum) ;  Johann  Miiller's  iron  fly,  which  would  never 
«at  anything  but  the  best  Narbonne  honey ;  Vaucanson's  duck 
([  made  a  much  better  one  than  V.'s ;   mine  used  to  q^u&ck  moab 
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lamentably  at  the  bare  whisper  of  sage  and  onions) ;  Camen's  self- 
acting  grenadier ;  Kempelen's  automaton  fish;  Spindle's  snuff-taker; 
the  Turkish  chess-player;  Maillardet's  singing-bird;  and  Ignazio 
Loyola's  Pio  Nono,  or  Cursing  Pontiff — the  last,  perhaps,  being 
the  «most  marvellous  automaton  ever  manufactured.  Millions  of 
simple-minded  folks  believe  it  to  be  Alive,  and  kiss  its  Toe,  so  firm 
a  faith  have  they  in  its  vitality;  but  it  is  in  reality  only  a  very 
cleverly-made  Image  placed  in  front  of  a  curtain ;  and  behind  is  the 
operator,*in  a  shovel-hat,  who  pulls  the  strings  of  the  automaton, 
laughing  meanwhile  the  risus  sardonicus,  to  himself. 

'  These,  and  the  marionettes  of  the  Italian  theatres,  and  the 
pwpazzi  of  the  French  journalist,  and  Punch  in  the  street,  all 
rendered  me  substantial  assistance  in  fashioning  my  Patent  "Woman. 
Of  how  many  wheels,  cogs,  pinions,  levers,  cylinders,  fusees,  escape- 
ments, endless  straps,  regulators,  compensation  balances,  safety- 
valves,  spirit  levels,  rotary  movements,  and  eccentric  chucks — very 
eccentric  chucks — she  was  composed,  will  be  found  set  down  in 
another  place.  The  mere  material  for  her  fabrication  cost  me  a 
mint  of  money.  I  made  her  forehead  of  brass,  her  eyes  of  opal, 
her  ribs  of  steel,  and  her  Heart  of  the  Nether  Millstone.  I  made 
her  teeth  as  sharp  as  a  serpent's,  her  tongue  as  venomous  as  an 
adder's,  her  nails  as  hard  as  the  talons  of  my  friend  Mr.  Zeus'  pet 
eagle.  I  know  the  temper  of  those  talons.  I'll  trouble  you  for  a 
vulture,  for  thirty  thousand  years.  Ho,  ho !  Have  you  travelled  in 
the  Caucasus  ?  Je  connais  ce  pays  la.  [What  did  Mr.  Prometheus 
mean  ?] 

*  Well,  I  modelled  this  Patent  Woman  of  mine.  I  cast  her  in 
gutta-percha,  in  sulphur,  in  sUver,  in  lead,  and  ultimately  in  pure 
gold.  There  was  diamond-dust  in  her ;  there  was  quicksilver ;  there 
were  melted  pearls;  there  were  distilled  rubies  (for  her  blood). 
0,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  spared  no  expense!  I  pounded  up 
pride  and  avarice  and  vanity,  cupidity,  frivolity,  and  lunacy.  I 
brayed  all  these  qualities  in  a  mortar,  and  I  made  her  nerves,  and 
her  spinal  marrow,  and  her  brain  with  them.' 

Then  followed  an  extraordinary  digression,  relating  apparently 
to  Mr.  Prometheus'  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  original  projector 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  his  discoveries  of  a  sub -tropical  region  be- 
yond the  North  Pole,  and  to  complaints  respecting  the  delay  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Banda  and  Kirwee  prize-money.  After  se- 
veral pages  devoted  to  these  divergent  topics  the  eminent  C.E.  con- 
tinued : 

*  At  last  the  Patent  Woman  was  finished ;  but  it  was  to  no 
Attorney- General  that  I  presented  my  petition ;  it  was  to  no  clerk 
of  British  patents  that  I  paid  my  fees ;  it  was  to  no  British  patent 
agent  that  I  confided  the  registration  of  my  invention.     In  what 
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office  I  deposited  my  specification,  and  whence  I  obtained  the  neces- 
suy  sealed  parchment  assuring  me  for  the  period  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years  the  sole  proprietorship  in  the  labour  of  my  brain, 
it  boots  not  here  to  tell.    I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret, 
ind  it  shall  perish  with  me.*     The  mechanism  being  thoroughly 
complete  and  ready  for  working,  it  became  necessary  to  give  the 
antomaton  a  name.     I  thought  at  first  of  Galatea;   but  then  I 
remembered  that  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  was  the  title  pf  a  very 
beantifol  play  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  I  have  always  scorned  plagiarism. 
Haply,  taming  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  medioBval  collection  of  em- 
blems, I  came  on  a  rudely-engraved  picture  of  the  mysterious  Fiend 
Woman,  who  was  wont  to  sit  by  the  wayside  in  old  Egjpt  and 
propound  riddles  to  the  passers-by.     When  the  travellers  were  un- 
able— as  they  invariably  were — to  guess  her  conundrums,  she  ate 
them  up.     In  the   engraving  before  me  she  was  lunching  in  a 
leisurely  manner  on  a  very  well-made  young  man  devoid  of  attire,  into 
whose  white  limbs  she  had  dug  her  sharp  claws,  while  with  her 
cmel  fangs  she  was  tearing  away  the  flesh  nearest  his  heart.     The 
legend  to  this  engaging  representation  was  very  terse — it  ran  thus : 
**Infelix  Divinator  a  Sphinge  occisns,'*     That's  the  motto  for  me, 
I  muttered ;  and  that's  the  sort  of  Fiend  Woman  I  intend  my  patent 
lady  to  be.     But  I  did  not  altogether  spoil  the  Egyptians.     I 
modified  the  old-world  name  of  inscrutable  mystery,  and  I  called 
my  Patent  Woman  Miss  Spinks.     Spinks  was  a  safe  appellation. 
There  was  nothing  ostensibly  Egyptian  about  it ;  but  I  knew  very 
well  what  was  latent  beneath  it.     The  very  Sphynx  herself:   that 
is  to  sav,  neither  more  nor  less  than  Fate — that  Fate  which  is  the 
mistress  of  Fortune,  and  superior  even  to  Zeus  himself.     Does  he 
not  tell  Aphrodite  so  in  the  A'Jncid  / 

'  Here,  then,  was  this  engine  of  mine,  finished  spick  and  span 
to  the  last  spring  and  the  last  rivet ;  but  still  wantin<]j  that  which 
all  the  world  wants — the  motive  power  :  Fire,  which  is  the  Body  of 
Life,  as  Light  is  its  Soul.  Nature  considered  rationally — that  is  to 
say,  submitted  to  the  process  of  thonp^ht — is  a  unity  in  diversity  of 
phenomena,  a  harmony  or  blending  together  of  all  created  things, 
however  dissimilar  in  form  and  attributes :  one  great  whole  (to  irav) ; 
but  it  must  be  animated  by  the  Breath  of  Life.  I  had  perfected  my 
bit  of  nature,  but  as  yet  it  was  only  so  ranch  nature  morte.  It  was 
still-life,  and  needed  vivifying.  If  yon  wish  to  know  how  I  obtained 
fire,  you  have  only  to  turn  to  ray  brief  and  imperfect  (but  still  to  a 
certain  extent  appreciative)  biography,  as  given  by  a  certain  pedant 
who  flourished  in  the  last  century,  and  called  Lenipriere.  Yes,  I 
cheated  Zeus,  and  brought  down  a  flash  of  his  own  lightnings  from 
Olympus  at  the  end  of  a  ferule  (how  do  you  feel  now.  Dr.  Benjamin 

•  Waa  not  a  somewhat  Bimilar  remark  made  in  the  Dedication  to  the  EDglish 
people  of  certain  Letters  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  one  Juti\>i&1 
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Franklin,  with  your  so-called  lightning-conductor?).  With  this 
igncons  element  did  I  imhae  Miss  Spinks ;  hut  the  heat  was  internal, 
and  all  as  yet  was  dumb.  The  caloric  in  your  body  gives  forth  no 
brightness,  does  it  ?  The  Patent  Woman  wanted  light — that  is  to 
say,  thought,  a  Spirit ;  and  that,  all-cunning  mortal  that  I  was,  I  was 
impotent  (the  artfullest  mortal,  according  to  Lempriere,  that  ever 
lived ;  and  how  Jove  hated  me  !)  to  fabricate.  So  I  imparted  to  the 
Patent  Woman  a  portion  of  the  Evil  Spirit  that  was  within  me.  She 
breathed  with  my  breath,  felt  with  my  feelings,  hated  with  my  hates, 
but  only  in  degree,  and  when  I  chose ;  for,  by  a  skilfully  elaborate 
arrangement  of  escapements  and  compensation  balances,  I  could 
reduce  her  mental  machinery  to  a  passive  and  quasi-negative 
state.  With  a  whole  turn  of  a  particular  handle  I  could  send  her  to 
sleep,  and  then  I  took  no  further  trouble  about  her  until  I  chose  to 
wake  her.  The  happiest  part  of  her  intellectual  organisation  was  a 
state  of  intellect  produced  by  a  three-quarter  turn  of  a  handle,  and  the 
tying  down  of  a  central  spring,  which  permitted  her  only  to  talk  non- 
sense— to  babble  and  prate  about  balls  and  garden-parties,  croquet, 
polo,  operas,  Boyal  Academy  exhibitions,  ritualistic  performances, 
spiritual  manifestations,  fancy  fairs,  Schools  of  Cookery,  Social  Science 
Congresses,  three- volume  novels,  Salvini's  Hamlet,  the  dog  ''Minos'* 
(J  knew  the  real  Minos :  ho  was  a  judge  in  Tartarus),  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  and  other  frivolities.  With  that  handle  tamed 
and  that  spring  secured,  she  could  be  trusted  to  think,  quite  mecha- 
nically, about  dressing  and  adorning  herself  with  jewelry;  about 
dyeing  her  hair  and  powdering  her  face  ;  about  riding  in  Rotten  Row 
and  driving  in  the  Park ;  about  scolding  her  maid  and  snubbing 
her  milliner.  Under  these  conditions  she  could  do  neither  good  nor 
harm  ;  and  almost  incessantly  occupied  as  I  was  at  that  period  (I  was 
bringing  out  my  great  scheme  for  a  vertical  railway  through  the  terres- 
trial globe  from  Hyde-park-comer  to  George-street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  and  money  was  beginning  to  come  in  by  the  million),  it 
was  a  relief  to  me  to  set  the  mechanism  of  the  Patent  Woman  on  an 
endless  strap,  which  I  tabulated  as  mere  **  Women's  Babil  and  Bijou 
business.''  But  when  I  had  a  little  time  for  diversion,  I  moved  the 
strap  on  to  another  set  of  wheels,  pulled  out  other  stops,  turned  other 
handles,  opened  other  valves,  moved  other  springs,  and  caused  the 
Patent  Woman  to  play  the  very  Deuce.  This  I  was  enabled  to  do 
by  means  of  my  Patent  Tube,  which  was  infinitely  flexible,  per- 
fectly invisible  and  impalpable,  and  susceptible  of  indefinite  pro- 
longation. For  example,  I  might  be  at  Moscow  or  Samarcand  or 
Shanghai,  and  by  means  of  my  Tube — to  which  was  fitted  a  delicate 
amber  mouthpiece — I  could  communicate  with  the  heart  of  Miss 
Spinks — Cordelia  Spinks  it  was  my  whim  to  call  her — instanta- 
neously. To  be  sure,  I  never  received  any  coherent  answers  to  my 
communications,  beyond  certain  earth-currents,  which  warned  me 
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ihit  mj  meiBsages  had  been  received^  because,  yon  see,  there  was 
now  only  one  heart  between  us — mine ;  and  a  yindictiye  heart  it  was, 
deeeitfbl  above  all  things,  and  Desperately  Wicked.  In  your  ignorance 
ind  conceit  you  may  think  that  no  such  Tube  was  possible,  and  no 
such  means  of  correspondence  possible.  Go  to  !  Did  you  never 
hear  of  Galvani  and  Yolta,  of  Wheatstone  and  Morse  ?  It  was 
only  that  I  knew  a  little  more  than  they  knew — that  was  all. 

'  We,  however,  who  are  masters  of  natural  magic,  are  cautious  as 
to  making  too  public  proclamation  of  the  preternatural  secrets  we 
possess,  lest  that  which  we  do  should  be  confounded  with  the  gross 
tnd  vulgar  thaumaturgy  of  the  spirit-rapping  jugglers,  and  so  lead 
to  our  being  branded  as  impostors  or  madmen.  You  remember  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  for  not  believing  in 
ghosts  :  he  had,  himself,  seen  too  many  spirits,  that  true  philosopher 
said.  Thus  I  have  the  profoundest  disbelief  in  so-called  spiritualistic 
manifestations ;  because  nothing  is  easier  to  me  than  to  make  dis- 
embodied spirits  walk,  talk,  and  dance  rigadoons,  and  because  I  am 
in  hourly  communication  with  the  ghosts  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes, 
Albertns  Magnus,  Robert  Stephenson,  and  the  great  Mr.  Twalmley, 
the  inventor  of  the  Floodgate  Iron.  Miss  Spinks  was  a  mystery  ; 
jet  I  so  contrived  matters  that  to  the  majority  of  mankhid  she 
appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  normal  personage.  I  made  her  an 
orphan  and  a  great  Australian  heiress,  with  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  land,  flocks,  herds,  boiling-down  establishments,  and 
gold-mines.  I  gave  her  a  dame  de  compagnie — an  ancient  dame 
with  truly  refined  manners,  and  who  was  the  widow  of  the  managing 
director  of  a  famous  life-insurance  company,  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
which  (it  smashed  for  a  million  and  a  half)  had  impelled  many 
half-pay  officers,  country  clergymen,  confiding  spinsters,  and  other 
simpletons  of  that  sort,  to  commit  suicide.  About  introducing  Miss 
Spinks  into  the  highest  circles  of  rank  and  fashion  I  had  very  little 
difficulty.  Were  not  her  bankers,  Messrs.  Blunt,  Stiff,  & 
Mopusses,  of  Lombard-street,  fully  aware  that  she  was  worth  half 
a  million  sterling  in  hard  cash  ?  that  I  had  been  her  guardian,  but 
that  she  was  no  ward  in  Chancery,  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  and 
her  own  mistress  ?  By  the  way,  I  had  made  her  as  beautiful  as  Helen 
of  Troy. 

*  It  was  the  business  of  the  Patent  Woman — that  is  to  say,  I  made 
it  my  business — that  she  should  go  about  the  world  Breaking  the 
Hearts  of  Men.  There  were  a  number  of  people  upon  whom  I 
wished  to  be  revenged,  and  I  made  her  carry  out  my  work  of  ven- 
geance to  admiration.  She  was  the  most  outrageous  flirt  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  world  of  fashion.  From  April  until  August 
she  flirted  in  London.  Then,  after  breaking  a  few  hearts  at  Good- 
wood, she  used  to  go  to  the  Highlands,  and  drive  the  gentlemen 
grouse-shooters  to  distraction.     Betuming  southward,  she  TioxildL 
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make  all  the  ladies  at  Scarborongh  jealous  aud  all  the  men  wieiched ; 
and  having  thrown  all  Tonbridge  Wells  into  a  state  of  hopeleaB 
despondency,  she  wonld  set  Brighton  by  the  ears  until  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  Then  she  would  go  to  Borne  and  Naples, 
and  flirt  there  till  March.  Coming  back  byway  of  Venice,  Monaco, 
Nice,  and  Paris,  she  would  then  be  quite  ready  for  another  season  of 
heart-breaking  in  London.  Of  course  everybody  of  the  other  sex 
who  was  single  wanted  to  marry  her.  Of  course  they  all  declared 
that  they  adored  the  ground  she  walked  upon.  Of  course  ibey 
covered  reams  of  Messrs.  Partridge  &  Cooper's  vellum-wove  clab* 
house  note-paper  with  their  ridiculous  protestations  of  passion  and 
devotion.  She  was  wooed  by  bankers,  she  was  wooed  by  brewers ;  by 
baronets,  by  bankrupts,  and  by  officers  in  the  Household  Brigade ;  by 
members  of  Parliament,  beneficed  clergymen,  peers  of  the  realm, 
gin  distillers,  pre-Bafiaellite  painters,  and  coal-owners ;  by  the  veiy 
elite  of  society,  in  a  word.  Her  plan — my  plan — was  to  lead  the 
fools  on,  to  inveigle  them  with  her  soft  eyes  and  low  replies,  to  proYe 
herself  a  great  enchantress  in  deceit ;  and  when  they  placed  their 
coronets,  their  money-bags,  or  their  wit  at  her  feet  and  pfopoaed 
marriage,  then^ — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — the  Patent  Woman  shut  up  her 
fan  with  a  sharp  click,  and  laughed  in  their  faces.  And  then  would 
I  replace  my  amber  tube  beneath  my  garments,  next  to  my  heart, 
and,  in  the  solitude  of  my  private  office  in  Great  George-stree!, 
Westminster,  would  I  dance  a  dance  that  Kofifee  Kalcalli  might  have 
envied,  and  sing  a  song  of  joy  in  which  the  chorus  might  have  been 
joined  by  the  devils  of  the  pit. 

'  She  flirted  with  my  brother  Epimethus,  who  offered  to  elope  with 
her,  and  whose  wife  Pandora,  after  vainly  trying  to  poison  Mias 
Spinks  with  hydrate  of  chloral,  administered  in  the  celebrated  Vino 
Cockalorum  (a  natural  sherry),  tried  to  poison  herself  by  having 
her  boudoir  hung  with  highly-arsenicated  wall-paper  and  taking  im- 
moderate doses  ofthe  well-known  Fiftieth  Hussars*  **  pick-me-up,"  a 
restorative  composed  of  Batby's  solution  of  opium,  petroleum,  nitro- 
glycerine. Old  Tom,  gunpowder,  Bourbon  whisky,  and  c-ayenne 
pepper.  E8|)ecially  did  she  flirt  with  my  old  enemy  Dr.  Mercury, 
the  fashionable  physician,  a  great  ally  and  toad-eater  of  old  Zena, 
and  whom  (i  mean  Mercury)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  to 
have  been  the  most  inveterate,  the  most  audacious,  and  the  most 
impudent  liar,  swindler,  thief,  and  scoundrel  [0  Mr.  Prometheus, 
Mr.  Prometheus !]  that  I  ever  knew.  Mercury,  indeed,  is  said  to 
be  a  distant  relation  of  my  Olympian  enemy ;  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  whether  that  wicked  old  Zeus  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Mademoiselle  Maia,  premier  siijet  of  the  Paris  Opera  House, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  Mercury's  mamma.  I  was 
bound  to  admit  that  Cordelia  had  no  chance  of  breaking  this  cunning 
rascal's  heart,  for  the  caitiff  had  none  to  be  broken ;  but  I  had  great 
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B  joiiDg  fellow  whom  the  physician  brought 
tt  captain  in  tlio  Blues,  but  whose  name,  eo] 
lage  to  catch.     The  joiing  varlet  was  oxi 
bokmg  and  aa  vain  as  a  peacock.     He  made  love 

I    Cordelia  pretended,  as  uenal,  to  encouraf*e  hia  suit, 
was  all  the  most  exquisite  hypocrisy  ou  her  part — ■ 
unber- month  pieced  Tube  by  mo? — but,  so  foolish  are 
beve  that  old  Mre.  Policy,  the  widow  of  the  mant^ 
tbe  Collapsed  Insurance  Company,  was  really  bead  o  -« 

1   with  this  conceited  young  popinjay,  who  spent  about 

t  year  and  was  without  a  penny  to  bless  himself  wit  •• 

'  The  fashionable  physician  and  I  kept  up  a  decent  sno  ' 

^p.     We  hated  each  other  y    '    dehcions  virulence' 
claims  of  mere  hatred  wero  to  bo  uuuiitted  in  the  conduct  •        i 

i)(society,bamamty  would  live  lonely  aa  so  many  Robinson  urus' ;, 

wd  diiiuer-parties,  to  say  nothing  of  soirees  damaiitex,  would  become 
Tirtual  impossibilities.  At  all  events,  towards  the  fag-end  of  the 
KSEon  of  167 — ,  I  was  not  at  all  averse  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
tiie  doAtor  to  dine  at  his  club,  the  Senior  Nus  Vomica,  in  Hanover- 
sqoare.  It  waa  a  parti  carre.  There  was  Mercury  himself,  an- 
other medical  man — old  Sir  Thanatos  Kitlmequick,  indeed,  of  Q-ny's 
Hospital— 41ie  good-looking  young  fellow  in  the  Blues  whose  name 
I  oHild  never  catch,  and  your  humble  servant.  It  was  a  wonderful 
ftnnor,  and  we  bad  some  more  wonderful  dry  champagne.  I  very 
nrely  take  fermented  beverages,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  beset  by 
I  curiously  acute  thirst.  I  remember  Mercury  making  ine  drink  a 
fttit  verre  of  kitmmel  before  dinner,  but  I  cannot  remember  bow 
Each  dry  champagne  I  took.  I  recollect  nothing,  indeed,  after  the 
cloth  had  been  drawn  for  dessert,  until  I  found  myself,  at  two  o'cloiik 
the  nest  afternoon,  in  bed  at  my  chambers  iu  the  Albany  (to  which 
I  often  retired  to  avoid  the  somewhat  oppressive  grandeur  of  Tower 
Caucasus).  My  watch,  rings,  and  pocket-book  {the  last  containing 
millions  in  bank-notes  and  cheques)  were  safe  ou  the  table  beside 
me,  hut  the  impalpable  and  invitlhle  tube  with  the  amber  mouth' 
piece  was  gone .' 

'  I  dressed  with  lightning  speed,  and  rushed  as  one  demented  into 
Piccadilly,  where  I  hailed  a  hansom,  and  bade  the  (fabftian  drive  me 
to  Kensington  Palace -gardens,  in  which  superb  district  Miss  Spinks, 
with  her  dame  de  campagnie,  occupied  a  splendid  mansion.  I  had 
a  private  pass-key  ;  but  just  as  I  was  inserting  it  in  the  lock,  the 
door  was  opened  from  within ;  and  the  young  fellow  in  the  Blues 
whose  name  I  never  could  catch  appeared  on  the  steps.  H^ooked 
fresher,  handsomer,  and  more  conceited  than  ever. 

"  The  ladies  are  at  home,"  he  said,  with  a  grin  ;   "  hut  before 
yoQ  go  np,  old  fellow,  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  you." 
'  He  held  me  with  his  glittering  eye,  he  linked  his  urn  i&t(a&«\ 
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we  descended  the  steps,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  walked  half-way 
to  Knightsbridge  Barracks  that  he  opened  his  lips. 

''  Miss  Spinks  has  accepted  me  as  her  husband/'  he  remarked. 
"  I  owe  ninety-fiye  thousand  pounds,  which  she  is  eager  to  pay ;  but 
then,  you  see,  I'm  Tery  well  connected,  and  when  my  goyemor  dies 
I  shall  come  in  for  something." 

*'  Miss  Spinks  is  a  fool,"  I  muttered,  grinding  my  teeth  as  though 
I  would  haye  ground  them  to  powder. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  went  on  this  young  fiend,  dropping  my  arm, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face,  putting  his  detestable  arms  akimbo,  and 
bursting  into  a  horse-laugh.  ''  'Tis  you  who  are  the  fool — ^the  spotted, 
striped,  piebald  fool.  You  old  Duffer !  you  preposterous  old  Bloke  ! 
you  highly-ridiculous  Nincompoop  !  I  know  all  about  your  patents 
and  your  Patent  Woman  too,  and  I've  got  your  patent  invisible  and 
impalpable  Tube  now  underneath  my  white  waistcoat." 

'  And  from  that  abhorred  yestment  I  saw  the  fatal  amber  mouth- 
piece peeping. 

"  You  Oaf,"  the  demon  resumed;  "  we  made  you  tight  last  night 
and  collared  your  little  game.  A  very  pretty  little  game  it  Wm,  but 
Mercury  and  I  were  two  too  many  for  you.  You're  loo'd,  my  ami- 
able friend.  What  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  can  do  you  know  from 
old  experience  well  enough,  but  you  have  yet  to  know  lalfL  I  am  the 
son  of  Aphrodite  and  of  Mars.  I  am  Anteros — avrt  tp(og,  Amor 
Mututis,  Who  can  withstand  me,  from  Zeus  to  the  beggar-girl 
washing  watercresses  at  a  drinking  fountain  ?  I  am  Love,"  he 
said,  and  vanished  in  a  roseate  cloud ;  and  the  clothes  which  he 
kicked  off  his  execrably  white  body  as  he  flew  into  the  regions  of 
Space  (clothes  all  made  by  Smalpage,  and  none  of  them  paid  for) 
were  picked  up  by  a  Jew  clothesman  and  sold  that  self-same  evening 

in  Petticoat-lane.' 

♦  *  ♦  *  »  ♦ 

I  forgot  to  state  whence  I  obtained  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Prometheus,  C.E.  They  were  given  to  me  by  my  respected  friend 
Dr.  Chump,  of  Moonymount  House  Asylum,  Twickenham.  Mr. 
Prometheus,  I  think,  died  there. 


CisxoT  some  one  invent  a  new  amusement  ?  Is  the  mtel'""*  ■  i 
t^  so  p03r  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  origination  of  a  new  '"  ' 
Xero — bnt  every  one  knows  this — offered  half  his  kingdom  K  >" 

pleasure  :  yet,  to  be  sure,  his  ideas  of  pleasure  were  so  exce( 
debased  that  we  ore  glad  no  one  responded  to  the  call.    A  <- 

rare  for  Nero  could  have  only  meant  a  new  iniquity ;  and  av 
sere  exhausted  under  bis  empire.  We  live,  however,  under  Ob 
ban  cirihsation,  not  under  Roman  cormptiou ;  and  it  should  not  be 
bard  to  find  a  new  pleasure  of  the  licit  and  iutellectual  kind.  We 
need  not  search  for  too  iesthetical  delights ;  we  need  not  fix  our  stand- 
ird  too  high ;  but  we  loigbt  soar  into  something  a  httle  above  the 
neiaga  without  the  risk  of  being  thought  quite  utopian.  For  ex- 
Ifflple,  take  the  normal  recreation  of  the  half-educated  Londoners — 
Uiat  detestable  bathos,  a  music-hall.  Wo  say '  bathos,'  because  there 
is  an  iafiiuta>de scent  from  the  promise  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea. 
The  promise  is  music,  but  we  have  noise ;  the  notion  is  recreation, 
but  we  have  coarseness;  the  thing  designed  is  to  dissipate  the  world's 
tm,  instead  of  which  there  is  a  dissipation  of  the  head  and  the  heart, 
md  also  of  the  Uver  and  the  lungs.  People  are  invited  to  hear  songs, 
md  they  bear  scarcely  even  decently- wrapped  ribaldrj*.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  them  to  pass  an  evening  pleasantly,  and  the  pleasantness 
is  grimace  and  buffoonery.  Beer  and  porter,  pipes,  whisky,  and 
btaady,  are  the  supplements  of  the  intellectual  treat.  The  correla- 
lires  are  in  harmony  with  the  ideal ;  and  what  the  liahitne  must 
feel  vhen  he  comes  away  from  the  debauch  it  is  really  appalling  to 
think.  A  thick  miat  of  obscurity,  relieved  only  by  headache  and  by 
i  sense  of  having  paid  to  be  hrutalised,  must  he  the  companions  he 
lakes  with  him  to  bed.  We  are  not  speaking  of  any  music-hall  in 
puticukr — no  doubt  some  are  better  than  others — but  of  the  ordi- 
itary  places  of  this  class  of  entertainment  which  may  bo  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  Their  genius  is  dissipation,  not  amnse- 
inent ;  their  characteristic  is  ^-ulgarity,  not  fine  art ;  their  effect  is 
ilelerioration,  not  solace.  Just  one  step  in  advance  of  the  '  penny 
gaff,'  they  minister  to  kindred  aspirations.  No  one  ever  got  improve- 
ment from  a  music-hall — happy  they  who  only  get  headaches. 

There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  world  more  lugubrious  than 

what  is  popularly  called  a  '  comic  song.'    It  is  an  insult  to  humanity; 

it  combines  every  feature  of  bad  music,  of  bad  sentiment,  bad  principle, 

bad  breeding ;  yet  these  songs  are  the  staple  cntertainmeul  ai  mo%\: 
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of  the  metropolitan  masic-halla;  and  their  spirit  permeate b  the  home- 
life  of  the  thonsanJa  who  hear  them  in  the  halls.       You  see  yoiui;; 
men  and  maidena  distorting  their  persons,  while  shrieking  out  the 
refrains  of  these  songs,  down  every  by-street  and  alley  in  Lonilou, 
and  even  over  their  simple  homely  meals.     These  songs  ore  then- 
fore  an  engine  of  education  in  the  down  plains  of  rudeness  and  bid 
morals.     We  do  not  suggest  that  they  should  be  pat  down  by  the 
police,  but  by  the  common  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  puhlie. 
No  one  supposes  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  betnean 
roaghness  and  breach  of  the  Decalogue ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  most  brusque  of  our  natives  are  the  best  believers,  best  dtiiraa, 
best  moralists.     But  these  songs  are  expressly  concocted  to  bmk 
down  the  barriers  of  decorum,  to  insinuate  bad  morals  under  the 
pretext  of  jest,  loose  manners  under  the  play  of  esprit.     There  are 
two  kinds  of  refinement— the  natural  and  the  instilled ;  and  both 
are  good  auxiliaries  of  propriety.     Propriety  in  itself  is  mere  tn^ 
ping :  it  is  the  toilet  of  society  and  of  intercourse  ;  it  has  no  moit 
except  as  a  machinery,  as  a  hedge-work  against  lawless  intruaioi. 
But  if  you  do  away  with  the  defences  of  decorum,  you  estposeiist 
principles  to  danger ;  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  painfdlly  Bhow 
than  in  the  fmita  of  these  detestable  songs.     The  people  only  like 
them  because  they  know  of  nothing  better :   were  tkey  tanght  to 
prefer  good-class  mnaic,  they  would  appreciate  it  as  much  aa  tbeii 
superiors.      But  the  super6cial  interests  of  the  managers  of  musii:-     ' 
halls  lie  in  the  maintenance  of  low  standards  ;  nor  will  they  combine 
to   elevate  those   standards   at  the  risk  of  a  momentary  surprisf- 
They  would  have  everything  their  own  way,  if  they  would  only  com- 
bine;  for  the  people  have  grown  attached  to  the  muaic-halls.     A- 
committoe  of  taste  would  be  an  excellent  institution  to  preside  oveT 
this  class  of  entertainment.     There  is  no  fear  of  the  Govemmea^ 
interfering  to  suppress  any  amount  of  exuberance ;  but  this  is  n*' 
reason  why  the  managers  themselves  should  not  coalesce  to  elevatr^ 
the  people. 

It  is  just  possible  that  tho  taste  of  a  music-hall  has  been  gm9'' 
rated  hy  the  example  of  the  stupe.  It  was  not  until  buffoonery 
became  popular  in  many  theatre^  that  music-halls  were  so  much  a^ 
invented.  Antics  on  the  stage,  and  a  low  class  of  wit,  inoculated 
the  '  gods'  of  the  galleries ;  and  then  it  was  thought  desirable  tc 
provide  a  separate  institution  for  the  promotion  of  vulgarity  by  itselT- 
The  music-halls  have  reacted  on  the  stage.  We  have  now  tb^ 
nightly  introduction  of  music-hall  gestures,  music-hall  mimicry  and 
slang,  hy  artists  who  first  paraded  the  platform  of  the  music-hall 
before  they  appeared  on  the  stage.  There  is  no  telling  where  thiB 
may  end.  We  shall  soon  have  actors  standing  on  their  beads  ii' 
long  rows  in  front  of  the  foot-Jights  ;  while,  as  to  toilet,  the  ecoEoni'' 
in  qnmti^  will  make  atonement  for  the  extravagance  in  kind.     '  H 
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eommenoe  qn'a  peine  et  finit  tout  do  suite/  was  a  Frenchman's 
description  of  certain  toilets ;  and  the  only  adyance  to  be  looked  for 
is  in  greater  diffidence  in  the  commencement,  and  still  sharper 
tbmptness  in  the  end.  These  are  the  amenities  #f  certain  artists ; 
iod  if  the  stage  is  indebted  to  the  mnsic-hall  for  innovations,  it  was 
the  stage  which  first  suggested  the  mnsic-hall. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  moralise  when  we  would  really  elevate 
'ftrt/  or  to  depreciate  'modem  talent'  when  we  would  energise  its 
use,  we  should  like  to  trace  this  degeneracy  to  its  source — at  least  to 
inquire  who  is  to  blame.  An  Englishman  is  not  necessarily  an  idiot, 
Dor  is  he  physiologically  a  sot.  If  he  becomes  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  is  because  his  superiors  make  him  so.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
train  the  popular  mind  in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  improving 
ts  in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  below  par.  Taste  is  a  matter 
of  education  quite  as  much  as  of  nature  or  tradition ;  nor  would  any 
ooe  have  grossly  bad  taste  unless  it  were  caught  by  contagion.  At 
letst  thas  much  is  certain,  that  if  bad  taste  were  once  branded — con- 
demned by  the  popular  verdict — it  would  become  disgraceful  to  pro- 
fess a  predilection  for  the  gross  over  the  delicate  and  refined.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  more  natural  coarseness  among  the 
lowest  classes  than  there  is  amoug  the  highest :  whatever  coarse- 
ness eidsts  is  the  result  of  mere  habit,  and  mere  habit  is  the  result 
of  education.  Raise  the  standard  of  all  the  music-halls  in  London 
on  a  given  date  in  the  year  1876,  substitute  simultaneously  elegant 
pleasures  for  such  as  are  uneducated  and  low,  and  within  a  period 
of  three  months  you  would  get  no  one  to  return  to  the  present  bar- 
barian view.  The  very  people  who  applaud  gestures  which  are  the 
physical  exponents  of  equivocal  if  not  malicious  intent  would  feel 
themselves  insulted  if  such  gestures  were  repeated  when  once  they 
had  acquired  good  taste.  And  so  of  music,  of  songs,  of  cunning 
rhymes.  That  ineffable  insipidity  which  divides  empire  with  vul- 
piritv  is  the  result  of  fixed  canons  of  taste  :  and  those  canons  are 
the  creation  of  the  managers  who  have  pandered  to  morbid  ideas. 
Ha<l  all  managers  insisted — we  gladly  except  one  or  two — upon 
adoptinj^  at  the  first  a  good  standard,  with  a  view  to  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  the  people  would  have  risen  perforce  to  that  standard 
instead  of  sinking  down  into  the  abyss. 

To  nrturn  to  our  initiatory  question.  Cannot  some  one  invent  a  new 
pleasure  ?  Here  we  are  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
T<:i  in  point  of  public  entertaiimients  we  are  practically  in  the 
saiiie  state  as  were  our  forefathers  in  the  time  of  the  first  George. 
Wi,'  Imve  banished  certain  grosser  entertainments,  such  as  the  cock- 
{'it,  the  bear-bait,  the  badger- worry ;  and  we  have  added  a  polytech- 
Lic*  und  strange  shini-cSy  with  possibly  superior  concerts.  But  the 
p«'nnt  to  be  impressed  is  that  no  new  aspiration  has  called  for  a  new 
kind  of  pastime.     For  example,  in  the  summer,  what  are  l\ie  \>ooy 
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people  to  do  ?  The  parks  are  very  pleasant  on  fine  eyenings,  but  they 
are  not  precisely  places  of  amusement.  Onr  Execative  does  not 
know  how  to  utilise  them.  The  tea-gardens^  such  as  Cremome  and 
the  Surrey,  are  ^efly  remarkable  for  statues  and  gravel  walks,  for 
*  bars'  and  for  theatrical  borrowings.  There  is  nothing  new  in  them, 
unless  Captain  Boyton  volunteer  his  odd  swimming,  or  Signor  Some- 
body invent  a  fi'esh  peril.  Intellect,  in  its  march  and  its  progress 
— ^we  are  perpetually  vaunting  this  march  and  this  progress — ^has 
not  developed  even  a  new  bagatelle  out  of  the  mighty  stores  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  inhabitants 
of  Pompeii  used  to  sit  in  the  open  theatre  on  stone  tiers.  We  have 
invented  stalls  and  very  otiose  private  boxes;  but  the  perform- 
ances have  changed  little  in  character.  Music-halls  are  degenerated 
theatres.  Had  tobacco  and  spirits  been  popular  during  the  Heptarchy, 
it  is  possible  that  Egbert,  when  he  united  the  seven  kingdoms, 
might  have  licensed  not  dissimilar  ventures.  The  Italian  Opera  is 
too  exclusive  to  be  numbered  in  the  rdle  of  plebeian  entertainments; 
for  even  those  who  can  afford  to  go  to  the  gallery  have  to  suffer 
physical  pain  for  their  pleasure.  Music  was  known  as  an  amuse- 
ment before  the  invention  of  even  sackbuts  and  psalteries,  and  we 
suppose  it  was  paid  for  in  coins  fax  less  portable  than  the  sixpence 
or  even  the  half-crown.  The  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  '  the  publie' 
has  not  advanced  in  the  facilities  of  intelligent  pastime,  but  has  in 
the  main  only  abated  the  more  muscular  features  of  out*door  and 
manly  excitement. 

What,  then,  would  you  propose  ?  is  the  very  natural  question 
which  ensues  on  these  depreciatory  remarks.  Nay,  it  is  for  some 
original  genius  to  strike  out  an  idea  which  shall  electrify  popular 
cravings.  We  propose  nothing.  We  only  say  that,  since  we  are 
told  every  day  that  we  live  in  the  most  enlightened  of  centuries,  and 
that  England  is  the  most  enlightened  of  nations,  it  seems  strange 
that  no  meteor  of  genius  can  evolve  a  brand-new  entertainment. 
Given  the  yearnings  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind  plu^  the 
yearnings  for  an  enlivened  repose,  and  we  ask  for  the  discovery 
of  that  adequate  novelty  which  shall  satisfy  both  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  principle  in  psychology,  that  a  man's 
wants  are  correlative  with  his  appreciations;  that  his  enjoyment 
is  incomplete  unless  the  proffered  satisfaction  is  equivalent  to  his 
highest  ideal.  It  will  be  replied  that  this  satisfaction  is  no  more 
possible  in  pastime  than  in  learning,  in  business,  or  in  virtue.  We 
grant  this.  But  though  the  satisfaction  be  for  the  most  part  im- 
practicable, the  aspiration  should  continue  to  be  high ;  and  a  point 
we  would  insist  on  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  to  uplift 
the  pleasures  of  the  poor ;  it  is  the  duty  of  persons  who  profess  a 
fine  taste  to  try  to  impregnate  the  vulgar ;  it  is  a  positive  obligation 
to  raise  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  raising  their 
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pHnciplcs.     There  cannot  be  a  question  that  pleaBores  are  educa- 
tional^ 'juite  as  much  as  is  labour  or  suffering.     They  are  more  »/> 
in  one  reaped,  that  they  are  token  spontaneously,  and  imbibed  ioi 
the  system  with  a  will.    Now,  since  the  pleasures  of  the  people — 
lie  hanl-worldiig  poor — are  of  necessity  limited  and  cheap,  and  sir' 
Ihe  temptations  of  these  classes  are  gross  in  the  extreme  (the  a 
hoase,  the  skitlle- ground,  '  Sunday  papers'),  it  is  all  the  more  essei 
tial  that  their  higher  relaxations  should  qualify  the  effects  of  the 
tiWcT.     The  rich  will  not  go  among  the  poor ;  the  educated  w 
not  mix  mth  the  uneducated ;  the  refined  and  the  exquisite  will  i 
"nil  their  perceptions  by  contact  with  the  rough  sons  of  toil;  th- 
ail  the  tnoie  reason  why  they  should  charitably  give  attention  to  t 
institations  which  '  educate'  the  poor.     Be  it  remembered  that  tne 
fiilarc  interests  of  England  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  working 
men,  ami  that  if  anything  should  ever  upset  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  it  will  come  from  these  ranks— from  no  other ;  therefore  ia 
it  that  we  should  do  our  very  beat  to  uphft,  not  to  degrade,  the 
iippni-ialion  of  the  masses  ;  and  chief  among  the  instruments  at  onr 
rotQinand  are  the  '  pleasures'  with  which  we  proride  them.     Yon 
cannot  make  men  read  when  they  are  wearied  with  a  day's  work ; 
yoa   cannot  force  them  to  attend  church  on  Sundays ;  you  cannot 
persuade  tbcm  to  sit  on  forms  at  evening-schools ;  but  you  can  give 
tfa«m  n  tiiste  for  '  educating'  amusements  in  preference  to  debasing  and 
etMTKe.    Very  dull,  very  fallacions  was  that  conduct  of  certain  plaintiffs 
in  shutting  up  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton ;  very  feeble  is  that  pseudo- 
piety  of  Sabbatarians  which  would  silence  good  music  on  a  Sunday; 
rery  short-sighted  is  that  Pharisaism  of  some  M.P.a  which  would 
close  places  of  instruction  on  the  '  Sabbath-day,'  as  if  idleness  were 
more    profitable  than  thought.     The  great  masses  of  the  English 
poor   have  no  opportunity  but  the  Sunday  for  the  study  of  either 
nature  or  art ;  yet  their  superiors  make  them  pass  Sunday  stupidly, 
pmvidiiig  music-halls  for  their  Saturday  evenings.    If  public-houaes 
may  be  opened  for  several  hours  on  a  Sunday,  and  if  tradesmen  may 
dHvr  a  tlourishing  business  on  the  condition  that  they  put  up  one 
ohnttf^r — 0,  comic  homage  to  the  national  hypocrisy ! — ^why  may  not 
pirtnre -galleries  and  museuma  be  opened,  and  why  is  not  good  music 
permitted?  There  need  be  no  interference  with  church-hours.  Places 
of  instruction  might  be  regulated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  hun- 
dreds  on  hundreds  of  public-houses.      There  ia  more  need  of  good 
instruction  than  of  bad  beer,  more  advantage  in  cherishing  art  than 
tobacco.     There  are  a  thousand  cigar-shops   open  every  Sunday, 
which  employ  the  services  of  at  least  two  thousand  people,  and  this 
is  thought  reasonable  and  even  necessary  ;  but  the  alternate  employ- 
ment of  a  few  scores  of  guides  in  our  galleries,  public  librarioe, 
mnseums,  is  ceteemod  to  be  a  breach  of  a  commandment.     Incon- 
mstency,  sfaallowDeBB,  hypocrisy  !     Keep  to  the  good  priac\p\e  &b.\ 
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you  ?  By  the  flowers,  it  hangs  down  his  back  as  if  it  were  the  index 
to  the  yery  centre  of  the  place  he'll  go  to  after  he  has  done  wearing 
cnes/     Again  the  langhter  resounded. 

Lord  Daleness,  commonly  called  '  Lord  Dulness'  in  his  absence^ 
pooh-poohed  such  trifling.  How  could  he  make  a  stroke  with  a  lair 
cue  made  by  a  barber  ?  such  nonsense  ! 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  the  General  wears  a  false  cu^  do 
you  ?     General,  here  is  Daleness  swearing  your  cue  is  a  false  me.' 

'  Give  you  my  honour  it  is  all  my  own  hair.  Examine  it ;  see 
for  yourself.  By  all  the  furies,  Daleness,  I'll  have  you  out.  TVait 
till  I  find  a  friend ;  you'll  slander  me  thus,  will  you  ?  We'll  see, 
we'll  see ;  0  yes  !* 

'  And  behind  your  back,  too,'  exclaimed  Castlebray. 

'  And  all  down  your  back  as  well,'  shouted  Lord  Donomoo. 

'  And  up  the  back  of  your  head  likewise ;  0,  it's  too  bad.  Dale- 
ness, you  ought  to  know  better,'  said  the  young  Marquis  of  jaog- 
hame,  grave  as  a  judge. 

'  I — dear  me — no,  no !  I  assure  you  on  my  sacred  hnoor, 
Oeneral.' 

'  0,  we  all  heard  it — all,  all.  Don't  think  to  get  out  of  u  that 
way — ^you  must  fight :  go  out  like  a  man.  The  General's  i  fine 
shot ;  he  is,  I  can  assure  you.  By  all  the  flowers,  I  saw  hn  cut 
the  stem  of  a  rose  in  two  at  twelve  paces  yesterday  morning— best 
shot  ever  I  saw ;  he's  a  broth  of  a  boy.  Little  is  the  half  H  give 
for  your  chance,  Daleness;  but  don't  be  downhearted — his  had  may 
shake,  yours  micst ;  by  chance  he  may  miss  you,  by  chane  you 
may  hit  him — don't  you  see  ?' 

'  But  I  don't  mean — ' 

'  Of  course  not ;  you  don't  mean  to  be  challenged  before  us  all 
for  nothing.  You're  right;  I  wouldn't  myself.  Go  it — b  him 
again  !  Best  go  out  and  wait  till  he  sends  his  friend.  WhoviU  he 
get  ?  0,  that  fire-eating  Major  Helloran,  you  may  be  sure.  Devil 
a  better;  he'd  make  a  fight  between  two  straws,  and  sei  both 
home  toes  up  and  soles  foremost.  The  General  gives  him  s  much 
a  year  as  a  retaining  fee.' 

'  0,  the  cold-blooded  murderer  !'  said  Daleness,  with  a  pronged 
groan  and  a  cold  chill  down  his  back.  The  laughter  was  uprcrious. 
Somebody  who  first  gained  breath  enough  to  speak  kindly  sai : 

'Daleness,  go  to  your  room;  write  your  letters.  Your  Till  is 
made,  no  doubt — a  brave  man  is  always  prepared.  Quite  rigt  too. 
Your  lady  is  the  best  to  write  to ;  she's  cool.  If  your  letter  laches 
her  before  the  event  comes  ofiF,  she  won't  spoil  sport — adnrably 
cool  she  is.' 

'  Consumedly !'  growled  Daleness.  '  She'd  see  me  shot  le  an 
old  worn-out  hound,  and  go  to  a  ball  straight  from  the  ground-do  it 
herself^  that  she  would^  hang  her !    0,  I  know  her ;  and  sh  and 
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lUt  mnrdering  General  are  so  thick  too.     Sbonlda' 
plftQued  tbing.' 

•  Looks  lerif  like  it,' 

'  By  George !  I'll  go  to  my  Inwyer ;  he  is  down  nen 
batliing.     I  won't  be  shot  like — like — an  old  hound — I  w 

■  Qiiilo  right ;  oiily  the  worst  of  it  is — '  — 
'  Whtit— what  ?     Eh?' 

■You'll  be  posted.' 

■  Hotter  be  posted  than  riddled.' 

'  True ;  jou  may  live  to  he  posted  again,  and  kicked  often. 
Tell  you  what,  Daleness;  I'll  go  for  you,  so  you  won't  be  seen  in 
il.  Yonr  law-man  can  send  the  conatuhles  all  quiet  and  snug,  yoii 
how.  eh?' 

■  God  biess  you,  you're  my  savioiu-.  Go,  make  haste ;  if  yon 
full  down,  don't  stop  to  get  up  again.  No  time  must  be  lost.  And, 
I  say.  I'll  go  to  bed ;  I  am  )io(  well.  Brighton  never  did  agree  with 
lue :  there  is  something  in  the  air,  I  think.' 

■  Well,  pistol-balla  in  the  air  make  it  very  unwholesome.     Tw" 
vore  ahot  here  last  week,  you  know — one  is  dead,  the  other  dying 
JOo  koow  that — eh  ?' 

'  \o,  I  didn't.     0  merciful  powers  !' 

Lord  Daleness  vanished,  to  bury  himself  in  his  bed-clothes. 
The  ceiling  of  the  billiard-room  seemed  in  danger  of  being  blown 
op  by  the  explosions  of  laughter  that  followed  his  exit,  and  the 
episode  of  the  cue  furnished  amusement  for  the  day.  Lord  Castle- 
bray  said  to  Arthur  de  Vere,  whom  ho  had  observed  as  a  very  quiet 
witness  of  the  droll  scene,  though  apparently  wholly  absorbed  in  it : 

•  What  do  you  think  of  Dulness  and  his  cue  ?' 

'  I  think  amongst  you  you  have  contrived  to  enliven  his  dulness 
tbrougb  his  fears,  and  that  he  will  mind  bis  p's  and  q's  in  future 
more  than  ever.' 

■faith,  that  is  good;  ho  will,  devil  a  doubt  of  that.'  And 
Lord  CasUebray  proceeded  to  repeat  to  all  present  the  yoong  sailor'a 
reply,  to  their  apparently  infinite  approval  and  delight,  for  they 
renewed  their  laughter  vehemently,  all  praising  De  Vere's  reply  as 
being  '  most  excellent,'  to  his  exceeding  surprise.  And  he  dryly 
temarked :  '  I  had  no  notion  that  such  veiy  small  wit  conld  be  at 
so  great  a  premium.  One  may  set  np  for  a  wit  at  Brighton  with  a 
very  little  capital  or  stock-in-trade.  Lord  Hazelmere's  theory  is 
that  men  with  brains  never  enter  the  army  or  the  navy,  otherwise 
one  might  fancy  the  war  had  let  ont  the  brains  of  the  present  gene- 
ration.' 

'  0,  that  is  an  unkind  cut !  When  men  praise  yoa,  it  is  wise 
to  give  them  credit  for  discernment.' 

•  "  Good  wine  needs  no  hush ;"  real  wit  reqoires  no  miproscopio 
powers  of  discrimination ;  it  asserts  itself.     When  BinsU.  \)«et  \& 
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highly  praised,  the  strong  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of  weakness,  or 
to  be  passed  over.' 

'Do  we  not  rather  think  where  there  is  something  tolerably 
good  there  is  still  something  better  7  a,sked  Lord  Montjoy,  who  had 
taken  warm  interest  in  the  yomig  officer,  possibly  because  he  had  a 
son  about  the  same  age  in  the  service. 

'  Not  always.  As  a  rule,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to 
depress  any  one  in  the  estimation  of  others  than  a  reputation  for 
mediocrity.  I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  that  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  young  officer,  who  had  just  joined  us  as  a  supernumerary,  was 
about  to  be  ordered  on  a  cutting-out  party.  ''Is  he  good  in  boat 
service  ?''  was  asked  of  the  lieutenant  who  had  brought  him  on  board, 
and  was  still  with  us  till  he  could  be  sent  to  his  own  ship.  "  He 
is  good  at  taking  the  bread-boat  ashore  and  bringing  it  back,"  was 
the  reply — "  very  good  indeed  ;  but  that  is  all  I  can  say  of  him." 
It  was  enough ;  although  a  midshipman  was  sadly  wanted,  he  was 
omitted,  till  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  our  first  lieutenant,  with 
whom  I  stood  well,  "  He  will  do,  sir;  I  am  sure  he  will.  Let  his 
boat  follow  mine ;  I  will  keep  an  eye  upon  him ;  he  sha'n't  go  wrong." 
He  went,  and  that  night  distinguished  himself  so  as  to  be  mentioned 
in  our  captain's  despatch.  But  he  would  have  lost  the  chance  had 
there  not  been  a  scarcity  of  reefers,  you  see.' 

'  And  had  you  not  generously  interfered  in  his  behalf.  May  I 
ask,  were  you  mentioned  in  the  same  despatch?'  said  Lord  Montjoy. 

'  0,  they  often  take  liberties  with  my  name !'  said  the  midship- 
man indifferently. 

*  And  may  I  inquire  what  was  the  name  of  the  young  lad  you 
befriended  ?' 

'  His  name  was,  and  is,  Arthur  Montjoy.  As  we  both  acted 
together  that  night,  and  managed  between  us  to  get  a  great  lump 
of  a  ship  out  of  the  enemy's  harbour,  while  all  of  the  crew  that  were 
on  board  were  sleeping  like  moonlight  on  still  salt  water,  as  if  never 
to  wake  again,  they  have  christened  the  vessel,  of  which  they  could 
not  guess  the  name,  the  Two  Arthurs  ;  and  in  that  name  she  is 
down  in  our  prize-list,  and  sent  to  the  prize-depot  at  Port  Mahon 
to  be  sold.  As  long  as  we  live  we  shall  be  known,  in  the  service 
at  least,  as  the  **  Two  Arthurs" — a  pretty  pair  we  are !' 

*  A  noble  pair!'  exclaimed  Lord  Hazelmere. 

'  Of  which  any  country  might  be  proud,'  said  the  Prince  em- 
phatically. He  had  entered  the  room  while  De  Vere  was  telling 
his  story.  *  I  know  Arthur  Montjoy ;  he  is  a  gallant  boy  !  Mont- 
joy, you  must  be  a  happy  father  to  call  him  son.' 

'Beheve  me,  I  am  as  happy  to  call  this  brave  lad  my  son's 
friend,  and  I  hope  my  friend  also.  Opportunity  is  the  great  desider- 
atum with  the  young  in  any  profession,  whether  of  arms  or  of  peace. 
But  for  the  opportunity  furnished  my  dear  boy  by  this  young  gen- 
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tleman,  Le  mast  have  been  still  undistinguished. 
indeed.     How  rare  to  find  the  ready  tact  and  the 
to  uflbrd  a  rival  such  a  happy  chance  of  showing  t 
in  him  in  one  person  jnst  when  wanted  !     I  assure  ji, 
yon  more  for  doiu^;  that  than  I  do  my  son  for  the  brave 
in  the  work.     And  I  must  honour  you  still  more,  know- 
well  know,  that  to  you  alone,  to  your  superior  kiiowled^.        -■ 
was  to  be  done  to  secure  your  prize,  and  how  to  do  it,  U)  y 
superior  geamanship,  in  all  and  each  of  which  iny  eon  waa  bo 
defieient,  is  to  be  attributed  the  capture  of  the  French  s 
sou  has  given  me  all  the  details ;  and  how  much  must  I  Luu^ur; 
when  I  know  that  yon  so  nobly  gave  to  my  son  an  equal  share 
the  credit  due  to  yourself !  Arthur  baa  told  us  (his  mother  and  i 
self}  all ;  but  oddly  enough,  in  his  eagernosa  to  tell  ua  the  hoi>' 
lie  had  gained  by  beiug  named  in  his  commander's  despatch  to 
Admiralty,  ho  forgot  to  tell  lis  your  name.     Not  till  the  discus 
aboQt  mediocrity  induced  you  to  mention  the  case  so  lightly  aa  y 
did,  had  I  the  hope  of  personally  thanking  the  friend  of  my  si 
and  had  1  not  kuowu  from  him  how  and  to  what  extent  you  re 
did  serve  him,  your  way  of  putting  it  would  have  left  me  quite 
the  dark.      You  are  too  modest.' 

*  I  was  never  accused  of  that  crime  before,'  said  Arthur. 

*  YoQ  do  not  do  justice  to  yourself.' 

'Well,  BO  that  I  have  done  my  beat  to  do  justice  to  ArtLi 
Montjoy,  you  need  not  grumble  ;  justice  is  done  to  one  of  the  Two 
Arthurs ;  that  is  enough.  Now  for  a  more  pleasant  subject — I  am 
sick  of  this.  I  would  sooner  have  my  hide  dressed  with  a  red-hot 
currycomb,  with  teeth  an  inch  long,  than  hear  myself  talked  about ; 
besides,  listeners  never  hear  good  of  themselves,  you  know.' 

The  Prince  patted  him  on  the  head,  saying,  '  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  wooden  walls  of  Uld  England  have  won  the  supremacy  of 
the  eeaa?' 

De  Vere  cried,  '  Et  to,  Prince !  Hast  thou  too  kissed  the  blamey- 
Htone?' 

Although  thns  engaged,  and  apparently  so  absorbed  in  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  since  he  entered  the  billiard -room,  Arthur  de 
Vere  was  in  reality  quite  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  .discover  the 
nature  and  drift  of  a  plot  of  some  kind  which  he  felt  assured  was 
being  formed,  and  would  soon  be  carried  out  unless  it  were  frus- 
trated. If  the  said  plot  were  of  an  evil  nature,  he  was  folly  bent 
upon  counterplotting  the  conspirators  by  some  means  or  other,  or, 
as  he  said  to  himself  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  cockpit,  '  I'U 
work  Tom  Cox's  traverse  vrithont  Euclid,  but  I'll  capsise  that  bit 
of  scheming.' 

Aa  he  generally  sat  silently  listening  to  the  conversation  passing 
aroand  him,  tmkBS  addressed  by  some  one  or  more  ottliow  ^toMixVt 
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his  being  silent  now  attracted  no  notice  whatever ;  but  the  Prince 
thonglit  there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  occnpjing  his 
thoughts,  and  gradually  drew  near  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
it  might  be.  He  playfully  pinched  the  youngster's  ear,  and  said  in 
a  low  tone : 

'  What  is  it  that  absorbs  your  attention,  my  young  friend  ?  I 
fancy  you  are  not  wholly  taken  up  by  what  is  passing  here.  Am  I 
right  r 

'  Quite  so.  Please  take  my  chair.  Look  across  the  window- 
sill  to  the  bottom  of  the  last  pagoda.  In  the  angle  there  you  will 
perceive  a  group  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  well  known  to 
you ;  the  others  may  not  be.  They  have  been  taking  the  height  of 
that  window  above  them  from  the  ground  ;  the  one  you  know  so  well 
went  up  to  take  some  measurement  there,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  man  who  is  making  notes  down  below,  and  he 
went  up  with  Lord  Dupeham,  and  took  a  fresh  measurement  himself; 
then  he  examined  the  woodwork  round  the  window,  particularly  at 
the  bottom,  as  if  to  ascertain  its  strength  or  capability  of  bearing 
weight.  If  I  guess  rightly,  they  want  to  have  a  rope-ladder  fixed 
there,  or  something  by  which  ascent  and  descent  may  be  made  with 
more  than  ordinary  weight.  How  could  Dupeham  gain  access  to 
that  extreme  end  of  the  wing  ?  I  heard  you  say  it  was  locked  np 
for  some  reaam  not  stated,  and  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than 
two  years.* 

'  It  has  been.  The  keys  must  have  been  obtained  surreptitiously. 
Surely  the  steward  would  not  have  lent  them  for  any  purpose ;  he 
well  knows  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Pavilion  was  to  be  kept 
closed.  Dupeham  must  have  some  scheme  or  other  in  contemplation 
not  intended  to  be  known ;  something  not  very  reputable,  I  fear. 
He  is  not  scrupulous.  I  would  give  much  to  know  what  it  is.  It 
may  be  something  involving  a  scandal.  The  last  time  he  was  here, 
about  a  year  since,  he  did  a  thing  that  was  not  creditable ;  but  your 
penetrating  eyes  were  not  over-looking  him.  I  must  ascertain  what 
he  is  about ;  but  how  ?  is  the  question.' 

'  Go  and  take  part  in  the  conversation  which  is  getting  rather 
warm  over  there.  Do  not  once  look  in  the  direction  where  Dupeham 
and  his  men  are — leave  the  rest  to  me,  or,  as  we  say  at  sea,  "  leave 
it  to  the  cook;'*  it  will  be  served  up  in  proper  time.' 

*  I  am  content  since  you  undertake  it.  You  will  "  frustrate 
their  knavish  tricks,"  as  the  National  Anthem  expresses  it.  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  scandal  if  I  can,  and  really,  though  I  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  that  occurs  here,  my  "  friends"  are  the  cause  of 
it.     "  Heaven  save  me  from  my  friends  ;"  I  have  need  to  say  that.' 

*  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  it  is  just  that  it 
should  be  so.  Save  yourself  from  such  friends,  your  Highness. 
Weed  them  out.     You  have  too  many — almost  as  many  as  this 
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place  can  bold.  It  is  to  be  l&mented  yoa  have 
— eDOQgh  to  fill  all  the  grounds  about  tbo  Pavilioa, 
close  together.' 

'  Id  Heaven's  name,  why  to  be  lamented  ?' 

'  Because  you  miglit  contract  with  the  devil  to  rid  ; 
weeds.     Give  him  the  crop  for  clearing  the  grount 

'  I  wish  Satan  would  undertake  the  work.     It  i 

neglect  of  dntj  that  he  does  not  free  me  from  the   •       i.» 

'  The  world  thinks  they  are  men  after  your  ow 
may  do  the  same ;  he  may  fancy  it  would  bo  unkii... 
tear  yonr  old  friends  from  you,  and  he  knows  that  tbo, 
irrevocably.     When  they  leave  this  world  they  ma&.  ^^  . 
there  is  no  other  place  for  them.    He  ought  to  be  paid  for  rei..- 
theoi ;  tho  freight  of  so  much  sin  is  not  a  little  amonut. 

'  The  work  is  too  costly  for  individual  enterprise,  I  fear, 
loyally  will  not  induce  the  formation  of  a  company  to  help  mt 

'  Loyalty  would,  no  doubt.     A  true  Englishman  is  ai. 
but  yon  have  not  inspired  them  with   faith  in  your  stal 
wonld  fear  you  might  get  the  present  associates  removeu  «.  \t 
worse  set — if  it  could  be  found — in  their  places.' 

The  Prince  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and  as  he 
away  aaid,  '  They  have  too  much  reason  for  distrust — too  m 

»  Arthur  de  Vere  commenced  operations,  aa  he  phased  ii. 

was  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  non-Pacific  Ocean ;  witl 
good  pilotage  and  a  sharp  look-out  aheml  be  would  run  agroona. 
I  False  lights  would  be  held  out  to  him,  ami  it  would  bo  needful  for 
I  him  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  to  disguise  his  own  vessel  by 
altering  the  rig  and  the  colouring  of  the  hull  by  a  coat  of  fresh  paint. 
He  wonld  see  abont  it. 

Aa  Arthur  descended,  he  went  through  one  of  the  not  few  side- 

doora  of  the  Pavilion  towards  the  principal  gate,  intending  after  a 

while  to  work  his  way  round  to  the  pagoda  near  which  he  had  seen 

the  group  of  persons  whose  movements  he  had  watched  so  closely. 

As  he  did  BO,  he  saw  a  youth  about  bis  own  height  dressed  in  a  sort 

of  garb  nanally  worn  by  painters.     This  lad  he  haileS,  and  asked  if 

ha  could  accommodate  him  with  a  dress  like  his  own  for  a  short 

time,  assuring  him  he  would  pay  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  that  it  wonld 

be  returned  nnisjnred  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthest — perhaps  sooner. 

'  Give  me  half-a-crown  and  you  shall  have  this  very  one,  sir. 

I  B'pose  it's  only  for  a  lark.     You  can't  hurt  it,  and  I  sha'n't  want 

it.     Onr  beanfewt  is  on  to-morrow,  and  the  men  will  all  have  their 

heads  aching  the  next  day,  so  there'll  be  no  work  for  me.     I'm  only 

a  'prentice,  and  can't  work  without  the  men.' 

'I  will  give  yon  five  shillings,'  said  De  Vere. 

The  painter's  boy  seemed  to  think  his  fortune  waa  made. 

'  five  shilling  I'  he  said,  with  glittering  eyes.     '  My  eye,  ^\i&^ 
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a  lump  !  They  ain't  wuth  as  much.  Yon  be  a  gentleman^  bkst  if 
yon  ain't.  Lord,  how  nice  it  must  be  to  have  money  to  spend  and 
to  give  as  you  likes !  Fi^e  shillings  at  a  time !  Lord,  how 
much  money  you  must  have,  to  be  sure  !  I  wish  I  was  yonr  brother 
— I  don't  mean  as  you  should  have  less  than  yon  haves  now ;  bat 
that  what  you've  got  I  should  have  just  as  mach^  that's  all.  No 
harm  to  you,  sir,  in  that,  is  there  ?' 

*  None.  I  wish  you  had  it.  However,  my  lad,  if  having  a  little 
money  to  spend  now  and  then  is  so  great  a  delight  to  you,  come  to 
me  and  I'll  help  you  a  bit.' 

'  Ah,  sir,  you  means  I  should  work  overtime  for  you ;  but  master 
won't  stand  that.  He  won't  let  me  do  nothing  only  for  him.  O, 
he's  a  mean  un,  he  is,  no  mistake — a-reg'lar  bad  un.' 

*  Not  I,  my  lad.  I  want  no  work  from  you.  I  may  want  to 
borrow  your  clothes,  perhaps ;  but  not  often.  For  what  I  may  give 
you  I  wish  no  return.' 

*  Lord,  can  there  be  such  goodness  in  the  world  ?  "Well,  I  never 
thought  there  was,  blest  if  I  did  !' 

'  Goodness  and  good  people  are  to  be  found,  if  you  look  for 
them ;  not  too  often  perhaps ;  but  still  some.  Don't  think  too 
badly  of  the  world ;  you  have  not  seen  half  of  it  yet.' 

*  No,  sir ;  but  what  I  have  seen  ain't  very  good,  I  can  tell  you. 
It  seems  80  take  and  no  give,  as  far  as  I've  gone.  I  was  just 
thinking  what  a  bad  place  the  world  was  when  you  made  me  think 
better  of  it.  I'll  see  more  of  it  afore  I  makes  up  my  mind  one  way 
or  t'other.' 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  the  painter's  apprentice  should  go 
and  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes  and  allow  Arthur  de  Yero  to  get  into 
those  he  then  wore,  leaving  his  own  till  he  desired  to  reassume 
them,  which  the  lad's  mother  told  him  he  could  do  at  any  time. 
She  was  always  at  home,  if  her  son  were  not.  She  was  afraid  he 
was  getting  too  rackety,  just  as  his  father  was ;  and  it  killed  him^ 
it  did  indeed,  if  he  would  believe  her. 

Arthur  would  have  believed  anything  to  ward  off  a  long  story ; 
and  he  assured  the  worthy  widow  he  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in 
her  assertions,  showing  his  sympathy  by  giving  her  half-a-crown, 
which  purchased  her  good-will  for  the  present,  at  least.  And  he 
went  on  to  the  pagoda,  where  he  found  the  schemers  plotting  away 
and  planning  something,  he  did  not  know  what,  but  was  resolved  to 
know  before  he  left.  After  some  debating  between  themselves,  one 
of  the  three — the  man  who  had  been  active  in  measuring  and  taking 
notes — said : 

*  If  we  had  the  bar  here,  we  could  try  how  the  clips  fit  and  sec 
what  alterations  they  want.  Here  is  a  lad  that  seems  out  of  work; 
daresay  he  would  fetch  it.* 

Arthur  was  called ;  he  seemed  to  be  looking  for  some  lost  dog — 
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B  myth  ofconrse — upon  which  he  expended  some  bi 
of  whislling,  juet  to  aocoimt  for  his  being  where  1 
Lord  Dapeham  who  spoke. 

'  WiU  you  earn  a  shilling,  hoy  ?'  ho  asked. 

'  Won't  I !'  was  the  reply.      '  Just  try  me.' 

He  was  tried,  and  he  did  earn  the  shilling. 
where  to  go  and  what  to  aak  for,  he  depurted,  i-etur 
bar  of  iron   on  his  shonlder,  and  he  won  the  enco 
smart  lad  who  did  his  erraads  quickly,  with  the  morft 
reward  of  being  farther  employed  on  the  morrow. 
work  then  ?    Yes,  he  was,  worse  inek.    Well,  he  coi 
morrow  morning;  not  early,  about  nine  or  ten  would  o\ 

help  to  carry  that  bar  up-stairs?    No  help  was  wanted,  he 
op  himself.     He  started,  and  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
ooDtent  so  far.     Presently  Lord  Dnpeham  ascended.     He        B 
rather  freely  with  the  lad,  asking  several  questions,  condud        vi 
one  which,  though  the  last,  was  by  no  means  the  least.     G         he 
the  engaged  lad,  hear,  see,  and  say  nothing  ?     0  yes,  of  course  1 
ooald  ;  'twasn't  his  business  to  talk;  aU  he  had  to  dowas  towork  i 
to  take  bis  pay — enough  too,  ho  thought.     Lord  Dupebam 
agreed ;  biit  there  were  some  carious  people  who  might  ask 
tions,  having  no  right  to  do  so.     Yes,  he — the  lad— knew        ; ; 
sUaya  was  some  foots  making  themselves  very  busy;  be  cottd  put """ 
'   on  a  wrong  scent  easy ;  all  they  would  get  out  of  him  they  n 
put  in  their  eyes  and  see  none  the  worse  for  it.      Lord  DupeLam 
was  charmed  with  the  cleverness  of  the  lad,  gave  him  five  shillings 
incontiDently  on  the  spot,  and  assured  him  he  should  have  the  same 
Bom  every  day,  and  that  he  would  find  a  friend  in  him — ^Lord  Dupe- 
ham  ;  be  would  '  do  something  for  him.'     The  lad  was  thankful, 
•nd  gratefully  said  he  would  do  something,  all  he  could,  indeed,  for 
him,  he  might  depend  upon  that ;  he  wouldn't  be  there  and  take 
pay  for  nothing.     He  stayed  while  the  men  remained ;  they  talked 
nnreeervedly  in  his  hearing,  he  seeming  to  be  occupied  in  what  he 
bad  to  do — not  much,  by  the  way — and  finally  parted  with  all  his 
employers  vrith  general  satisfaction.     Then  he  went  to  change  his 
dress,  and  after  that  to  report  progress  to  the  Prince,  meeting  Lord 
Dnpeham  with  a  clean  face  and  a  cool  brow,  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
him  before  all  that  day.     His  lordship  was  too  completely  absorbed 
io  himself  to  take  much  notice  of  so  insignificant  a  person  as  young 
De  Yere — and  of  the  carpenter's  apprentice  he  had  taken  no  notice 
whatever. 

In  the  society  of  university  men,  whether  of  the  haute  nnbUsse 
or  otherwise,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  that  never  dies  or  seems  to 
lade.  They  may  not  be  eminent  for  profound  scholarship,  they  may 
not  have  striven  to  cultivate  deep  learning  in  their  college  days ;  they 
may  ratiier  have  been  more  ambitions  to  attain  difitiuctiou  m  >>oa,\ia^% 
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or  in  cricket,  or  any  other  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  in  which 
members  of  universities  and  of  colleges  striye  to  rival  each  other  so 
earnestly  in  the  present  age,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past ;  bat 
whether  deep  read  or  not,  whatever  honours  they  may  or  may  not 
have  taken,  they  are,  when  they  meet  in  after  life,  readily,  eagerly, 
and  joyously  charmed  back  to  those  studies  of  their  youthful  days, 
and  as  willingly  and  with  equal  zest  hark  back  to  their  sports,  which, 
after  many  years,  still  remain  fixed  associations  connected  and  inter- 
woven with  the  brightest  and  sweetest  remembrances  of  youth. 
When  they  are  gathered  together  they  are  reminded  of  their  prizes 
won  or  struggled  for,  their  master's  encomiums,  ajl  their  early  ambi- 
tions and  hopes,  their  first  successes,  their  rewards,  and  than  these 
nothing  that  comes  in  after  life  is  more  sweet. 

A  happy  quotation,  a  felicitous  thought,  a  refined  and  delicate 
allusion  is  never  thrown  away  upon  them,  always  appreciated  and 
warmly  acknowledged.  The  same  cordial  admiration  of  the  happiest 
efibrts  at  versification  at  Eton  is  extended  to  those  who  best  succeed 
in  the  after  pursuits  of  life,  whether  of  the  divine,  the  statesman,  or 
the  warrior,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  public  life,  combined 
with  not  only  liking,  but  esteem  and  honour,  it  may  be  veneration. 
Their  reverence  for  all  who  wield  classical  spears  with  a  scholar's  grace 
and  dexterityis  awarded  with  all  the  warmth  of  bygone  days  when  their 
hearts  were  young.  They  accept  him  who  throws  the  weapon  as  a 
true  gentleman  and  a  scholar  combined,  and  they  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve him  a  real  good  fellow  as  well.  The  pride  which  regards  him 
as  '  one  of  us'  is  great ;  if  another  set  lay  claim  to  him  the  jealousy  is 
as  intense.  The  bond  of  classical  scholarship  is  never  broken.  Men 
may  be  separated  long,  rudely  torn  asunder  by  circumstances  they 
cannot  control  or  by  wayward  destinies ;  yet  let  them  once  meet 
again,  the  friendships  of  youth  and  early  manhood  are  as  firm  as 
ever  on  renewal.  The  rivets  never  seem  to  give  way ;  other  Mend- 
ships  may  be  severed,  those  of  Alma  Mater  are  rarely  broken. 

Men  may  meet  in  after  years  who  never  met  in  their  college — 
men  of  different  years ;  yet  the  fact  that  they  were  there,  members 
of  the  same  house,  will  make  a  foundation  for  friendship,  and  the 
superstructure  is  quickly  raised.  Each  knows  some  others  that  were 
there,  each  has  some  souvenir  interesting  to  the  other ;  both  have 
some  to  inquire  after  whose  welfare  they  are  eager  to  learn.  The 
delights,  the  benefits  of  such  friendships,  are  unspeakable. 

If  they  are  men  of  rank — say  men  who  have  owned  rank  as  a 
birthright — they  rather  like  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  while,  mixing  with 
others  who  have  it  not,  yet  are  estimable  persons  without  such  ele- 
vation. The  collegiate  tie  brings  all  upon  the  level.  Men  of  the 
highest  class  often  like  to  be  with  those  who  are  least  dazzled  by 
their  rank.  True  nobility  never  3eeks  to  put  those  with  whom  it 
mises  out  of  countenance,  its  aim  and  its  pleasure  are  to  make  all 
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Eeel  &t  their  ease ;  hence  the  delight  which  its  society  A 

I'  it  may  be  observed  that  mea  of  exalted  rank  receive 
[  from  their  intercooTBe  with  those  who  are  remarks 
i  liinplidty  of  character  and  conversation.    A  nobleman,  aUK<: 
||  for  his  position  and  attainments,  then  staying  at  the  Pa'       □ 
I  irhen  speaking  of  yonng  De  Vere,  '  I  wonid  give  ve        im 
I   gifted  with  bis  simplicity  of  manner  and  mode  of  e  m 

self;  he  has  mnch  classical  knowledge.     Will  the  j«3..vvtion  oi  i 
'    spoil  or  improve  him  ?    I  cannot  determine  which,' 

The  entrance  of  De  Vere  stopped  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  conversation  flowed  on  in  a  general  way,  but  it  was  replete  with 
entertainment  and  instruction,  especially  to  him,  and  bis  heart  longed 
for  the  time,  should  it  ever  come  to  him,  when  he  might  enter  a 
i|    oniversity,  and  so  become  one  of  them.     Pursuing  as  bo  had  done 
I     from  earliest  boyhood  the  road  to  fame  opened  by  the  naval  profes- 
Boa,  which  be  had  adopted  from  pure  love  for  a  sea  life,  the  advan- 
Uges  of  university  edticatioa  had  been  beyond  his  reach ;  but  his 
Ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  had  impelled  him  to  the  acquirement  of 
'     tU  that  could  be  gained,  and  be  had  been  fortunate  in  meeting  in 
J    the  chapltuD  of  his  ship  a  gentleman  who  was  rich  in  classical  learn- 
ing, and  singularly  endowed  with  the  power  of  Imparting  it  in  a 
pleasing  maimer,  at  the  same  time  making  his  pupil  acquainted  with 
nmch  that  related  to  college  life ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  conld  have  known  what  he  did  know  without  having  kept 
his  terms.     So  great  was  the  delight  he  found  in  listening  to  what 
was  going  on  around  him,  that  he  forgot  for  a  time  all  about  Lord 
Dnpeham. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  practice  of  dining  at  a  later  hour 
than  formerly  was  advancing  with  strides  so  rapid,  that  old-world 
people  murmured  that  it  was  '  now  the  fashion  to  dine  at  supper- 
time;'  some  went  so  far  as  to  saythatthe  dinner  of  one  day  and  the 
breakfast  of  the  nest  would  be  blended  in  one;  but  that  extreme 
was  not  reached. 

It  was  near  the  dinner-honr  when  Arthur  de  Vere  awoke  from 
the  rapture  of  the  classical  discussion  after  he  bad  returned  to  the 
Pavilion.  Any  report  of  the  information  he  had  gained  was  of 
necessity  deferred ;  a  look  when  the  Prince  returned  after  making  the 
customary  ante-prandial  changes  in  his  toilette  sufficed  to  convey 
that  information  had  been  gained ;  and  Arthur  was  satisfied  that 
some  opportunity  would  be  sought  in  the  course  of  the  evening  of 
receiving  the  budget  he  hail  to  open.  Arthur  was  curious  to 
know  whether  Lord  llupeham  harl  any,  even  the  slightest,  sus- 
picion thiit  tlic  lad  who  hud  i'i-u\cd  LimaL-li' ko  willing  to  oiirn  five 
ahillingB  by  making  himself  useful  that  day,  and  the  youthful  guest 
at  tfae  Prince's  table,  were  one  and  the  same.  Arthur  was  too 
yonng  fbt  hia  lordship  to  converse  mnch  with  Mm — probabVj ,  ^oii  - 
TniD  Bmtaa,  Toe  mi.  F.B.  You  XXVIU.  'fi 
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ing  the  Prince's  strict  requirement  that  the  ton6  of  conversation  in 
the  presence  of  the  young  should  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
refinement,  he  considered  the  presence  of  Arthur  a  bore  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  he  preferred  to  talk  like  the  roue  he  was ;  but  if  so, 
he  was  civil  upon  all  occasions,  and  always  asked  the  midshipman 
to  take  wine  with  him — a  form  with  which  the  latter  complied  for 
form's  sake,  and  in  form  only.  As  General  Dysart  had  said,  he 
*  went  through  the  motions.'  There  was  nothing  in  Lord  Dupe- 
ham's  demeanour  or  looks  which  to  the  watchful  eye  of  the  young 
officer  revealed  a  doubt  of  his  identity,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  had  crossed  his  lordship's  mind  as  yet.  How 
it  might  be  on  the  morrow  was  not  so  certain.  He  had  carefoUy 
smeared  his  face  with  a  mixed  kind  of  dirt,  as  if  he  had  been  doing 
some  kind  of  work  before  he  had  been  seen  by  the  party  so  busily 
occupied  about  the  pagoda ;  but  he  could  scarcely  do  that  the  next 
morning.  He  would  have  no  excuse,  he  thought,  for  commencing 
a  day's  work  with  a  dirty  face ;  but  some  device  must  be  resorted  to 
for  the  nonce.     What  should  he  do  ? 

Arthur  had  learned  enough  to  be  certain  his  employment  would 
end  with  the  day ;  his  services  would  not  be  required,  indeed,  after 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  to  maintain  his  masquerade 
thoroughly  was  most  important ;  upon  that  the  whole  success  of 
counterplot,  to  overthrow  the  diabolical  plot  Lord  Dupeham  and 
coadjutors  were  bent  upon  carrying  out,  depended.  He  thought  it 
might  bo  expedient  to  have  a  toothache,  with  a  swollen  face  thrown 
in  as  a  makeweight.     Something  must  be  done. 

He  had  altered  his  voice  to  the  Sussex  accent,  and  had  em- 
ployed the  dialect  of  the  county  as  well  as  he  knew  how,  doing  his 
best  to  speak  as  if  hoarse  from  cold  or  sore-throat.  So  far  he  was 
certain  there  was  no  recognition. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  afiair  in  which 
Lord  Dupeham  had  engaged  himself.  In  one  of  the  streets  newly 
built  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  resorters  to  the  town — 
then  acquiring  a  fashionable  repute  never  anticipated  by  or  for  the 
former  fishing  village  of  Brighthelmstone — had  recently  arrived  a 
lady  and  her  only  child,  a  daughter  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The 
lady  was  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  gallantly  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  for  which  he  had  received  promotion  well  deserved  and  fame, 
bidding  fair  to  become  at  a  not-distant  period  one  of  the  first  cavalry 
officers  of  that  or  of  any  age.  He  had  married  early  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  of  well-earned  repute  for  scholarship,  great  ability, 
and  Christian  virtues ;  the  only  surviving  issue  of  his  marriage  being 
the  beauteous  girl  just  referred  to,  in  whom  all  the  goodness  of  her 
amiable  mother  and  her  excellent  father  seemed  to  be  united. 

Unhappily  the  gallant  father  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  dose 
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'-fonglit  battle  on  tho  same  daj  that  his  p 
■colonelcy  reached  him.      Ho  was  not  n 
had  hia  wife  any  fortune.    The  widow  found  hera 
to  snbsist  opoD  the  pension  ftllowed  her,  submittiDg  to  n< 
nent  with  pioas  resignation,  her  only  earthly  solace  being  uer  w 
beloved  and  loving  daughter.     Grief  had  impaired  the  healt 
never  naturally  strong,  and  a  residence  near  the  sea  had  ueen  r^- 
eommended  not  only  for  her  benefit,  but  for  that  of  her  fair  daughter] 
whose  conetitutioQ  was  of  the  kind  usually  termed  '  delicate,'  and 
generally  the  cause  of  an^ety  and  solicitude  to  those  who  love  the 
possessors  of  such  weakly  systems. 

In  figure  the  fair  girl  was  aylphlike  and  exceedingly  graceful ; 
her  featores  were  regular  and  classically  beautiful ;  her  complexion 
vas  brightly  clear.  She  had  all  the  attractions  of  excessive  loveli- 
neaa  which  had  so  distinguished  her  mother ;  but  any  slight  emo- 
lion  or  exertion  produced  that  increase  of  colour  usually  known  as 
'beetle,'  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  herald  of  that  fell  disease 
to  which  BO  many  of  England's  fairest  daughters  and  most  promis- 
ing sons  are  annually  the  victims.  At  eighteen,  or,  rather,  as  her 
eighteenth  birthday  approached,  her  medical  advisers  were  far  &om 
kdng  without  hope  of  her  tiding  over  the  trying  and  critical  period 
tltat  was  approaching ;  but  they  intimated  that  retirement  was  essen- 
tially necessary,  and  perfect  freedom  &om  excitement,  they  told  the 
trembling  mother,  was  indispensable. 

It  was  this  poor  girl  that  Lord  Dupeham  had  marked  dowli  as 
tiie  next  victim  to  his  depraved  desires.  He  had  noticed  her  when 
walking  with  her  mother ;  her  excessive  loveliness  had  attracted  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  gather  the  just-budding  flower  for  himself,  and  to 
cut  it  away  when  its  bloom  was  gone,  as  more  than  one  blossom 
bad  been  flung  aside  before.  To  effect  his  vile  purpose  he  had  re- 
Muse  to  another  widow  of  an  ofBcer,  who  had  fallen  in  his  countiy's 
■erric«,  but  whose  rank  in  it  only  gave  a  pension  of  inferior  amount 
to  his  widow,  who  therefore  felt  the  privations  she  was  subjected  to, 
and  felt  them  the  more  as  she  was  of  a  gay  disposition.  For  the 
ttke  of  the  aid  that  Lord  Dupeham's  purse  ofTordod  her,  and  possi- 
bly influenced  by  the  consideration  of  a  very  distant  relationship  to 
him — a  connection  which  ho  was  always  eager  to  disavow,  at  least 
ia  her  absence — she  consented  to  introduce  him  to  the  fair  Miss  de 
Winton. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  here  that  Mrs.  Macartfull  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  designs  ofLord  Dupeham— she  always  after- 
wards maintained  she  was  not ;  but  all  who  knew  him  and  her 
at  pervistently  maintained  she  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
character  to  doubt  for  a  moment  his  designs  upon  any  beauteons 
(nature  to  whom  he  coold  gain  access ;  that  former  exposes  had 
■ade  hia  deeds  and  his  mode  of  performing  them  p&teut  io  ^fti  t3i& 
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to  all.  Ignorance  of  either  was  simply  impossible.  The  widow  lost 
caste ;  she  was  '  sent'  on  an  excursion  *  to  Coventry ;'  she  was  so 
completely  ignored  in  Brighton  and  in  all  the  *  conntry  ronnd/  that 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  of  the  world  for  *  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new.'  No  materfamilias  with  unmarried  and  susceptible 
daughters  would  admit  *  such  a  creature'  to  their  hearths,  and  every 
paterfamilias  was  indignant,  not  the  less  so  because  'the  woman 
was  as  ugly  as  sin. 

'  By  Jove,  sir,  she  hasn't  one  redeeming  point,'  exclaimed  an ' 
elderly  gentleman  indignantly.     '  Her  legs  are  like  flowerpots  tamed 
downwards — ugh !     Couldn't  bear  to  see  her  in  the  house,  only, 
you  know,  my  wife  would  have  her  there  !     Give  you  my  word,  it 
quite  spoiled  my  appetite  to  know  such  ankles  were  under  the  table!* 

By  those  means  best  known  to  himself,  and  never  suspected  by 
the  guileless  Emily  de  Winton,  Lord  Dupeham  succeeded  in  winning 
her  pure  affections.     Then  he  pleaded  for  private  meetings  ;  they 
could  be  so  easily  contrived  at  the  Pavilion,  one  wing  was  neyer 
occupied;   he  could,  through  the  steward,  obtain  the  keys.     The    ^ 
proposition  was  received  as  an  insult  indignantly.     Miss  de  Winton    ^ 
left  his  presence  instantly.     It  required  some  weeks  of  active  diplo-    J 
macy  on  the  part  of  the  widow,  so  she  said,  to  reopen  negotiations;    I 
longer  to  reestablish  friendly  relations.     Confidence  once  disturbed    | 
was  not  easily  regained.  I 

Lord  Dupeham  saw  he  had  committed  something  worse  than  a  'r 
sin  when  he  outraged  innocence  by  such  a  proposal.  It  was  a 
blunder,  one  for  which  he  could  not  forgive  himself,  but  for  which 
he  must  obtain  pardon  at  any  cost.  His  advances  had  never  been 
so  repulsed;  opposition  he  had  encountered,  such  firm  determination 
never — could  not  have  imagined  it.  Mrs.  Macartfull  received  an  . 
appreciable  increase  of  income.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  world, 
which  simply  means  much  more  than  this  deponent  would  like  to 
depone  of  any  woman.  His  lordship  knew  the  labour  he  required 
her  to  do  was  one  from  which  any  woman  would  shrink,  any  woman 
would  find  difficult.  He  thought  to  tempt  her  to  unwonted  exer- 
tions by  playing  upon  one  of  woman's  chief  weaknesses  as  alleged, 
though  of  course  in  error — the  love  of,  and  the  desire  for,  *  jewels 
rich  and  rare;'  but  the  widow  would  not  wear  them.  *No,  no, 
Dupeham,'  she  said;  *by  giving  me  the  diamond  earrings  you  say 
you  have  seen,  you  would  not  be  obliging  or  serving  me,  or  even 
tickling  my  fancy.  People  think  they  are  conferring  ;i  substantial 
benefit  when  they  give  watches  or  jewels  of  great  price — say  these 
earrings,  which  you  are  told,  and  perhaps  believe,  are  **  worth  six 
hundred  guineas" — there  is  always  a  high-sounding  figure  fixed 
upon  as  the  worth  of  such  and  similar  gifts  ;  but  to  whom  are  they 
worth  six  hundred  guineas  ?  Would  the  man  who  sells  them  give 
two  hundred  guineas  to  buy  them  back  again  ?    Not  he.    He  would 
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say — they  all  say — "  It  is  not  out  rale  to  repurchase 
sold;   it  is  not  the  cuBtom  of  the  trade  generally." 
ready-made  answer — made  and  prepared,  cnt  and  drie 
■ions.      Yon  do  not  benefit  me  to  the  tune  of  six  hunuie" 
but  the  Jew  or  jeweller,  -very  likely  "both  rolled  into  i 
Ctilman's  two  single  gentlemen.' 

'  Bnt  I  assure  you — ' 

'  Stop  !  Yoa  can't  assure  me  of  anything  in  the  form  of  Talu 
fcr  jewelry  ;  don't  try.  If  yon  want  to  serve  your  jeweller,  hana 
him  the  sis  hondred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  take  the  earrings ;  but 
don't  bring  them  here.  If  you  want  to  servo  me,  if  you  want  to 
benefit  yourself  through  my  exertions  on  your  behalf,  bring  me  the 
money,  and  take  the  benefit  of  all  I  can  do  for  you.' 

'  Well,  if  you  prefer  it — ' 

'  Prefer  !  Of  course  I  prefer  a  real  payment  to  a  sham  re- 
tnntieration.  My  brother,  for  saving  a  young  lady  from  drowning, 
had  "  B  splendid  watch,  value  one  hundred  guineas,"  given  to  him 
by  her  father.  Proud  of  it  was  he ;  as  he  displayed  the  "  splendid 
wtch"  to  me,  he  seemed  to  grow  three  inches  in  altitude.  I 
Iraghed,  and  said,  "  If  you  wanted  to  sell  this  thing,  how  much 
(odd  you  get  for  it  in  money  ?"  "  0,  a  hundred  guineas,  of  course; 
Qiat  is  the  lalne  of  it.  They  wouldn't  offer  less  than  the  declared 
nhie,  and  that  is  stated  in  all  the  papers,  you  know ;  everybody  can 
md  it  for  themselves.  I  don't  want  money ;  bnt  if  ever  I  shonld, 
is  long  as  I  have  'this  thing,'  as  you  call  it,  I  have  a  hundred 
foineaa  in  my  pocket."  "  For  curiosity's  sake  try  that.  Try  it 
•i  once  ;  do  not  wait  till  you  do  want  money,  or  you  will  feel  the 
^asppointment  greatly.  Send  the  watch — yon  object  to  the  term 
'Ihing'— to  all  the  chief  shops  in  London,  including  the  maker's. 
Try  what  you  can  get  for  it."  ' 

'  Well,  and  the  result  ?' 

'  The  highest  offer  was  twenty-two  pounds.  The  maker  would 
^•e  sixty  pounds  in  Jt-wcb-j/  for  it ;  he  never  bought  a  watch  he  had 
sold,  bnt  did  not  mind  exchanging  other  articles  for  it.  Other  offers 
tmged  from  eighteen  to  twonty-two  pounds  in  money.' 

'  That  is  a  lesson.  Here  is  a  cheque.  Give  me  a  pen  ;  I  will 
fill  it  up  for  five  hundred.  I  should  have  credit  for  the  six,  you 
know,  if  yon  had  been  satisfied  with  the  earrings.  Now  will  you  go 
to  her,  and  try  your  best  eloquence  for  me  ?' 

'  As  soon  as  the  cheque  is  paid.  I  had  one  that  was  not  paid, 
Toa  remember.' 

'  Ah,  tiiat  was  when  I  was  hard  up.  It  is  not  so  now  :  that 
heqoe  yon  now  hold  in  your  band  will  not  be  returned  with  the 
rards  "  No  effects"  upon  it.' 

'  I  should  like  to  be  sure,  though.  Call  to-morrow ;  yon  Bhall 
KDOir  the  zesult,  favonrabie  or  not.' 
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'  Make  it  favourable.  That  cheque  shall  not  be  your  only  re- 
ward if  you  do.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  everything  for  the  gratification  of  passion ;  not  the 
smallest  coin  ever  made  for  a  good  end — all,  all  for  a  bad  one.  Such 
is  man — such  Lord  Dupeham/  Then  after  a  pause,  seeing  he  did 
not  move,  she  said,  '  Well,  go.  I  must  see  her — I  must  dress. 
Would  you  hinder  me  in  my  goodly  work  ?  A  noble  work  for  one 
woman  to  lead  another  to  destruction.  Not  thus  would  you  pay  for 
a  holy  marriage-bond.  I  know  you  for  what  you  are — not  what  God 
made  you,  but  what  your  passions  and  the  devil  make  you. 

He  turned  and  left  her.  It  seemed  as  if  her  words  had  gone 
home  ;  he  was  white  with  the  effects  of  her  taunts.  Was  he  medi- 
tating a  revenge  for  them  ?  She,  at  least,  meditated  a  farther 
encroachment  upon  his  purse.  When  he  had  gone,  when  she  had 
heard  the  close  of  the  outer  door  after  his  departure,  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  thought — she  knew  not  that  another  had  entered  with 
him : 

*  This  shall  not  be  all  ;*  looking  at  the  cheque.  '  He  will  pay 
for  his  toy — the  toy  he  will  procure  through  me.  Be  it  so;  he 
shall  pay,  and  icell  too.* 

Then  she  looked  upwards  and  towards  the  door,  where  she  saw 
a  lad  in  a  working- dress  standing,  one  shoulder  leaning  against  the 
door-post,  the  right  leg  crossed  over  the  left,  and  the  right  foot 
resting  upon  the  toe  of  a  clumsily -made  boot. 

*  Who  are  you  ?'  she  asked  in  amazement,  and  trembling. 
'  What  do  you  want  ?    How  did  you  come  here  ?     Who  sent  you  ?* 

'  I  was  not  sent — I  was  brought  here.  Lord  Dupeham  brought 
me,  and  told  me  to  wait  till  he  had  spoken  to  you ;  to  wait  here, 
where  I  am — I  am  waiting.' 

*  Did  he  not  tell  you  to  go  when  he  went  ?' 
'  If  he  had,  I  should  have  gone.* 

*  Have  you  heard  what  he  said — what  I  said,  both  when  he  was 
hero  and  since  he  left  ?' 

*  I  am  not  deaf.* 

*  I'll  wager  you  are  not,  nor  blind  either.' 

*  I  have  ears  and  eyes  at  your  service.' 

*  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  that.' 

'  You  may  be,  if  you  will ;  if  you  won't,  you  won't.  You  are  a 
woman,  and  the  devil  can't  make  you  do  anything  against  your 
will.' 

'Because  I  am  a  woman,  you  mean.  Are  all  women  so  ob- 
stinate ?' 

'  There  are  women  and  women.' 

*  You  are  a  droll  boy,'  said  the  widow,  as  if  puzzled. 

'  I  might  say  you  are  a  droll  woman,  but  the  work  you  are  en- 
gaged  upon  is  too  serious  to  be  droll.' 
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*  All,  yoo  heard  what  Dapebani  said  ?     I  mean  a  worn 

I  hare  to  do.' 

'  I  knew  it  all  before  I  camo  here.' 

'  O,  yon  are  in  his  lordship's  coiifidence !' 

'  Nobody  bnt  tbe  Evil  One  is  that  wholly.    He  has  a  bit  of 

Sdciwe  for  one,  a  hit  for  another,  and  bo  forth.     Ho  does  not  j 
aQ  bis  eggs  in  one  basket.' 

'Yon  are  right,'  she  replied  with  emphasis.  'How  long  have 
JOQ  been  with  him  ?' 

'  Since  he  engaged  me.     I  leave  him  to-night.' 

'  How  is  that  ?     Do  yon  find  him  a  hard  master  ?' 

'He  mnet  always  bo  that ;  he  has  a  hard  master  himself.  To 
io  Satan's  bidding  is  hard,  and  as  Lord  Dupeham  does  it  throngh 
the  serrants  he  employs,  their  work  can't  be  easy.' 

Tbe  widow  liitigbed,  and  said,  *  Yon  certaiijy  ai-e  an  original. 
What  did  yoo  expect  to  take  back  from  bore  ?' 

'  Some  directions  for  the  workmen,  that  was  all.  You  raffled 
my  lord's  feathers.  He  forgot  all  about  the  workmen  and  tbe  work; 
lie  may  think  of  it  and  come  back  to  tell  me.' 

'  Buppose  I  were  to  omploy  yon,  would  you  be  faithful  ?' 

■Trjme.' 

'It  might  be  dangerous  to  do  that.' 

'  Then  don't  try.  You  can  never  know  who  is  faithful  withoat 
byiiij;.  Had  I  said  "  Yes,"  you  would  have  seen  no  danger  in  try- 
ing ;  because  I  do  not  promise  largely,  yon  have  no  faith— woman- 
like, that.  Profession  is  all  women  desire,  consequently  they  never 
get  what  they  really  want.  W'hen  you  asked  wonld  I  he  faithful, 
t»d  I  said,  "  To  tbe  death,"  the  bit  of  romance  would  have  tickled 
Jon,  and  yoii  would  have  trusted.' 

'Yon  arc  right;  that  is  what  all  women  do.  We  are  rightly 
serred  for  our  credulity.' 

'  Sot  all ;  there  aro  women  and  women.  Now  what  do  you 
mnt  done  ?' 

'  Now,  I  want  this  cheque  taken  to  the  honk.     Will  you  do  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  bring  you  the  money,  which  is  more  than  some  might 
io.' 

■  Then  do  it  while  I  dress.' 

'  I  will  do  it.  but  yon  need  not  dress  the  while.' 

'  I  must ;  I  can't  see  the  young  lady  as  X  am.' 

'You  won't  see  her  in  any  dress.' 

'  Xo  ?     How  is  that  ?• 

'  She  is  in  London.' 

'  Yon  are  sure  ?' 

'  Yes,  bnt  you  can  do  just  as  well  by  not  seeing  her.' 

'  How  ?' 

'  Just  say  that  yon  have  seen  her,  then  make  a  difficnlty ;  'ijcsa 
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know  how  to  do  that.  After  that  yon  wiU  get  another  cheqae,  yon 
know.  Then  say  the  young  lady  will  keep  the  tryst — or  the  ap- 
pointment, if  you  like  that  term  best — to  be  married,  as  she  thinks ; 
to  be  not  married,  as  Lord  Dupeham  means.  Leave  all  the  rest 
to  fate.  The  young  lady  will  be  there  to  the  moment,  *'  punctual  as 
lovers  to  the  moment  sworn,"  so  the  poet  sings.  Yon  remember 
the  line,  perhaps  ?' 

'  0,  you  read  poetry,  do  you  ?  You  are  a  strange  boy !  I  cannot 
imderstand  you.' 

'  Many  people  make  the  same  complaint ;  but  never  mind  that. 
Where  is  the  cheque  ?   How  will  you  have  it  ? — the  money,  I  mean.' 

*  In  notes — not  large ;  fifties,  twenties,  tens,  some  fives ;  that 
will  be  best,  I  think.' 

*  Two  fifties,  ten  twenties,  ten  tens,  and  twenty  fives.  Will 
that  do  ?' 

'  Nicely.     You  are  used  to  handling  money,  I  see.' 
'  I  am  obliged  to  handle  it.     Money  won't  handle  me ;  it  won't 
let  me  get  near  it  as  often  as  I  should  like.     Au  revoir.^ 

*  Who  or  what  can  that  boy  be  ?'  said  the  lady,  when  he  had 
gone.  '  I  never  saw  him  before.  Where  did  Dupeham  get  hold 
of  him  ?  If  Dupeham  doesn't  get  duped,  I  think  it  will  be  very 
singular.  Never  mind,  that  is  his  business.  I  am  sure  the  boy 
vrill  bring  the  money  to  me,  that  is  all  I  need  care  about ;  though 
if  he  did  not,  everybody  would  blame  me  for  trusting  him  with  such 
a  sum.  It  is  a  great  temptation  too,  and  we  should  not  lead  people 
into  that ;  but  there,  to  look  in  that  boy's  face  is  enough ;  five  hun- 
dred pounds  or  five  hundred  thousand  would  never  make  a  thief  of 
him,  I'll  swear.  I  must  find  out  where  Dupeham  picked  him  up 
when  he  comes  back.' 

The  boy  was  not  long  gone,  the  distance  being  short,  and  he  did 
not  loiter.   The  money  was  found  correct ;  then  the  attack  was  made. 

*  Wherever  did  Lord  Dupeham  find  you  ?'  was  the  first  question. 

*  I  was  not  lost,'  was  the  reply ;  '  but,*  he  continued — *  but  lest 
you  should  think  I  am  trifling  with  you — which  indeed  I  am  not 
— permit  me  to  say  that,  for  the  present,  the  information  you  seek 
had  better  not  be  given.  In  a  day  or  two  you  shall  know  all  you 
desire  to  know ;  now  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  Dupe- 
ham will  return  soon.  Remember  the  part  you  have  to  play.  Obtain 
what  you  can  firom  him ;  you  will  have  no  other  chance.  Let  him 
pay  dearly  for  his  vicious  schemes.  Tell  him  I  waited  for  him  some 
time  and  left  for  the  pagoda;  he  will  know  what  that  means.  Be 
careful  of  the  money  you  have,  and  of  what  else  you  may  obtain. 
Never  after  this  day  will  you  receive  aught  from  him ;  he  will  be 
too  furious  at  the  result  of  his  scheming.' 

The  lad  then  left.  The  widow  pressed  money  into  his  hand, 
but  that  he  rejected  firmly.     He  left  her  more  bewildered  than 
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l»cfore.     There  was  a  mystery  she  conld  not  fatho 

ehe,  B  plotter  and  schemer  herself,  been  so  puzzled  ".. 

Who  or  what  can  he  be,  was  the  question  she  put  ,. 

KDiI  again,  till  Dupeham  arrived,  which  he  at  length  ».», 

anxiety  to  know  her  success.  m 

Difficulties  were  created  by  the  widow  with  iudastrious  inge 
They  must  all  be  Bormoanted  at  any  cost,  bis  lordship  said, 
presents  to  her  mother?     Well,  yes,  that  might  bo  well.  u 

he  permit  her  to  select  those  things  which,  to  a  lady  iu  her  pusiiio. 
and  of  her  age,  her  own  experience  told  her  would  be  moat  accept 
»ble  ?  Yes ;  what  sum  would  be  needful  ?  Why,  he  knew  bes 
to  what  extent  he  would  like  to  go ;  she  knew  not  the  power  of  h 
purse;  what  snm  could  he  conveniently  devote  ?  A  thousand  pount 
he  said  he  could  devote  to  the  purpose.  Very  well,  she  wou 
take  that  sum  and  use  it  in  the  best  way  she  could  devise  to  secuki 
his  success.  Of  course,  it  would  be  understood  that  a  private  mar 
risge  would  be  solemnised  that  very  night.  Yes,  at  ihe  Pavilion 
by  special  license,  and  the  Prince  himself  would  be  present,  th 
was  to  be  understood.  So  matters  were  arranged.  They  separati 
till  foor  o'clock,  when  he  would  return  to  the  widow's  abode  to  lea. 
bow  she  had  succeeded  in  her  final  efforts. 

The  real  purpose  of  Lord  Dupeham  was  to  have  an  imitation  i 
a  marriage.  A  special  hcense  had  never  entered  his  contemplatioii^ 
only  a  document  to  be  called  by  that  name  was  to  be  prepared  for 
nse.  A  person  who  had  never  entered  the  Church  was  provided  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  who  hod,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, acted  the  part  before,  and  was  considered  perfect  in  it.  An- 
other person,  said  to  hear  some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Prince, 
"fts  engaged  to  represent  him  for  that  night  at  least.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  deceived  young  lady  would  be  too  agitated  upon  the 
momentous  occasion  to  observe  the  diflerence  between  the  demeanour 
of  the  mock  prince,  and  the  singularly  polished  manners  and  high 
bearing  of  the  real  one.  She  was  to  be  led  to  the  pagoda  quietly 
by  Dupeham  and  induced  to  enter  it,  and  to  ascend  the  stair  inside, 
if  possible  ;  but  should  her  heart  misgive  her,  or  her  nervous  fears 
cause  her  to  shrink  from  doing  so  at  tlie  last  moment,  then  a  chair 
awaited  her,  into  which  Dupeham  would  force  her,  and  in  this  she 
was  to  be  secored  by  straps  fixed  to  the  choir,  with  a  bandage  over 
and  in  her  mouth,  to  prevent  screaming ;  she  was  to  be  hoisted  by 
aome  machinery  extemporised  for  the  purpose,  and  firmly  secured  to 
the  window  above ;  the  chair  guided  by  ropes,  held  by  assistants 
itationed  apon  the  ground  beneath,  till  drawn  in  at  the  window  by 
those  above. 

The  engineering  work  hod  been  skilfiilly  perfcmned,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  would  have  folly  answered  the  porpofie  for  which 
it  WM  intended  had  it  been  tued ;  bat  this  waa  leodered  qnite  vo.- 
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necessary,  because  the  young  lady  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded 
to  enter  quietly,  and  go  up  the  stair,  rather  than  make  a  journey 
through  the  air  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Indeed,  the  young  lady  bore 
herself  all  through  the  trying  scene  with  remarkable  equanimity  and 
coolness,  and  was  complimented  upon  her  courage. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  a  young  lady  of  just  the  same  age  as 
Miss  de  Winton  had  been  cruelly  deceived  by  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  a  sham  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  this  very  pagoda,  and 
insultingly  jeered  by  all  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  her 
mock  marriage.  Long  had  she  suffered  from  illness  and  grief  and 
shame ;  she  had  endured  neglect  also,  for  all  her  friends  reproached 
and  deserted  her. 

The  Prince  had  never  seen  her,  but  he  had  heard  much  of  the 
ill-treatment  she  had  received,  chiefly  from  the  boastings  of  Dupe- 
ham  himself,  who  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  machinations  ;  and 
the  Prince  had  requested  a  medical  man,  who  attended  her  in  her 
protracted  illness,  and  a  clergyman  to  provide  her  with  all  things 
needfrd,  for  which  he  furnished  the  necessary  funds.  In  time  the 
injured  one  gradually  recovered  her  health,  and  much  of  her  beauty, 
though  the  ravages  of  her  sorrow  had  been  too  deep  not  to  be  in 
some  measure  indelible.  It  had  been  long  the  determination  of  the 
Prince  to  compel  Lord  Dupeham  to  make  her  some  reparation,  but 
he  had  scarcely  hoped  to  do  it  so  fully  as  the  plot  against  Miss  de 
Winton  enabled  him  to  effect. 

The  necessities  and  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  widow  were 
material  aids  to  success  in  the  matter,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
midshipman  rendered  all  things  easy  of  accomplishment.  So  soon 
as  the  latter  had  reported  to  the  Prince  all  the  information  he  had 
gained  through  the  adoption  of  the  disguise  furnished  by  the  painter's 
apprentice,  the  Prince  resolved  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  forcing  Dupe- 
ham  to  do  justice  to  the  girl  he  had  injured.  By  the  sole  assistance 
of  the  midshipman,  all  things  were  so  arranged  that  every  obstacle 
to  success  was  removed.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  thought 
better  to  indulge  '  Miss  de  Winton's'  desire  for  privacy.  She  was 
to  wear  a  veil  while  the  '  form  of  marriage' — as  Lord  Dupeham 
intended  it  to  be — was  performed,  and  afterwards  till  she  and  her 
husband  were  alone.  A  real  clergyman,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
character,  was  engaged,  and  a  genuine  special  license  was  obtained. 
Nothing  was  omitted  to  make  the  entire  affair  legal. 

The  false  '  clergyman*  was  easily  persuaded  to  *  powerfully  refresh' 
himself :  that  was  his  weakness — he  was  incapable  of  performing  the 
ceremony ;  but  Dupeham  was  consoled  by  being  assured  that  another 
could  be  found  who  would  do  what  was  wanted  quite  as  well.  He 
was  content.  Others  were  removed  in  the  same  way,  especial  care 
being  taken  that  the  fellow  who  was  to  represent  the  Prince  should 
he  one  oi  them ;  but  of  this  Dupeham  was  left  in  ignorance.     The 
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representatire  princo  bad  on  former  occasions  stoo<l  i^'  le  c 

moDy  in  a  c^iaiii  spot,  8o  as  not  to  be  seen  too  c  irs 

real  PriDce  stood.     Three  of  Dapebam's  own  friontis  i         ed 
views  of  the  Prince  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  doing  justice 
tic  lady  so  injured  upon  the  former  occasion,  and  tbey  were  retail 
for  tbe  daties  tbey  had  nndertaken.     When  the  mock  marriage  f 
performed,  no  form  of  a  real  marriage  had  been  omitted ;  neit 
was  anything  left  nndone  now.     As  the  bridesmaids  were  forme 
of  &  Tery  qneationable  character,  there  was  Bomo  change  in  the  pi 
gramme ;    on  the   present  occasion  they  were  quite  the  revere 
Those  who  officiated  were  yonng  ladies  provided  by  the  clergym: 
who  had  always  fully  sympathised  with  the  victim  of  Dupehai 
former  dnplicity,  and  whose  excellent  wife  had  snperintendod  Lr 
noismg  and  all  the  domestic  arrangements  dtuing  bcr  long  iUnei 
willi  motherly  solicitude. 

'ft'hen  Dnpcham  was  told  that  the  fellow  who  was  to  give  awi 
the  bride  was  totally  unfit  for  the  duty,  he  was  confounded ;  bat  ■ 
his  8nq)rise  General  Dysart  volunteered  to  step  into  the  breac 
observing  to  Dupehara,  '  0,  I  like  a  good  joke  as  well  as  the  rei 
Ton  may  rely  upon  me.'  Dupebam  at  once  concluded  the  old  genei 
was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  who  did  not  forget  bia  own  young  days,  ai 
wnJd  not  aee  sport  spoiled  if  be  could  prevent  such  a  result.     1 
lordship  was  delighted;  it  wonld  make  the  thing  go  off  so  well,  a 
ninch  better  than  be  could  have  hoped.  He  was  exceedingly  obliged, 
III-'  iviis  ?iire.      Next  dny  he  did  not  seem  to  he  of  the  same  opinion. 
All  things  literally  went  off  as  merrily  as  wedding-bells.     The 
loarrisge  was  scarcely  concluded  when  three  sets  of  hand-hell  ringers, 
engaged  for  the  occasion,  but  who  were  at  Brighton  to  contest  with 
«ach  other  for  a  prize  of  some  value  for  the  best  performances  of 
Wid-bell  ringers,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  rung  out  gaily 
and  melodiously,  to  Lord  Dupeham's  surprise ;  but  he  was  told  by 
oDe  of  bis  own  friends  that  all  bad  agreed  to  make  things  jolly,  and 
M  the  fellows  really  played  well,  it  was  very  appropriate.     Tbey 
thought  he  would  like  it ;  he  was  in  a  humour  to  like  anything. 
His  arch-plot  had  come  off  well.     The  settlements  he  had  signed 
he  knew  were  not  worth  the  paper  or  parchment  they  were  written 
apon.     He  had  made  settlements  before ;  he  could  repudiate  them 
and  hifi  wife  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  and  that  would  probably  be 
soon.     All  was  right — he  told  his  friend  so — they  might  '  go  it'  in 
any  way  they  pleased,  he  would  '  stand  the  racket.' 

But  the^xa^  had  not  come.  Lord  Dupeham  found  he  had  tied 
a  knot  that  could  not  he  untied ;  it  was  more  secure  than  the  Gordian 
knot,  for  it  could  not  be  cut.  He  was  furious ;  in  his  impotent  rage 
he  threatened  indictments  for  conspiracy  to  all  engaged  in  the  matter. 
He  was  laughed  at  by  way  of  reply.  He  was  &antic,  then  he  was 
SI;  at  last  be  went  somewhere,  his  beet  frienda  aoid  '  lui  nuai^jex 
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where.'  He  and  Lady  Dnpeham  never  resided  together,  bat  she 
was  yisconntess  Dnpeham  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  enjoyed  a  very 
liberal  settlement;  for  as  he  believed  the  settlements  were,  like  those 
he  had  made  before,  worthless,  he  had  been  very  liberal,  lavish  in- 
deed ;  and  if  Lady  Dnpeham  never  knew  what  the  real  happiness  of 
married  life  was,  she  lived  in  peace  and  in  honour,  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  save  her  worthless  husband,  whose 
name  became  a  byword.  He  ended  his  days  abroad;  he  could  not 
encounter  the  ridicule  of  those  who  knew  him  and  his  vile  career 
with  iisjinale  in  England.  The  Prince  and  the  Viscountess  never 
met;  the  former  avoided  a  meeting  sedulously  lest  scandal  might 
make  free  with  her  name.  Some  poems  written  by  her,  years  after- 
wards, showed  that  her  sense  of  gratitude  was  profound  and  lasting. 
The  lovely  Miss  de  Winton  was  carried  off  by  that  fell  disease 
to  which  so  many  fall  victims  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  expiring  in 
the  arms  of  her  deeply  attached  friend  Lady  Dnpeham,  at  whose 
house  Mrs.  dc  Winton  and  her  daughter  had,  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
ladyship,  taken  up  their  abode. 

J.  £[.  EzaC 
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'  Go,  gather  roses  whilst  you  mayj' 
ijtands  wiitteD  on  the  rotting  stone 

Of  that  old  dial.     Many  a  day 

Wet  moss  and  idle  weeds  have  grown 

Throngh  which  the  worda  are  peeping 

There,  where  we  watch'd,  my  love  and  I 
Once,  length'ning  shadows  stealing  by ; 

There,  where  Love's  harvest  reaping. 
We  let  no  short  shine  fruitless  fly 
Of  sheaves,  no  moment  barren  die. 

Ah,  Heaven !   what  life  I  lived,  when  there 
I  lay  beside  hor  httle  feet, 

My  faint  hands  roving  in  her  hair, 

Her  arms  around  my  neck !     How  sweet 

But  to  bow  dovfn  before  her ! 

For  me  than  death  or  hell  more  strong, 
Or  hate  of  right,  or  love  of  wrong, 

My  license  to  adore  her ; 

Who  was  my  worship  all  day  long,  • 

My  matins,  mass,  and  evensong ! 

What  life  of  life  was  that,  to  lie 

And  bend  the  cherry  bough,  and  see 

Het  soft  ripe  laughing  red  hps  try 

To  lure  the  fresh  fruit  from  the  tree 

With  ves'd  and  vain  endeavour! 

To  feel  her  warm  breath  fan  my  cheek ; 
To  feel — ah,  God!  that  I  who  speak 

Not  now,  and  not  for  ever 

More  in  Love's  land  may  roses  seek, 
^Mio  like  a  babe  am  wa^ten  weak ! 

Heralds  again  of  happy  honrs, 

Shy  swallows  hail  my  northern  shore ; 
May,  with  her  soft  lap  full  of  flowers. 

Comes  dancing  daintOy,  mnch  mote 
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Desired  for  long  delaying. 

Again  but  once,  would  dead  youth  bum — 
But  once ;  such  grace  from  God  to  earn, 

What  end  would  be  of  praying  ? 
But  all  too  soon,  alas,  all  learn 
Nor  youth  nor  loye  like  May  return ! 

Mine  now  is  winter's  frost  and  toil. 

And  others'  summer's  warmth  and  gain, 

These  shear  my  shining  sheaves,  and  spoil 

My  frmts,  who  now  Love's  harsh  husks  fain  • 

Would  eat,  poor  hungry  lover ! 

My  hands  are  not  the  hands  of  these — 
Faint  hanging  hands  and  feeble  knees 

Are  mine ;  what  drugs  recover 

Youth  ?  what  waves  wash  out  of  all  seas 
Wrinkles  ?  what  suns  old  veins  unfreeze  ? 

Dearer  than  wine  and  life  is  love. 
For  love  can  never  hold  too  long ; 

Not  though  it  haunt  that  after  above, 
Unharm'd  by  death,  of  holy  song, 

Man's  lullaby  of  sorrow ; 

Who  lies  deep  hid  in  the  hollow  ground, 
Dumb,  deaf,  in  sleep  and  grave-clothes  bound. 

Waiting  his  wish'd  to-morrow : 

Suns  set  and  rise  in  wonted  round. 
But  of  that  mom  no  light  nor  sound ! 

Beneath  the  dusty  feet  of  Death 

Our  fathers  lie  in  many  lands, 
Nor  in  their  lock'd  mouths  any  breath 

Of  resurrection,  like  the  sands 
Of  the  sea  our  dead  pass  number ; 

But  none  hears  that  ripe  harvest  sing, 

None  hears  that  last  loud  trumpet  ring 
To  break  his  lonely  slumber ; 

When  shall  their  sleep  know  wakening  ? 

When  their  long  winter  laugh  like  spring  ? 

Not  yet  are  loosed  those  seven  seals, 
Still,  still  repose  our  patient  dead, 

Nor  yet  like  a  drunken  man  earth  reels, 
Nor  yet  the  moon  like  blood  is  red, 
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a  clear  air  roara  thunder ; 
No  sapphire  etars  from  heaven  full 
Like  wind-blown  figs  by  the  orchard  wall, 
No  rocks  are  riven  asunder, 

Nor  kings  to  these  nor  son'ants  call, 
Still  bond  and  free  rest  silent  all ! 

Yet  come.  Death  !  since  without  lore's  joy 

Life  is  not  life,  since  no  more  care 
Is  miue  for  unloved  life's  annoy ; 

Come,  since  I  weep  in  the  wintry  air 
Of  age,  love's  last  rose  dying. 

"Why  by  this  bud  should  I  set  store  ? 

His  flame-flnsh'd  face  beneath  the  floor 
Of  the  sea  may  aye  be  lying 

For  me ;  mine  be  the  cold  dark  shore — 

I,  for  one,  care  to  live  no  more  ! 

What,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all. 

If  victorj'  be  with  the  grave  ? 
If  Jove's  high  house  and  Pluto's  hall 

Be  but  a  nurse's  tale  to  save 
Vain  hope  of  vain  hereafter  ? 

There,  in  tho  land  where  no  wind  blows. 

In  that  waste  land  which  no  love  knows. 
Are  no  fair  lies,  feign'd  laughter. 

An  end  at  least  is  there  of  woes. 

There  is  at  least  a  long  repose. 

Go,  Yoath,  bright  spring  of  man's  brief  life ; 

Go,  Spring,  lored  youth  of  Time's  spare  year; 
Go,  Youth  and  Spring  and  LoTe,  bo  rife 

For  others,  but  for  me  so  sere 
And  dead  past  all  recalling ; 

Ere  golden  hair  be  chiU'd  to  gray. 

Ere  hps  and  bands  have  left  to  play, 
Ere  yet  long  night  be  falling 

With  such  faint  hope  of  dawn,  to-day 

Go,  gather  roses  whilst  yon  may  I 

JAMEB  HEW. 
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PART  n. 
Chapter  I.  '  False  flew  the  Shaft.* 

With  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  having  expected  just  such  tidings 
as  these  words  conTejed,  Mr.  Sutton  mounted  with  a  heavy  step  to 
his  little  boy's  rooms,  vaguely  conscious  of  hoping  that,  wherever  she 
might  be,  Nora  would  have  liieir  child  with  her ;  for  no  thought  save 
thought  for  her  had  found  its  way  yet  into  his  warm  heart. 

In  little  Carleton's  nursery  another  surprise  awaited  him.  The 
child,  pale  and  listless,  lay  on  Miss  Macnair*s  lap,  and  Miss  Macnair's 
face  was  made  more  stem  than  usual  by  its  genuine  anxiety. 

'  What  is  it  ?*  questioned  the  Squire,  as  he  gently  took  the 
baby  in  his  arms.  '  My  little  one — my  poor  little  darling !  What 
does  this  mean  ?' 

And  even  Miss  Macnair's  cold  eyes  overflowed  when  she  saw 
the  father's  heavy  tears  fall  upon  the  little  white  dress. 

'  Nora  ought  to  be  here,'  she  stammered,  in  an  impotent  and 
feeble  spirit  of  wrath.     '  Did  she  not  join  you,  Wynter  ?' 

'  Join  me/     0,  Caroline,  what  do  you  mean ?' 

*  I  don't  know  what  I  mean,'  sighed  Miss  Macnair ;  '  I  don't 
know  what  any  one  means,  or — ^where  anybody  is.' 

But  presently,  with  the  assistance  of  the  nurses  and  Nora's  maid, 
she  was  able  to  make  Mr.  Sutton  understand  the  few  simple  facts 
which  lay  embedded  in  her  angry  and  nervous  declamations.  Nora  had 
gone  &om  home  two  weeks  ago.    She  had  left  a  letter  which  was  to  be 
posted  to  her  husband  on  a  certain  date,  but  she  had  not  given  any 
address  for  her  letters  to  be  forwarded.     She  had  taken  her  own 
ticket  at  the  station,  and  had  not  even  let  the  servant  wait  to  see 
her  box  labelled.     She  had  shed  a  great  many  tears  while  kissing 
her  baby  before  she  left,  and  had  given  the  nurses  strict  and  careful 
instructions  (literally  appealing  to  them  to  watch  and  care  for  her 
little  boy),  but  she  bad  not  told  them  when  she  should  return.     She 
had  left  a  message  of  farewell  for  Miss  Macnair,  but  had  not  called 
in  at  the  Dower  House,  although  she  passed  the  door. 

'  And  has  no  letter  arrived  from  her  ?* 

'  None  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  none  either  has  arrived  from  Drury 
since  one  Nora  received  a  few  hours  before  she  left.' 
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Of  coarsa  the  little  boy  had  been  quite  well  whe;  .■  mistrt 

left?  the  Squire  inquired,  turniog  almost  fiercely  to  i  non. 

No ;  he  haii  been  ailing  for  several  daja  before. 

For  one  minute  Mr.  Sutton's  strong  arms  closed  conn 
about  his  child;  then,  without  another  word,  he  left  the  room. 
Misa  Macnair,  amid  her  fretting,  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  hem. 
the  window,  she  felt  herself  prepared  for  the  few  pencilled  liun 
which  a  servant  brought  her,  sealed  by  her  brother's  hand  : 

'  Have  Nora's  roona  ready  for  her  to-night.  I  think  that  Drury 
mnrt  have  sent  for  her,  and  that  aho  waits  there  for  me.' 

Over  this  little  note,  pathetic  only  in  its  trustfulness,  Mias  Mac- 
nair's  sobs  broke  out  alresh ;  and  even  the  baby's  plaintive  little  cry 
I'onld  not  rouse  her  to  action  until  the  tears  had  exhausted  themselves. 

'He  has  deceived  himself,'  she  thought,  with  her  conelnding 
gasp,  'and  he  would  deceive  me — if  he  could.' 

Before  his  little  son  was  soothed  to  sleep  that  night,  the  Sqniri 
had  reached  London.  He  drove  at  once  to  the  hotel,  at  which 
Drury  had  been  stopping,  but  it  was  only  to  hear  that  young  Mr. 
Sntton  had  left  there  after  one  week,  and  had  taken  rooms  in  ar 
adjoining  street — the  street  and  number  could  easily  be  ascertained, 
because  his  letters  were  constantly  forwarded. 

Holding  the  address  mechanically  in  his  hand,  while  his  lip; 
repeated  the  number  ceaselessly  as  if  it  might  still  escape  him,  and 
with  an  awful  saspieion  gnawing  at  his  heart,  the  Squire  walked 
along  the  pavement,  while  some  of  the  passers-by  looked  after  him, 
QurvelUng  that  one  so  ill  should  be  allowed  to  walk  alone. 

'Number  eighteen — eighteen — eighteen,'  so  be  murmured  to 
himself,  even  after  he  had  stopped  before  the  door  and  knocked  feebly 
upon  it.     '  Eighteen — eighteen.' 

And  then  lie  looked  down  upon  the  paper  once  again,  as  he 
still  held  it  securely  in  his  baud  ;  then  let  his  eyes  wander  frooi 
window  to  window.  In  those  near  him  there  were  flowers  bloom- 
ing and  a  canary  chirping,  but  behind  those  above  the  blinds  were 
drawn — drawn  so  closely  (although  that  side  of  tho  street  was  in 
shadow)  that  the  Squire's  eyes  fell,  and  ho  hurriedly  repeated  his 
summons.  Almost  us  he  did  so  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  servant 
waited  for  bis  nervous  unpremeditated  question — 

'  Will  you  give  that  card  to  Mrs.  SuttOQ  ?' 

Judging  by  the  sudden  rush  of  colour  to  Mb  worn  face  when  hia 
message  had  been  fulfilled,  he  had  not  expected  this  success. 

'  Mrq.  Sntton  will  be  with  yon  in  a  moment,  sir,'  the  maid  said, 
u  she  left  him  in  the  large  &ont  sitting-room  up-stoits  where  he  had 
noticed  the  darkened  windows ;  but  it  was  many  momenta  before 
the  door  was  reopened.  Then  he  came  forward,  knowing — though  he 
did  Dot  see,  for  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  an^^isb  of  the  eaapenBe 
— that  Nora  had  entered. 

Twaa  SsBtu,  Yoi..  Yin.  F.B.  Vol.  ZXTZIZ.  <^ 
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She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  but  made  no  step  forward,  only 
her  eyes  were  fnll  of  longing,  and  her  hands,  outstretched  nnoon- 
sciously,  told  their  own  sad  tale. 

*  0  Wynter,  why  did  you  come  ?'  she  sobbed,  her  eyes  wide 
and  dry.  '  How  can  I  bear  to  see  you  there,  and  fhow  I  may  not 
come  nearer  V 

'  You  know  best,  Nora,'  he  answered,  with  a  great  agony  in  his 
face  as  he  tried  to  believe  something  which  his  mind  could  not 
grasp,  and  as  he  curbed  his  passionate  desire  to  fold  in  his  arms 
the  slight  form  pausing  so  far  from  him,  and  lay  upon  his  breast 
the  earnest  face,  so  full  of  trouble  now. 

'  Where  is  Drury  ?' 

She  made  one  step  forward  at  this  question,  then  drew  back, 
her  breath  coming  in  gasps,  and  both  hands  pressed  tightly  on  her 
heart. 

'He — he — 0  my  husband,  you  know-^you  know — I  wrote 
it  all  to  you  in  Ireland.' 

'  I  have  had  no  letter,'  he  said,  still  standing  motionless  in  his 
overpowering  suspense. 

*  Then  I — I — have  it  all  to  tell.  0,  is  life  to  be  such  pain  as 
this  for  ever  ?  My  dear,  my  dear,  do  not  look  at  me  so.  I  did  my 
best.  I  never  left  him.  I — I  sent  for  you  when  he  gave  me 
leave;  but — ^but — 0  Wynter,  try  to  remember  it  was  Heaven's 
will!' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Mr.  Sutton,  drawing  one  hand 
across  his  brow.     *  Is  my  boy — dead  ?' 

*  Dead,'  she  echoed  in  hushed  tones ;  *  and  of  a  fever  so 
infectious  that  I  dare  not  touch  you,  Wynter,  because  I  was  with 
him.' 

'  Where — '  faltered  the  Squire ;  but  his  dry  lips  would  not 
frame  a  word  beyond. 

With  her  hand  she  pointed  overhead,  and  then  was  cre^ing 
from  the  room  when  he  sternly  called  her  back. 

*  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  in  time  ?* 

*  I  thought  I  did.  I  hoped  and  prayed  my  letter  might  bring 
you  in  time.  0  Wynter,  let  me  go.  I  will  tell  you  afterwards.  I 
will  go  away  for  a  little  time,  and  after  that  I  shall  not  be  afraid  for 
you  or — our  little  one.' 

*  My' — the  speech  so  natural  to  him  was  strangled  in  its  birth 
— '  send  some  one  to  me  who  can  answer  my  questions.' 

An  elderly  woman  entered  the  room  soon  afterwards,  and  Mr. 
Sutton,  his  voice  faint  and  broken  in  spite  of  all  bis  efforts  to  steady 
and  strengthen  it,  soon  won  from  her  the  answers  to  his  eager 
questions. 

Nearly  three  weeks  before  this  day,  young  Mr.  Sutton  had  taken 
ber  first-floor,  and  moved  in  straight  from  his  hotel.     She  had 
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fucied  him  looking  flushed  and  ill,  but  of  course,  if  8 
he  had  taken  these  rootns  becuuse  ho  knew  a  loug  s  in 

store  for  hint,  aho  should  have   declined    such    a  laagei  h 

eertatoly  he  was  handsome  about  terms,  and  did  arrange  jc 

Via  coarid«at  Vbat  bis  lllnesH  was)  to  pay  for  the  whole  uuhh^. 
cstiBe  of  coarse  other  lodgers  could  not  stay ;  at  least  it  '        uie 
yoimg  lady  who  did  all  that,  but  it  amounted  to  the  same  t"         in 
the  end.     It  was  only  this  morning  the  young  gentleman  haiJ  — 

only  this  morning,  just  after  midnight. 

No ;  no  one  had  ever  helped  the  yonng  lady  in  the  oorsing ; 
no  one  else  was  ever  beyond  the  bedroom  door — no  one  else, 
strange  to  say. 

A  doctor  ?  No ;  no  doctor  was  ever  allowed  to  oouie  until 
yesterday,  when  of  course  it  was  too  lute  to  be  of  use.  All  through 
tiie  worst  part  of  the  illness  no  doctor  had  bean  sent  for,  and  even 
once  when,  taking  the  responaibility  on  herself,  she  had  eummoned 
her  own  medicul  man,  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  aick  room. 
Indeed  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  said  that  sucb  conduct  louliod  sus- 
piciouB  on  the  part  of  young  Mrs.  Sutton — the  poor  dead  gentle- 
nun's  wife — though  of  course  it  was  hard  to  imigine  she  could  hare 
uy  wish  for  his  death. 

It  bed  been  a  bad  thing  for  the  house — very  bad,  of  course  ;  but 
,    tke  lady  bad  promised  that  the  dead  young  gentleman's  father  would 
'    pty  anything,  and  that  she  would  take  all  the  luggage  away  with 
her  to  the  sea-side,'  where  it  would  Uise  its  infection. 

Nothing  more  could  be  told  even  by  the  physician,  who  had 
heen  summoned  just  at  the  end — when  of  course  it  was  too  late  to 
be  of  nse — and  who  bad  been  present  at  the  death,  and  expressed 
himself  greatly  astonished  at  such  secrecy. 

Nothing  more,  except  the  anguish  wrought  by  her  words,  and 
the  swift  resurrection  of  that  old  suspicion  which  bad  been  sleeping 
nntil  it  had  seemed  dead. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room  when  a  cab  was 
palled  up  noisily  before  the  door.  On  a  sudden  bis  mind  awoke  to 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  he  rang  the  bell  violently. 

Yes ;  that  cab  was  for  Mrs.  Sutton — yet  not  exactly  for  her 
either.  The  luggage,  packed  in  new  deal  boxes  for  fear  of  carrying 
the  infection,  was  going  on  the  cab,  but  Mrs.  Sutton  bad  aaid  she 
would  walk.  It  was  safer,  she  had  said ;  and  the  long  walk  to  the 
lUtion  would  do  her  good.  She  had  sent  to  secure  a  compartment 
lor  herself. 

'  She  is  full  cautious,'  mattered  the  Sqnire,  '  and  clever.  Ask 
Mrs.  Sutton  to  see  me  before  she  starts.'  Then  he  lay  with  his  &ee 
boried  on  his  arms  until  she  came  softly  to  tho  door  again,  when 
1h  atarted  up  and  took  what  stemnesa  he  could  into  bis  lined 
face  ;  though  all  the  while  Ms  heart  yeamed  pa^sionateLy  to  bfii  »a 
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she  stood,  so  sad  and  young  and  beantifol,  trying  to  guard  him 
from  such  pain  as  she  had  braved  herself. 

Only — which  was  true  ? 

Eagerly  longing  to  know — longing  for  her  to  prove  herself  pure 
and  innocent  that  he  might  take  her  to  his  heart  on^e  more — 
for  what  fear  of  infection  could  stay  his  hand  if  she  were  only  true 
and  blameless  ? — he  asked  her  one  question  : 

*  Nora,  why  was  it  that  you  came  to — ^my  son  T 
'  He  sent  for  me.' 

*  And — '  her  quiet  answer  had  disturbed  his  forced  calmness ; 
but  after  only  a  moment's  pause  he  spoke  again — '  and  why  were 
you  alone  with  him  through  all  this  time  ?' 

*  He  wished  it.' 

'  He  wished  it !'  echoed  the  Squire  passionately ;  '  you  are  safe 
in  speaking  so  now.  He  wished  it !  Would  any  such  feverish  wish 
— even  if  expressed — have  been  heeded  by  a  conscientious  watcher 
in  such  a  case  as  this  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell/  she  said,  pushing  her  hair  from  her  white  feuse, 
while  her  eyes  grew  vacant  in  their  gaze.  '  I  used  to  wonder  and 
wonder  which  was  right ;  and — I  prayed  to  do  the  best.  I  never 
knew.     I  had  no  one  to  tell  me.' 

'  Nora,  what  can  your  thoughts  have  been  through  this  illness, 
that  you  should  have  dared  to  shut  out  all  human  help  ?  Answer 
me.' 

'  I — cannot.' 

*  Nora,  my  wife,  answer  me  in  Heaven's  name,  and  take  this 
horrible  weight  from  my  soul.  Each  moment  seems  to  hold  a  life 
of  agony.  Answer  me,  in  pity  to  us  both,  and  injustice  to  my  dead 
boy.' 

*  In  justice  to  him,'  she  repeated  brokenly, '  I — cannot.  Let  me 
go  now.     Every  moment  that  I  stay  is  dangerous  for  you.' 

'  You  may  go,'  he  said,  contemptuously  turning  from  her  pleading 
gesture ;  *  and  until  you  can  set  this  doubt  at  rest  within  my  heart, 
I  will  not  tempt  you  to  return.  I  must  wait  here  now,  as  yon 
know ;  but  my  man  is  in  town  with  me,  and  he  will  go  with  yon 
to — to  any  sea-side  place  which  you  may  choose,  and  arrange 
everything  for  your  convenience.    I  shall  send  your  maid  to  join  you/ 

*  No,  no,'  cried  Nora,  with  one  tearless  sob.  *  I  left  her  with 
baby ;  do  not  let  her  leave  him,  please.' 

He  paused  a  moment  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  how  the  child 
she  loved  so  dearly  was  suffering  now  far  away;  but  that  same 
recollection  showed  him  she  had  voluntarily  left  him  in  this  suffer- 
ing, and  his  heart  was  doubly  steeled  against  her. 

*  Then  I  will  send  some  one  else,'  he  said,  *  and  she  shall  stay 
with — your  son.  He  is,  unfortunately,  my  heir  now,  and  I  will 
not  send  him  from  High  Sutton.' 
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She  Btartfid  back  as  he  made  an  involuntary  moi 
her.  '  I  am  not  fainting.  I — can  listen — even  to 
u  those.'  .^ 

'  I  had  not  meant  to  speak  ao  of  our  boy,'  ha  said 
hia  voice  low  and  agitated  ;  '  you  wrung  it  from  me.     ^ 
Nora,  that  yon  had  no  thought  of  his  interest  when  yon 
brother  die  here.' 

A  flame  of  scarlet  rushed  into  Nora's  face,  then  left  it  niii^ny 
colonileHa,  even  to  the  lips.  '  I— understand,'  aho  said,  the 
words  tilling  brokenly  from  her  parted  lips.  '  Stay,  please,  whore 
jon  are.  I — shall  not  faint — I  understand  now.  You  will  gnurd 
bim  because  he  is  your — heir — uvfortunately,  you  said — unfor- 
liinately.  I- — understand  now.  I  have  nothing  to  explain,  bo— we 
»re  parting  for  ever.  If  our  boy — ah  !  I  remember,  my  own  boy  n< 
longer — ^your  heir — iinfortiutateli/.     0  God,  havo  pity  !' 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  in  epite  of  her  efforts  to  avoid 
him;  but  no  merciful  un consciousness  helped  her  in  this  bitter 
boor.  With  a  calmnees  more  terrible  than  any  passion,  she  told 
bim  once  again  that  she  understood;  and  then,  almost  befoi 
be  was  aware,  she  had  left  him  in  the  solitary  darkened  room — . 
ffiao  aged  twenty  years  in  this  one  day. 

Chaptek  II. 


That  was  indeed  a  melancholy  return  of  the  Squire's  to  hia 
beaotifo]  old  home ;  and  when  the  vault  had  been  opened  once  again, 
to  be  closed  upon  all  those  whose  love  had  belonged  to  his  early 
jonth,  bis  heart  seemed  dead  within  him. 

But  for  his  little  boy's  continued  delicacy,  he  woold  have  left 
borne  again  at  once ;  for  the  place,  ao  filled  with  memories  of 
Nora  and  of  his  twin  sons,  had  grown  like  a  grave  to  him. 

MifiS  Macnair  watched,  in  dread  anxiety,  this  change  in  her 
brother-in-law.  If  it  bad  been  a  gradual  one  she  might,  by  degrees, 
luve  accustomed  herself  to  it ;  but  he  had  come  home  from  Ireland 
ttroDg  and  handsome,  loving  and  eager ;  two  days  afterwards  he 
bid  returned  from  London  a  worn,  silent,  nervous  man. 

The  people  whispered  of  him  as  he  came  and  went,  saying  how 
terribly  hia  son's  sudden  death  had  broken  up  his  health  and  spirit; 
bat  Miss  Macnair,  in  all  her  demonstrative  grief  for  Drury,  had 
room  for  a  greater  grief  for  him,  because  she  felt  that  his  heart 
must  have  been  wrecked  by  a  blow  more  crushing  for  than  death. 

She  did  what  she  could  for  him,  and  never  tired  in  her  tasks ; 
but  ber  efforts  were  always  worse  than  vain,  because  iU  eva^  word 
ahe  uttered  of  the  young  wife  who  used  to  make  home  so  dear  t« 
him,  there  lurked  tJiat  cruel  euBpicion  which  be  could  not  deny  or 
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disbelieve,  yet  which  he  resented  with  a  pain  acutely  sensitiTe  and 
jealous. 

But  she  was  tender,  in  her  way,  to  Nora's  child ;  and  though 
the  faithful  maid  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  him  felt  he  might 
have  even  been  the  better  without  these  excitable  caresses  and  worry- 
ing attentions,  still  it  was  all  done  in  real  anxiety  for  his  welfiftre, 
and  the  Squire,  in  his  own  weary  hours  of  watching,  felt  gratefol 
for  this  one  friend  left. 

It  was  nominally  for  the  baby's  sake  that  Miss  Macnair  had 
taken  up  her  abode  at  High  Sutton ;  but  her  real  anxiety  was  for 
its  father,  and  her  keenest  sympathy  was  with  him,  in  spite  of 
unremitting  attention  to  the  child,  for  whom  she  felt  no  loye. 

As,  day  by  day,  the  boy  drooped,  Miss  Macnair  observed  a 
strange  change  in  the  father's  manner.  He  grew  to  literally  avoid 
the  child ;  would  stop  himself  suddenly  when  in  the  act  of  taking 
him  from  his  aunt  or  nurses  ;  and  would  draw  back  hastily  if  the 
little  lips  sought  his — shrinking  ever  from  the  child's  wistful  caress. 

'  The  boy  reminds  him  so  painfully  of  Nora,'  decided  Miss 
Macnair,  musing  over  this,  *  that  he  cannot  bear  even  its  presence.* 

But  Miss  Macnair  was  far  from  reaching  the  truth  ;  for  she 
could  guess  nothing  of  the  father's  sensitive  shrinking  from  these 
caresses,  because  he  knew  the  mother  was  living  her  sad  life  with- 
out them. 

At  last  this  denial,  and  the  sight  of  his  motherless  little  one 
sinking  day  by  day,  could  be  borne  no  longer ;  and  one  night,  as 
Miss  Macnair  left  the  nurseries,  she  found  the  Squire  waiting  in 
the  dim  lobby  to  receive  her. 

*  Caroline,*  he  said  very  quietly,  standing  where  no  light  fell 
upon  his  face,  '  will  you  write  to  Nora  ?  Ask  her  to  come — home, 
and  see  her  boy.  In  pity,  warn  her  of  the  change  in  him,  and  beg 
her  to  come  at  once.     Be  kind  and  compassionate  to  her,  Caroline.* 

No  answer  came  from  Miss  Macnair  in  her  astonishment ;  but 
still  the  letter — containing  just  his  own  words — was  written,  and 
despatched  by  the  Squire's  servant. 

Next  day  Mr.  Sutton  wandered  restlessly  about  the  park  ;  never 
in  sight  of  the  avenue,  but  still  never  too  far  off  to  catch  the  sound  of 
the  returning  carriage  which  was  sent  to  meet  every  train  ;  and  at 
last,  when  the  wheels  stopped  at  the  door,  instead  of  passing  on 
to  the  yard,  he  turned  away,  as  if  a  great  weight  were  lifted  from 
his  mind. 

For  hours  he  wandered  dreamily  among  the  fallen  leaves,  pic- 
turing Nora  there  within  her  old  home,  with  their  little  one  in  her 
arms ;  drawn  by  a  passionate  longing  to  look  once  upon  her  as  she 
sat  in  her  old  place,  and  to  comfort — .  Ah  !  that  was  an  im- 
possible thought  now.  What  comfort  had  she  gven  him  when  his 
son  lay  ill — dying,  without  his  father's  blessing?     No ;    she  had 
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noif  to  bew  the  sorrow  be  had  borne ;  that  waa  liU 
KioQBQesa  of  this  boar's  suffering  for  her  made  lii 
chill  uid  heavy  for  him. 

The  thoaght  was  broken  abruptly  by  Miss  Mai  i 
him  with  a  startled  fear  upou  her  ftsce.  '  0  Wyuui 
'  go  in  at  once — at  once  to—' 

'  To  Nora,'  he  supplemented  very  softly.   '  I  knew  she  haJ 
Imt  ahe  doesn't  need  me,  Caroline.' 

'Not  Nora,'   sobbed  Mias  Macnair,  wringing  ber  hands;  ' 
mean — baby.    It — is  a!i  oyer.' 

'All  over!' 

Uechanicatly  repeating  the  words  to  himself,  Mr.  Sulton 
pissed  his  sister-in-law  and  entered  the  house ;  but  bis  fingras 
temhled  so  helplessly  upon  the  handle  of  the  nursery-door  that  it 
tras  many  moments  before  ho  could  turn  it. 

How  many  and  many  a  time  bad  he  entered  the  room  to  see 
Ilu8  very  picture — his  young  wife,  from  ber  seat  be.side  the  little 
bed,  turning  with  a  smile  to  greet  him,  white  she  held  her  finger  to 
her  lips  to  warn  him  to  silence,  bocauae  their  little  one  was  sleep- 
isg.  This  very  picture,  as  be  saw  it  now,  yet  someOiing  was  s[ 
diflerent  that  the  poor  Squire  was  fain  to  steady  himself  against  the 
door  be  held  before  he  could  advance. 

There  sat  the  yoitn^  slight  figure,  clad  in  heavy  black ;  the 
pale  face  wearing  a  smile  more  sad  to  see  than  any  tears,  as  hsr 
eyes  turned,  bright  and  vacant,  to  ber  husband's  face.  There  was 
tiifi  finger  on  licr  jmrtoi  lips,  to  bid  liiui  not  to  waUi;  tho  buby ;  and 
tlie  other  gentle  hand  lay  on  the  little  head — so  motionless  now. 

The  room  was  darkened,  yet  this  picture  seemed  to  bom  bo* 
fise  the  Squire's  eyes  as  he  moved  slowly  towards  the  little  bed. 

'  Hash  !  He  is  dead,'  said  Nora  softly,  with  the  strange  smile 
ttiU  upon  her  lips.  '  See,  he  lies  so  still  and  quiet,  and  I  think  he 
knew  me  at  the  last,  and — thanked  me ;  or — was  it  Drury  ?  I 
— Joi^t.  I  have  been  with  him  all  the  time,  night  and  day.  No  one 
hii  done  anything  for  him  but  myself — that  was  right,  for  I  was 
bis  mother.  No ;  that  was  your  boy^not  mine.  Where — was 
■ine?' 

'  Nora,'  entreated  the  Squire  lalteringly ;  but  she  silenced  him 
gently,  with  the  old  lifting  of  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

'Yon  sent  for  me — why?  It  waa  too  late  when  I  came — too 
late.  You  said  it  was  I  who  sent  for  you  too  late — do  you  re- 
member ?  Hush !  he  sleeps  so  peacefully.  Yon  meant  me  to 
come  in  time ;  I  know  you  did — yes,  I  know  you  did.  Please  to 
let  me  sit  with  him.  You  will  be  very  kiud,  because  yon  know 
vhat  it  is  to  lose  a  child  you  love.  He  died  loving  and  grateful  to 
yon;  he  died  even  with  your  name  upon  bis  lips;  and — ^jnst  for 
thit  ODce — with  bis  last  breath  it  was — ^he  called  me  mother, 
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Vkl    ho  had  zral  amfled  finr  bo  kng,   poor  Dnny!— 

;ttMi2|^  a*  ii  he  auuil  it  was  not  age  that  signifiedt  but  tlmt  I  had 

vi»^  ji&U.  ^:a£i94X'or  him»  and  been  jnst  a  little  to  him  what  his  own 

iii|^  have  been*     Axe  yon  crying — eiying?    Yon!    I 

yiitL  cry  belSue.    Yon  forget  that  he  waa  qnite  ha^y — 

.  £^k«i4»    '  ie  faal  it  again  and  again ;  he  waa  fisgiTen,  he  nid, 

u^*«m4.ui  ;utfk — «o  hnmble  and  so  steadfast. 

sa  ift^  uabia^  hj  in  this  dim  silence,  wondering  why  hia 
—  ^ir^  «^  Quk  cane ;  becanse  be  mnst  haye  known  how  predoos 
9  ..3«i^  :;^  je  zo  her — «o  precioas !  And  when  he  waa  weaiy  ci 
lie  otew  one  little  gasping  breath.  How  cold  it  is !  Pex*- 
a«  "i^iff  toU  him  all  about  it  as  they  carried  him ;  az^^ 
»M^  wa«Uki  let  him  look  back  to  see  me  here — sitting  he^^ 
iu»  ihiaij^a  it  waa  too  late.  And  perhaps,  even  there,  Im* 
Litwe  kisaea  mean — his  mother's  kisses.' 
Taitend  her  hnaband,  trying  to  raise  her,  as  she  ponre-^ 
kwaea  on  the  little  dead  face,  *  will  yon  come  awa^ 
.:^^-   \\Atik  me  ?* 

t  «»ii^   tMUMiK  she  had  risen  and  faced  him,  her  eyes  brigh*^ 
vKfAk^     *  Yott  sent  for  me  to  see  my  boy,*  she  said.     *M 
.  ^  «i^  o^  luiii :  then  I  shall  go  back.     In  simple  pity,  leM 
^^     j^ff  ^— "   iioft*  oven  thoogh  I  am  too  late  for  his  eyes  to  look  inU^ 
^  ^«j^  ^   r  '^  little  gentle  fingers  to  close  just  for  once  agaiiK- 
.    ^»«^    ^ »    ui>  -H>t;»peaktome,'  she  cried,  clasping  her  head  iik 
^  .  atf^hJ^'^iMtt  he  tried  to  interrupt  her.     '  My  head  is  bnm- 
.^  -  ^-hJL  Mtaciitcft  and — growing  dark,  and  cold,  and — * 
t^,  .^^«4«^t«i«  ^iftM^e  sjihe  stood  before  him,     '  0,  leave  me  here — 
v«^    v«<^     Ajtd^  in  simple  pity,  as  she  had  said — in  simple 
«  ...cx:^  "^  ^^^  ikck]^  and  heavily,  between  them  rose  that  dond 
^^^,  ^J^»^  ^  ^nuatrast^he   left  her,   never   seeing   how,  one 
^^^_    ■,iVt^M--Jftj  9ih?  ^fight  form  reeled  and  fell. 

^  s  ^m^  '^  ^  «2)Kam,  the  Squire  wandered  down-stairs  and 
^.^    ^v   ^«^  >^^  ;  iKtl  he  started  back  as  if  a  ghost  had  met 
w>*    V  ^^^  *  5rtter  lying  on  the  table,  addressed  to  him- 

W  ^Uiigs/  explained  Miss  Macnair,  looking  up 

^^  9«S  ^nite  still  beside  the  fire.     '  Nora  brought 

>«M^^«^  ^vmm^ring   there  was   no  danger  of  infection 

wj-o^u-^  ^)^«a«  and  that  sealed  letter  was  in  his  desk.     I 


;>  >  ^ve^s  lJt«*  Macnair  sat  watching  her  brother-in-law  as 
V  >*M  H^  ^  ^**^  ^  ^^  forgotten  her  very  presence,  long 
X-!^^  V  W  W«  W*  k**^  •"*  covered  his  face. 

>  vUnL     •♦  wkwi>*»d  in  a  low  voice  of  intense  contrition, 

Vlt  Ufce  mijiiiDi  Omdine  Macnair  possessed  came  to  her  aid  just 
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tbsD,  and  she  sat  in  atter  silence,  mitiog  for  Hub  heavy  tida  of 
paiiteiice  to  sweep  bj.  No  wonder  the  time  seemed  to  her  bo  long 
befoie  b«r  brother  row,  «nd,  irithont  seeming  to  see  her,  qoiokly  left 
the  room. 

Hor  hand  shook  inei^lioably  when  she  took  np  the  letter  he  had 
dropped.  What  unst  it  be  to  have  wronght  snch  a  change  m 
Um — a  change  she  oonld  not  nnderstand,  yet  which  seemed  altM^ 
to  have  banished  that  one  look  which  had  for  months  been  deepen- 
ing in  his  f&ce  ? 

The  letter  naa  not  very  long,  yet  minnte  after  minnte  Dmry's 
aont  stood  with  it  in  her  shaking  hands,  slowly,  very  slowly,  mas- 
tering its  cootentB.  At  first  the  words  were  like  a  foreign  lan< 
gni^o  to  her ;  then  they  danced  and  vanished  as  she  tried  to  hold 
and  fit  them  ivith  a  meaning;  then  at  last  they  stood  dear  and 
horrible  before  her  eyes,  and  she  read  them  throngh  with  beating 
heart  and  hurried  breath. 

'  I  write  this,  father' — thns  the  letter  ran ;  the  writing  so  on- 
steady  as  to  be  ofton  almost  illegible — '  beoanse  I  know  that  I  am 
dying.  I  have  felt  death  probable  for  many  days ;  bnt  this  morning, 
sir  lb«  first  time,  I  allowed  Nora  to  send  fin  a  physician.  I  dSowed 
ktr — understand  that,  please,  father,  for  it  has  been  her  earnest 
■wiak  ever  since  she  eame  to  me;  and  more  than  once  she  has  brought 
^  doctor  to  my  very  door  (when  I  have  lain  qniet  after  my  delirium) 
IJBd  begged  me  to  see  him,  promising  that  she  would  stand  by  me 
Bid  prevent — but  yon  do  not  yet  nnderetand  why  I  woald  see  no 
MM,  nor  am  I  abic  to  write  coherently,  even  now  that  I  have  began, 
IfeiB  not  possible  tbat  I  recover,  so  this  letter  will  reach  yoa  soon, 
tad  will  tell  you  what  perhaps  Nora  will,  in  her  pure  unselfishness, 
ffkUtd  honourably  as  my  secret  still,  to  be  buried  with  me.  For, 
faiber,  she  hm  never  guessed — never,  God  bless  her  for  her  trust  in 
jDOi  and  even  in  me  ! — of  that  vile  suspicion  which  I  taught  yon  to 
BooriBh  against  lier ;  which  indeed  I,  or  Aunt  Caroline  in  her  mis- 
taken loyully  to  her  sister's  son,  first  implanted  in  your  heart  so 
Rihtly.  But  I  am  not  even  yet  confessing,  though  I  know  my 
boors  are  numbered,  and  I  have  mnch  to  say. 

'  Nora^ — sitting  in  her  constant  place  beside  me — begs  me  not 
to  write,  and  says  that  she  will  take  yon  any  message  I  give  her 
word  for  word — so  little  can  she  guess  how  you  may  look  coldly 
Rpon  her  when  uU  is  over  and  yon  are  summoned  here.  Bat  I 
know  what  that  old  suspicion  was,  against  which  you  fought 
•B  hard,  and  I  know  that  it  nfll  rise  op  with  added  strength 
•ad  strengthen  another  —  worse  still — when  you  hear  how  I 
li^  here  dying  and  Nora  admitted  no  one  to  my  room.  It  is 
Waase  I  know  this,  and  how  easy  I  have  made  it  for  yon  to 
nuatnat  her,  and  as  my  only  retom  for  her  goodness — I  cannot 
write  of  that  while  her  dear  eyes  look  into  mine  with  a  smilfi  tn 
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brave  and  compassionate,  and  her  gentle  hands  wait  to  take  this 
from  me  and  to  lay  me  back  to  rest — it  is  because  I  know  what 
donbt  may  rest  upon  her  motiye,  that  I  mast  write  to  yon  before  I 
die.  Father,  do  yon  gness  what  my  confession  is  to  be  ?  It  was  I 
who  nnmoored  and  sent  to  certain  destruction  the  boat  in  which  Ernest 
laj  asleep.  It  was  I,  your  son  and  his  twin-brother !  It  was  one 
moment's  work  only,  and  done  after  only  one  moment's  thought. 
I  heard  the  awful  tempting  voice  for  just  that  instant,  and  in  that 
instant  the  means  lay  to  my  hand.  I  stood  and  loosened  the  cord, 
and  the  boat  glided  on. 

*  From  that  moment  my  life  has  been  a  heavy  dream,  and  I 
have  often  and  often  wondered  was  it  I  who  did  it.  I  have — ^for  I  have 
been  insane  in  many  moments  since  then — recalled  the  day,  and 
wondered  who  it  was  who  stood  on  the  river  bank,  and  so  quietly 
unknotted  the  rope,  then  turned  and  sauntered  among  the  trees,  and 
lived  through  the  endless  agony  which  followed.  I  loved  Ernest, 
father,  though  the  words  may  sound  like  mockery  now,  and  it  was 
only  the  fear  of  an  exposure  of  my  college  debts  which  had  brought 
me  to  that  morbid  and  desperate  state  when  the  Tempter  could  be 
all-powerful.  If  I  were  your  eldest  son  I  knew  my  creditors  would 
wait,  and  it  was  done  in  that  one  moment.  Day  and  night  I  pray 
now  that  God  will  help  all  those  who,  in  such  a  moment  of  horrible 
temptation,  see  the  sin  lying  so  ready  to  their  hand. 

*  After  that  moment's  yielding,  the  other  sins  followed  easily ; 
but  to-night  I  can  feel  that  even  t/ow  will  forgive  me.  O  my 
father,  if  you  could  hear  me  cry  to  you  in  my  pain  and  penitence ! 
0  father,  though  these  words  will  read  coldly,  they  are  written 
through  hot  and  blinding  tears,  and  my  cry  to  you  for  pardon  for 
my  one  awful  crime  and  for  the  despicable  insinuations  which  came 
so  easily  to  me  in  my  craven  fear  of  detection,  is  wrung  from  a 
broken  heart.  Father — dear  father,  always  so  kind  to  your  boys,  so 
loving  and  so  generous,  so  gentle  with  their  faults,  giving  them 
always  yourself  so  noble  an  example — forgive  me  ! 

*  I  was  obliged  to  leave  this  last  night.  Nora  put  it  away  for 
me,  never  glancing  at  it,  but  looking  kindly  into  my  eyes.  To- 
night I  think  I  can  finish.  I  have  so  little  more  to  say,  except 
adieu,  and  how  can  I  say  that  ?  Perhaps  God  will  be  so  pitiful  as 
to  let  me  see  your  dear  face  once  again — the  face  that  will  be  kind 
and  loving  because  you  will  not  know — but  if  not,  I  shall  have 
thought  of  you  last  of  all,  and  longed  for  you  most  of  all  the  world  ; 
and — died  believing  that  we  should  meet  again ;  for  Christ,  in  His 
infinite  compassion,  has  taken  even  my  sin  upon  Himself. 

*  My  hand  grows  so  weak.  Father,  Nora  saw  me  unfasten 
Ernest's  boat;  but  though  I  knew  this,  I  had  no  fear  of  her  turning 
jour  heart  against  your  son — no  fear  ;  not  because  I  rightly  guessed 
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she  would  not  believe  it  deliberately  done,  bat  becau  jw  b 

eren  then  to  be  as  true  and  pitiful  as  she  has  proved 

'  ViTien  I  felt  this  illnesa  seizing  me,  and  knew  - 
delirious,  aad  that  this  sin  vronH  certainly  be  confessed  m  u 
lirium,  1  came  here,  and — aelfiah  ever — aeiit  to  beg  Nora  to  kv< 
l>ecsase  she  had  seen  all  I  could  betray,  aud,  as  I  felt  sui 
guard  my  secret  stiil,     I  knew  yon  were  away,  and  I  ] 
illuesa  would  not  last— indeed  I  fully  believed  so  then,     oue  c 
— leaving  her  own  child  even  wbon  he  was  suffering — and  kuoi 
ftcr  yon  know  how  she  has  fulfilled  her  pitying  task. 

'  Earnestly  and  tearfully  she  from  the  first  pleaded  with  me  t 
Bend  for  you,  and  even  still  more  earnestly  for  me  to  see  a  physician  - 
l>at  I  knew  he  would  insist  on  help  for  Nora,  and  my  fear  was  tc 
intense  to  admit  another  into  my  sick  room.  I  am  sure — quiLa 
Buie,  father — that  no  physicians  could  have  saved  me ;  bnt  I  dares. 
they  will  make  a  suspicious  tule  to  you  of  Nora's  constant  and  so 
Ury  attendance  on  mo.  You  will  believe  all,  and  understand  a 
when  you  read  this. 

'  I  can   bear  now  at  last  to  look  into  her  pure  eyes,  & 
bther,  it  is  such  a  joy  to  me  to  feel  that  she  does  not  know,  a. 
never  will  know,  the  vile  suspicion  which  I  tried  to  inculcate,  when : 
"tyse!/ 1  feared  those  doubts  and  innuendoes  which  escaped  after  tne 
inqaest.     She  has  forgiven  me  all  she  knows,  aud  I  shall  die  with 
Iter  hand  in  mine,  thankful  to  feel  how  she  and  you,  my  father, 
will  be  happy  new  in  our  dear  old  home,  with  the  little  one,  who 
will  be  so  much  better  a  son— an  J  so  much  more  worthily  take  your 
place  at  last — than  I  should  have  done. 

'  Shall  von  be  in  time,  my  father  ?  If  not,  it  will  bo  my  fault, 
Dot  yours  nor  Nora's,  for  she  has  begged  me  every  day,  almost  every 
hoar,  to  let  her  summon  you;  and  never  until  yesterday  would  I 
consent — never  until  they  toid  me  I  coiilJ  not  live.  Farewell, 
Ittber.  Perhaps  on  your  journey  you  are  whispering  (as  you  used 
to  whisper  so  tenderly  to  us  long  ago),  "  God  bless  my  boy  !"  Ah, 
sni'h  a  pleasant  thoaght  !' 

Not  again  diil  Miss  Macnair  try  to  read  the  blurred  unsteady 
lines,  bnt,  hke  her  brother,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  in  the  silence; 
md  though  no  words  passed  her  trembling  lips,  perhaps  even  those 
broken  sobs  could  reach  the  Mercy  Seat  and  plead  for  pardon,  • 

Throngh  that  long  illness  Nora  Sutton  was  nursed  by  bands  as 
lender,  and  hearts  as  loving,  as  her  own  hnd  been  ;  and  on  the  very 
day  when  the  Squire,  in  his  long  daily  search,  found  the  first  snow- 
drops, he  brought  her  down'Stoirs,  and  lot  her  lie  and  look  out  once 
more  upon  her  beautiful  home,  '  like  a  snowdrop  herself,'  her  hua- 
baud  said,  when  she  tenderly  touched  the  blossoiris  with  her  hps. 

A  month  later  on,  the  Squire  brought  her  the  first  sfcm^ 
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rose,  and,  laying  it  beside  her  eheek,  told  her,  in  the  glad  an 
tender  voice  of  the  old  days,  that  the  rivalry  was  jnst  as  great  as  i 
had  used  to  be  when  she  ran  wild  about  the  park,  with  roses  alway 
in  her  flying  hair,  and  he  had  loved  her  more  than  all  the  world 
though  he  did  not  think  he  knew  it  then  any  more  than  she  did. 

But  even  as  he  said  it,  the  Squire  knew  it  was  not  the  chil 
Nora  who  had  come  back  to  him ;  nor  would  he  have  had  it  sc 
His  wife  now  was  so  exquisitely  precious  to  him,  that  he  couli 
hardly  believe  in  a  time  when  he  loved  her  only  for  her  biigh 
prettiness  and  her  girlish  simplicity  and  true-heartedness. 

And  now  ? 

Now  the  summer  roses  are  in  their  fullest  blossom  at  Higl 
Sutton,  and  Miss  Macnair  is  wandering  among  them,  a  devoted  bu 
most  serenely  happy  slave  to  her  godson,  the  healthy  little  heir  o 
High  Sutton,  whom  even  her  boundless  indulgence  will  not  spoil. 

Once  again  the  Squire  and  Nora  are  running  a  race,  whil* 
their  laughter  flies  among  the  trees,  and  a  small  competitor,  ran 
ning  in  advance,  looks  back  with  brilliant  eyes  and  tangled  locks 
and  claps  her  hands  to  see  that  she  has  beaten  papa  and  mamma 
And  when  the  race  is  over  the  Squire  sets  the  tiny  girl  upon  hi 
shoulders,  and,  laughing  down  into  his  young  wife's  face,  asks  he 
if  she  will  kindly  try  to  recollect  that  he  is  an  elderly  man. 

To  which  Nora  answers  most  sedately  that  it  is  impossible ;  an< 
then  draws  down  his  handsome  face  and  kisses  it,  pulling  the  baby' 
yellow  locks  the  while.  And  presently  Miss  Macnair,  who  meet 
them,  and  brings  little  Carleton  to  join  the  game,  wonders  for  th 
hundredth  time  if  any  one  can  ever  pretend  to  decide  what  will  prov 
an  '  unequal  marriage.' 
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It  is  a  qaestion  irliicb  many  members  of  the  English  public  1 
aaled,  when  we  may  again  expect  among  us  a  leader  of  public  opin' 
who  shall  exercise  anything  like  the  national  influence  of  Palmersti 
u)d  the  secret  of  Palmerstoa's  power  as  a  popular  force  was  that  be 
was  true,  beyond  any  politician  of  hia  time,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
social  traditions  of  English  statesmanship.  The  private  life,  tastes, 
uid  habits  of  public  men  are  things  almost  as  important,  so  far  as 
their  hold  upon  the  mind  of  thoir  countrymen  is  eoucerned,  as  their 
pablic  conduct ;  and,  roughly  speakiug,  the  more  these  charm  the 
utional  imagination  and  appeal  to  the  national  sentiment,  the  more 
durable  and  penetrating,  the  more  subtle  and  well  received,  will  be 
their  political  authority.  The  instincts  and  the  prejudices  of  tfa 
British  schoolboy  survive  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  compose  th» 
adult  British  public.  The  youth  who  shuns  the  cricket-field  am 
the  fives-court  in  play-houra  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
the  statesman  who  cannot  and  wiU  not  unbend  the  bow  in  the  same 
fishion  as  do  his  humbler  fellow-beings  may  be  the  saviour  of  hia 
eoontiy,  bat  will  never  be  the  idol  of  the  multitude.  The  art  of 
popalarity  in  great  men  may  be  summed  ap  as  a  mastery  of  that 
happy  knack  by  which,  on  chosen  occasions,  a  sympathetic  chord  is 
struck  in  the  vnlgar  bosom.  To  sway  the  crowd  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  one  can  appreciate  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  crowd ; 
that  one  is  not  above  their  passions  and  not  always  superior  to  their 
foibles.  The  two  statesmen  most  personally  liked  and  most  per- 
sonally inSueutial  dming  this  centnry  have  been  Lord  Melbourne 
ud  Lord  Palmerston,  and  popcdarity  and  influence  were  derived 
through  the  exercise  of  the  self-same  arts.  Both  had  the  same 
measure  of  frank  and  felicitous  geniality,  the  same  insight  into  popa- 
Ur  modes  of  feeling,  the  same  intuitive  perception  of  the  right  thing 
to  say,  and  the  fitting  moment  when  it  should  be  said. 

In  the  Letters  of  Runnymede  Lord  Mdbonme  was  described  as 
one  whom,  says  the  writer,  '  I  would  condemn  to  no  severer  solitnde 
than  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court,  where  yon  might  saunter  away 
the  remaining  years  of  your  ludicrous  existence  sipping  the  last  novel  of 
hiul  de  Kock  while  lounging  over  a  san-dial.'  Of  Palmerston  it  was 
said,  in  the  same  work,  '  Methinks  I  can  see  yonr  lordship,  the  Sporus 
of  politics,  cajoling  France  with  an  airy  compliment  and  menacing 
KoBsia  with  a  perfumed  cane.'  Both  Melbourne  and  PalmerBton 
fatd  something  of  the  abandon  of  manner  and  the  apparently  degage 
attitade  of  mind  of  which  the  idea  is  conveyed  in  these  character- 
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istic  sentences.  Both  concealed  beneath  the  same  languid  exterioi; 
the  same  infinite  capacity  for  work.  Both  could  assume,  when 
necessary,  the  same  bluff  simplicity  which  never  fails  to  go  right  to 
the  heart  of  a  mixed  audience  in  England,  and  the  same  directness 
of  reply  which  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  the  inspiration  of  candour 
itself.  His  observation  at  the  market  ordinary,  when  the  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  made  its  appearance,  '  That's  what  I  like ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  like  most  devilishly — ^boiled  tripe  and  onions,'  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  utterances  which  did  quite  as  much  in  their  way  towards 
conciliating  the  national  confidence  for  Melbourne  as  his  public  policy. 
Nor  was  he  less  happy  in  meeting  with  ready  repartee  what  was  de- 
signed as  a  rebuff.  At  a  dinner-party  a  right  honourable  gentleman, 
'  now  holding,'  wrote  Mr.  Hay  ward  in  1841,  'a  conspicuous  positioi) 
before  the  world,  but  then  known  only  by  a  clever  novel  and  a  cal- 
culated assumption  of  superiority,'  recently  returned  from  the  East, 
observed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  good-naturedly  led  on  the 
conversation  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  lately 
visited  by  this  gentleman  :  '  Your  lordship  appears  to  have  derived 
all  your  notions  of  Oriental  matters  from  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainments,* *  And  a  devilish  good  place  to  get  them  from,'  rejoined 
Lord  Melbourne,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing. 

Here,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
may  be  said  to  end.  Melbourne  in  his  leisure  hours  was  an  enor- 
mous reader,  which  Palmerston  was  not ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  the  long  vacation  as  spent  at  Brocket 
and  at  Broadlands.  Both,  indeed,  had  a  fondness  for  country  sports, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  pursuits.  But  the  holidays 
of  Melbourne  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  what  Palmerston's 
certainly  were  not — lettered  leisure.  If  a  proof  of  this  were  wanted, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  private  letters  of  the  two 
when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  up  and  the  harness  of  State  was 
for  a  time  cast  aside.  Melbourne's  favourite  study  was  theology, 
and  we  find  him  now  sending  to  a  lady — of  whom  Mr.  Charles  Oreville 
said,  '  She  wants  him  (Melbourne)  to  marry  her,  which  he  won't  do, 
though  he  likes  to  talk  to  her' — a  commentary  on  the  Revelation, 
*  stuffed  with  marginal  notes  of  his  own  ;'  now  he  is,  he  writes  ol 
himself,  *  deep  in  Lardner's  book  on  the  credulity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  comparing  it  with  the  Bible  as  he  goes  along.'  His  lord- 
ship was  an  admirable  Greek  scholar,  and  had  '  compared,'  according 
to  Greville,  *  the  evidences  of  all  modem  theological  woi*ks  with  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.'  '  She  fancies,'  adds  the  diarist,  allndin^^ 
to  the  above-named  lady,  '  that  all  this  reading  and  reflection  have 
turned  him  into  the  right  way.  I  can  see  the  symptoms  of  it  a1 
Holland  House.' 

Let  us  turn  to  Lord  Palmerston.  When  with  opportunities  at  hie 
disposal  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Lord  Melbourne,  '  I  have/  he 
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wzites  to  Ids  brother  dnrisg  the  Easter  parliamentary  recess  of 
I8489  '  been  busy  reading  books  on  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  trying  to  acquire  some  knowledge  on  these  matters,  which  are 
now  become  sciences.  If  one  does  not  know  something  of  them 
oneself,  one  can  never  hope  to  get  one's  estate  or  garden  well  managed. 
I  have  let  all  my  farms  at  Broadlands  that  were  out  of  lease,  and 
tderably  well,  in  spite  of  the  badness  of  the  times.  I  had  a  shocking 
set  of  bad  tenants,  but  have  got  rid  of  most  of  them,  and  have 
brought  in  people  with  skill  and  capital.  The  new  gardener  does 
pretty  well,  and  understands  the  theory  of  his  department ;  but  he 
is  a  Methodist,  and  goes  preaching  about  the  country  every  Sunday, 
and  I  fear  be  thinks  too  much  of  his  sermons  to  be  very  successful 
iQ  his  garden.  I  must  try  to  put  a  stop  to  his  preaching.  Uiona, 
the  mare  I  had  last  year,  is  to  run  at  Ascot,  and  may  perhaps  win 
me  a  good  stake  there.' 

Lord  Melbourne,  it  may  be  said,  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  appointment  of  his  bishops,  and  was  most  anxious  to  pro- 
mote Dr.  Arnold  to  the  bench,  whose  sermons  he  had  diligently 
studied.  It  is  no  imputation  upon  the  memory  or  the  adminis- 
trative industry  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  say  that  he  regarded  this 
portion  of  the  duties  of  a  Prime  Minister  with  much  more  of  stoical 
indifference. 

The  spectacle  which  both  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston 
present  is  that  of  the  statesman  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  periodic 
holiday,  his  regular  recess,  and  certainly  not  of  the  statesman  in 
retirement.  Secession  and  abdication  never  came  near  the  minds  of 
either  of  these,  and  in  neither  instance  have  we  any  kind  of  an 
attempt,  even  temporarily,  to  doff  the  responsibilities  of  office.  Lord 
Melbourne  dipped  into  the  religious  and  semi-religious  literature, 
which  was  his  hobby  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  devoted  himself  to  the 
gardening  and  farming  and  horse-racing,  which  were  his :  but  no 
thought  of  beating  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the  arena  of  statesman- 
ship ever  entered,  however  remotely,  into  their  calculations.  Se- 
cession was  described  by  Pitt  either  as  a  retreat  to  the  Mons  Sacer 
with  a  view  to  demand  by  force  what  had  not  been  yielded  to  per- 
suasion, or  an  abandonment,  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  of  the  great 
objects  of  public  life.  The  political  history  of  the  last  two  centuries 
only  supplies  us  as  yet  with  three  conspicuous  illustrations  of  w^hat 
Pitt,  in  speaking  more  particularly  of  Fox,  denominated  secession. 
These  are  Sir  William  Temple,  Bolingbroke,  and  Charles  James 
Fox  himself.  The  nearest  contemporary  approach  to  any  one  of 
those  instances  which  we  have  is  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  even 
his  retirement  from  the  active  affairs  of  State  is  nothing  like  as  com- 
plete as  was  that  of  Fox  between  1797  and  1601.  The  Eight 
Hon.  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay,  in  his  preface  to  his  Li/e  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  announces  that  *  he  had  been  taught  the  supe- 
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riority  of  literature  to  politics  for  developing  the  kindlier  fealiiTgB 
and  oonduciug  to  an  agreeable  life.'  Whereat  Mauaulay,  in  bis  famous 
review  of  that  work,  congratulates  Mr.  Courtenay  on  having  been 
driven  by  events  to  make  an  exchange  which,  advantageooB  aa  it  is, 
few  people  make  while  they  can  avoid  it.  'He,'  adds  Macaolay, 
'  has  httle  reason,  in  our  opinion,  to  envy  any  of  those  who  are  still 
engaged  in  a  pnranit  from  which,  at  most,  they  can  only  expect  that, 
by  relinquishing  liberal  studies  and  social  pleasures,  by  paaainft 
nights  witho at  sleep  and  summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the  beauty 
of  Natnre,  they  may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidious,  that  closely* 
watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power.' 

Sympathy  with  Nature,  especially  through  the  medium  or  vrith 
the  accompaniment  of  classical  studies,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  essential  traditions  or  '  distinguishing  notes'  of  English  states- 
manship  ;  and  the  image  of  the  heaveu-bom  pohtician  who  betakes 
himself,  while  yet  in  the  full  intellectual  vigour  of  bis  manhood,  to 
meditate  divine  philosophy,  and  to  cultivate  the  bucolic  beatitudes, 
afar  &om  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  senate,  has  become  a 
sort  of  poetic  ideal  to  the  poUtical  speculator.  That  the  examples 
of  a  Temple  or  a  BoHngbroke  did  much  in  the  Srst  place  to  render 
this  conception  fashionable,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose.  Bat 
both  with  Temple  and  Bolingbroke  the  profession  of  great  en- 
thusiasm for  philosophy  was  the  same  thiug  as  the  canfession  of 
failure  in  statesmanship.  No  person  is  more  alive  than  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  the  wisdom  of  practically  perpetuating  the  associations  of  English 
politics ;  and  juat  as  Mr.  Fox  at  St.  Anne's  HiU,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Hawarden,  are  memories  which  their  political  descendants 
will  treasure,  so  Pitt  at  Holwood,  or  at  Walmer  Castle,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  Hugheuden- — for  the  Prime  Minister,  who  boasts  himself 
the  political  heir  of  Pitt,  has  not  neglected  to  cultivate  the  social 
bearing  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  adopt  the  public  principles 
of  his  master — will  be  hallowed  reminiscences  for  all  trae 
Tory  spirits.  Pitt's  love  of  occasional  retirement  was  onqnea- 
tionahly  sincere.  But  it  was  suggested  by  the  physical  and 
intellectual  necessity  of  rest.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  Ggore 
Pitt  as  voluntarily  seeking  the  seclusion  which  Fox  so  eomesUy 
wooed ;  and  it  is  not  less  impossible  to  picture  to  one's  self  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  embracing  that  retirement  and  those  occupations  which 
are  seemingly  the  unaffected  delight  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Fox,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  essentially  a  man  of  letters.  Pitt  was 
a  man  with  a  singularly  correct  literary  taste,  but  to  whom  litera- 
ture was  never  anything  more  than  a  secondary  occupation.  He 
was  a  born  statesman,  and  he  was  a  trained  scholar.  But  literary 
scholarship  was  not  with  him  an  almost  natural  instinct,  as  it  was 
with  Fox.  Pitt  and  Fox  both  sought  and  obtained  solace  in  the 
Iniaslstion  of  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  but  the  difference  between  tha  « 
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^i^B  which  they  selected  is  indicative  of  the  contrast  which  the 
characters  of  the  two  present.  Pitt's  letters,  written  from  Walmer 
or  Holwood — his  favourite  retreat,  the  parting  with  which  in  his 
pecuniary  emharrassments  was  so  bitter  a  pang  to  him  ;  '  When  a 
boy/  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  '  I  nsed  to  go  a  bird-nesting  in 
the  woods  of  Holwood,  and  it  was  always  my  wish  to  call  it  my 
own' — and  Fox's  from  St.  Anne's  Hill,  show  the  spirit  in  which 
the  two  men  respectively  regarded  their  retirement.  The  tone  of 
the  former  is  that  of  the  prisoner  who  rebels  against  confinement ; 
the  tone  of  the  latter  that  of  one  who  has  realised  for  the  time  the 
deUghts  of  Paradise. 

*I  remember,'  said  John  Wilkes,  *  Diderot  wrote  to  me  two 
years  ago  :  ''Ami  Wilkes,  que  faites-vous '^  Si  vous  vous  reposez, 
torn  etes  bien  a  plaindre."  I  do  not  sleep,  shall  I  say,  on  my 
laurels  ?'  Never  in  the  course  of  those  intervals  of  leisure,  which 
bis  overworked  and  overstrained  nature  needed  so  imperatively,  did 
Ktt  ever  *  sleep.'  At  Walmer  Castle  he  took,  very  likely,  as  Lord 
Stanhope  says,  '  great  pleasure  in  his  quiet  country  life.'  Thus  he 
wrote  to  Dundas  on  the  5th  September  1802  :  'I  have  been  gain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  health  and  strength  by  riding  and  sailing  ;  and 
am  delighted  more  than  ever  with  my  residence  here.  I  am  just 
now  in  the  midst  of  partridge-shooting ;  am  preparing  to  enter  on 
a  beautiful  farm,  which  I  have  taken  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which  will  furnish  me  with  constant  occupation  till  Parliament 
meets.'  On  the  same  day  he  thus  addresses  Addington  :  '  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  show  you  all  the  improvements  of  tliis  placo,  both 
in  beauty  and  comfort.  .  .  .  My  new  farm  (if  Parliament  fortunately 
can  be  deferred  till  after  Christmas)  will  keep  me  constantly  cm- 
ployed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  till  the  pacificator  of  Europe 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  send  an  army  from  the  opposite  coast  to 
revenge  himself  for  some  newspaper  paragraph.'  ]3ut  the  sequel  of 
all  such  sentiments  as  these  is  the  expression  of  something  very 
like  languor  at  the  calmness  of  his  retreat,  and  the  murmur  of  a 
verv  definite  and  unmistakable  si^h  for  the  more  active  scenes 
which  he  has  left  behind.  Wilberforce,  who  probably  knew  and 
understood  Pitt  better  than  any  man  living,  remarks  on  his  restless- 
ness when  off  political  duty,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fascinating 
company,  and  company  the  delight  of  which  he  evitlcntly  felt. 
The  real  truth  is  that  the  whole  of  Pitt's  nature  gravitated  to 
Parliament.  Ho  only  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen's. 
He  had  no  tastes  which  were  not  directly  or  indirectly  political. 
All  his  education  had  been  of  the  same  nature.  Ho  had  been 
trained  in  the  authors  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  but  he  had 
been  trained  in  them  on  such  principles  as  to  seek  in  them,  above 
all  things,  models  of  rhetorical  excellence  or  argumentative  effect. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  curriculum  of  his  instruction  hcid  \)ecvi  ^xsJci- 

Thi«d  Besixs,  Vol.  VUL  F.8.  Vol.  XXVIII.  1\ 
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sidiary  to  that  which  was  incnlcated  in  him  by  his  father,  as  tli# 
sole  worthy  object  of  existence,  and  which  ultimately  became  the 
grand  passion  of  his  life. 

'Bnnnymede/  of  whose  letters  mention  has  been  already  made, 
addressing  Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  the  26th  January  1886,  writes : 
*  Before  you  receive  this  letter  you  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
quitted  the  haUs  and  bowers  of  Drayton ;  those  gardens   and  that 
library  where  you  have  realised  the  romance  of  Yerulam,  and  where 
you  enjoy  the  "  lettered  leisure"  that  Temple  loved.*    Beyond  doubt, 
if  exhaustiveness  were  to  be  the  object  of  this  present  paper,  one 
would  have  something  to  say  about  the  author  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganon  meditating  the  principles  of  his  inductive  philosophy  in  the 
glades  of  Gorhambury.     The  materials  for  such  a  picture  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Mr.  Spedding's  volumes,  and  their  reproduc- 
tion is  unnecessary  here.     Sir  William  Temple  at  Moor  Park  is 
the  perfect  picture  of  a  statesman  in  retirement ;  and  Temple's  re- 
tirement was  the  result  not  of  disappointed  ambition,  not  of  failure, 
but  of  sheer  indisposition,  in  great  measure  constitutional,  to  con- 
tinue at  his  post  longer  in  the  storm  and  hubbub  of  affairs.     He 
was  the  statesman  who  deserves  si  quis  alius  the  Homeric  epithet, 
ifjLviJKjjv.     '  Morally,'   writes  Macaulay,    '  he  was   above   Shaftes- 
bury; intellectually  he  was  above  BusselL'     Temple  had  a  serious, 
almost  a  superstitious,  dread  of  anything  like  responsibility ;  and 
when  he  saw  himself  exposed  to  responsibilities  unquestionably 
critical  and  momentous,  he  simply  declined  to  face  them — he  turned 
round  and  fled.     He  was  a  fair-weather  statesman,  and  as  a  product 
of  his  fair-weather  statesmanship  we  have  his  delectable  essays,  in- 
genuous in  their  thought  and  faultless  in  their  expression.     It  may 
be  objected  to  Temple's  writing  that  it  carries  formality  to  the  point 
of  pedantry ;  but  formality  was  part  of  Temple's  intellectual  na- 
ture.    The  artificial  style  of  his  diction  is  seen  reflected  in  the 
disposition  of  his  gardens.     He  had  lived  as  ambassador  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  models  of  formal  horticulture,  the  prim  patterns  which 
trees  and  hedges  were  made  to  assume,  were  types  that  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  Temple's  character.     The  view  taken  by  Fox  is 
more  favourable  than  that  taken  above.     '  When  he  had  reason,' 
writes  the  illustrious  rival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  *  to  think  that  his  services 
could  no  longer  be  useful  to  his  country,  he  withdrew  wholly  from 
public  business,  and  resolutely  adhered  to  the  preference  of  philo- 
sophical  retirement,    which,    in   his   circumstances,    was  just,   in 
spite  of  every  temptation  which  occurred  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
more  active  scene.     The  remainder  of  his  life,'  adds  Fox,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  a  somewhat  partial  critic,  '  he  seems  to 
have  employed  in  the  most  noble  contemplations  and  the  most 
elegant  amusements;  every  enjoyment  heightened,  no  doubt,  by 
reflecting  on  the  honourable  part  he  had  acted  in  public  afiairs,  and 
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m&oai  any  regret  on  bis  own  account  (whatever  be  might  feel  for 
his  eoimiry)  at  having  been  driven  from  them.'  Temple  was  fifty- 
iiro  when  he  'retired/  and  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment,  judging  from 
the  kme  of  his  writings,  of  unalloyed  bliss  for  nearly  twenty  years 
at  Moor  Pttrk«  There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasant  and  naive 
in  the  tone  of  Temple's  reflections,  in  the  deliberate  and  coherent 
theory  of  existence  which  they  reveal  in  the  calm  contemplative 
planning  of  that  highest  of  all  arts — the  ars  vivendL  There  is 
nothing  artificial  here.  There  is  no  false  parade  of  philosophy,  no 
simulation  of  a  shallow  complacency  overlying  a  heart-deep  regret 
ind  a  rankling  discontent,  which  are  the  sum-total  of  Bolingbroke's 
encomia  of  seclusions.  Temple  at  Moor  Park  is  as  natural  and  as 
charming  as  Fox  at  St.  Anne's  Hill.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
of  Bulwer's  essays  in  the  Caxtoniana  series  is  that  on  the  Increased 
Attention  to  Nature  in  the  Decline  of  Life.  An  impetuous  youth 
is  staying  with  an  aged  and  feeble  statesman,  who  has  in  his 
time  swayed  senates  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  nations.  '  If,' 
exclaims  the  boy,  '  I  ever  win  a  tenth  part  of  your  fame,  sir,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  run  away  from  it  into  the  country,  especially  into  a 
coantry  in  which  one  has  nothing  to  look  at  except  ants  and 
gossamers.'  The  old  man  stops  short  in  his  walk,  and  then  says  : 
*  I  shall  soon  leave  the  world  :  men  and  women  I  may  hope  to  see 
again  elsewhere,  but  shall  I  see  elsewhere  cornfields  and  grass, 
gossamers  and  ants  ?  As  we  lose  hold  of  our  five  senses,  do  wo 
wake  up  a  sixth,  which  had  before  been  dormant — the  sense  of 
Nature  ;  or  have  we  certain  instincts  akin  to  Nature  which  are 
suppressed  and  overlaid  by  our  reason,  and  revive  only  at  the  age 
when  our  reason  begins  to  fail  us  ?'  These  sentences  ctin  only  be 
described  as  an  epitomq  and  essence  of  the  inspiration  of  Temple's 
writings.  *  The  measure,'  whites  Temple,  *  of  choosing  well  is 
whether  a  man  likes  what  he  has  chosen,  which,  I  thank  God,  has 
befallen  me  ;  and  though  among  the  follies  of  my  life  building  and 
planting  have  not  been  the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  I  have 
the  conQdence  to  own,  yet  they  have  been  fully  recognised  by  the 
sweetness  and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution 
taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employment,  I  have 
passed  five  years  without  ever  going  once  to  town,  though  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  receive 
me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have  thought 
it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humour  to  make  so  small  a  remove; 
for  when  I  am  in  this  corner  I  can  truly  say  with  Horace — 

**  Me  quoties  rcficit  gelid  us  Digentia  rivus, 
Quid  8entire  putas,  quid  credit  amice,  precari  f 
Sit  mibi,  quod  nuno  est ;  etiam  micus  et  mihi  Tivam 
Quod  Bupcrest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  Df/* ' 

When  Yirginius  Bufus  declined  the  imperial  diadem  of  Borne,  PUii^ 
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wrote,  *  £t  ille  qnidem  plenns  annis  abiit  plenas  honoribas,  iUis 
etiam  qnos  recusayit/  Swift  adopted  the  sentence  and  the  senti- 
ment  enshrined  in  it  to  himself.  Snrely,  with  such  a  modificationt 
it  may  be,  as  Macanlay's  criticism  wonld  snf^^gest  it  is,  more  ap- 
plicable to  Temple  than  to  the  philosophic  Roman  or  the  terrible 
Dean. 

The  Tuscolnm — or  rather  the  successive  Tuscolnms — which 
Bolingbroke  made  for  himself  is  the  reverse,  at  all  points,  of  that 
of  Temple.  It  was  neither  satiety  nor  timidity  which  caused  St. 
John  to  flee  the  world :  he  left  it  with  relnctance  as  with  shame, 
and  he  was  agitated  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  by  the  pangs  of 
foiled  ambition  and  mortified  self-love.  Incomparable  writer  as 
Bolingbroke  is,  full  of  fire  and  full  of  force,  one  feels,  as  one  reads 
his  periods,  that  they  are  of  a  kind  rather  adapted  for  utterance 
in  the  senate  than  perusal  in  the  closet.  *  The  secession'  whose 
praises  he  sung,  but  whose  reality  he  detested,  meant,  indeed,  Jiis 
withdrawal  from  the  world :  it  did  not  mean  the  suppression  of 
those  jGures  which  burned  within  him  with  an  intensity  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  area  over  which 
their  heat  was  permitted  to  make  itself  felt.  Probably  very  few 
readers  of  these  lines  are  acquainted  with  the  political  novels  of 
Plumer  Ward.  There  was  a  time  when  De  Vere,  Clifford^  and 
Trevmine  were  the  rage  of  the  town ;  but  the  popularity  which  they 
enjoyed  was  ephemeral,  and  altogether,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
ceeded the  deserts  of  the  fictions.  Nevertheless  these  romances, 
always  stilted  and  sometimes  ridiculous  as  their  style  is,  have  an 
historic  value.  Plumer  Ward  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the 
literary  and  intellectual  traditions  of  English  statesmanship.  He 
thoroughly  understood  its  ethics :  he  could  realise  the  fact  that 
retirement  might  be  something  more  than  an  intellectual  affectation 
— that  it  might  be  a  solid  and  enduring  pleasure ;  and  that  the 
statesman  who  courted  it  might  be  impelled  by  a  more  genuine 
feeling  than  that  of  hopes  extinguished  and  ambitions  curtailed. 
The  whole  moral  of  Plumer  Ward's  novels — so  far  as  they  can  be 
said  to  have  any  moral  at  all — is  to  exalt  the  Tusculum  above  the 
senate ;  the  life  of  intellectual  meditation  and  literary  study  above 
the  life  of  political  action.  The  whole  moral  of  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  to  convince  young  men,  especially  young  men  of  genius 
and  station,  for  their  own  good — nosse  omnia  hcec  solus  est  ado' 
lesccntuUs — that  by  the  side  of  action  contemplation,  study  itself,  is 
contemptible.  In  De  Vere  Wentworth  and  his  friend,  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  novel — Canning  was  the  living  prototype — make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of  Bolingbroke's  French  retreat  at  Villette  : 
*  Messieurs,*  says  the  porter,  *  vexiillent  voir  la  maison  de  leur  Lor 
Bolinffbroke.*  When  Wentworth,  replying  in  the  affirmative,  adds 
that  ihej  would  be  glad  if  there  was  any  person  in  the  place  who 
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can  remember  St.  John,  the  Frenchman  exclaims,  '  C'est  moi 
qui  egt  eette  heureuse  personnel  and  unlocks  the  gate.  Over  the 
door  of  the  entrance  is  the  inscription,  Uhi  bene,  ibi  patria. 
In  the  chief  reception  room  is  Bolingbroke's  fayonrite  chair,  the 
back  engraven  not  only  with  the  coronet  and  the  St.  John  crest, 
but  with  the  Horatian  motto,  Nee  qiuerere  nee  spernere  honorem. 
'True  to  his  theories  at  least,'  observes  Wentworth,  *he  was 
attentive  even  to  minuteness  in  blazoning  his  fancied  philosophy 
wherever  he  could  find  room  for  it.'  *  Had,'  replies  De  Vere,  '  his 
practice  proved  him  sincere,  I  should  not  blame  him.  I  am  no 
enemy  to  the  custom  of  thus  feeding  one's  imagination  where  the 
end  is  good.'  As  the  visitors  continue  their  investigation  of  the 
illastrious  mansion  and  its  contents,  they  are  struck  by  a  fi*agment 
of  Bolingbroke's  manuscript.  It  is  an  extract  from  his  essay  on 
the  Tnu  Uses  of  Study,  and  it  contains  the  apologue  of  Similis,  a 
great  captain  of  Trajan's,  who  spent  seven  years  in  retreat,  and 
who  said  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  only  been  wise  seven  years 
out  of  his  whole  life.  '  Write,'  concludes  the  extract,  *  as  you 
have  lived,  without  passion,  and  build  your  reputation  as  you  build 
your  happiness,  on  the  foundation  of  truth.  Innocwas  amo  delicias 
doctamque  quietem.*  After  the  perusal  of  which,  De  Vere,  falling 
into  thought,  remarks  with  much  propriety :  *  His  philosophy  was 
merely  in  his  ideas.  But  they  were  beautiful  ideas ;  nor  can  I 
help  regretting  that  his  feeling  was  merely  in  imagination  when 
he  solaced  himself  with  that  charming  line,  which  you  see  he  has 
underscored,  as  if  he  loved  it.  Innocuas  amo  delicias  doctamque 
qnietem.^  They  then  proceed  into  the  garden,  where,  on  a  tablet 
immediately  over  the  shell  of  a  river-god  whence  breaks  a  fountain, 
is  the  inscription  :  *  Propter  fidem  adversus  Heginam  et  partes  inte- 
merate  servatam.  Propter  operam  in  pace  generali  conciliandri 
Strenue,  saltern  navatam,  Impotentia  vesana)  factionis,  Solum 
vertere  coactus,  Hie,  ad  aquje  lene  caput  sacra)  Injuste  exulat, 
Dulce  vivit  H.  de  B.'  The  same  sentiment  is  amplified  on  another 
marble  :  '  Si  resipiscat  patria,  in  patriam  rediturus ;  Si  non  resi- 
piscat,  ubivis  melius  quam  inter  Tales,  ci\is  futurus,  Hanc  villam 
instauro  et  exorno :  Ilinc  velut  ex  portu,  alienos  casus,  Et  for- 
tunae  ludum  insolentem  Cernere  suave  est.  Hie  mortem  nee  ap- 
petens  nee  timens  Innocuis  deliciis  docta  quiete,  Et  Felicis  animi 
immota  tranquillitate  Fruiscor.  Hie  mihi  vivam  quod  superest  aut 
exilii  aut  fcvi.' 

This  autobiographic  sketch  of  Bolingbroke's  foreign  Tusculum 
has  the  merit  of  being  not  merely  concise,  but  historically  accurate. 
The  features  of  the  scene  are  correctly  drawn,  and  a  study  of  Boling- 
broke's life  and  character  abundantly  justifies  the  estimate  given  of  the 
motives  and  the  nature  of  his  retirement  by  Plumer  Ward.  Never 
was  hermitage  more  completely  histrionic ;  never  was  ]ftofe^^\o\i  v^l 
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Temple  wifh  his  position  in  that  of  Bolingbroke,  has  drawn  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  Secretary  and  his  wife 
honoured  him,  *  by  themselves  marching  before  him  to  his  chamber, 
with  the  large  candlesticks  in  their  hands  ;*  then  followed  the 
Dean,  *  in  his  clergyman's  best  wig  and  gown/  while  the  servants 
brought  up  the  rear. 

In  1716  the  blow  had  fallen.  The  act  of  attainder  had  driven 
St.  John  into  exile,  and  half  robbed  him  of  his  estate.  His  wife 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  some  portion  of  her  inheritance.  Bolingbroke 
himself  was  not  absolutely  without  funds,  and  when  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  France,  he  preferred  to  congratulate  himself  on  this 
seasonable  relief  from  the  tumult  of  affairs.  *  At  present,'  he  wrote 
to  Swift,  *  I  enjoy,  as  far  as  I  consider  myself,  great  complacency  of 
mind;  but  this  inward  satisfaction  is  embittered  when  I  remember 
the  condition  of  my  friends.  They  are  got  into  a  dark  hole,  where 
they  grope  about  after  blind  guides.'  The  fruits  of  this  lettered 
leisure  were  immediately  forthcoming  in  the  Reflections  on  Exile, 
an  affected  imitation  of  Seneca's  treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  patriotism  is  and  must  be  philosophically  impossible,  and 
in  which,  by  way  of  giving  some  plausibility  to  this  unnatural  argu- 
ment, the  existence  of  historical  association  and  the  influence  of 
tradition  are  religiously  ignored.  His  letter  to  Sir  William  Wind- 
ham, written  about  the  same  period,  is  a  very  different  composition 
— not  a  mere  parade  of  historical  instances  and  reflections  in  the 
approved  style,  but  rich  throughout  in  the  wisdom  which  his  own 
experience  of  life  suggested.  But  it  was  neither  literature  nor 
philosophy  which  was  the  true  solace  of  St.  John's  exile.  They 
afforded  an  outlet  for  his  sleepless  intellectual  energies,  but  they 
did  no  more.  In  the  first  place  Bolingbroke,  though  coactus  solum 
vertcre,  was  still  immersed  in  politics — he  was  secretary  to  the 
Pretender,  and  ho  was  engaged  in  constant  communication  with 
England.  In  the  second  place  he  was  buoyed  up  by  the  confident 
expectation  of  his  recall.  There  was  a  third  circumstance  which 
materially  tended  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  enforced  absence. 
He  had  formed  in  Paris  the  acquaintance  of  a  beautiful  widow,  the 
Marquise  de  Villette,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Marcilly,  a  comfort- 
able country  mansion  just  outside  Paris,  where  he  could  read,  hunt, 
and  meditate  to  his  hearths  content.  In  1720  he  married  this  lady, 
and  then  commenced  his  solitude  at  La  Source.  It  was  here  that 
the  small  tributary  of  the  Loire,  the  Loiret,  rose  suddenly  from  a 
deep  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  a  cannon-ball  tied  to  three  hundred 
fathoms  of  rope  did  not  reach,  and  whose  waters  Bolingbroke  would 
fain  have  imortalised  in  verse  as  the  clearest  and  deepest  in  Europe 
— the  parent  of  a  stream  more  beautiful  than  any  which  flowed  in 
Greek  or  Latin  poetry.  We  have  already  witnessed  a  specimen  of  his 
philosophical  inscriptions  on  the  pleasures  of  the  country  and  the 
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Tutities  of  tmrnan  ambition.  There  were  many  other  Over 

hia  greenhottse  he  bad  writteu  :  '  Hie  ver  assidauiu 
mensibas  lEstus ;'  &nd  in  &n  alley  leading  to  his  library  vi 
from  one  eod  to  the  other,  the  words:  'Falleutia  aeiuiLu,  ,,,^, 
'Yon  eee,'  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  containing  an  account  of 
hia  mottoes  and  his  Tuscnlum,  '  I  amuse  myself  dc  la  bagatelle  ae 
much  as  you  ;  but  here  lies  the  diflerence — your  bagatelle  leads  to 
Eomothing  better,  as  fiddlers  flourish  carelessly  before  they  play  a 
fine  air ;  but  mine  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  in  bagatelk.' 

But,  in  spite  of  his  epigraph  and  his  professions,  Bolingbrokc 
was  as  much  the  creature  of  political  and  social  ambition  as  ever. 
Ail  this  time,  while  he  was  posing  as  tlie  supremely  satisfied 
hermit  of  La  Source,  he  was  intriguing  for  his  recall.  The  Duke 
of  Cobnrg  and  Cardinal  Du  Bois  had  influence  iu  England,  and  it 
was  being  exerted  in  his  favour.  Stanhope,  Craggs,  Sunderland, 
and  Marlborough  were  dead.  Walpoie  was  Minister,  and  George  I., 
vho  had  promised  him  ultimate  restoration  and  pardon,  was  King. 
It  rame  at  last,  and  towards  the  close  of  1723  Bolingbrokc 
irrited  in  London.  But  his  Majesty  was  absent;  the  London 
aeasoQ  was  over,  and  the  exile  recrossed  the  Channel.  The 
SHtnmn,  the  winter,  and  the  spring  of  nest  year  were  passed  partly 
tl  La  Source,  partly  at  Paris,  and  in  constant  communication  with 
Sir  William  Windham.  Bolingbroke's  object  was  to  effect  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  hia  sentence — not  merely  his  reinvestment  with 
kis  estates,  but  his  restitution  to  his  title  and  his  place  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords.  In  1725  Bolingbroke  was  again  in  London ; 
bat  only  one-half  of  his  prayer  was  granted.  He  was  reinstated 
io  the  possession  of  bis  ample  property ;  he  was  esclnded  from  the 
issembly  of  his  peers.  'The  attainder,'  be  wrote  to  Swift,  'is 
kept  carefully  and  prudently  in  force,  lest  bo  corrupt  a  member 
thoold  come  again  into  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  and  his  bad  leaveu 
Bhonld  sour  that  sweet  untainted  mass.' 

He  retired  to  Dawley,  an  estate  which  he  bought  of  Lord 
Tukerville,  near  Uxbridge,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  Londw, 
vitbin  a  convenient  distance  of  his  friend  Pope  at  Twickenham. 
The  house  and  park  were  magnificent.  With  supreme  affectation 
of  simpliciiy  he  addressed  his  letters,  '  Dawley  Farm.'  '  I  am,'  be 
writes  to  Swift,  '  in  my  farm;  and  here  I  shoot  strong  and  tenacious 
note :  I  have  cangbt  bold  of  the  earth  (to  use  a  gardener's  phrase), 
ud  neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends  will  find  it  an  easy  matter 
to  transplatit  me  again.'  Never  was  he  less  in  earnest,  or,  if 
urtous,  never  did  man  more  grossly  deceive  himself.  '  One  of  my 
friends,'  Pope  vrrote  to  Swift,  '  labonrs  to  be  unambitious ;  but 
he  labours  in  an  unworthy  soil.'  A  little  while  before  be  had 
talked  of  buying  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bermudas,  and  quitting 
England  for  ever.     But  it  is  now  certain  that  Bolingbroke  daring 
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thi  wiwie  of  this  time  neTer  entertained  the  cocTiction  that  his  day 
am  k  iliHiwiiiii  in  EngUnd  was  over. 

At  [)Mri*5'  btt  Aot,  hunted,  and  philosophised  as  was  hie  wont; 
iMMch  imj  h«  expected  to  bo  again  immersed  in  affairs,  and  swaj- 
iay  OM*  man  tbs  Hoase  of  Lords,  as  be  bad  done  the  House  of 
ComBaB>>  *  Scoecs,'  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  '  was 
a.  vbM  te  A*  wont  part  of  the  world — to  the  Court;  and  all  bis 
hif  wonb  WMV  ihe  language  of  a  slighted  lover,  who  desired  notliing 
mt  iDtatb  m  a  recoDciliation,  and  feared  nothing  so  mach  as  a  mp- 
tat*.'  It  is  ilifficalt  to  beheve  that  in  this  criticism  Bolingbroke 
<M>Mt  ^tmttij  salirising  himself.  Still  he  was  busied  vtilh  the 
QMifiNAMB  «f  ttMtue  after  treatise  on  philosophical  Toryism,  the 
^oBMof  tW  coaaliy.  and  the  artistic  aud  elaborate  support  of  the 
"  "  vbieh  he  bad  elected  to  play.  At  a  cost  of  two 
mia  he  had  tlie  walls  of  his  hall  painted  with  all  the 
•  «f  nnl  hasbandry.  With  his  own  hands  he  piled  the 
k»  was  his  own  ploughman  and  his  own  wagoner. 
lift  iMinl  to  bid  at  nine,  and  rose  at  five.  He  dined  on  matton- 
[  bacon,  with  sometimes  the  luxury  of  a  bam- 
as  a  rustic,  aud  he  protested  that  he 
«hlHM  MflM^  k  nchwo  till  the  end  of  his  days.  On  a  sudden  the 
^hitft  MM*  «tMig«d.  The  philosophic  farmer  was  transformed 
Mtt  tk*  TabMBontly  personal  pamphleteer.  Walpole's  exoiae 
»  Wt  fe*Ml  rMvivmil  with  a  storm  of  popular  fury,  and  BoUng-a 
t  Hitjfcntii  into  tb«  thick  of  the  contest,  discharging  Ma  fisi 
kkwM  tbat^twuf  thoCi-ci/tgrncin  against  his  ancient  foe.  ~ 
a  Wa^wltt  bt  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  WhigS. ' 
IM  tito  imtlnl  *mi  dworous  politicians  of  this  party  were  terrified 
^  ^t^*W*HWWkii>A  Bolingbroke  used,  and  repudiated  his  assistance. 
■^MMMWNlit!'  ^''^  bi'"  ^^  understand  that  he  was  doing  them 
kiMk    1tii)i^>riifct['T  pfond  spirit  was  wounded,  and  ho  once  n 

«t^   *»ii  LV-Wv,  wttled  at  Chauteloup  in  Touraiue,  where  h  _ 

Uiaway  of  life  was  much  what  we  have  already 

a  varying  round  of  philosophy,  field-sports, 

i'.  ^Nirreapoudence.     Once  or  twice  he  came  to 

.A'.!  U>  enfect  a  reconciliation  with  his  foea  and 

,-^.,ty  i>n  the  True  Uses  of  Retirement,  the 

.L.'.'uii'ut  should  be  spent  in  study,  and  that 

v'  -'.Lidt'tit  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  the 

^    -  «,>rthless.     He  wrote  an  essay  on  the 

.  ...^i  '.be  composition  of  a  history  of  Queen 

,  .,    -raijiially  weaning  himself  from  public 

.  .'.ii^iisc  tho  fact  that  his  day  of  action 

.'  ^iilvise,  but  be  betrayed  fears  that 

;;,  .-ouuscl.     Wiilpolc  had  declared 
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war  against  Spain ;  Bolingbroke  saw  treachery,  and  id       it 

■England  was  undone.     Then  came  Walpole'a  fall,  ar  :oKe 

seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  raomentary  hope  that  He  woi  .gain 
be  a  parliamentary  personage.  But  he  soon  recognised  the  ineviiable, 
and  after  1742  he  only  so  far  concerned  himself  n-ith  public  matters  as 
to  give  utterance  to  vindictiTe  criticism  and  gloomy  prediction.  In 
that  year  his  old  father  died,  and  the  family  house  of  the  St.  Jobus 
■t  Battersea  became  by  his  death  the  property  of  bis  son.  Thither 
he  repaired  himself,  quitting  France  for  ever  in  1744  ;  and  from  tbi^ 
period  it  may  be  said  that  he  practised  tbo  philosophy  of  which  he 
had  80  long  made  a  profession  and  a  pretence.  '  I  go,'  he  wrote, 
'  into  my  own  country  as  if  I  went  into  a  strange  country,  and  Bball 
inlmbit  my  own  house  as  if  I  lodged  iu  an  inn.'  It  was  a  fine  old 
house,  with  a  broad  terrace  immediately  iu  front  of  it,  and  beyond 
that  a  green  and  spacious  garden,  edged  by  the  Thames  Sowing  to 
the  great  city,  llis  occupations  were  sauntering  and  biblical  criti- 
dsm.  Sometimes  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend,  but  rarely.  In  1746  he 
went  to  stay  at  a  noble  house  in  Oxfordshire,  but  only  spent  there 
a  few  days,  returning  to  his  own  fireside  at  Battersea,  which  he  de- 
clared to  bo  the  fittest  and  only  place  for  him  in  the  winter,  where  he 
expected  no  good  and  feared  no  evil.  '  C'eet  icy,'  he  said,  'que 
}  attends  ma  mart  sans  la  dislrer  ne  la  craindre.'  After  the  peace  of 
Aii-la-Chapelle  be  wrote  his  Rfjlectiona.  In  1760  be  lost  Lady 
Bolingbroke.  '  Je  dtrifnt,'  he  exclaimed, '  tows  lea  am  de  plus  en  plus 
iiole  duns  cc  monde.'  He  had  not  loug  to  endure  this  earthly  solitude. 
At  the  end  of  next  year  he  saccnmbed  to  the  malady  from  which  he 
hid  long  Buffered.  TTjb  remains  rest  in  Battersea  Church,  by  the 
ode  of  his  wife.     Hia  epitaph  was  written  by  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  to  Bolingbroke 
than  Fox.  Both,  indeed,  were  men  of  pleasure.  Both  bad  passed 
their  youth  in  a  manner  far  from  calculated  to  fumisb  them  that 
wUce  which  Pitt  derived,  on  his  death-bed  from  the  retrospect  of  the 
innoeency  of  his  life.  Both  were  men  of  letters;  both  were  scholars. 
Bat  here  all  sunilitnde  between  the  two  is  at  an  end.  The  volcanic 
Gies  of  ambition  were  never  extinguished,  till  the  hand  of  old  age  and 
disease  was  upon  him,  in  the  soul  of  Bolingbroke.  It  is  difficult  to 
Mythattbey  over  constituted  the  devooring  pasaion  in  the  soul  of  Fox. 
To  a  nature  extraordinatily  magnanimous  and  singularly  aweet,  Fox 
Raited  an  intense  hatred  of  chicanery  and  intrigue.  Bolingbroke 
waa  hanghty,  arrogant,  passionate,  not  uufrequentJy  morose ;  and  an 
atmoapbere  of  intrigue  was  to  bim  as  the  breath  of  life.  The  pair 
were,  in  fact,  as  their  political  principles,  wide  aa  the  poles  aaander. 
Nor  was  the  difference  between  them  more  conspicuous  in  their  seclu- 
■ioD  than  in  the  senate.  Bolingbroke  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
ID  an  OBtentatiouH  search  after  a  Tusculum.  Fox  found  i  Tusculnm 
at  St.  Anne'a  HiU  ready-made,  and  Nature  had  given  him  fieduVj 
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tho  temperaiiient  to  enjoy  ita  sweets.  He  made  do  parade  of  philo*  1 
sopby ;  he  waa  uot  a  philosopher  at  all.  His  chief  delight  was 
in  Latin  and  Greek  Bcliolarship  and  in  Italian  Uterature ;  and  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  various  friends  and  relatives,  who 
loved  him  as  few  men  ever  have  been  loved,  between  the  years  1797 
and  1 800,  during  which  his  retirement  was  complete — especially  to  his 
nephew  Lord  Holland — can  only  be  described  as  a  commentary  not 
less  charming  than  copious  on  a  host  of  authors,  ancient  and  modem.  ^ 
If  Pitt  had  been  able,  as  ho  hoped,  to  have  induced  Fos  ^H 
enter  his  Government,  the  famous  *  secession'  would  never,  in  uH 
probability,  have  taken  place.  But  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Grey's'* 
motion  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  Fos  and  his  friends 
deemed  that  they  could  do  nothing  by  further  activity  or  display. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  whoat  first  condemned  this  determination  bitterly, 
writing  in  March  to  Lord  Holland, — 'Is  yoor  uncle  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing?  Secession  means  rebellion,  or  it  is  nonsense,'- — some 
months  later  fully  indorsed  Fox's  judgment.  Local  attachment 
I'onld  scarcely  be  witnessed  on  a  more  impressive  or  touching  seale 
than  in  Fox's  love  for  St.  Anne's  Hill.  He  loved  the  place  us  a 
child,  and  when  away  it  was  never  out  of  bis  thoughta.  Gazing 
with  Rogers  at  the  masterpieces  of  the  Louvre  one  brilliant  day  in 
August,  h(>  suddenly  exclaimed, '  I  am  afraid  that  this  sun  will  bom 
lip  jny  turnips  at  St.  Anne's  Hill.'  The  bouse  was  not  large,  bat 
comfortable  and  convenient  ;"  the  situation  an  eminence  ovflr*j 
looking  the  Thames  valley,  and  the  wooded  landscape  beyond  |H 
perfect.  Tho  whole  demesne  consisted  of  about  thirty  acraiH 
Shrubs,  arches  of  honeyauckle»  and  roses  decked  the  garden  walb. 
He  had  himself  written  out  a  list  of  all  the  flowers  grovring  in 
the  garden.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  writes  Lord  Russell,  'that 
Fox  enjoyed  this  period  of  retirement  and  hterary  study  more  than 
uny  other  part  of  his  life.  He  waa  a  man  without  malignity,  en\y. 
or  the  sordid  ports  of  ambition  ;  bis  fame  as  an  orator  could  hardly 
be  increased  ;  he  loved  his  wiie  with  a  devoted  affection,  which  was 
ns  fondly  returned  ;  and  bis  passion  for  poetry,  for  flowers,  and  for  & 
rural  life  was  intense.  After  breakfast  he  read  some  Italian  poet 
with  Mrs.  Fos,  and  then  went  to  bis  Greek.  The  dinner-honr  was 
between  two  and  three  in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  He  read 
again  during  the  evening,  and  went  to  bed  at  half-past  ten.  One  of 
bis  most  regular  correspondents  during  this  time  was  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, the  great  classical  scholar  of  the  time,  who,  in  1706.  had  de- 
dicated to  Fox  his  Lucretius.  'I  am,'  writes  to  him  Fox  on  the 
^Otb  January  1708,  '  at  present  rather  engaged  in  reading  Greek, 

•  This  chmiming  retreat,  beautifiefJ  ftnd  enlarged  by  Ihe  present  Lulj  Holland,  is 
TOW  a  most  txquinile  maiiBion.  The  tnste  nnd  eteganCB  of  ils  airmngement  nnd 
<'0DleDt«  oonililne  in  suRinent  Ibe  interest  of  il«  historic  Kod  literar;  aspociaiions. 
It  is  rich  la  piolure?,  cbina,  and  book^  and  posaestet  a  feir  relios  uf  the  antt 
jltlteunsm      *" 
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18  it  18  my  wish  to  recoTor  at  least,  if  not  to  improve,  my  former  ac- 
qasintanoe  with  that  langnage.'  In  his  letters  to  Wakefield  we  have 
Fox's  fiewB  on  the  i^ireat  writers  of  all  ages,  especially  Greek  and 
Latin.  Homer  was  his  fayonrite,  bat  he  thought  Virgil  miapproach- 
lUe  in  pathos.  Alluding  to  Evander's  speech  in  the  fifth  JEneid, 
on  parting  with  his  son,  he  speaks  of  it  as  *  beyond  anything.  The 
passage  is  nature  itself.  And  then  the  tenderness  in  turning  to- 
wuds  Pallas :  Dum  te  care  puer,  &c.  In  short,  it  has  always 
i^eared  to  me  diyine.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  and  sur- 
prised that  you  should  omit  the  fourth  book.  All  that  part  of  Dido's 
speech  following,  Num  fletu  ingemuit  nostra,  is  surely  of  the 
Ughest  style  of  excellence.'  These  lines  were  written  on  his  birth- 
day, January  1799.     On  the  same  day  he  thus  addressed  his  wife : 

'  Of  year4  I  have  now  half  a  century  pa8B*d, 
And  none  of  the  fifty  bo  blet8*d  as  the  last. 
How  it  happens  my  titmbles  thos  daily  should  oease, 
And  my  happiness  thus  with  my  years  should  increase, 
Thii  defiance  of  Nature's  more  general  laws 
Ton  alone  can  explain,  who  alone  are  the  cause.* 

Twenty  years  before  this,  when  he  had  been  only  recently  returned 
to  PurHament,  he  wrote  to  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  his  cousin,  in  this 
itndn,  and  the  passage  has  the  merit  of  being  faithfully  autobio- 
graphical :  *  I  think  I  haye  given  you  enough  of  politics,  consider- 
ing I  haye  nothing  but  reports  and  conjectures.  With  respect  to 
my  own  share,  I  can  only  say  that  people  flatter  me  that  I  con- 
tinue to  gain  rather  than  lose  credit  as  an  orator;  and  I  am  so 
convinced  that  this  is  all  that  I  shall  ever  gain  {unless  I  choose 
to  become  the  meanest  of  men),  that  I  never  think  of  any  other 
imbition.  .  .  .  Great  reputation,  I  think,  I  may  acquire  and  keep  ; 
great  situation  I  never  can  acquire,  nor,  if  acquired,  keep  without 
making  sacrifices  that  I  never  will  make.  If  I  am  wrong  and  more 
sanguine  people  right,  tant  mieux,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  they 
can  be ;  but  if  I  am  right,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  the  happier  for 
having  made  up  my  mind  to  my  situation.'  Fox's  life  was  pro- 
longed seven  years  after  this  time ;  and  it  was  not  at  St.  Anne^s 
Hill  that  it  passed  away,  but  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa,  at 
Chiswick.  The  last  words  which  he  uttered  were  :  '  I  die  happy,' 
and  *  Liz'  (the  name  by  which  he  always  called  his  wife).  He  ex- 
pired without  a  groan,  and  with  a  serene  and  placid  countenance, 
'which  seemed,'  says  Lord  Holland,  '  even  after  death  to  represent 
the  benevolent  spirit  which  had  animated  it.'  Twenty- one  years 
hiter  the  spirit  of  George  Canning  passed  away  in  the  same  house 
and  in  the  same  room — a  small  low  chamber,  once  a  kind  of  nursery, 
dark,  and  opening  into  the  wing  of  a  building  which  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  looking  into  a  courtyard.  Fox  on  earth  had  found  a 
Tosculum,  and  Canning  had  not.  t.  h.  s.  escott. 
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HAZABD,*  ETC. 


Chapteb  XXrv.  The  Wobth  of  a  Son. 

Mrs.  Martin  haying  retreated  to  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  where 
she  was  out  of  sight  of  the  windows,  fell  a  tremhling  all  over,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do.  She  was  afraid  of  her  brother,  knowing  the 
violence  of  his  temper  when  roused  by  opposition  or  defeat.  She 
was  afraid  also  of  her  own  too  complete  success,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  lay  the  spirit  she  had  raised.  She  half  hoped  that  she  had 
escaped  recognition,  and  yet  she  had  caught  sight  of  a  gleam  in  her 
brother's  eyes  that  made  the  hope  a  futile  one.  What  should  she 
do  ?  Fasten  the  door  against  him,  and  make  her  escape  through  the 
window  ?  Too  late  ;  a  hand  was  already  on  the  lock,  and  the  door 
was  pushed  heavUy  open. 

*  Robert,'  she  faltered,  as  Petworth  entered,  pale  with  rage. 

He  caught  her  by  the  elbow  and  pushed  her  before  him  into  the 
little  kitchen,  which  was  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  had  only  the 
one  entrance.    Then  he  closed  the  door  and  put  his  back  against  it. 

*Now,  woman,*  he  cried,  *  what  do  you  mean  by  this  foolery? 
Why  do  you  dog  me  thus  ?  Do  you  think  to  make  a  market  of  me, 
and  squeeze  me  as  you  please  ?     By  Heaven,  you're  mistaken !' 

'  Indeed  you  are  wrong,  Robert.  It  is  a  complete  accident  my 
being  here/  she  replied.  *  I  left  Abbotstoke  when  you  told  me,  and 
I  have  come  over  to  this  place  on  a  little  business  of  my  own.* 

'  Then  what  is  this  comedy  that  you  have  arranged  between 
this  young  fool  and  yourself  ?' 

*  There  is  no  comedy,  Robert.  There  is  the  fiuger  of  Provi- 
dence in  it.  0,  doesn't  it  come  home  to  you,  brother,  whose  boy 
it  is  who  has  been  brought  here  so  wonderfully  ?  I  only  guessed 
it,  dreamt  it,  thought  it  impossible ;  but  here  is  confirmation  sure 
as  Holy  Writ.' 

*  Play-acting  again,'  snarled  Petworth.  'Now,  in  a  word,  what 
brings  you  here ;  and  what  have  you  had  to  do  with  this  young 
Wilford  ?' 

'  Twenty  years  ago,  Robert,  when  I  was  abroad,  I  lived  here 

for  three  years  nearly ;  and  that  young  man  was  a  babe  in  my  care.' 

'  It  is  a  lie,'  said  Petworth ;  '  he  was  with  his  mother  in  Italy.' 

'  Not  that  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Martin.    '  He  is  no  son  of  the  Squire's. 
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Wkise  SOD  think  yoa  ?   Is  there  no  feeling  warms  it  leart  ? 

He  is  jonr  own !' 

'  Lie  npon  lie !'  screamed  Petworth. 

'  When  yoa  eoU  your  wife  for  bo  mnch  money  down,  my  d 
hearted  brother,  did  you  ever  think  of  troubling  yonr  caloulam 
head  of  what  became  of  her  afterwarda  ?' 

'  I  know  all  about  it,'  said  Petworth  ;  '  the  date  of  her  death, 
plwe,  and  everything,' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  did  not  concern  yourself  about  the  child  she  left 
behind — a  boy.     Yours,  my  good  brother.' 

'  Spare  your  sneers,  you  creature,'  cried  Petworth,  '  or  by  Heaven 
rU  not  be  flJiawerable  for  what  I  do  !' 

'  Yes,  you  would  murder  me  if  you  could,  I  daresay,'  cried  Mrs. 
Martin,  now  thoroughly  at  bay  ;  '  but  that  would  profit  you  nothing. 
The  storj-  would  not  die  with  me.  Other  people  know  it.  I  have  a 
toahand  now,  a  protector ;  he  knows  it,  and — ' 

'  And  is  he  here  ?'  asked  Petworth  in  a  grim  whisper. 

'Close  at  hand,'  said  Mrs.  Martin  boldly;   '  within  call.' 

'  0,'  said  Petworth,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment,  his  nether 
%  working  convulsively.  'Now  explain  to  me  bow  this  child — 
of  mine  as  you  say— came  to  be  the  heir  of  Wilfordhurst,'  He  was 
cooler  DOW,  and  seemed  to  have  conquered  hia  gust  of  passion. 

'  He  was  taken  away  from  me  suddenly  by  the  Squire  himself, 
when  he  was  bringing  his  wife  home  from  Italy.  The  other  child 
waa  very  ill.  It  must  have  died  on  the  journey,  and  this  one  was 
aabstituted.' 

'  A  fine  story,  indeed,'  said  Petworth ;  and  yet  the  expression  in 
his  face  showed  her  ho  believed  it.  '  A  fine  story,  rehearsed  pro- 
l«bly  in  the  seclusion  of  Bodley -terrace,  to  give  the  youth  another 
fhaace  in  life — a  second  iDheritanee.' 

'Robert,'  she  said,  'do  you  think  that  a  man  with  a  grain  of 
manly  spirit  in  him  would  elect  to  be  your  son  for  all  the  gold  of  the 
Indies  ?' 

'  Very  fine,  very  fine,'  growled  Petworth  ;  '  but  yoa  may  goad 
me  too  far.  Well,  now  that  you  have  got  up  this  fine  story,  what 
do  yon  expect  to  sell  it  for?  Neither  you  nor  he,  ma'am,  will  ever 
profit  a  penny  if  you  prove  it  before  all  the  courts  in  Christeudom. 
Yoa  see  that,  I  fancy.  Well,  what  will  you  take  to  be  silent  for 
erer?' 

'  How  mnch  did  you  have  for  giving  up  your  wife,  Robert  ?' 
uked  his  sister.  'Yon  will  surely  pay  as  much  for  getting  rid  of  a 
IOq." 

'  You  don't  value  your  personal  safety  very  highly  when  yon  talk 
Hke  that,'  said  Petworth,     '  But  never  mind  that.' 

'  Yes,  you  are  brave  enough  to  strike  a  woman.  Strike  me  I' 
nedHn.  Martin. 
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'  I  could  have  killed  you  just  now,'  rejoined  Petworth  ;  *  but 
haye  thought  better  of  it.     I  should  be  sorry  to  risk  my  neck  fc 
such  a  creature  as  you.     This  is  a  matter  of  business,  I  see.    Lc 
us  discuss  it  in  that  spirit.     Do  you  wish  your  confederate  to  b 
present  V 

'Call  him  in,  if  you  please,'  replied  Mrs.  Martin  defiantly. 

*  Better  not  perhaps,  eh  ?'  said  Petworth  coolly.  *  The  seen 
might  prove  too  affecting.  Stay  a  moment,  I'll  get  rid  of  him 
Petworth  opened  the  door  and  went  out.  Mrs.  Martin,  with  a  sig 
of  relief,  found  herself  at  liberty. 

'  I*ve  found  an  old  acquaintance  here,  Wilford,'  said  Petwort 
with  a  smile,  meant  to  be  significant,  *  whom  I  want  to  have  a  Kit] 
talk  with.  I'll  join  you  down  at  the  hotel  directly,  and  we'll  go  o 
board  together.' 

'All  right,'  said  Wilford.  'Of  course  the  voice  was  a  coinc 
dence.  I've  been  asking  the  people  here,  and  I  find  they've  on! 
been  here  a  few  years.  Don't  be  long;'  and  he  went  off,  stroUii] 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  whistling  carelessly,  till  he  came  to  11 
footpath  leading  down  to  the  town,  which  he  descended. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  Mrs.  Martin  came  out  ai 
locked  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  '  I  am  not  the  tenant  of  this  hona 
Robert,'  she  said,  'and  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  rest  of  oi 
talk  in  some  more  convenient  place.' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Petworth.  '  We'll  discuss  the  matt 
as  we  walk  down  to  the  town,  if  you  are  going  that  way.  The  thii 
lies  in  a  nutshell.  You  have  a  secret  you  think  is  damaging  to  n 
interests.  I  am — foolishly  perhaps — willing  to  pay  a  trifle  rath 
than  it  should  be  divulged.     Now  what's  your  price  ?' 

*  A  thousand  pounds,  Robert.' 

*  Too  much.  It  is  not  worth  it.  No ;  I'll  rather  pay  you  i 
annuity.     Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  your  life.' 

*  That  would  not  suit  us,  Robert.     The  fact  is,  my  husband- 

*  Who  is  he,  pray  T 
'  Mr.  Martin.' 

*  0,  you  have  come  together  again  after  all.  Well,  upon  r 
word,  I  think  it  was  the  best  thing  you  could  do.  By  the  way,  h^ 
here  somewhere,  is  he  not  ?' 

'No,  he's  in  England.  I  thought  it  better  he  should  be  witl 
call  just  now,  Robert,'  said  Mrs.  Martin  significantly.  '  Wc 
Martin  has  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  Mr.  Arthur  Wilfor< 
will.  Now  it  seems  that  he  is  likely  to  lose  that,  because  you 
Westley  is  to  have  everything.' 

'  0,  they've  found  that  out,  then,  have  they  ?'  said  Petworth. 

'  And  so,  instead  of  the  thousand  pounds  coming  to  lis,  it  will 
to  you.' 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  said  Petworth  ;  '  that's  the  secret  spring,  then,  whi 
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liist>eeii  TTorMng  against  me.     WeU,  perhaps  that 

YoQ  want  me  to  gaarantee  your  getting  the  thonsaai  > 

Mrs.  Martin  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

'  Very  well ;  I'll  do  it.     I  daresay  it  will  all  come  oni 
pocket,  bnt  I'll  do  it.     Anything  else  ?' 

'Fifty  ponoda  for  expenBes  oat  of  pocket.' 

'  Very  well ;  I  agree  to  that  too.     Anything  else  ?' 

'  Nothing  for  us.  Of  course  the  wedding  with  Olivia  mnst  be 
pnt  a  stop  to.' 

'  Yes ;  I  can  see  that,'  said  Petworth  slowly.  '  Yes,  all  that's  at 
aa  end.  Well,  I'll  give  you  the  fifty  pounds  now — you've  earned  it 
pretty  well,  I  must  say — and  my  lawyer  shall  sec  to  the  reat.  You 
can  call  at  my  chambers  in  a  little  time,  and  everything  shall  be 
leidy.  And  now  farewell,  my  sweet  sister.  My  boat  is  on  the 
shore  and  my  bark  is  on  the  sea.'  And  he  went  away  bumming  to 
himself. 

'  He's  got  a  heart  like  the  nether  millstone,  my  brother,'  said 
iiis.  Martin.  She  watched  him  as  he  marched  gaily  down  to  the 
beach,  and  saw  him,  after  a  few  momenta'  delay  in  launching  the 
boat,  quickly  borne  over  the  waters  to  the  yacht. 

But  Fctworth,  notwithstanding  bis  apparent  unconcern,  was 
not  a  little  moved  by  what  he  had  just  heard.  Ha  was  angry  with 
himself  too,  and  a  good  deal  horrified  at  his  recent  outburst  of  tem- 
^.  He  had  felt  for  the  moment  like  a  murderer,  and  the  thought 
of  the  abyss  that  had  thus  opened  out  beneath  him  filled  him  with 
secret  terror.  Ail  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  persistent  scheming 
W  been  for  the  instant  at  stake :  he  hud  stood  with  a  halter  roaud 
his  neck,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  risk  he  had  run.  '  What  safety 
is  there  for  a  man,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  when  a  short  paroxysm  of 
passion  can  bring  him  down  to  irretrievable  misery  and  disgrace  ?' 

But  as  to  what  he  had  done  in  bribing  his  sister  to  silence  he 
hH  no  compunction. 

'A  son!'  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  paced  the  deck.  He 
had  sent  the  boat  ashore  with  Westley's  luggage  and  a  letter  to  be 
delivered  at  the  hotel  they  had  made  their  temporary  head- quarters, 
and  had  given  the  master  orders  to  make  sail  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  the  boat  on  board  again.  '  A  son  V  he  muttered,  '  Yes,  a  son 
to  take  one's  place,  to  carry  on  one's  plans,  to  keep  the  property 
together,  to  be  a  prop  to  one's  age ;  that's  well  enough ;  but  a  son 
that  in  his  heart  wonld  despise  his  father — -  You  think  I  don't  see 
it,'  cried  Petworth,  shaking  his  fist  towivds  the  shore ;  '  but  although 
1  rose  from  nothing,  I  have  as  much  insight  as  my  betters.  Yah  ! 
if  there  is  ono  thing  that  makes  me  regret  having  hushed  up  this 
matter,  it  is  that  he  will  come  in  eventually  for  some  rag  of  the  pro- 
perty. No,  I  oaD't  swallow  it  all ;  there  will  be  something  over 
ud  kboTe,  and  he  will  get  it.  It  would  be  famona  now  to  claim. 
Tms  Butu,  Vol.  Yin.  F.8.  Tol.  XXYUL  & 
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him  as  mj  son,  strip  him  of  his  name  and  rigUa,  ted  leaTe  him 
without  a  shilUng  to  beg  his  way  along  tfat  Ugh-road.  But  I 
coaldn*t  afiford  it.  No,  no  ;  sixty — seventy  thcitaandpomidsl  shall 
clear  oat  of  this  estate,  and  I  must  have  it.  And  now  for  Olivia. 
I  mnst  make  some  excuse  for  Wilford's  not  coming  back,  and  break 
the  tme  state  of  affairs  to  her  gradually.  She  shall  have  a  brighter- 
plumaged  bird  by  and  by,  smarter  than  that  fool,  and  she  will  soon 
be  reconciled.' 

'  Are  you  not  coming  down  to  breakfeLst,  papa  ?'  said  Olivia, 
appearing  at  the  companion-ladder;  *  and  where  is  Westley?' 

^  I'm  coming  directly,  dear ;  and  as  forWilford,  he's  had  a  tele* 
gram  or  something,  and  I'm  afraid  he  won't  join  us  just  yet.  We 
must  try  and  do  without  him  for  a  whUe.' 

Chapter  XXV. 

LEFT  15  THB  LUBCU. 

WiLFORD  waited  for  some  time  at  the  hotel  impatiently  enough, 
momentarily  expecting  Pet  worth's  arrival.  He  had  extracted  aD 
that  interested  him  from  the  three-days-old  Paris  Figaro,  that  some 
charitable  traveller  had  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  which  was 
all  that  the  hotel  afforded  in  the  way  of  literature ;  and  now  he 
began  to  feel  keenly  hungry.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
down  to  the  beach,  and  take  a  boat  for  the  yacht,  leaving  Petworth 
to  his  fate,  when  the  waiter  brought  him  a  note  which  a  man  had 
left  for  him  and  then  gone  away  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  The 
envelope  bore  the  armorial  device  of  the  Petworth  family.  Wilford 
opened  it  hastily,  and  read  : 

'  On  board  the  Sylph. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — Circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge — ^in 
no  wise  affecting  your  personal  honour — which  make  it  impossible  ta 
carry  out  the  proposed  matrimonial  alliance  between  yourself  and  my 
ward  Olivia.  You  will  therefore  see  that  it  is  not  advisable  that  she 
should  continue  to  travel  in  the  same  party  with  you,  and  although 
I  am  sorry  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  I  must  forego  your 
further  company  on  board  the  yacht.  I  shall  be  happy  as  hereto- 
fore to  give  you  any  private  advice  as  to  the  management  of  your 
affairs  which  experience  may  suggest,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  my  chambers  in  town  whenever  you  like  to  call.  May  I  also 
advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  England  and  calling  your 
creditors  together,  giving  them  a  full  statement  of  your  position  ? 
— Truly  yours,  R.  Petworth. 

*  P.S.  I  have  sent  your  portmanteaus  on  shore  by  the  same  boat 
that  carries  this.' 

Westley  dropped  the  letter  with  an  oath,  not  loud  but  deep.  *  The 
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habU-ticeA  acoaaitel !'  he  said  ;  '  the  insolent  pettif  I 

TMsis  the  meaning  of  atl  bis  asaumeJ  kindness,  his  :  „.         i 

and  be  leaves  me  here  in  the  lurch  witboat  a  word  of  .' 

'  The  mails  of  monsieur  have  arrived,'  said  the  waite.  uucd  m^e  ; 
'Jtw  he  propose  to  make  a  stay  here  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Weatley ;  '  I  shall  leave  by  the  next  train  for  xe 
He  felt  in  his  pockets.     He  bad  barely  enough  money  to  ca  n 

lo  London ;  and  what  he  should  do  when  he  got  there  he  uiu  not 
bow.  There  was  no  train  leaving  Beaa^ille  before  the  afternoon. 
He  must  perforce  stay  some  hours  here.  He  could  not  stay  in  the 
booM ;  be  went  out  and  down  to  the  beach.  Even  the  outer  aspect 
^f  things  seemed  to  have  totally  changed  within  the  last  half-hoar. 
AH  the  brightness  of  the  morning  had  gone,  and  the  wind  blew  chill 
mi  keen,  whilst  the  sea  was  beginning  to  rise,  and  a  surf  was 
treaking  on  the  shore.  The  yacht  was  getting  up  her  anchor,  the 
clink  of  the  windlass  sounding  sharply  over  the  water  ;  presently  she 
began  to  drift,  and  then  sail  was  got  upon  her  and  she  began  tj 
inaTe  seawards,  creeping  into  the  very  eye  of  the  wind. 

'  We  are  much  safer  ashore,'  said  a  voice  behind  bim  in  English. 
Hb  turned  round  and  saw  Mrs.  Martin,  who  was  also  watching  the 
dwpMtore  of  the  yacht. 

'  Ah,  Mrs.  Brown,"  be  cried,  '  how  are  yon  ?'  and  his  conscience 
rrproached  him  for  the  moment  that  Jie  had  been  so  neglectful  of 
lier  hitherto.  She  had  been  very  kind  to  him  in  Bodloy-terrace, 
•he  was  the  motfier  of  bis  fiancee,  and  he  had  never  had  a  thought 
»Wnt  her  since  be  had  left  her  rooms,  '  Pray  what  brings  you 
iiere  ?'  be  asked.     '  Have  you  come  to  moot  Olivia  ?' 

Mra,  Martin  shook  her  head  in  a  mysterious  way,  '  No,'  she 
s»id;  'I  know  nothing  about  Olivia.  That  is  Mr.  Petworth's  yacht, 
I  know  ;  is  she  on  board?' 

'  Yes,  she  is  on  board.  I  say,  can  you  throw  any  light  upon 
Iba  estraordinary  treatment  I  have  had  to  put  up  with  from  Pet- 
torth?' 

Mrs.  Martin  shook  her  head  again.  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not 
ID  his  confideuco ;  but  I  should  think  it  mattered  little  to  Mr.  Wil- 
forj  of  Wilfordhurst  how  he  was  treated  by  such  a  person.' 

'  I  am  of  Wilfordhurst  no  longer ;  I  am  Wilford  sana  leiTC,  and 
Mii«  arf/ent  too.' 

'  O,  then  he  baa  kept  yon  in  ignorance  of  everything,  has  he  ?' 
Mid  Mrs.  Martin.  '  That  is  juat  like  him.  You  don't  know  why 
lie  was  so  anxious  to  marry  you  to  Olivia,  then  ?  You  seem  lo  know 
iws  about  your  own  affairs,  Mr.  Wilford,  than  any  one  al>out  you. 
I^on't  you  know  that  you  will  come  in  for  Wilfordhurst  again  ?  that 
JOBT  uncle  Arthur  bought  it  virtually  just  before  be  died,  and  that 
it  *ill  all  pass  to  you,  because  he  had  not  provided  for  it  in  his  will  ?' 

'  I  can't  believe  it,'  cried  Wilford ;  '  such  good  fortune  is  im- 
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possible.     How  did  the  news  come  to  you,  whiftt  t  am  in  ignor- 
ance of  it  aU?'  '^ 

*  Through  my  husband.  You  called  me  ftrs.  Brown  just  now, 
but  that  is  no  longer  my  name.  I  had  been  separated  from  my 
husband  for  many,  many  years,  but  we  have  had  a  reconciliation : 
we  live  together  now.  Well,  his  name  is  Martin,  and  he  is  a  legatee 
under  Mr.  Arthur's  will.' 

*  Ah,  is  your  husband  my  uncle's  old  servant  ?  I  know  him 
very  well,  he  is  a  very  worthy  fellow;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  it  ?' 

'  Simply  that  through  your  taking  all  the  property  my  husband 
loses  his  legacy.' 

'  But  that  sha'n't  be,*  said  Westley.  '  If  I  really  have  come  in 
for  this  property,  I  will  make  that  straight.  But  it  is  too  much 
good  luck  for  me — I  can't  realise  it.  Just  now  a  pauper  without  a 
shilling,  and  now —  I  say,  Mrs.  Brown, — Martin  I  mean — ^may  I 
kiss  you  without  offence  ?' 

'  Kiss  me  by  all  means,'  said  Mrs.  Martin,  offering  her  cheek 
for  the  salute — a  proceeding  which  did  not  call  for  any  remark  in 
this  province  of  France.  Mrs.  Martin  had  a  real  affection  for  Wil- 
ford,  and  was  delighted  at  having  caused  such  a  change  in  his 
means. 

'  But  all  this,'  said  Wilford,  striking  his  foot  on  the  sand,  *  makes 
Petworth's  conduct  more  inexplicable.  Did  she  know — did  Olivia 
know  of  this  change  of  fortune  ?* 

*  Ah,  who  can  say  ?*  cried  Mrs.  Martin,  shaking  her  head.  '  Don't 
think  anything  more  about  Olivia,  Mr.  Wilford.  Petworth  was  right 
there — you  can  never  marry  her.* 

*  But  why  ?  what  possible  impediment  can  there  be  that  has 
cropped  up  so  suddenly  ?* 

*  Don't  seek  to  know.  Don't  endanger  your  peace  of  mind  by 
asking.  It  is  all  a  mystery,  that  time  only  can  reveal.  Don't  tiy 
to  raise  the  curtain.' 

But  in  truth  Wilford  was  too  much  elated  by  the  news  that  had 
come  to  him  to  trouble  himself  about  anything.  It  is  easier  to  find 
a  wife  after  all  than  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year.  And  if  this 
wonderful  news  were  true,  would  he  be  wise  to  ally  himself  with  the 
Petworths  ?  Ugh,  that  Petworth !  Even  in  his  friendly  moments 
Wilford  had  felt  his  influence  as  that  of  some  snake  coiled  about  his 
neck,  with  which  it  behoved  him  to  be  friendly  since  there  was  death 
in  its  bite,  but  on  which  one  would  joyfully  set  one's  heel  if  its 
coils  were  once  unwound. 

*  Where  are  you  stopping,  Mrs.  Brown?  Come  and  have  some 
breakfast  with  me.  We  will  have  a  bottle  of  the  sparkling  syrup 
they  call  champagne.  Come  along.  0  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown, 
I  tbink  I  must  kiss  you  again  !' 
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'  Don't  be  foolish,  Mr.  Weatley.    I've  bad  my  bi  'lai 

yon,  and  I've  got  business  to  look  after.  I  came  ben 
inquiries  for  a  friend,  and  I  haven't  half  got  through 
champagne,  please.'  ■ 

'  Well,  as  you  please.  But  look  here.    If  yon  are  in  the 
iDijuiry  line,  I  wish  you'd  make  some  inquiries  for  me.     1 
who  lived  in  the  pavilion  by  the  farm  np  on  the  top  of  the  1 
fiozne  twenty  years  ago.      I   have   the   most  lively  recollection  oi 
Laving  hved  there  witb  a  nice  motherly  nurse,  and  another  pereon 
who  was  rather  cross  and  surlj.    It  is  not  fancy,  I  know,  becanp" 
1  took  Petworth  right  to  the  place ;  and  yet  I  can't  call  to  mil 
luving  ever  heard  that  I  passed  any  part  of  my  childhood  in  France. 
K  WU  in  Italy  they  always  told  mo  I  had  spent  my  babyhood,  and 
I  \aA  ilways  taken  this  memory  of  mine  for  an  Italian  reminiscence  ; 
ni  now — well,  you  know  nothing  abont  it,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Brovra 
lod  don't  bother  yourself  either.      Good-bye,  good-bye ;  we  shal 
meet  in  town  perhaps,' 

'  0  Mr.  Westley,'  said  Mrs.  Martin,  '  if  you  want  nice  rooms 
in  town,  please  remember  us.  No.  16  Bessemer-gardens,  near 
tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  clubs,  the  theatrea,  an  Underground 
elation  close  by,  and  omnibuses  every  Bve  minutes.' 

'  Of  course  I'll  come  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown.' 

'  Yon  ignore  my  husband  altogether,  Mr.  Westley.' 

'A  thonsand  pardons,  my  dear  Mrs.  Martin.  Yes,  I'll  pnt 
down  the  address,  and  yonr  honse  shail  be  my  headquarters.' 

■  And  any  friends  of  yours  ?' 

'  0,  yes,  of  coarse,  I'll  fill  the  honee  with  friends ;  I  can  now, 
jon  know.  A  little  while  ago  I  should  hare  foond  it  hard  to  fill 
>  sentry-box.' 

Weatley  walked  off  to  the  hotel  in  high  Bpirits,  and  was  going  to 
order  breaHaat,  bnt  finding  there  was  a  tabU-d'hote  in  half  an 
hoar,  he  determined  to  wait  and  have  it  in  public.  Whilst  be  was 
vuting,  the  gar^on  brought  him  a  packet  of  letters.  '  For  the  Eng- 
liah  gentleman  belonging  to  the  yacht.' 

Wilford  then  remembered  that  Petworth  had  telegraphed  to 
Cherbourg — which  was  their  original  destination — to  have  letters 
sent  on  here.  He  looked  through  the  packet.  They  were  all  for 
the  Petworths  except  one,  which  was  [iddressed  to  him.  It  was  a 
lawyer-like  looking  epistle.  Perhaps  it  contained  news  of  the  second 
inheritance. 

'These  others  are  not  for  me,'  said  Wilford,  sweeping  them 
cootempttionBly  away.  '  Keep  them  till  they  are  called  for,  I  should 
Bty.' 

Wilford  read  over  the  letter  carefully  and  then  pat  it  down,  his 
bee  all  of  a  sudden  quite  white.  The  letter  was  from  FramUngham, 
ud  nut  thoB : 
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^  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  addressed  this  letter  to  yoa  on  board  the 
Sylph  yacht,  and  trust  that  it  may  reach  yon  in  due  Connie^  this 
being  the  only  chance  I  have  of  communicating  with  you.  Tou 
may  be  aware,  or  perhaps  you  are  purposely  kept  in  ignorance  for 
the  time,  of  the  fact  that  your  uncle,  Arthur  Wilford,  died  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  very  day  that  he  had  signed  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  Wilfordhurst,  and  before  he  had  any  time  to  alter  his 
will,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  his  two  nieces.  By  the  unjust 
operation  of  a  legal  technicality,  those  poor  girls  are  thus  ousted 
from  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  justly  theirs,  and  reduced  to 
absolute  poverty  —  complete  penury ;  whilst  you,  against  your 
uncle's  expressed  wishes  and  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of  fidmess 
and  justice,  become  legally  entitled  to  the  estate.  Mr.  Petworth  is 
well  aware  of  this,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  purchased,  bought 
up  at  a  low  price,  nearly  the  whole  of  your  obligations,  expecting  to 
have  them  paid  in  full  out  of  your  new  possessions.  He  has  also 
instigated  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  you,  with  the  idea  of 
placing  it  out  of  your  power  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the  property 
till  the  whole  of  your  liabilities  are  paid  ofi*.  Now  I  appeal  to  you, 
as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  if  you  will  take  advantage  of 
this  legal  subtlety  and  bring  your  poor  cousins  to  a  life-long  indi- 
gence ?  I  know  what  the  action  of  another  Wilford  would  have 
been  under  similar  circumstances.  It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to 
remedy  this  misfortune.  In  case  you  should  feel  inclined  to 
follow  the  noble  generous  com*se  that  would  be  characteristic  of 
one  who  bears  your  name,  I  enclose  a  short  deed  which  I  have  had 
settled  by  counsel,  reconveying  the  estate,  and  renouncing  all  your 
rights  in  it.  If  you  are  still  abroad,  the  deed  should  be  executed 
before  a  notary  public  and  another  witness.  As  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  of  this  letter,  and  believe  me  to 
be  yoiu:  most  obedient,  Thomas  Framlinoham.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  said  Wilford  with  a  groan,  '  this  is  trying 
me  almost  too  hard.' 

Chaptbe  XXVI. 

THE  OLD  TONES. 

'  I  WISH  Martin  had  not  thought  of  buying  my  piano  and  putting 
it  here/  said  Audrey  with  a  sigh.  The  evening  fogs  have  just  closed 
in  about  Pimlico,  the  street  lamps  are  beginniug  to  twinkle  through 
the  haze.  '  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  him,  and  nice  ;  but  still  I 
had  rather  he  had  not  done  it.' 

'  0, 1  don't  see  that,*  said  Hester ;  '  it  is  a  far  better  instrument 
than  one  could  expect  to  get  in  a  lodging-house.' 

'I  don't  like  anything  that  reminds  me  of  former  days;  and 
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aitbongh  it  is  very  foolish  to  make  a  fass  about  : 
nheDever  I  bcBr  yon  playiug  in  tha  twilight,  as  i 
are  back  again  in  tho  dear  old  dia wing-room.  1 
playing  tbere  now  ?' 

'  The  rats  and  the  mice  and  the  spiders  and 
Hester.     '  The  house  is  not  occupied  yet.      I  paasi 
it   looks  so  ghastly  \Tith  all   its  bare  windows,  I  c 
Eookiug  up  at  it,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  face  looking  out.  i 
one  of  the  upper  windows  and  glaring  at  me,  sometbi  —  ui 

Aithnr.    Upon  my  word,  Audrey,  I  dou't  think  I  sht 
back  to  the  house  again  now  if  we  had  the  chauue.     ±  c\ 
pass  that  room  where  they  put  poor  uncle  without  fancyin^  a 

Mm  stumping  about  inside ;  aud  if  the  handle  of  the  door  suou 
tmn,  I  am  sure  I  should  go  into  fits.' 

'  Silly  girl !'  said  Audrey ;  '  as  if  poor  uncle  was  likely  to  hari 
OS,  dead  or  alive  !     I  wish  he  would  come  back  again  to  put  t 
straight.' 

At  this  moment,  as  if  in  response  to  Audrey's  wish,  a  thui 
ing  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  below,  and  presently  foots 
the  stairs,  coming  up  quickly  and  yet  feebly. 

Hester  gave  a  little  scream,  aud  threw  herself  on  the  i 
behind  her  sister,  holding  her  round  the  waist.  Sven  Audrey  wa; 
somewhat  nervous ;  that  footstep  was  so  like  her  late  uncle's, 
Whoever  it  was  burst  into  the  room  unannounced ;  and  then  theii 
feura  came  to  an  end.  It  was  Framlingbam — Frainlingham  excited 
and  jubilant,  holding  a  paper  in  bis  hands,  which  be  waved  in  the 

'  He  has  signed,  my  dears,  he  has  signed.  Here  is  the  deed  all 
ri^t,  and  we'll  see  you  yet  the  owners  of  Wilfordhorst.' 

■  Hdrrah  !'  shouted  Hester;  and  she  dashed  off  to  the  piano,  on 
irtiich  she  executed  a  brilliant  triumphant  fantasia. 

Audrey  hid  her  &ce  in  her  bands,  but  tears  found  their  way 
throogb  and  trickled  down  unheeded. 

Frsmlinghsm,  exhausted  by  his  rapid  ascent  to  tba  second  floor, 
threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  gasped  fur  breath. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you,'  said  Audrey,  looking  up  at  last,  but  keep- 
ing her  face  steadbsUy  towards  the  fire, — '  did  I  not  judge  him 
lightly,  Mr.  Framlingham?' 

'  Ves,  yes  ;  I  dai'esay,'  panted  Framhngham.  '  Tbera  is  some 
good  in  the  young  man,  I  daresay.' 

'  Some  good!'  said  Audrey  scornfully  ;  '  pray  when  didyoneTer 
hear  of  a  renunciation  like  bis  ?' 

'It's  often  the  way,'  said  Framlingham,  '  with  these  harum- 
IH»"""  fellows ;  they'll  do  a  noble  action  almost  without  thinking 
•boot  it.  You  see  be  has  flung  away  his  future  just  as  lightly  as  be 
had  fltmg  away  bia  past.' 
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'  How  dare  yoa  talk  of  him  in  that  way  ?'  said  Aadrey.  'And 
after  what  he  has  done  !  I  call  it  base — base  ingratitude.' 

*  My  dear/  said  Framlingham,  *  I've  lived  long  enough  to  find 
ont  that  the  practice  of  life,  whatever  the  theory  may  be,  is — ^if 
yon'U  excuse  my  expressing  it  in  vulgar  language — the  devil  take 
the  hindmost ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  man  voluntarily  resigning  him- 
self to  the  Evil  One  rather  excites  my  wonder  than  respect.  But 
for  your  sakes,  my  dears  ;  yes,  I'll  be  enthusiastic — I've  got  my 
breath  again  now,  and  I'll  say,  "  Hurrah  for  Westley  Wilford  !"  ' 

'  Hurrah  !'  cried  Hester  again  ;  and  this  time  she  dashed  into 
the  lively  but  somewhat  hackneyed  air  of  '  Malbrook,'  to  the  well- 
known  words,  *  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.' 

'  Don't,'  cried  Audrey;  '  don't,  it  is  a  profanation;  we  ought  to 
thank  him  upon  our  knees.' 

'  Fancy  kneeling  down  to  Westley — how  he  would  be  puzzled  !* 
said  Hester.  '  I  can  picture  him  pulling  his  long  moustache  and 
blushing,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  us.  ''  Bise,  gentle  denun- 
selles,*'  he  would  say ;  and  then  he  would  put  out  a  hand  to  raise  yoa, 
which  you,  before  he  could  prevent  you,  would  cover  with  kisses.' 

'  Don't  mind  Hester,'  said  Framlingham,  good-naturedly  inter- 
fering; for  he  saw  that  Audrey's  heart  was  full,  and  that  she  had 
difficulty  in  refraining  from  tears.  '  She's  one  of  the  scatter-brain 
sort.  Now  come,  Hester,  you  must  give  me  some  more  mnsic-^ 
something  to  soothe  one's  nerves,  lofty  and  yet  inspiring  ;  come,  that 
sonata  of  Beethoven's.' 

Framlingham  stood  at  the  piano  and  turned  over  the  music 
with  old-fashioned  gallantry  ;  and  as  the  golden  sounds  filled  the 
room  Audrey  leant  back  in  her  chair,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  thankful- 
ness. It  was  not  only  that  they  would  be  saved  from  the  rugged 
thorny  career  that  seemed  to  lie  before  them — that  was  much — but 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  her  joy  that  Westley  had  proved  himself  a 
hero.  She  was  full  of  joy.  The  thought  that  he  whom  she  had 
enshrined  in  her  heart  was  a  true  son  of  the  divine,  and  not  a  god 
of  clay,  seemed  to  irradiate  her  whole  being.  She  cared  for  nothing 
else  now,  could  suffer  or  endure  anything,  even  the  seeing  him 
beloDg  to  another,  cruel  as  that  would  be. 

*  We  must  not  be  too  jubilant  about  this  matter,'  said  Fram- 
lingham when  the  music  had  come  to  an  end.  '  The  difficulties  are 
not  over  yet  by  a  long  way.  This  deed  of  ours  will  be  disputed 
tooth  and  nail.  But  we've  got  something  to  hold  by,  and  we'll  hold 
fast.' 

*  Who  will  dispute  it,'  asked  Hester,  '  and  on  what  grounds  ?' 

*  Westley's  creditors,  and  Petworth  chief  of  all,  whom  I  most 
dread.  I  don't  know  what  hold  he  has  got  over  Westley,  but  it  is 
a  very  strong  one,  and  he  has  a  desperate  long  purse  ;  and  it's  bad 
fighting  against  a  long  purse.  But  we'll  hold  fast ;  yes,  we'll  hold  fast*' 
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'Mind  70a  do  hold  faet,'  said  Hester,  seizing  1  m 

ss  bat  as  a  limpet  or  a  crab  or  a  lobster.   '  None  of' 
mind  yon ;  bat  let  us  have  plenty  of  money  very  soou. 
summer  half  gone,  and  I  haven't  had  anything  fit  to  wot         n- 
hsven't  been  to  a  single  garden-party,  or  the  Horticultural,  or 

'  Well,  yon  have  borne  it  all  very  well,  miss,  I  must  say,'  ri 
Frainlinghani.      '  But  these  things  require  time,  time,  time,      om 
perhaps  we  may  open  the  pmBe-stringa  a  little  by  and  by." 

'  You  are  a  horrid,  horrid  oseentor  !'  cried  Hester ;  '  first  yoa 
£ad  out  that  we  are  to  have  no  money  at  all,  and  then,  when  it 
seems  we  are  to  have  it,  you  talk  about  time,  time,  time.' 

'  Don't  listen  to  Hester,  Sir,  Framlingham,'  said  Audrey ;  '  we 
kve  plenty  of  money  to  go  on  with,  and  we  had  better  live  just  as 
we  are  doing  now  till  everything  is  settled.' 

Framlingham  presently  took  his  leave,  and  Hester  went  to  the 
window  to  watch  him  out  of  the  Gardens.  She  had  a  passion  for 
mimicry,  and  took  offFramlingham, his  shakywallc  and feeblejaunti- 
ness,  with  great  effect ;  but  she  was  not  yet  quite  perfect.  There 
ffas  something  in  the  carriage  of  his  shoulders  that  she  still  lacked, 
ind  that  she  now  wanted  to  study  from  the  life. 

But  Framlingham  did  not  make  his  appearance  just  yet.  In 
bet  he  had  got  into  talk  with  Martin,  who  was  respectfully  in  attend- 
ance to  show  him  to  the  door. 

'All,  old  friend,'  said  Framiingh&m.  '  Well,  well ;  loan't  help 
thinking  of  your  poor  master  when  I  see  yon,  Martin.  Qood  news 
far  the  yoong  ladies,  Martin — good  news :  we  shall  have  everything 
bftck  again  by  and  by,' 

'  And  my  little  bit  of  a  legacy,  sir  ?'  aaked  Martin  anxionel;. 

'  That  will  be  all  right,  I  expect — 0,  yes,  not  a  donbt — in  good 
time,  in  good  time.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  colour  of  the  money,  sir,'  said  Martin. 
'Bot  still  I  am  pleased  abont  the  ladies,  sir — their  good  fortnne. 
Get  away,  yoa  little  slut !'  he  growled  angrily  to  Jane,  who  bad  made 
her  appearance  in  the  hall  at  this  moment.  'You'll  escuse  my 
Unguage,  sir ;  bat  them  gala  are  so  provoking,' 

'Bear  with  'em,  Martin,  bear  witii  'em,  don't  be  harsh  ;  a  good 
hard-working  girl,  I  daresay.  Come  here,  Maiy,  come  here ;  yoa  let 
Ue  in  just  now ;  here's  a  shilling  for  you.' 

Jane  made  a  dart  upon  the  shilling,  cartsied  hurriedly,  and  dis- 
tppeared, 

'  Ah, yon'vedoneit  now,  Mr,  Framlingham!'  said  Martin mooin- 
folly ;  '  she'll  be  off  on  her  rigs  now.' 

'What,  drink?'  asked  Framlingham;  'aore^not,  and  so  young.* 

'  No,  not  drink,  sir — work.  She  goes  mad  with  work  wheoerer 
ihe  gets  a  bit  elated.     There,  what  did  I  say,  six  ?' 
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At  this  momfint  Jane  made  her  appearance  with  a  krge  bnokety 
;ii  Quu*  di  handfol  of  flannel,  with  which  she  harried  rapidly  np-staiiB. 

*  Hef«»  oome  here,  hussy  !'  shonted  Martin. 

Bat  the  giii  took  no  notice  of  him,  hurrying  np-stairSy  almost 
bonte  down  by  her  burden. 

*  >he's  going  to  scour  the  house  down  now,  sir.  Drat  it,  I 
siMui  tiud  my  bedroom  all  of  a  swim,  and  me  with  the  rheumatics 

'  Sh«3*$  a  treasure/  cried  Framlingham,  laughing — '  a  perfect 
tzv«u>uf««  old  friend.  DonH  be  harsh  with  her,  Martin.  She'll  be 
wonu  lit«r  wei^t  in  gold  by  and  by.' 

*  AiVaid  uot«  sir/  said  Martin,  descending  the  steps  after  Fram- 
liu^utuu^  and  looking  about  him  in  a  melancholy  way,  as  if  Bessemer- 
^Md«^ac^  >%tr«  uo(  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  '  She's  one  of 
lih;  *b$Cttty  ou^?*»  :5ir*     Good-night,  sir.' 

Hv84t>r  had  ;$o%Ni  the  opportunity  of  studying  Mr.  Framling- 
hMu\<  >4itV;;AmtiY  $tnde«  But  presently  she  called  out,  '  Wonders 
>%iU  tK'\«^r  v\*«^^  tonight ;  here*s  a  telegraph  boy  coming  here  with 
.^  tiK^^^^k^,  I  wvuider  if  it  is  for  us.  No,  it  isn't  for  us  ;  it's  for 
>LaiUU«  ^%h\>  i«  v>ttt»id^  there ;  he  is  opening  it,  and  looking  so  cross. 
I    vv'adci  ^^luft  it  CAU  be/ 

Uveuci\   that'$  the  third  wonder;  do  not  be  so  insatiable  in 
^vtui  .'Uiu^t\.      What  does  it  matter  what  telegrams  Martin  may 

-N,«u  Vudrn^  I  should  die  here  if  I  did  not  speculate  as  to 
.  ii^^vviuu^  '.iut  iiwc;  oiu  Now  you  hear,  Martin  is  coming  up-stairs 
g    cwA^ii^t  ^ou  :  >*hat  i*  it  about,  I  wonder?' 

u   av%   ivM  luomeut  Martin  knocked  at  the  door  and  entered. 

■WvUiM;  'u>  (rvubliug  you,  Miss  Wilford ;  but  I've  just  had  a 
v<.^W*^'^'  iiv*^-^**  tKmi  Mrs.  Martin.  She  ain't  coming  home  for 
,.  v/.is*  ^^cv.v.  Missi  Wilford.  which  I  call  a  great  deal  too  bad, 
^ji^..    vM^Ui^;  ovcrjk thing  to  me  like  this,  and  that  little  hussy.' 

v\  >vc  >*iu*i d*.»  ^vry  well,  Martin;  Jane  is  very  willing,  and  with 

-.  h«.«  X  tv^«  ili,  mi«k«.     She  says  a  gentleman  just  coming  home 
s^.  '^w^v   <i  -V  5ifi\^  here  to-night,  and  is  to  have  a  set  of  rooms  ; 
^,^    ^^a».i*ti  •*^*^»  \li^  Wilfiurd ;  and  that  infatuated  gal  hard  at 
H^-.*^  ^*►*%.^vii4;  iv^ii  vhe  house.' 

t,'^.,  ^c«  vWi^  Ufck^  bim  in  then,  Martin.' 

^.^•* !»  viiv^^.  ^uw  Wilford ;  one  doesn't  like  to  turn  a  cus- 
.  K^»*  *M^    i^v'  'K»u«i«>  all  but  empty  and  eating  its  head  oflf,  as 
^^^^v  V.VX.      Ihwiv,  ^it*l**  that?' 

,.x  M^*a*<ai  .i  oab  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door,  and  a  tre- 
>i  i«u^  iv44/mided  through  the  house.     Martin  made 

:  iv*  .^^v*Ci  >Uiwu,'  jJAid  Audrey.    '  If  that  is  the  new  lodger. 
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jon  can  show  liim  in  hero  till  you  can  get  his  room  ^ 

■nd  I  will  clear  ont  for  half  an  hour,  and  go  to  onr  l 

'  Thank  you,  MisB  Wilford.     Ah,  if  you  will  be  t 
be  anch  a  couvenieuce.     Coming,  coming!    Don't  knu 
down,  man  !'  he  muttered  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  tbi 
cabman  haring  delivered  another  volley  of  double  knocks. 

Audrey  and  Heater  hastily  gathered  np  work  and  bi 
were  hurrying  out  of  the  room  ;  but  they  were  hardly  quicR  enoug 
tor  as  they  were  descending  the  stairs  to  their  bedroom,  which  wa 
half  a   flight  lower  down,  they  met  the  new-comer,   a  tall  yot 
fellow  wrapped  in  a  loose  Ulster  coat,  who  politely  backed  into 
comer  of  the  landing  to  let  them  pass. 

But  of  a  sudden  tho  stranger  came  forward  with  a  joyous  cry  c 
recognition.  'Audrey!  Hester!'  he  said.  'Why,  what  are  yoi 
girls  doing  here  ?' 

'Weatley — it  is  Westley !'  cried  Heater.  'Why,  we  are  a 
home  here,  Westley,  don't  you  know  ;  and  wo  were  going  off  to  bi 
to  make  room  for  you  ;  but  now  you  must  come  in  and  he  onrguesi 
Audrey,  haven't  you  anything  to  aay  to  Westley  ?' 

'Of  course  you  will  come  in  and  see  us,'  said  Aadrey,  leadi 
the  way  back  to  the  sitting-room.  This  meeting  seemed  so  tau 
tnd  commonplace  after  the  exalted  feelings  of  a  little  while  age 
that  the  reaction  was  quite  painful. 

'  Christian  disarmed  by  the — who  were  the  young  ladies  ? — 
Charity  and  Mercy — no,  those  were  the  Pecksniffs,'  said  Hester, 
helping  Westley  with  his  cost  and  wrappers,  whilst  Audrey  stood 
helplessly  by.     '  Why,  yon  are  wrapped  up  as  if  it  were  winter.' 

'And  cold  enough  it  was  in  the  Channel,'  said  Westley,  shiver- 
ing. '  Bnch  a  gale  ;  we  had  a  regular  north-aaater.  Well,  this  is 
espital,  a  good  fire, — yon  were  always  the  girls  for  fires, — and  one's 
own  people  about  one ;  I  haven't  been  so  happy  for  a  long  time. 
Isn't  it  jolly,  eh  ?' 

'Yes,  it  is  very  jolly,'  said  Hester.  'I  don't  know  whether 
it's  exactly  cOTreot  to  entertain  yon  here  in  our  ohambers  ;  but  any* 
bow  we'll  risk  that.' 

'  I  hope  youVe  got  some  sapper,  eh  ?'  asked  Wilford.  '  I 
hftven't  broken  my  fast  since  yeet^day  night.' 

'  Wretched  beings  that  we  are,  and  our  only  stores  are  half  a 
cottage  loaf  and  some  tea.  Never  mind,  we'll  work  mintolee  for 
yoa,  Westley.  Audrey,  yoa  take  care  of  onr  cousin,  and  I'll  nm 
down  and  hold  a  council  of  war  with  Martin.' 

Hester  suiting  actions  to  words,  the  two  cousins  were  left  alone, 
tsd  on  awkward  embarrasBing  pause  ofsUenoe  ensued. 

'  Of  coarse  you  understand,*  said  Westley,  '  that  I  should  not 
hne  dreamed  of  intruding  apon  you  here,  but  I  thonght  yon  were 
ittll  at  Ayenne-gardens.' 
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'  Yon  had  heard  nothings  then,  of  onr  misfortunes?' 
'  Not  a  word  since  nnde  Arthur's  death,  till  I  heard  fromEram- 
lingham.     Do  yon  think,  Audrey,  that  if  I  had  known  yon  were  in 
trouble  and  distress  that  I  could  haye  helped  coming  to  see  you  ?' 

*  We  are  both  so  thankful  to  you,  Westley,  for  what  you  have 
done,'  said  Audrey  in  a  faltering  voice  ;  '  it  was  so  good,  so  noble.' 

'  Thankful  to  me!'  said  Westley,  with  a  harsh  kind  of  laugh. 

*  That  is  too  much,  Audrey.  What,  thankful  to  me  for  giving  you 
all  this  pain  and  trouble ;  thankful  to  me  for  wasting  all  my  own 
inheritance  and  imperilling  yours  ?  Why,  even  now  I  am  not  certain 
that  my  renunciation  will  be  any  good.  Perhaps  I  have  spoilt  your 
future,  Audrey,  as  well  as  my  own.' 

'  You  have  done  all  you  could,'  replied  Audrey;  *  the  result  we 
must  leave  to  Providence.  I  still  say  it  was  nobly  done,  and  I 
honour  you  for  it,  Westley.' 

'  I  could  not  have  done  anything  else,'  said  Westley ;  '  but  still, 
if  it  has  redeemed  me  a  little  in  your  eyes,  Audrey,  I  am  glad  that 
I  had  the  chance  of  doing  it.' 

*  You  wanted  no  redeeming  in  my  eyes,  Westley,'  said  Audrey. 

*  I  knew  from  the  very  first  you  would  be  just,  if  you  could ;  but 
then  I  heard  later  on  that  you  had  engagements  that  might  prevent 
you  from  doing  what  your  heart  would  have  prompted.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  heard,  then,  about  my  affairs  ?'  said  Westley. 

*  Yes,'  said  Audrey  softly,  *  and  I  wish  you  every  happiness. 
It  has  not  yet  taken  place,  I  presume,  from  your  being  here  alone  ; 
but  it  won't  be  long  now,  I  suppose  ?  And  you  must  bring  her  to 
see  us  when  you  come  back  to  town.' 

'  0,  you  mean  my  marriage?'  said  Westley  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
'  I  did  not  think  of  that  for  the  moment.  I  thought  you  meant  my 
bankruptcy,  which  is  imminent.  Ah,  that  is  all  at  an  end — the 
marriage * 

'  0,  at  an  end  !'  cried  Audrey.  *  0,  you  distress  me  !*  But  per- 
haps her  face  did  not  express  any  deep  or  overwhelnming  grief;  a 
keen  observer  might  have  detected  a  little  flash  of  joy  or  triumph  in 
her  eyes.  But  she  went  on  :  '  It  is  a  mere  lovers'  quarrel  after  all, 
Westley,  to  end  in  the  renewal  of  love.' 

'Not  by  any  means,'  said  Westley;  *I  have  done  with  the 
whole  lot — lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  If  I'm  to  be  a  pauper,  I'll  go  to 
my  rightful  parish  and  claim  the  privileges  of  the  house ;  but  to  be 
the  hanger-on  and  dependent  of  a  fellow  like  Petworth — no,  never, 
never !  I  have  seen  the  abyss  of  degradation  fir)m  which  I  have 
hardly  escaped.' 

'  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say  that,  Westley !'  cried  Audrey, 
clasping  her  hands  joyfully.  *  If  you  knew  how  I  have  grieved  that 
your  name  should  be  mixed  up  with  his  ;  and  now  you  have  shaken 
jouraeli  tree,  that  is  glorious.' 
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Westley  vaa  silent  at  this,  and  a  little  thought 
i  correct  waj  of  describing  the  position  ?     Hardly. 
shaken  himself  free  from  Wilford,  it  seemed,  and  th 
different  matter.     Still  he  did  not  care  to  take  the 
golden  opinions  he  had  won,  by  entering  into  details.  '" 

leceired  too  mnch  credit  in  this  matter,  on  the  other  hai" 
mcnrred  unmerited  obloquy  in  other  affairs,  which  would 
balance  partly  even. 

Hester   now  reappeared  in  a  state  of  joyful  excitement. 
seemed  that  the  fires  were  all  out  over  the  whole  house,  *l>ot-       i 
b  an  ecstasy  of  scrubbing  was  incapable  of  doing  anything  bu 

Hester  had  sent  Martin  for  a  rnmp-steak,  which  she  now  bore  in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  a  gridiron.  The  Sre  in  their  room  was  ii 
a  glowing  smokeless  state,  and  the  steak  would  cook  thereon  beaati- 
faUy.  Martin  presently  appeared  with  a  tray,  containing  a  tan)""^ 
of  foaming  stent  and  the  other  accessories  of  the  banquet. 
steak  was  cooked  to  perfection,  and  Weatley,  who  was  ravenoi 
hungry,  was  fall  of  praises  of  the  cooks  and  the  repast. 

One  of  Wilford's  first  duties  nest  morning  was  to  findo"^  ^'■■ 
lingham,  and  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  dec 
Bent  him,  and  to  offor  to  execute  any  other  docnmenta  that  migni 
required.      Framlingham  was  hopeful  but  anxious.      The  mattp 
was  sure  to  be  fought  out  to  the  end,  and  ho  could  not  say  wl* 
that  end  would  be.     One  thing  he  desired,  and  that  was,  that  t 
ineritaMe  bankruptcy  should  be  delayed  as  long  aa  possible.    '  Don  t 
throw  yourself  in  the  way  of  these  jicople,'  said  Framliogham  ;  '  let 
them  find  yon  out.  If  you  get  a  summons  or  anything,  bring  it  to  me. 
Bat  anyhow  let  us  get  the  ink  dry  on  this  deed  before  we  are  assailed.' 

Westley  said  he  would  keep  out  of  thewayas  mnch  as  he  could. 

'And  another  thing,'  went  on  Framlingham;  'as  you  and 
Petworth  have  parted  company,  you'll  find  him  now  one  of  the 
most  inexorable  of  your  creditors.  The  others  are  not  worth  think- 
ing abont ;  bnt  he  will  be  dangerous  to  ns  all.  Another  thing :  it's 
just  possible  you  and  Miss  Wilford  may  feel  inclined  to  make  up 
any  little  disagreement  there  may  hare  been  in  the  past.  Don't  do 
it,  please — not  till  everything's  settled.  ,  It  wonld  not  look  well, 
don't  yon  see.  We  shall  hare  public  opinion  with  ns  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  courts  as  the  case  stands  ;  bnt  if  it  were  thought, 
don't  yon  see,  that  you  were  to  get  back  half  of  what  yon  had 
resigned,  eh  ?  Excnse  my  freedom,  bnt  as  an  old  fnend  of  the 
hmily — ' 

'I  see  what  yon  mean,'  said  Westley;  'bnt  I  don't  think  there 
ia  any  danger.' 

*  That's  right,  then,'  said  Framlingham.  *  Anything  yon  please 
after  it's  all  settled.' 

As  he  left  the  Temple,  Westley  bethought  him  ofttUOtliCit^cRa- 
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ing  want  that  he  moat  supply  in  one  way  or  another.  He  most  have 
some  ready  money;  and  ordinary  modes  of  obtaining  it  being  oat  of 
the  question,  the  only  resort  was  to  obtain  money  on  his  personal 
belongings.  He  had  never  been  driven  to  such  a  strait  before* 
True,  he  had  hypothecated,  among  other  things,  the  family  diamonds ; 
but  this  had  been  an  arrangement  on  a  grand  scale ;  the  dealer  had 
waited  upon  him  at  his  quarters,  and  the  matter  had  been  arranged 
in  the  most  polite  manner.  But  now,  to  go  himself  into  a  common 
pawnbroker's  and  haggle  for  a  paltry  sum  over  the  counter — ^it  was 
a  humiliation  certainly.  Well,  as  he  passed  up  the  Strand  he  cast 
a  weather-eye  upon  the  various  signs  and  emblems  that  appeared 
over  the  shop-fronts,  till  he  recognised  at  the  comer  of  an  intersect- 
ing street  the  familiar  emblem  of  the  three  golden  balls.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  himself  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as  he  made  a 
sudden  wheel  down  this  side  street,  and  then  plunged  desperately 
through  a  narrow  door  that  bore  above  it  modestly  displayed  the 
golden  emblems.  But  the  first  plunge  was  the  worst :  once  inside, 
the  transaction  became  a  mere  business  affair.  Westley  scorned  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  private  box,  but  walked  boldly  up  to  the  counter, 
unhooked  his  chain  and  watch,  and  demanded  a  loan.  The  youth 
of  sallow  complexion  and  dark  lustrous  hair  who  was  in  attendance 
took  the  trinkets,  tested  them,  weighed  them,  examined  them  care- 
fully. '  How  much  ?'  he  said  at  last.  '  Fifteen  pounds,'  replied 
Westley.  The  youth  rubbed  his  nose  thoughtfully  with  his  finger- 
tip, went  to  a  drawer  for  a  ticket,  filled  it  up,  sprinkled  it  with  sand 
or  pounce — how  is  it  that  pawnbrokers  are  the  only  class  of  traders 
who  ignore  blotting-paper  ?— then,  having  dipped  his  hand  into  a 
drawer,  he  counted  out  fifteen  golden  sovereigns,  and  demanded  six- 
pence for  the  ticket.  Westley,  as  it  happened,  was  without  sixpence, 
having  given  his  last  shilling  to  the  cabman  the  night  before,  and 
in  his  inexperience  he  feared  for  the  moment  tbat  this  want  might 
vitiate  the  transaction.  But  the  youth  obligingly  changed  one  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  carefully  wrapping  up  the  watch  and  chain,  put 
them  away  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  a  safe.  Westley  marched 
proudly  out  of  the  shop,  feeling  almost  as  much  elated  as  if  he  had 
earned  the  money. 

He  had  hardly,  however,  cleared  the  portals  of  the  establishment 
before  he  almost  ran  into  the  arms  of  a  seafaring  man,  who  was 
gazing  earnestly  at  the  sign  above  the  shop-door  in  a  puzzled  irre- 
solute way.  It  was  Smith,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Sylph.  He 
recognised  Wilford  at  once. 

'  This  here's  a  lucky  meeting,  sir,'  said  the  man,  touching  his 
cap,  *  if  anything  can  be  lucky  along  of  this  bad  business.' 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Smith  ?' 

*  Why,  haven't  you  heard,  sir,  of  the  wreck  of  the  Sylph?  Only 
me  and  the  young  lady  saved.' 
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<  And  Mr.  Petworth  T 

*  Down  in  Dayy  Jones's  locker,  sir,  along  with  three  able  seamen^ 
oook,  and  cabin-boy.  Thank  Ood,  sir,  I  haven't  got  to  reproach 
mjMlf !  It  was  stress  of  weather  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
brought  it  about,  you  may  say.' 

*  And  where  is  Miss  Petworth  ?' 

'  In  a  cab  at  the  top  of  the  street,  sir.  We  was  landed  at 
Thames-Btreet  wharf  just  now,  with  only  what  we  stands  in,  sir ;  and 
BO  money  either  of  us,  sir  ;  only  miss  had  saved  her  watch,  and  sent 
me  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  few  pounds  on  it,  to  take  us  home  ;  but  I 
expect  it's  all  right,  sir,  now  I've  met  you,  so  far  as  that  goes.' 

'  Yes,  if  s  all  right.  Smith,'  said  Wilford ;  *  I'll  see  you  safely 
booked  for  home.  And  so  Petworth  is  drowned  ?  Ay,  ay — ^well, 
hurry  along.  Smith.' 

Westley  approached  the  cab  fiill  of  embarrassment.  He  did 
not  know  how  far  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Petworth 
bad  been  known  or  sanctioned  by  OUvia.  He  had  been  inclined 
to  jadge  that  his  sudden  dismissal  was  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the 
balf-embittered  talk  he  had  had  with  Olivia  the  night  before.  And 
yet,  when  he  came  to  think,  he  recalled  the  fact  that  Petworth  had 
not  had  any  communication  with  her  from  the  time  of  that  con- 
Tersation  until  they  went  ashore  together  in  the  morning.  Al- 
together his  footing  with  Olivia  was  completely  uncertain  and  un- 
defined. 

When  he  saw,  however,  the  pale  sorrowful  face  that  was  looking 
forth  eagerly  for  the  return  of  her  messenger,  his  heart  smote  him 
with  a  feeling  of  love  and  pity.  Her  eyes  brightened  when  she  saw 
him,  and  she  smiled  a  wan  smile. 

*  Ah,  now  there  is  peace,'  she  said  as  she  took  his  oflfered  hand. 
'  I  did  not  know  where  you  were,  and  that  made  things  worse.  Has 
Smith  told  you  all  about  the  terrible  night  ?' 

Westley  nodded.  *  Don't  talk  now,  Olivia,'  he  said,  *but  lean 
back  in  the  comer  and  try  to  rest.  I'll  see  to  everything.  You 
vriil  go  home,  of  course,  to  Puffin  Abbey  ?' 

Olivia  signified  assent,  and  Westley  told  the  cabman  to  drive 
to  the  terminus.  The  seaman  clambered  up  on  the  box,  Westley 
got  inside,  and  they  were  presently  at  their  destination. 

The  seaman  wanted  to  go  to  Portsmouth.  It  was  from  that 
port  the  yacht  hailed,  and  he  had  to  make  some  declaration  to  the 
Custom  House  people  as  to  the  facts  of  the  wreck.  Then  he  wanted 
to  look  out  for  a  new  berth  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  So  Smith 
went  off  by  another  line,  and  Westley  put  Olivia  into  a  carriage  for 
Benchester. 

'  Are  you  not  coming  too  ?'  she  asked  as  he  stood  by  the  carriage 
door. 

*  I  can*t  leave  London,'  he  repUed  ;   '  and  even  perhaps  if  I 
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could,  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  be  alone-— you  and  your 
mamma — just  at  first,  you  know.* 

*  As  you  please/  said  Olivia,  wearily  leaning  her  head  against 
the  cushion  of  the  carriage.  *  I  don't  feel  quite  fit  to  travel  alone, 
but  that  doesn't  matter.' 

'  It  does  matter,'  said  Westley  impatiently,  angry  with  himself 
for  not  having  been  more  thoughtfiil.  *  What  a  brute  I  am  to  send 
you  off  on  this  long  journey  after  all  you  have  suffered !  Olivia,  will 
you  come  with  me  to  see  my  cousins  ?  They  are  good  kind-hearted 
girls,  and  will  take  care  of  you  and  nurse  you  till  you  are  fit  to 
travel.     Gome,  I  insist  upon  it,  OUvia.' 

*  0,  anything  for  rest !'  she  cried ;  *  take  me  anywhere,  but  let 
me  have  rest.  You  don't  know  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have 
suffered,  Westley.* 

'  Then  you  shall  come  with  me,'  Westley  said,  taking  her  out 
of  the  carriage  and  hailing  a  cab. 

'  I  can't  worry  her  with  any  questions  now,  poor  thing ;  and  yet 
I  wonder  how  we  stand  together  after  all ;  and  I  wonder  too  what 
Audrey  will  say  to  me  when  she  finds  out  who  it  is  whom  I  have 
brought  to  her  to  take  care  of.' 

Chapteb  xxvn. 

LIGHT  OUT  OF  DABKNESS. 

Theke  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  death  of  Petworth.  His 
body  was  found  onb  day  soon  after  the  wreck  on  the  English  shore 
near  a  coastguard  station.  Some  letters  and  papers  about  him, 
which  were  still  decipherable,  showed  his  identity,  and  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Puffin  Abbey,  where  they  were  honoured  with  a 
grand  funeral.  There  was  no  chance,  however,  of  Olivia's  being  able 
to  go  home  for  the  occasion.  She  was  lying  ill  in  Bessemer-gardens, 
too  ill  to  be  moved,  and  was  tended  with  sisterly  care  by  Audrey 
Wilford.  Not  a  question  did  Audrey  ask  as  to  the  possible  rela- 
tions between  her  and  Westley.  It  was  sufficient  that  she  was  ill 
and  suffering,  to  obtain  all  her  sympathy  and  help. 

In  the  meantime  bad  news  came  in  on  both  sides.  The  creditors 
of  Westley  Wilford  had  lost  no  time  in  disputing  the  claim  of  the 
two  girls  to  the  Wilfordhurst  estate,  and  had  obtained  one  decision 
in  their  favour.  The  matter  was  to  be  carried  to  another  court,  but 
still  things  looked  grave;  and  the  fact  that  a  decision  had  been 
given  against  them  weighed  upon  the  spirits  of  ail  connected  with 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  girls. 

Then  again  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Petworth  had  made  no 
will.  The  fact  seemed  unaccountable  in  a  man  of  his  business 
habits,  and  taking  into  consideration  his  well-known  intention  to 
make  Olivia  his  heiress.      But  a  fiEtct  nevertheless  it  was.      Mrs. 
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Peturorth  was  entitled  to  her  third  of  the  personal  estate,   but  all 

the  rest,   and  every  scrap  of  the  landed  property,  was  to  go  to 

distant  cousins,  of  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  before — hard-fisted, 

hard-featured   men,  small  farmers  from   Essex — who,  despite  the 

splendid  inheritance  which  had  unexpectedly  fallen  into  their  grasp, 

cayilled  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,  and  were  disposed  to  abate  no 

jot  or  tittle  of  their  utmost  rights.     They  even  claimed  Olivia's 

jewels  and  personal  ornaments,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by 

Petworth,  and  refused  to  give  them  up.     Olivia  would  not  receive  a 

penny  from  the  estate,  it  seemed. 

Then  Mrs.  Petworth,  who  had  long  been  in  delicate  health,  gave 
way  altogether  under  the  shock  of  the  sudden  loss  of  her  husband, 
and  succumbed  after  a  short  illness.  Her  money  went  to  her  own 
relations ;  and  thus  Olivia's  only  resource  now  was  her  supposed 
mother,  Mrs.  Martin. 

As  for  Mrs.  Martin  she  was  still  abroad.  Martin  had  received 
several  letters  from  her,  announcing  that  her  inquiries  were  not 
jet  completed,  and  that  she  did  not  intend  to  return  till  she  had 
finished  them.  She  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  yacht  and  of  Pet- 
worth's  death,  and  she  fully  comprehended  that  the  guarantee  she 
had  obtained  from  him  as  to  the  thousand-pounds  legacy  was  now 
worthless.  But  she  had  another  plan  in  her  head,  which  she  did  not 
communicate  to  anv  one. 

Westley  Wilford  was  sinking  lower  and  lower,  supporting  exist- 
ence by  the  proceeds  of  the  hypothecation  of  bis  personal  belongings, 
a  resource  that  rapidly  exhausts  itself.  Ho  had  nothing  else  to  turn 
to  :  he  could  not  dig,  and  was  ashamed  to  beg.  He  lived  in  a  cheap 
lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea,  which,  cheap  as  it  was, 
exceeded  his  means.  He  began  to  get  slovenly  and  demoralised,  to 
sink  into  a  torpor  which  was  half  indolence  and  half  despair.  His 
cousins  the  WUfords  he  rarely  saw,  and  Olivia  he  had  not  seen 
since  the  day  he  took  her  to  Bessemer-gardens.  He  would  call 
there  sometimes  in  the  evening  to  inquire  how  they  were  going  on, 
and  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  Martin  in  his  little  room  and  talk 
about  old  times,  or  rather  listen  to  the  ex-butler's  discourses  on  that 
subject.  He  had  no  energy  for  the  society  of  his  equals,  and 
avoided  everybody  who  had  known  him  in  his  former  state.  All 
this  must  come  to  an  end  before  long  :  his  slender  means  would  soon 
be  exhausted,  and  then  he  would  have  to  consider  whether  he  should 
starve  quietly  in  the  streets  or  throw  himself  into  the  river. 

Things  were  in  this  desperate  state  with  him  when  one  evening 
a  visitor  was  announced,  who  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Martin,  just  re- 
turned from  the  Continent.  Mrs.  Martin  remarked  the  scanty  ac- 
commodation of  Westley's  room  with  pitying  surprise.  Everything 
was  sordid,  uncared  for.  Wilford  himself,  wrapped  in  an  old  flannel 
dressing-gown,  was  huddled  up  in  a  battered  old  arm-cWvt,  V\^\i 

Tbim)  Skbje*,  \ol.  VIII.  F.8,  Vol.  XXYlll.  T 
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a  long-since  extinguished  pipe  in  his  mouth,  looking  the  picture  of 
sulky  discomfort. 

'  Mj  dear  Mr.  Wilford/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin,  '  how  came  you 
to  be  staying  in  these  inconvenient  rooms,  when  there  is  my 
drawing-room  floor  waiting  to  receive  you  ?  It  isn't  at  all  kind 
of  you,' 

'  Mrs.  Martin,  if  I  took  your  top  garret  floor,  I  assure  you  I 
should  only  be  robbing  you;  I  am  down  at  the  very  lowest  of 
depths.  But  however,  never  mind  about  that,  as  poor  old  Petworth 
used  to  say.  Take  a  chair,  madam,  please,  if  you  can  find  one  that 
will  bear,  and  let  me  hear  your  adventures  since  I  met  you  in  Beau- 
ville.  But  first,  refreshment :  my  credit  is  still  good  for  a  quart 
of  bitter  at  the  nearest  tap.' 

'Nothing,  thank  you,*  said  Mrs.  Martin.  *I  am  sorry  to  find 
you  in  such  low  spirits,  Mr.  Wilford ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  these 
reverses  are  only  temporary.  Now  what  would  you  say,  Mr.  Wil- 
ford, if  some  one  were  to  ofier  you  a  haudsome  sum  for  giving  up 
your  name  ?* 

*  What,  ceasing  to  be  Wilford,  and  becoming  Brown,  Jones,  ay, 
or  even  Norfolk  Howard  ?  My  dear  Mrs.  Brown — Martin  I  mean 
— if  you  can  bring  me  in  contact  with  a  lunatic  who  is  willing  to 
give  me  a  five-pound  note  for  the  transfer,  I*m  his  man.' 

'I'm  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  Mrs.  Martin.  'I'm  glad  that 
you  dou't  attach  a  superstitious  veneration  to  your  name;  but 
suppose  somebody  proposed  to  you  to  become  Petworth.' 

*  That  is  a  name  to  which  I  should  have  the  strongest  objection 
in  the  world.  No,  I  don't  think  I  would  consent  to  be  called  Pet- 
worth. I  should  fancy  that  with  the  name  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
man  would  descend  like  a  mantle  upon  me.' 

'  That  is  very  foolish,'  said  Mrs.  Martin  ;  *  but  I  don't  think  the 
feeling  will  survive  the  knowledge  of  your  real  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  shall  open  the  matter  to  you  without  further  ado.  You  are 
Kobert  Petworth's  son  !' 

*  I  don't  believe  it !'  cried  Westley  with  an  oath.  *  You  are  out 
of  your  mind,  Mrs.  Martin.' 

'  You  will  see,'  she  replied.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Miss  Wil- 
ford, who  was  your  father's  sister  T 

*  1  have  heard  something  about  her :  she  disgraced  herself  in 
some  way,  I  think.' 

'  Hush,'  said  Mrs.  Martin ;  '  she  was  your  mother.  Now  don't 
bo  excited,  Mr.  Westley ;  there  is  no  stain  upon  your  birth,  so  far. 
She  was  lawfully  married  to  Robert  Petworth,  my  brother.  But  he 
was  persuaded  to  give  her  up,  and  she  died  abroad,  giving  birth 
to  you.  I  was  her  companion,  and  I  took  care  of  you  for  several 
years,  and  we  lived  in  that  Uttle  cottage  on  the  cUff  to  which  you 
brought  jour  father  the  day  before  the  wreck.' 
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'  Ciui  iL  be  ?'  said  Wilford,  with  a  groHi.     '  I  nnuMbeud  th»  - 
place  cerUinlj,  and  some  one  who  called  me  b^.' 

'  Yes,  you  remembered  the  pluoe  mil  enoo^  asd  'tint  was 
proof  sufficient  forme  that  jounere  tboTaiyboyl  hadoamediflm; 
arms.  Bat  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  mnA  proof  aa  that.  I  wanted 
peraoual  testimony,  and  I  found  it ;  bat  wtth  great  diffie^y.  The 
doctor  who  attended  you,  aud  who  trae  called  ia  to  your  poor  little 
coasin  when  he  lay  a-dying  in  his  fiither's  eaniage — that  4oetor 
had  gooe  to  Algeria,  and  I  had  a  great  diffleal^  to  get  at  him.  . 
But  tfarouirh  the  good  offices  of  the  adminiatration  I  traced  Um, 
and  found  that  he  nas  at  that  tinit;  on  leave  in  Paris.  I  fitpndhim 
out;  iie  TomombereJ  me,  the  bub<;,  all  the  (BroBmstaiieee  of  Hio 
vint  of  the  Sqdre.  The  Sqnire'a  diild,  he  ia  pi^ared  aolemolj  to 
— eay,  died  beSne  it  waa  oat  of  his  haada — died  be&»e  ,it  eoold  be 
xemofed  fiom  the  carriage.  Well,  yon  were  carried  on  instead,  and 
bemnB  tiie  Sqoire'a  aon.*  ■   , 

•  AH  tfaia,'  aoid  Weatky,  ■'  ia  atrangely  borne  oat  by  my  dim  le- 
oonediinw.' 

'  WeQ,  I  have  other  proof.  They  diaoharged  their  two  noraes 
Wmo  they  left  Fraaee,  paying  them  handsomely  tea  the  inoan- 
veuMUM.  I  hare  fotad  <»ie  of  these  narses.  She  too  knowa  that 
the  child  of  the  Squire  was  dead,  uad  that  the  me  tiiey  had  picked 
,  Vf  ai  Beaanlle  was  taken  m  witii  them.  She  bdiered  them  to  be 
Mna,tiic!ywne  so  mneh  aUke ;  oo  were  the  hrotiiw  and  the  aister, 
yonr  mother  and  the  Squire.' 

'  Bat  if  all  tbia  be  true,'  said  Westley,  '  and  it  certainly  ex- 
plains some  obscnre  experiences  in  my  early  life,  of  what  good 
wonld  be  the  knowledge  to  any  one  ?  Yon  can't  take  away  my 
inheritance,  for  I  have  already  lost  it.' 

'  Of  what  good  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Martin.  '  Don't  I  come  bach  and 
find  everybody  in  the  very  depths  of  misfortune  ?  There  are  year 
poor  consins,  who  are  likely  to  lose  all  their  fortune  through  yoar 
extravagance ;  there  ie  poor  Olivia,  who  hae  not  a  penny ;  and 
there  ia  Martin  and  I,  who  are  robbed  of  our  poor  thoaaand  poanda, 
the  reward  of  a  life  of  service.  Yoa  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — 
you,  Westley  Wilford,  and  I  challenge  yon  to  deny  it.'  ' 

'  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  sing  my  mea  culpa  to  you,  Mra. 
Martin,'  said  Wilford  rather  sulhily. 

'  No ;  but  if  you  could  save  all  this — save  it  and  put  it  right — 
^ve  your  cousins  their  fortune,  give  Olivia  a  handsome  compe- 
tence, get  us  paid  our  thousand -pounds  legacy — if  you  could  do  all 
this,  and  backed  oat  of  it  on  a  question  of  foolish  pride — ' 

'  Show  me  how  I  can  do  it,'  said  Wilford,  '  and  you'll  find  my 
pride  won't  stand  in  the  way.' 

'Then  go  down  to  Puffin  Abbey,  kick  out  the  oonsins  from 
Essex,  take  posseaaion  of  ererything  as  Fetwoitli'a  oolk]  \»ni^ 
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son.  Fight  them  in  the  law-courts :  there  is  plenty  of  eyidence ; 
and  then,  when  you've  won  the  hattle,  give  Olivia — give  your  Bister-^ 
a  flEdr  share  in  the  inheritance.' 

*  My  sister !'  cried  Westley.    *  Olivia !' 

*  Yes,  she  is  Petworth's  natural  daughter.  She  is  no  daughter 
of  mine,  although  I  assumed  the  part  of  mother,  to  allay  the  sus- 
picions of  his  wife,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  adopting  the 
child  whom  he  always  loved  better  than  anything  else  in  the  worid.* 

Westley  rose  from  his  chair,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  ex- 
citedly. 

'  A  sister !'  he  muttered.  '  Olivia ;  yes,  she  is  a  dear  good  girl, 
and  I  really  loved  her ;  only  with  something  more  like  a  brother's 
love  than  a  lover's.  Yes,  whatever  I  get,  Olivia  shall  share  it/ 
ho  added  aloud  to  Airs.  Martin ;  '  but  Tm  afraid  it  is  all  in  the 
clouds.' 

'  Then  we  will  bring  it  down  from  the  clouds,'  said  Mrs.  Mar* 
tin  resolutely.  '  But  even  you  and  Olivia  are  not  the  only  persons 
concerned.  There  are  your  cousins.  Establish  the  fact  of  your 
true  parentage,  and  all  their  troubles  come  to  an  end.  Yonr  re- 
presentatives could  not  sell  Wilfordhurst,  because  it  was  netsr 
rightly  yours.  The  young  ladies  will  keep  their  money,  and  Maztiii 
and  I  will  get  our  thousand  pounds.' 

*  Then  I'll  be  Petworth  from  this  time  for  evermore,'  said  West- 
ley,  hastily  throwing  off  his  old  dressing-gown  and  putting  on  his 
walking-coat — *  yes,  even  if  I  have  to  bear  the  full  obloquy  of  the 
name,'  he  added  under  his  breath.  And  now  I  am  going  back  with 
you  to  Bessemer-gardens,  to  tell  the  girls  all  about  it,  and  to  give 
Olivia  her  first  fraternal  greeting.' 

Westley  spoke  not  a  word  all  the  way  to  Bessemer-gardens, 
but  stalked  on  at  such  a  pace  that  Mrs.  Martin  could  hardly  keep 
up  with  him.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  puzzled  thought.  It 
as  if  he  carried  somebody  else's  head  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
conscious  of  a  double  and  inconsistent  identity. 

Olivia's  illness  had  been  a  serious  one :  the  exhaustion  and  the 
terror  of  the  fearful  night  of  shipwreck  were  followed  by  fever  si4 
prostration,  that  lasted  many  weeks.  During  all  this  time  she  WM 
tended  with  anxious  care  by  Audrey,  whose  kindly  impulses  and 
sympathies  had  been  powerfully  excited  for  the  suffering  girl.  She 
was  now  recovering  fast.  She  had  been  told  all  the  events  thst 
had  happened  during  the  time  of  her  illness :  how  no  will  of  Pet- 
worth's  could  be  found ;  and  then  of  Mrs.  Petworth's  death,  whiell 
seemed  to  leave  her  completely  helpless  and  unprovided  for. 

*I  shall  have  to  live  here  with  Mum  Brown — Mrs.  Martio, 
you  know,  I  mean — and  help  her  in  the  house,  for  the  sake  of  board 
and  lodging.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  do,'  said  Olivia 
discoBBolately.     *  Why  are  you  so  kind  to  me  ?  and  why  do  yon 
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make  bo  mnch  of  me  ?     Let  me  go  and  put  on  n  sniaii 

apron  and  wait  upon  you.' 

'  My  dear  Olivia,'  said  Audrey,  '  whatever  your  fi  !■  in 

life  may  be,  it  is  no  use  starting  till  you   are   stroug  . ell. 

Then,  too,  you  are  not  alone  like  ns:  you  have  a  stalwart  arm 
support  you.' 

'  Meaning  Westley,  I  suppose.  0,  dear,  I  think  it  mokes  im 
feel  more  helpless  to  think  of  it.* 

■  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  Westley,   then,  dear  ?'   i 
Audrey  anxiously, 

'  0,  no  ;  we  had  a  little  amicable  spar  the  night  before  he  loft, 
bat  nothing  serioua.  But  I  think  he  must  have  quarrelled  with 
papa— with  Mr.  Petworth.' 

'  Well,  that  will  all  be  at  an  end  now ;  he  has  been  here  often 
to  ask  after  you.' 

'0!'  said  Olivia,  not  seeming  very  much  affected  by  the  in- 
telligence. '  The  fact  is,  Misa  Wilford,  I  have  so  much  to  think 
about  and  worry  about  as  to  my  own  future,  that  I  don't  aeem^p 
have  room  for  auy  sentiment.  And  as  for  poor  Westley  beinj 
engaged  to  me,  the  thing  seems  ridiculous  now  that  we  have 
neither  of  us  auything.  Why,  it  would  end  in  my  having  to  wa 
for  both  of  us,  whilst  Westley  hung  about,  giving  a  turn  to  tue 
mangle,  or  helping  to  hold  the  baby.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Audrey,  '  don't  talk  in  that  reckless  way,  and 
about  the  sacredest  relations  of  humnnity  ;  and  the  matter  is  not 
BO  hopeless  as  yon  think.  If  we  make  good  our  title  to  our  pro- 
perty, we  shall  take  care  that  Westley  is  provided  for.  That  is 
only  due  to  him.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  it  at  all,'  said  Olivia,  shrugging 
her  shoulders ;  '  and  I  had  mnch  rather  begin  to  go  my  own  way. 
I  was  half  pushed,  half  dragged  into  this  engagement ;  and  then 
he  was  my  first  sweetheart,  as  you  may  say,  and  I  estimated  him 
accordingly.  But  I  seo  things  differently  now.  For  all  that  I 
like  him  very  much,  and  I  wish  he  were  my  brother  or  my  cousin ; 
but  as  for  a  husband — ' 

At  this  moment  Jane  threw  open  the  door  and  announced  in 
triumphant  tones,  '  Here  he  is,  miss ;  here  is  Mr.  Westley.' 

Westley  was  embarrassed  enough,  and  could  hardly  stammer  out 
the  ordinary  commonplaces  of  greeting.  After  he  bad  been  seated 
a  few  moments,  he  turned  suddenly  to  Audrey,  and  asked  her 
rather  bluntly  if  he  might  speak  to  Olivia  alone  for  a  little  while. 

'  0,  yes,  of  course,'  said  Audrey,  rising  quietly ;  '  I  ought  to 
have  thought  that  you  would  like  to  be  alone  together.'  And  she 
hastily  left  the  room,  her  cheek  flushing,  and  bitter  tears  of  mor< 
tification  rising  to  her  eyes. 

'  Olivia,'  aaid  Westley  abrupUj,  '  your  fathei  wiote  to  ma— ^aa 
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last  words  almost — that  we  could  never  be  married.     Well,  I  haTe 
found  out  that  he  was  right.' 

*  And  you  come  here  to  tell  me  that/  said  Olivia.  *  Well,  I  agree 
with  you,  as  it  happens ;  but  you  might  have  put  it  in  a  less  dis- 
agreeable way.* 

*  Then  you  won't  break  your  keart  over  it,  Olivia  V 

*  Not  I,'  said  OUvia. 

*  That's  a  comfort,  then,'  sail  Westley,  with  a  sigh  of  relief; 
and  he  went  on  to  tell  to  the  amazed  Olivia  the  true  story  of 
his  birth  and  her  own. 

*  Now  I  mean  to  do  my  duty  as  a  brother  to  you,  Olivia,'  he 
said ;  '  and  for  that  reason,  and  for  others,  I  am  going  to  renounce 
the  name  I  have  borne,  and  the  position  I  held  in  the  world.  Not 
an  enormous  sacrifice,  you'll  say,  under  present  circumstances ;  but 
still  I  feel  it.  Anyhow,  here's  my  hand,  Olivia ;  and  believe  me 
that  I  am  charmed  to  have  such  a  nice  little  sister,  and  that  I  will 
fight  your  battles  against  all  the  world.' 

%  *Upon  my  word,'  said  Olivia,  *I  think  I  like  you  better  now 
than  ever.  And  on  my  part  I  promise  to  be  a  good  sister  to  you, 
and  to  do  just  as  you  tell  me — that  is,  if  you  are  not  very  un- 
reasonable.    And  now  let  me  go  and  tell  Audrey  the  news.' 

The  two  girls  talked  long  and  earnestly  over  the  ajSair,  and 
interspersed  their  discourse  with  not  a  few  tears.  *  And  now,  Au- 
drey dear,'  said  Olivia  at  last,  *  you  will  have  your  old  lover  at  your 
feet  before  long ;  he  never  really  cared  for  me,  and  when  he  made 
love  to  me,  I  know  that  he  was  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.' 

Audrey  shook  her  head.  *  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  that,  dear,* 
she  said.  But  at  the  moment  it  occurred  to  her,  with  a  kind  of  glad 
shock,  *  If  he  is  no  longer  a  Wilford,  I  am  no  longer  bound  by  my 
promise  to  uncle  Arthur.' 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

THE  END  OF  IT. 

After  all,  when  Westley  had  made  up  his  mind  to  claim  the 
Petworth  inheritance,  difficulties  that  had  at  one  time  seemed  in- 
superable began  to  vanish  into  air.  The  Essex  cousins,  although 
grasping,  were  timid.  They  feared  the  costs  of  a  long  law-suit ; 
and  finding  the  evidence  strong  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  they 
suggested  a  compromise.  A  sum  of  money  down  disarmed  their 
opposition,  and  after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  Westley  was  ad- 
mitted to  administer  to  the  Petworth  estate  as  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  deceased.  Westley  then  proved  to  be  in  the  singular  and  satis- 
factory position  of  being  his  own  principal  creditor,  and  with  the 
funds  at  his  command  he  easily  paid  off  the  smaller  fry,  annulled 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  found  himself  a  free  agent.     After 
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tie  had  settled  upon  Olivia  her  ehare  of  the  original  ■,  pai 

debts,  and  eatiafied  all  claims,  he  foand  that  the   s  l 

to  him  W89  not  very  great— certainly  not  enoogh  to  jieej 
very  extensive  place  of  his  own ;  and  as  he  had  no  pen* 
collections  of  Puffin  Abbey,  he  sold  the  whole  estate  > 

Tantsge,  and  found  himself  tbe  possessor  of  funds  whicu 
him  in  a  clear  thousand  a  year. 

The  question  of  the  WUfordhwst  estate  was  disposed  of  in  i 
eqnally  satisfactory  manner.     The  Wilford  girls,  by  their  advisei 
I      agreed    to    pay  tbe  encumbrances    on    tbe   property — the 

thousand  mortgage  had  been  effected  by  the  old  Squire,  aiiu  » 
clearly  enough  a  charge  upon  the  estate — and  then  entered  in 
possession,   without  any  opposition,  as  heiressea  to  their  uncle 
the  estate  and  all  its  appurtonances. 
•  The  Martina  were  paid   tbe  thousand-pounds  legacy,  and  ' 

■went  well  with  the  reunited  couple.    Their  lodging-house  in  Bi 
mer-gardens   is   always  well    died,   the   drawing-room    floor  bcu 
flpecially  reserved  for  the   Wilfords,  who  are,  or  were,  constant 
running  up  to  town  from  their  somewhat  sombre  mansion  in  i 
sbirea. 

On  one  occasion  of  these  visits,  the  girls  were  honoured  by 
call  from  Mr,  Weatley.  It  may  be  said  that  he  conld  never  bri; 
himself  to  pronounce  tbe  name  of  Petwortb,  as  applied  to  himsc> 
that  he  utterly  refused  to  have  any  visiting- card  a  en^ved  wi 
that  name;  and  generally  ramie  himself  wretohcd  on  the  eubject, 
declining  society,  and  hving  the  life  of  a  semi-reclnse. 

The  younger  sister  was,  as  it  happened,  the  only  one  to  be  seen 
in  the  drawing-room  at  the  moment. 

'Hester,'  he  said,  '  I  have  come  to  ask  Audrey  a  favour,  and 
I  beg  you'll  intercede  for  me.' 

'  You  will  be  tolerably  powerful  on  your  own  behalf,  I  think,' 
said  Hester ;  '  but  what  is  it  ?' 

'  I  want  her  permission  to  change  my  name.' 

'  That  is  an  extraordinary  request,'  said  Hester,  laughing ;  '  I 
could  understand  your  wanting  her  to  change  hers.' 

'  For  Bucb  a  one  as  mine'!'  exclaimed  Westley,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  melancholy  way.  '  Ah,  no.  But  seriously,  Hester,  I 
■m  going  to  ask  her,  as  bead  of  the  family,  to  permit  me  to  assnme 
my  old  surname.  It's  an  extraordinary  thing — and  I  would  not 
hive  believed  it  of  any  one  else — but  I  am  miserable  in  my  new 
Dame.  I'm  like  one  of  those  soldier  crabs  in  a  shell  that  doesn't 
fit  it.' 

'  Then  I'll  leave  yon  for  a  moment,  and  send  Audrey  in  to  you. 
Tod  will  be  able  to  explain  it  all  to  her  satisfaction,  I  daresay.' 

Heater  gave  a  little  shmg  of  half  disdain  as  she  left  the  room ; 
tor  the  really  thought  her  comin  Wertley  a  very  dilator;  fthiU^- 
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ehaUying  young  fellow.  Sorely  he  could  see  that  Audrey  had  not 
lost  any  of  her  old  affection  for  him,  and  was  wearing  herself  away 
in  Tain  expectation;  whilst  Westley,  with  his  long  melancholy 
face  and  disconsolate  air,  mooned  about,  as  if  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  neither  to  be  with  her  nor  without  her.  *  Surely  they  will 
tumble  into  some  understanding  at  last/  Hester  had  often  said  to 
herself;  but  time  had  gone  on,  and  they  seemed  as  far  off  as  eyer 
from  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  ^Hester  found  her  sister  dressing 
to  go  out,  and  simply  said  that  Westley  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  asking  to  see  her. 

'  You  will  come  too,  Hester,*  said  Audrey,  her  face  flushing  a 
little. 

'  0,  no ;  he  doesn't  want  to  see  me,'  cried  Hester. 

Audrey  entered  the  room,  despite  of  herself  her  heart  palpitating 
a  little  with  expectation.  Westley  rose  in  the  slow  melancholy  way 
he  had  lately  assumed,  and  greeted  his  cousin  in  sad  impressive 
tones : 

'I've  come  to  ask  you,  Audrey,'  he  said,  'a  great  favour.  I 
know  I  don't  deserve  it  at  your  hands,  but  still  you  are  so  good.' 

*  And  what  is  it,  Westley  ?'  said  Audrey,  with  quite  a  tremor 
in  her  voice. 

*  I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  change  my  name.' 

'What!*  said  Audrey,  pushing  away  her  chair,  and  looking  at 
him  almost  with  contempt.  '  Change  your  name  ?  Very  well ; 
change  it,  then — people  are  doing  so  every  day.  Put  a  notice  in 
the  papers.  Westley,  I  could  almost  think  you  were  growing  old 
and  doting.' 

*  Well,  upon  my  word  I  think  you're  right,  Audrey.  I  am  an 
aimless  miserable  fellow.  And  I  might  have  been  so  different  if  I 
had  learnt  to  measure  life  betimes.' 

*  You  are  getting  morbid,  Westley,  with  too  much  sitting  and 
brooding,  and  not  enough  active  employment.  Shake  it  off.  Travel, 
if  you  will.' 

'  And  drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain,'  said  Westley. 
'  No,  I  don't  feel  to  have  any  heart  for  anything.' 

Audrey  seemed  embarrassed,  ahd  began  to  turn  over  a  little 
ornamental  letter-case  that  was  on  the  table.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  many  of  the  little  drawing-room  nicknacks  that  had  adorned 
Bodley-terrace  had  also  accompanied  their  owner  to  Bessemer- 
gardens,  and  this  was  the  very  case  which  Westley  had  used  at  the 
time  he  began  his  interrupted  epistle  to  Audrey,  a  long  time  ago, 
when  Olivia  had  come  in  and  put  a  stop  to  his  writing — just  at  the 
moment  that  his  pen  and  heart  were  in  the  cue  for  it. 

*  Why,  this  is  your  scrawl,  Westley,*  said  Audrey,  taking  out  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  had  the  date  upon  it  and  the  first  line. 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Westley,  looking  over  her  shoulder;  'and  do 
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jou  know  wtat  it  is  ? — it  is  the  beginning  of  a         ir  to  yi 
wrote  at  Bodley- terrace.    I  must  have  taken  a  Eresh         <t  aften 
and  forgotten  this.     But  it  did  not  matter :  the  leiier  cam 
again.' 

'  How  can  jou  reproach  me  with  that,  WeBtley  ?'  said  Au' 
the  tears  she  repressed  glittering  ou  her  eyelashes.  '  What  else  i 
I  have  done  when  nncle  Arthur  ordered  me  ?' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Westley  with  a  sigh.  '  You  were  du 
always,  and  are  still,  no  doubt.' 

'  I  am  dutiful  to  those  to  whom  I  owe  duty,  I  hope,'  said  Aud 
'  Bat  I  am  going  out,  Westley ;  I  was  just  going  when  you  ci. 
in.  I  will  send  Hester  to  you  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  i 
to  me.' 

'  Stay  a  minnte,'  said  Weetley.  '  You  see  what  is  writ 
there  ?' 

'  I  can  hardly  make  it  out,'  said  Audrey,  pretending  to  exan 
the  paper ;   '  it  is  such  a  scrawl.' 

'I  will  read  it:  "My  darling" — Audrey,  it  almost  broke 
heart  when  I  wrote  that,  and  found  how  dear  you  were  to  me 
that  I  bad  lost  you.' 

'  AL,  that  was  a  long  while  ago,'  said  Audroy. 

'  But  I  say  the  same  now,'  said  Westley.  '  May  I,  for  on 
Audrey,  my  darling?' 

'  Why  should  you  not  say  it  ?'  said  Audrey,  putting  her  ha 
frankly  into  his ;  '  for  you  are  mine.' 
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It  was  in  the  autumn,  when  the  duK  rains  had  hegun,  and  each  gust 
of  wind  brought  down  its  shower  of  dark-brown  leaves,  while  the 
increasing  cold  gave  warning  of  the  severities  for  which  we  mu{(t 
prepare  later  on,  that  our  vicar's  wife  made  up  her  mind  to  give  a 
village  concert.  Money  was  naturally  wanted  for  many  good  pur- 
poses; but  for  one  the  need  was  especially  pressing.  The  old 
weathercock,  which  for  some  generations  had  refused  to  work,  and 
through  the  bitter  winter  north  winds  and  the  soft  southern  breezes 
of  summer  had  pointed  his  gilded  beak  steadily  to  west-north-west^ 
had  shown  signs  of  tumbling  off  his  elevated  perch.  It  was  resolved 
in  fall  conclave  to  have  a  new  one,  which  should  be  put  up  with  all 
due  ceremony  ;  and  to  raise  funds  for  this  laudable  object  a  concert 
was  decided  upon. 

Upthorpe,  where  we  live,  is  a  rather  out-of-the-way  place, 
though  the  railway,  which  has  recently  been  opened  (the  Upthorpe, 
Downham,  and  Backwater  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Junction), 
has  of  late  given  a  little  more  life  to  our  quiet  and  purely  agricul- 
tural neighbourhood ;  still,  even  to  Upthorpe,  the  taste  for  music, 
which  has  spread  so  wddely  through  England,  has  reached.  In 
times  which  already  seem  old  to  our  youthful  population,  the  music 
in  church  was  performed  by  a  baps-fiddle  and  an  old  clarionet,  which 
used  to  wade  heavily  through  the  Psalms  on  Sunday.  These  had 
been  replaced  by  a  harmonium,  which  in  its  turn  had  given  way  to 
a  new  organ,  whose  pipes  were  not  perhaps  always  in  the  best  tune, 
but  whose  outside  was  as  fine  as  blue  and  gold  could  make  it.  Seated 
at  this  instrument,  Mrs.  Anstey,  the  vicar's  wife,  is  wont  to  direct 
the  strains  of  a  choir  of  youths  and  men  from  the  village,  who,  under 
her  energetic  and  able  guidance,  have  really  arrived  at  a  very  fair 
pitch  of  excellence  ;  and  when  amongst  them  we  see  the  gray  head 
of  old  Jones,  the  wheelwright,  and  listen  to  the  remains  of  his  fine 
old  bass  voice,  it  costs  us  a  kind  of  effort  to  think  of  the  time  when 
he  used  to  give  out  the  Psalms  from  the  clerk's  desk,  and  then 
walking  leisurely  down  the  aisle,  take  up  his  clarionet  and  solemnly 
play — that  old  time  which  we  middle-aged  folk  remember,  the  time 
of  square  pews,  smock-frocks,  and  stage-coaches,  now  for  ever  passed 
away. 

Yes ;  a  concert  would  be  the  thing.  But  there  is  much  to  be 
thought  of,  and  many  preparations  to  be  made,  before  so  important 
an  affair  can  be  undertaken,  and  frequent  and  anxious  were  the  con- 
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soIiatioiiB.  The  first  and  most  important  question  was,  naturally, 
what  performers  shonld  be  asked  to  take  a  part  in  it;  next,  what  sort 
of  mnsic  wonld  it  answer  best  to  give.  Shonld  we  be  ambitions, 
and,  sweeping  the  country-side  to  assemble  something  of  a  band, 
aspire  to  some  celebrated  orchestral  piece— the  'Jupiter  Symphony,' 
for  example ;  or  should  we  confine  our  efibrts  to  the  exertions  of 
the  choir  in  glee  and  madrigal,  varied  by  an  occasional  solo,  or 
(perhaps)  a  comic  song?  This  last  suggestion  was,  however, 
promptly  negatived.  Mr.  Anstey,  though  no  great  musician,  is  a 
man  of  refined  taste,  and  his  cheeks  quivered  uneasily  over  his 
ronnd  white  stock  at  the  very  thought  of  reproducing  any  of  the 
ditties  of  the  music-halls. 

We  then  discussed  the  chance  of  a  band.  Possibly  we  might 
obtain  a  first  violin  from  the  county  town  ;  then  there  is  Mr.  Kosyn, 
the  new  curate  at  West-Bow,  who  would  gladly  help,  and  who  plays 
little  drawing-room  pieces  very  passably;  and  old  Mr.  Counterpoynte, 
the  rector  of  St.  Fugues,  is  a  thorough  musician,  and  has  taken 
part  in  the  county  festivals  time  out  of  mind ;  he  rarely  plays  now, 
and  does  not  like  going  out  at  night  since  his  last  attack.  Nobody 
knows  of  a  viola — no  one  ever  does ;  but  *  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
missed,*  says  spirited  Mrs.  Antsey,  '  and  some  of  its  part  could  be 
played  on  the  harmonium.*  For  wind-instruments  we  are  certainly 
rather  badly  oflF.  There  is'  young  Charley  Tracey,  who  makes  night 
hideous  with  a  comet  when  his  brother  drives  the  tandem,  but  he  is 
our  only  chance.  For  basses,  we  might  get  the  double-bass  player 
from  Fiddler's  Quadrille  Band,  at  Downham,  and  Colonel  Groaner- 
Catcall  would,  no  doubt,  bring  his  violoncello — it  is  true  his  tone  is 
thin,  and  he  is  apt  to  get  a  bar  behind,  when  he  always  looks  fiercely 
at  the  rest  over  his  gray  moustaches,  as  if  it  was  their  fault ;  but 
under  cover  of  four  hands  on  the  pianoforte  he  will  do  well  enough, 
if  the  music  is  not  too  diflficult. 

On  the  whole,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  not 
go  in  for  a  band,  but  content  ourselves  with  songs  and  glees.  The 
Puff  balls  are  come  home  from  Brighton,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  autumn,  and  Miss  Laura  will  sing  for  us,  no  doubt.  Then 
Mrs.  Anstev  has  a  friend  in  the  next  county,  a  Miss  Minster,  of 
whose  powers  she  tells  us  great  things,  whom  she  can  ask  to  come; 
and  we  can  try  and  get  good-natured  Mr.  Rosyn  to  give  us  a  solo  on 
his  violin  ;  besides  which,  one  or  two  of  the  choir  can  sing  *  The 
Village  Blacksmith*  or  *  The  Bell-ringer,*  if  they  will  be  sufficiently 
enterprising  to  stand  up  alone.  And  so,  on  the  whole,  we  shall 
manage  very  well. 

But  now  comes  the  very  diflScult  question  of  the  price  of  seats. 
We  must  keep  a  few  front  rows  at  a  rather  high  figure,  and  all  the 
background  will  doubtless  fill  with  the  parishioners  at  a  more  mode- 
rate price.     Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bigwyg  are  at  Grandham,    "W^ 
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must  persuade  them  to  come,  and  there  is  every  probability  we  shall 
succeed,  as  Sir  Charles  likes  to  cultivate  local  influence,  and  my 
lady  is  always  good-natured. 

The  Puffballs  are  sure  to  take  a  large  number  of  seats  if  Laura 
sings ;  and  having  gone  through  the  catalogue  of  neighbours  with  a  good 
hope  of  sufficient  support,  it  only  remains  to  fix  the  day,  and  have 
the  programmes  printed  and  sent  out.  In  three  weeks'  time  the  moon 
will  be  at  its  full — a  point  of  some  importance  when  country  roads 
have  to  be  travelled  on  winter  nights — and  accordingly  that  time  is 
appointed  for  our  concert.  Meantime  we  are  very  busy  writing 
letters.  Miss  Pufifball  will  be  delighted  to  sing  for  us;  Miss 
Minster  and  her  father  happily  can  come,  and  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Ansteys ;  Mr.  Bosyn  will  be  too  happy  to  help  us  by  any  means 
in  his  power ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  choir  have  entered  eagerly 
into  the  idea,  taking  the  parts  home  to  practise  with  a  zeal  and  in- 
dustry which  more  aspiring  performers  might  sometimes  imitate  with 
profit. 

We  will  pass  over  the  time  before  the  concert,  with  all  its 
anxieties  and  discussions  and  real  hard  work.  A  full  house  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  room  was  very  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Behearsals  were  perpetually  going  on  at  the  vicarage,  and  Miss 
Puffball's  pair  of  gray  ponies  and  Mr.  Rosyn's  cob  almost  lived  in 
Mr.  Anstey's  stables,  while  sounds  more  or  less  melodious  might 
be  heard  all  day  long  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  tables  were 
covered  with  leaves  of  music,  glasses  of  wine,  half-finished  cups 
of  tea,  and  plates  of  cake. 

As  the  afternoon  wanes,  and  the  early  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing begins  to  grow  darker  and  darker,  we  look  anxiously  at  the 
weather :  the  morning  had  been  rainy,  but  about  noon  the  clouds 
break,  and  the  clear  streak  of  green  near  the  setting  sun  gives 
promise  of  a  fine  night.  We  go  up  to  dress  for  dinner — a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  when  every  room  is  full,  and  everybody's  *  things' 
are  in  the  wrong  room ;  but  at  last  even  this  is  accomplished, 
and  we  assemble  in  the  drawing-room  ;  Mrs.  Anstey,  rather  fiushed, 
but  calm  and  confident — a  general  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement — 
presenting  a  singular  contrast  to  her  husband.  That  good  man, 
usually  the  image  of  placid  serenity,  is  in  a  state  of  unwonted 
agitation.  All  day  long  he  has  been  running  about — now  tying  the 
tickets  on  the  benches,  now  climbing  break-neck  ladders  in  order  to 
fix  wreaths  of  cut-paper  flowers  in  impossible  places,  and  by  this 
time  he  is  so  nervous  that  he  can  scarcely  eat  his  dinner.  He  is 
constantly  taking  furtive  peeps  at  his  watch,  and  before  the  sweets 
are  well  ofi*  the  table  he  has  popped  out  in  a  fidget  to  see  if  the  car- 
riages are  ready  to  take  us  down  to  the  school.  Half-past  seven  is  the 
time  we  are  to  begin  the  performance,  and  by  7.20  we  are  at  the  door 
of  oar  greenroom.     The  night  is  clear  but  dark,  for  the  moon  has 
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not  yet  risen ;  there  is  a  bright  glow  in  the  windows,  and  a  cheerful 
scuffling  noise  inside  the  school;  a  string  of  villagers  ronnd  the 
entrance-door,  and  half  a  dozen  carious  urchins  rush  forward  to  see 
ns  alight.  We  manage  to  get  a  peep  into  the  room  ;  the  back 
seats  are  already  well  filled,  rows  of  ruddy  and  smiling  faces  meet 
oar  gaze ;  and  a  tremor  of  curiosity  runs  through  our  audience  as  they 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  performers.  The  front  seats  are  also  rapidly 
filling.  We  see  most  of  our  principal  farmers  and  their  families, 
some  of  the  nearest  gentry  (the  Puff  ball  party  in  great  force)  ex- 
changing greetings  with  their  neighbours.  Another  roll  of  wheels— 
a  slight  stir,  and  the  Bigwygs  make  their  entrance.  Sir  Charles,  a 
small  thin  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  trim  white  whiskers,  and  a 
carefully-arranged  necktie,  follows  in  the  wake  of  his  lady,  a  large 
and  imposing-looking  dame,  who  rustles  up  to  her  seat,  and  taking 
out  a  gold  double  eyeglass,  looks  round,  and  smiles  upon  her  neigh- 
bours with  an  air  in  which  goodnature  and  patronage  are  curiously 
mingled.  Her  good-nature  is  thoroughly  genuine,  yet  somehow, 
handsome  and  important  as  she  is,  she  lacks  something  of  the  air 
of  quiet  dignity  which  sits  so  naturally  upon  her  unpretending-look- 
ing husband,  and  which  distinguishes  him  so  strongly  from  old  Mr. 
Puffball,  who  is  greeting  him  with  an  air  of  pompous  deference!. 
Mr.  Puffball  is  also  bald  and  gray-whiskered ;  his  necktie  is  even  a 
greater  miracle  of  propriety  than  the  baronet's,  and  his  hand  has 
both  whiter  and  slimmer  fingers  than  the  round,  red,  obstinate-look- 
ing ones  (of  the  type  so  common  to  Englishmen  of  high  rank  ac- 
customed from  childhood  to  wood  and  field  sports)  which  he  is  hold- 
ing ;  but  there  is  a  difference  easy  to  be  seen  in  the  bearing  of  the 
two  men.  Sir  Charles  is  no  great  lover  of  music,  and  would  much 
rather  be  asleep  after  dinner  in  bis  arm-chair  at  Grandham  ;  but 
noblesse  oblige,  and  about  his  noblesse  there  can  be  no  question. 

Punctually  at  7.30  we  file  on  to  the  platform.  Most  of  our 
company  descend  and  occupy  some  adjacent  chairs,  leaving  Mrs. 
-iVnstey  and  myself,  who  open  the  concert  with  *  Overture  to  Zampa 
— ^pianoforte  duet — Mrs.  Anstey  and  Miss  Bracebridge*  (see  pro- 
gramme), a  grand  crashing  piece,  whose  music  seems  always  fresh, 
and  whose  marked  rhythm  in  the  last  movement  invariably  sets  every 
head  wagging.  But  the  applause  which  greets  our  spirited  per- 
formance is  but  mild  ;  for  the  audience  are  not  yet  warmed  to  the  ap- 
plauding point,  though  evidently  much  pleased.  A  glee  from  the  choir 
follows  :  the  trebles  are  good,  as  are  also  the  basses,  but  the  altos 
rather  drag,  while  the  tenors  make  a  rush  at  a  chromatic  passage  in 
the  middle.  It  is  a  perilous  moment,  but  Mrs.  Anstey  waves  her 
arm  imperiously,  and  they  finish  with  a  meritorious  unanimity. 

A  slight  pause,  after  which  one  of  the  prime  donne  of  the  evening 
is  handed  to  the  platform,  stands  up  and  bows  gracefully,  though  a 
Uttle  nervously,  to  acknowledge  the  applause  which  greets  k^i  ^^- 
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pearance.  Miss  Paffbally  the  daughter  of  Squire  Poffball,  as  he 
likes  to  be  called,  the  rich  manofactorer  who  has  bought  a  large 
estate  in  the  adjoining  parish,  is  but  a  young  lady ;  but  she  is  dressed 
with  a  degree  of  elegance  which  dazzles  some  of  the  audience,  and 
calls  forth  glances  of  envious  admiration  from  several  pairs  of  bright 
eyes  in  the  back  rows.  Her  father,  who  spends  his  money  freely 
enough,  is  consequeAtly  popular,  and  every  one  is  predisposed  to 
judge  favourably  of  Miss  Laura*s  performance.  Moreover  she  is 
known  to  be  a  pupil  of  Signer  Falsetto,  the  celebrated  Italian  master 
in  London ;  so  great  things  are  expected  of  her.  Her  voice  is  young 
and  fresh ;  she  has  some  good  low  notes,  which  have  been  sedulously 
cultivated ;  and  her  higher  tones,  though  not  always  quite  certain, 
are  clear  and  ringing;  so  she  has  not  quite  made  up  her  mind 
whether  to  be  a  second  Madame  Sainton-Dolby  or  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  Having  regard  to  the  taste  of  a  country 
audience,  she  considerately  refrains  from  singing  one  of  the  florid 
Italian  airs  in  which  she  usually  delights,  and  has  chosen  a  touching 
ballad  by  a  popular  composer,  called  '  Dreary,  ah !  dreary,'  in  which 
she  laments  her  desertion,  and  resigns  herself  to  a  premature  death 
with  a  pathos  somewhat  inconsistent  with  her  fresh  rosy  complexion 
and  laughing  brown  eyes. 

'  Ah,  why  did  he  take  my  hearths  treasure, 
And  leave  me  in  ang^uish  to  die  ?* 

she  warbles ;  and  as  she  throws  back  her  head  and  opens  her  mouth 
well,  the  deep  notes  seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  spies  of  her  neat 
little  London  shoes.  The  next  verse,  expressing  resignation,  changes 
the  key,  and  finishes  on  a  high  note.  With  a  carefully-taught  porta- 
mento Miss  PuffbaU  swoops  up  to  her  g,  but  unhappily  arrives  a 
trifle  flat.  A  momentary  spasm  passes  over  one  or  two  faces  among 
the  audience,  but  Miss  Laura  holds  bravely  on  to  the  end,  and  then, 
blushing,  excited,  and  out  of  breath,  sits  down  amidst  a  salvo  of 
cheers  and  stamping. 

Another  glee  or  two,  and  then  a  young  lady  rises  and  comes 
quietly  forward  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand.  Miss  Minster  is 
the  daughter  of  the  gray-haired  blue-eyed  clergyman,  with  a  kind 
thoughtful  face,  sitting  below ;  and  as  she  comes  to  the  front  her  looks 
seek  his  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  thence  some  accustomed  en- 
couragement. Slight  in  figure,  Miss  Minster,  though  still  young, 
has  passed  her  first  youth,  and  there  are  lines  in  her  face  which  to 
a  close  observer  would  reveal  a  history  of  sorrow  and  pain.  At  the 
first  notes  of  the  accompaniment  she  raises  her  eyes,  and  one  can 
see  that  they  are  very  like  her  father's.  She  knows  well  that  though 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  English  unmusical,  no  people  are  quicker 
to  recognise  excellence,  and  accordingly  she  has  selected  a  fine  song 
bjr  a  great  composer. 
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With  the  first  notes  of  the  fall  pure  soprano  in  the  recitatiye  a 
hush  fjEdls  upon  the  crowd ;  the  air  follows,  and  we  all  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  real  artist.  The  pale  face  colours  slightly, 
the  bine  eyes  look  well  over  the  heads  of  the  audience — for  she  is 
thinking  only  of  the  music — and  when  the  song  is  over,  and  a  perfect 
storm  of  heartfelt  applause  breaks  out,  her  face  changes  as  if  she 
were  suddenly  recalled  from  a  dream,  and  with  one  more  look  at  her 
iiBkther  she  retires  to  the  back  of  the  platform.  The  applause  con- 
tinues undiminished.  Lady  Bigwyg,  whose  glasses  have  been  fixed 
to  her  eyes,  begs  to  be  introduced  to  so  charming  a  singer.  Sir 
Charles,  who  has  been  quietly  asleep,  must  have  been  dreaming  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  he  wakes  with  a  start  and  exclaims,  '  Hear, 
hear!'  The  Pu£fball  party  are  especially  loud  in  their  praises, 
though  perhaps  secretly  a  little  annoyed  at  the  greater  success  of 
the  stranger,  except  Miss  Laura,  in  whose  good-natured  breast  there 
is  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  who  is  most  honestly 
warm  in  her  congratulations,  and  leads  Miss  Minster  again  to  the 
front  to  sing  her  urgently  demanded  encore. 

To  this  succeeds  Mr.  Sosyn*s  violin  solo.  He  has  fixed  on 
Gounod's  well-known  arrangement  of  Bach's  '  Prelude,'  which  he 
can  play  well  enough  in  his  room ;  but  somehow  he  finds  it  quite  a 
different  thing  playing  in  public,  and  his  courage,  like  Bob  Acres's, 
seems  to  ooze  out  of  his  fingers'  ends.  There  is  tuning  to  be 
done,  but  just  as  he  gets  his  a  string  right,  his  e  string  runs  down 
with  a  loud  'whirr,'  which  does  not  increase  his  confidence;  and 
when  he  begins  to  play  he  has  a  feeling  that  his  bow-arm  is  suddenly 
struck  with  creepiug  paralysis.  However,  there  is  no  retreat,  so  he 
struggles  on,  playing  better  and  better,  though  the  *  Tutta  Forza* 
at  the  end  draws  a  sharp  scream  from  his  instrument,  and  ho  sits 
down  blushing  and  right  glad  that  it  is  over. 

After  this  comes  a  tenor  song  from  Charles  Topdressing,  a 
young  farmer,  who  sings  tenor  in  the  choir.  But  performing  in 
public  is  a  very  different  thing  from  singing  in  the  choir,  as  Charles 
finds  out  when  ho  comes  to  the  front,  with  a  large  pair  of  yellow 
gloves  on  those  generally  useful  hands,  which  ho  now  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  ;  and  blushing  to  the  tips  of  his 
ears,  he  breaks  out  into  an  uneasy  grin  as  he  catches  the  eyes  of  his 
anxious  sisters  and  the  pretty  cousin  who  he  knows  is  sure  to  chaff 
him  tremendously.  A  pretty  song,  full  of  touching  sentiment,  has 
Charles  chosen,  and  being  au  fond  a  courageous  youth,  in  spito  of 
his  ners'ousness,  he  sets  his  face  and  goes  through  his  work  like  a 
man,  with  an  air  of  grim  determination  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause. 

An  interval  often  minutes,  for  congratulations  and  exchange  of 
compliments,  and  Part  H.  commences  with  a  pianoforte  piece, 
'  L'Incendie  do  Londres,'  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Sophia  Scuffle  by 
her  obliged  servant  Franz  Flaschborg ;  and  firo  and  noise ^  smoka 
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wreaths  of  deepest  bass,  crackling  flames  of  highest  treble,  meeting 
in  the  middle  with  a  mighty  crash  of  falling  houses,  which  excites 
much  admiration,  played  with  much  energy  by  Mademoiselle  Poing- 
bris^.  Miss  Pufifball's  quondam  goyemess.  More  glees,  another 
song  from  each  of  our  prime  donne,  and  at  last  a  triumphant  chorus 
of  *  God  save  the  Queen,*  and  our  village  concert  is  over. 

The  company  disperse,  and  we  drive  in  the  still  frosty  moon- 
light back  to  the  Vicarage,  where  supper  awaits  us,  and  where  we 
can  heartily  and  honestly  congratulate  our  victorious  hostess,  who 
can  now  afford  to  give  way  to  the  fatigue  which  she  really  has  felt 
all  day,  and  who  now  reclines  in  an  easy-chair,  fairly  tired  out,  but 
in  high  spirits,  while  attentive  hands  bring  her  soup  and  port  wine. 

It  only  remains  to  count  our  gains,  and  we  are  delighted  to  find 
that  they  amount  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  3{.  1  Is.  9c2.  Whether  this 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  concert  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
I  have  some  idea  that  Mr.  Anstey's  private  cheque-book  could  tell 
a  tale  on  the  subject.  At  any  rate,  a  new  and  splendid  weathercock, 
which  responds  to  the  slightest  change  of  wind,  now  adorns  the  top 
of  our  old  spire ;  and  moreover,  should  any  of  our  friends  wish  to 
pass  an  agreeable  evening,  and,  at  any  rate,  hear  some  good  music 
(indeed,  we  are  so  much  encouraged  by  our  success  that  we  are 
seriously  thinking  of  a  band),  we  only  hope  they  will  come  to  Up- 
thorpe  the  next  time  that  we  have  a  Village  Concert. 


BELGRAVIA 


January    1876 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTER 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECBBT/  ETC. 


Chaptbb  IV.  Wood  and  Wildebness. 

THE  loss  of  the  Dolphin  weighed  heavily  upon  Oswald  Pen- 
treath's  spirits.  His  days  seemed  so  much  longer,  his  life 
altogether  lost  brightness  and  colonr,  now  that  he  was  without  his 
yacht.  Love  of  the  sea  was  innate  in  him,  and  his  happiest  hours 
had  been  spent  in  cruising  round  the  romantic  coast  of  his  native 
county,  making  a  summer  voyage  to  the  wilder  Cornish  cliffs,  where 
Tintagel's  ruined  tower  breasts  the  angry  winds,  or  going  as  far 
afield  as  the  Lizard  or  the  Land*s  End. 

The  yacht  being  gone  he  felt  his  occupation  gone  with  her,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  realised  the  fact  that  ho  was  an  idler. 
He  had  no  profession,  no  hope  of  a  career;  he  was  absolutely  without 
ambition.  His  future  was  marked  out  for  him.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
his  father  would  drop  into  the  grave,  decapng  as  gradually  as  the  old 
elms  in  the  park,  which  shed  their  rotten  old  limbs  one  by  one  till 
the  hollow  trunks  stood  up  leafless  and  shorn,  breasting  the  wintry 
blast,  sylvan  images  of  the  tenacity  with  which  crippled  age  holds  on 
to  Ufe.  The  Squire  would  die,  and  Pentreath  would  belong  to  Oswald 
— a  goodly  estate,  improved  by  half  a  century  of  economy  and  good 
management.  That  was  Oswald's  future.  There  was  not  much 
love  between  father  and  son,  and  the  young  man's  calculations  were 
not  troubled  by  any  sentimental  considerations.  He  was  too  good- 
natured  to  desire  his  father's  death — he  only  told  himself  that  it 
was  an  event  which  must  happen  in  due  course,  and  that  it  would 
change  the  colour  of  his  own  existence.  By  the  time  he  was  about 
forty  he  would  most  hkely  inherit  the  land,  and  then  Arnold  could 
cease  those  wanderings  of  his  from  sea  to  sea,  and  come  back  to  his 
boyhood's  home.  They  had  been  loving  brothers  in  the  days  before 
Arnold,  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  father's  brutal  punishment  of  some 
THin©  Skriks,  Vol.  VIII.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVIII.  \j 
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boyish  offence,  ran  away  to  London,  and  got  himself  a  berth  on  m 
merchant  ship  bomid  for  Bombay.  Arnold's  name  had  nerer 
crossed  the  Squire's  lips  since  the  day  of  his  flight,  but  the  brothers* 
had  corresponded  faithfully,  and  once  in  three  or  four  months  a 
letter  from  some  foreign  port  informed  Oswald  of  Arnold's  wan- 
derings. The  boy  had  prospered,  and  at  three-and-twenty  the 
Squire's  second  son  was  first  mate  on  board  an  East  Indian  clipper 
ship — a  hard  life,  he  told  Oswald,  but  it  suited  him,  and  the  owners- 
would  make  him  captain  before  he  was  six-and-twenty.  He  had 
saved  one  of  their  ships  by  his  good  seamanship,  when  her  captain 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  falling  spar  and  lay  powerless  m 
his  berth,  and  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  firm.  '  It's  a 
better  life  than  that  you  lead  at  the  Grange,  my  dear  boy,'  wrote 
the  sailor;  'but  as  you  are  to  be  commander  there  by  and  by,  it's  best 
you  should  stick  to  the  ship.  I  see  the  world,  men,  and  manners ; 
while  you  might  as  well  be  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  for  aU  you  see 
of  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life.  However,  I  fancy  that 
sleepy  kind  of  existence  suits  you.  You  always  took  things  easier 
than  I.' 

Severance  had  done  little  to  lessen  affection,  and  Oswald's 
pleasantest  fancy  about  the  days  when  he  should  be  master  was  the 
thought  of  Arnold's  return. 

'  I'll  have  the  finest  yacht  between  this  and  the  Solent,'  said 
Oswald,  '  and  Arnold  shall  be  skipper.  I'll  give  him  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  when  he  marries  he  shall  have  the  prettiest  homestead  on 
the  estate,  and  fifty  acres  of  pleasure-farm  rent-free.  There  has 
been  hoarding  and  pinching  enough  for  one  century  in  this  family  : 
Arnold  and  I  will  enjoy  life.' 

It  was  a  pity  so  pleasant  a  day-dream  could  not  be  realised 
now  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  life's  morning.  A  man's  ideas 
of  happiness  alter  as  the  day  wears  on.  They  become  more  com- 
plex, take  a  wider  range,  yet  centre  more  narrowly  in  self. 

Deprived  of  his  yacht,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  himself 
when  he  was  not  riding  Heme  the  Hunter,  Oswald  took  to  wander- 
ing about  the  woods  and  hills  in  a  dreamy  way,  with  a  volume  of 
poems  in  one  pocket  and  a  sketchbook  and  pencil  in  the  other.  He 
had  some  talent  as  a  draughtsman — a  facile  delicate  touch,  and  an 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful — which  made  it  sweet  to  him  to  sit  for 
a  couple  of  hours  before  a  group  of  ferns  growing  in  the  clefts  of  a 
stone  wall,  reproducing  every  curve  and  feathery  undulation  with 
his  pencil.  His  love  of  poetry  was  also  innate,  and  just  as  he 
tried  to  reproduce  the  ferns  and  trees,  and  flowers  and  crags,  and 
glimpses  of  the  sea  caught  through  some  opening  in  the  woods,  so 
he  tried,  in  a  dimmer  and  less  artistic  manner,  to  echo  the  great 
singer  of  his  time,  whose  harp's  last  notes  yet  hung  in  the  air,  and 
whose  recent  death  was  felt  like  a  heart-wound  by  the  young  hearts 
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that  had  yielded  him  homage  that  was  akin  to  worship.  In  secret 
and  at  odd  times  of  his  idle  life  Oswald's  sense  of  something  want- 
ing in  existence  forced  itself  into  rhyme — verses  to  be  kept  in  his 
pocket-book  and  repemsed  occasionally  with  a  blush.  A  man  mode- 
rately gifted  might  have  been  made  a  poet  by  the  rich  loveliness  of 
Nature  round  and  aboat  CombhoUow,  and  by  a  life  of  dreamy  idle- 
ness like  Oswald's ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Sqnire's  son 
never  rose  above  the  rhymester  of  Pocket  Magazines,  Caskets,  and 
Wreaths,  who  addresses  his  plaintive  verses  to  Celia  on  her  mar- 
riage with  a  happier  rival,  or  indites  a  monody  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

Pleasant  though,  even  for  one  who  had  but  poetic  tastes  without 
poetic  power,  to  lie  at  ease  among  the  ferns  in  Pentreath  Wood  and 
read  Ma/nfred  or  the  Corsair. 

So  ji9A  Oswald  lying  one  August  afternoon,  a  week  after  his 
reeooe  from  drowning,  when  he  heard  a  boy's  shrill  voice  ringing  clear 
through  the  wood,  and  then  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress,  and  anon 
a  sweeter  voice  than  the  lad's  treble,  exclaiming  at  the  beauty  of  the 
iems: 

'  We  have  none  like  these  in  our  wilderness,  Jim ;  you  must 
get  me  some  of  these,'  said  the  voice. 

Oswald  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  He  had  recognised  the 
tones  of  the  minister's  daughter.  She  had  a  lovely  speaking  voice^ 
round  and  full,  like  her  father's  voice  softened  to  match  her  woman- 
hood. 

*  Are  you  fern-hunting,  Miss  Haggard  ?'  he  asked  after  they 
had  shaken  hands. 

*  We  are  very  fond  of  ferna,  Jim  and  I,*  she  answered,  standin<^ 
before  him  shyly,  as  if  she  hardly  knew  whether  to  stop  or  pass  on 
after  that  first  greeting.  Jim  stuck  his  stick  into  the  ground,  and 
flung  all  his  weight  upon  it,  as  if  he  was  going  to  throw  himself 
Qpon  his  sword  like  a  noble  Roman,  or  was  meditating  how  that  kind 
of  suicide  was  done. 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  Naomi,'  he  said,  jerking  himself  upright 
apain ;  *  I  don't  care  for  'em,  and  they're  precious  hard  to  dig  up. 
I  have  all  the  work,  and  ytm  have  all  the  glory.  She  teased  father 
to  give  her  a  bit  of  waste  ground  on  the  other  side  of  our  orchard, 
you  know,'  he  went  on  expLinatorily  to  Oswald,  *  and  she's  planted  it 
with  ferns  and  primroses,  and  St.  John's  wort  and  periwinkle,  and 
a  lot  of  trumpery,  and  calls  it  a  wilderness ;  and  a  nice  life  she  leads 
me,  hunting  for  weeds  and  such  like.  I  should  plant  something 
good  to  eat  if  I  had  a  bit  of  ground.  Aunt  Judith  may  well  call  it 
folly.     Naomi's  Folly,  I  call  the  place.' 

*  Don't  be  unkind,  Jim.  You've  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour 
there  reading.' 

*  Yes,  when  I  could  catch  hold  of  a  stunning  gooA.  ^\.or5  \^^ 
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Rob  Roy  or  Caleb  WiUiams  or  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  It*8  a 
nice  place  to  get  ont  of  aunt  Judith's  way  I  grant.  It's  too  tax  off 
the  shop  and  the  till  for  her  to  come  bothering.' 

*  It  mast  be  a  delightfol  place,  I  should  think/  said  Oswald, 
admiring  the  girl's  glowing  face,  framed  in  a  cottage  bonnet  of 
coarsest  straw.  '  Won't  yon  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  after  yoor 
walk,  Miss  Haggard  ?* 

'I  will,'  cried  James, throwing  himself  at  faU  length  on  the 
grass ;  '  we  were  pretty  well  baked  on  the  road  before  we  got  in  here. 
It's  a  jolly  place,  this  wood  of  yours.' 

Naomi  seated  herself  on  a  low  bank  beside  the  turf  on  which 
her  brother  sprawled,  his  corduroy  legs  extended  at  an  acute  angle. 
Jim's  communicativeness  had  set  her  at  her  ease  by  this  time. 
She  looked  wonderingly  at  Mr.  Pentreath's  book,  which  lay  feuse 
downwards  on  the  mossy  bank — a  book  in  boards,  covered  with 
<;oarse  blue  paper :  our  ancestors  were  content  to  accept  their  choicest 
literature  thus  rudely  clothed. 

'  Is  that  a  tale  ?'  inquired  Jim,  pointing  to  the  volume. 

'  No  ;  it's  a  play,  by  Lord  Byron.* 

Naomi  gave  a  little  sigh — half  surprise,  half  horror — as  if  she 
had  found  herself  suddenly  in  evil  company. 

'  Do  you  read  Lord  Byron  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Till  I  know  every  line  by  heart,'  answered  Oswald,  with  a  gush 
of  enthusiasm.  '  There  never  was  such  a  poet ;  there  never  will 
be.  All  other  poetry — except  Shakespeare's — is  prose  in  compari- 
son. It  is  dull,  dead,  colourless — a  thing  of  rule  and  grammar,  a 
concatenation  of  carefully- chosen  words.  Or  I  should  rather  say 
all  other  poets  have  written  from  the  head,  he  alone  from  the  heart. 
And  to  think  of  Byron  admiring  Pope !  It  is  like  Mont  Blanc 
admiring  Holborn-hill.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Alexander  Pope  ?'  inquired  Naomi,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  clan  of  poets  with  that  surname. 

'  Of  course.' 

^  I  have  some  pieces  of  his  in  a  book  father  gave  me,  and  I  like 
tbem  very  much.  "  Vital  Spark,"  and  **  The  Universal  Prayer," 
and  an  elegy  on  a  poor  young  lady  who  committed  suicide.  Do  you 
imow  those  ?* 

'  Yes  ;  they  are  good  enough  in  their  way,  and  the  Essay  on 
Man  is  better.  I  don't  deny  the  cleverness.  Pope  is  full  of  wit  and 
force  and  meaning.  But  I  don't  call  that  kind  of  passionless  stuff 
poetry,  you  know,  any  more  than  I  call  Holborn-hill  a  mountain. 
Compare  that  with  Manfred ,  for  instance,'  opening  his  book. 

*  But  is  not  Lord  Byron's  poetry  very,  very  wicked  ?'  inquired 
Naomi. 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  that  I  would  not  recommend  to  a 
jvuDg  lady ;  but  take  all  that  away,  and  there  is  enough  left  to 
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make  the  greatest  Ijrical  genius  of  all  time/  answered  Oswald 
warmly.     *  Let  me  read  you  a  page  from  Manfred.^ 

*  O,  no,  please ;  my  father  has  forbidden  ns  to  read  Byron. 
I  haye  read  some  extracts  in  the  Pocket  Magazine.  They  seemed 
T617  beantifol — one  of  them,  from  the  Bride  of  Abydoa,  made  me 
ay.  I  should  dearly  like  to  read  more,  but  I  am  not  likely  to  do 
that.     Father  has  forbidden  it,  and  he  never  changes  his  mind.' 

'  Something  like  my  father  when  he  refuses  me  money,*  said 
Oswald.     '  He  always  stands  to  his  guns.' 

*  Are  there  any  robbers  in  this  here  Manfred  V  asked  Jim, 
who  did  not  always  remember  that  he  had  been  carefully  educated. 

•No.' 

'  Then  I  shouldn't  care  about  it.  I  like  such  a  man  as  Rob 
Boy.  There's  a  fellow  called  Mazeppa  in  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
stories.  They  tied  him  on  the  backs  of  wild  horses,  and  let  them 
scramble  for  him.      That's  the  kind  of  person  I  like  to  read  about.' 

'  You  like  the  Waverley  Novels,  I  suppose,  Miss  Haggard?'  asked 
Oswald,  feeling  that  literature  was  advancing  his  acquaintance  with 
this  dark-haired  girl. 

Naomi  shook  her  head  despondently. 

'  I  have  not  read  one  of  them,'  she  said.  '  Father  disapproves 
of  novels.     Jim  had  no  right  to  read  Rob  Roy.* 

'  That's  nonsense,'  exclaimed  Jim,  sticking  his  hands  deep  in 
Us  corduroy  pockets;  'a  man  may  read  anything.  "Mustn't"  is  a 
word  invented  for  girls.' 

*  I'm  afraid  your  father  disapproves  of  everything  pleasant,'  said 
Oswald. 

*  0,  no ;  he  is  very  good,  very  kind ;  but  he  likes  us  to  read 
serious  books,  and  the  Bible  before  all  books.  He  says  there  is  bo 
much  in  the  Bible  that  we  could  never  come  to  the  end  of  it  if  we 
were  reading  it  all  our  lives.  We  should  always  find  something 
new — something  to  wonder  at.' 

*  Ah,  I  have  felt  that — about  Shakespeare.' 

Naomi  looked  unutterably  shocked.  To  compare  a  profane 
playwright  with  the  Bible  thus  lightly ! 

*  It*s  a  pity,'  pursued  Oswald ;  *  the  Waverley  Novels  are  so 
good.  Some  people  say  they  are  by  Walter  Scott,  but  I  shouldn't 
think  it  likely  that  a  man  who  writes  poetry  so  well  could  suddenly 
burst  out  into  splendid  prose.  And  then  the  novels  are  better  than 
Scott's  poems.' 

Naomi  sighed.  She  felt  that  he  was  talking  of  a  world  from 
which  she  was  shut  out — nay,  must  always  be  excluded.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  rebellion,  of  actual  sin,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that 
wonder-world  which  her  father  taught  her  to  consider  a  region  of 
6Til  and  temptation. 

*  I  hope  your  father  has  been  none  the  worse  for  his  goodwe^% 
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to  me  the  other  day/  said  Oswald,  perceiyisg  that  literary  topics 
were  exhausted.     *  He  did  Dot  take  cold,  I  tmst.* 

'  0,  no;  father  is  very  strong.     I  never  remember  his  being  ilL' 

*  A  wonderful  man,  powerfol  in  mind  and  body.* 
Naomi's  dark  cheek  glowed  with  pleasure. 

'He  is  good,'  she  said,  'and  he  influences  people  for  good. 
Many  years  ago,  before  he  was  married,  he  used  to  wander  about 
the  country  preaching  in  the  open  air.  He  has  told  us  how  the 
miners  used  to  come  to  hear  him,  and  how  the  tears  used  to  run 
down  their  blackened  faces,  making  white  streaks.' 

'  I  sometimes  wish  I  hadn't  been  the  son  of  such  a  saint,'  re- 
marked Jim,  yawning  and  looking  straight  up  at  the  cloudless  blue. 
'  It's  trying  rather,  at  times.  There's  too  much  holiness  at  home, 
and  too  little  pudding.' 

'  Ah,  Jim,  I  hope  God  will  give  you  a  new  heart  some  day,* 
remonstrated  Naomi,  '  and  make  you  see  things  differently.' 

*  I  should  like  to  see  more  upon  the  table  at  supper-time.  If  aunt 
Judith  had  a  new  heart,  we  might  find  an  improvement  in  the  house- 
keeping. It*s  all  very  well  to  talk  of  carnal  affections  and  sensual 
appetites ;  but  what  do  apples  grow  for,  if  it  isn't  to  be  put  into 
pasties  ?  I  wish  Providence  had  set  my  lines  in  a  farmhouse 
where  there  was  plenty  of  squab-pie  and  junket.  We  never  have  a 
junket  unless  there's  some  of  the  saintly  ones  coming  to  tea,  and 
they  spoil  the  pleasure  of  good  victuals  by  their  psalm-singing.' 

Oswald  laughed  outright,  and  laughter  being  infectious  the 
serious  Naomi  laughed  too,  in  spite  of  her  regret  that  James  should 
so  disgrace  his  father's  teaching. 

*  Aunt  Judith  is  much  stricter  about  little  things  than  father,' 
she  said;  '  and  she  and  Jim  don't  get  on  very  well.' 

*  Aunt  Judith  mixes  her  religion  up  vvith  everything,'  said  Jim ; 
*  she  can't  boil  a  potato  without  quoting  Scripture.  Father  has  more 
sense.' 

After  this  they  talked  about  the  ferns,  and  Oswald  told  Naomi 
the  names  of  the  different  kinds — long  Latin  names,  at  which  her 
dark  eyes  grew  large  with  wonder.  They  rose  presently,  and  he 
showed  them  where  certain  varieties  grew  best,  and  the  stone  or  the 
soil  the  J  most  affected.  The  rabbits  scudded  away,  flourishing  their 
silver- gray  tails,  as  the  footfalls  stirred  the  bracken.  The  spread- 
ing branches  of  elm  and  beech  cast  their  afternoon  shadows  on  the 
sunlit  sward.  There  was  a  warm  yellow  light  in  the  wood,  and  a 
perfume  of  unseen  pine-trees. 

Oswald  showed  them  his  favourite  spots — little  bits  of  woodland 

landscape,  unsurpassable  in  their  way.  It  was  all  familiar  to  Naomi, 

for  this  wood  was  her  chosen  ramble  on  summer  afternoons ;  the 

scene  of  many  a  blackberrying  and  nutting  in  autumn  ;  a  paradise  of 

primroses  and  violets  in  April,  a  thicket  of  hawthorn  in  May.     Yet 
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thongh  she  had  known  these  scenes  from  earliest  childhood,  they 
seemed  to  reveal  new  beauties  when  thus  illastrated  by  an  artistic 
mind. 

*  How  happy  yon  mast  be  to  think  that  this  lovely  place  is  your 
fiUher's — ^that  yon  belong  to  this  wood,  and  it  to  yon !'  she  said  pre- 
sently. 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  Our  race  has  sent  its  roots  deep 
into  the  soil.  Pentreaths  have  lived  on  this  land  from  the  days  of 
King  Stephen.  We  have  our  pedigree  cut  and  dried — Pentreaths 
•of  Pantreath — ^from  sire  to  son.  We  have  been  rather  fond  of 
manying  consius  too,  and  keeping  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  our 
land  together.  Perhaps  that's  why  we  have  dwindled  into  an  en- 
feebled family  of  an  old  man  and  two  boys.  There  are  plenty  of 
Pentreaths  knocking  about  the  world,  I  daresay;  but  of  our  particular 
branch  Devonshire  boasts  only  my  father  and  his  two  sons.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  however,  that  my  father  did  not  marry  a  kinswoman.' 

That  soft  golden  light  of  the  westering  sun  reminded  Naomi 
that  it  was  nearly  tea-time.  She  had  no  longing  for  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter — nay,  would  gladly  have  lingered  among  the  ferns,  in  the 
flickering  shadows  of  beechen  branches,  until  the  crescent  moon 
floating  yonder  high  above  the  tree-tops  changed  from  pale  to  silver, 
and  from  silver  to  gold ;  but  unpunctuality  at  meals  was  a  crying 
sin  in  aunt  Judith's  creed,  and  Joshua  himself  was  displeased  when 
his  children  absented  themselves  from  the  family  board.  So  Naomi 
dropped  a  stately  curtsy,  and  said  : 

'  Good-afteruoon,  sir  ;  we  must  be  going  now,  I  think.  Come, 
Jim.' 

Jim,  deeply  absorbed  in  looking  upward  for  a  squirrel  that  had 
just  shot  out  of  sight  among  lofty  boughs,  abandoned  the  quest  un- 
willingly. 

*  All  right,  Naomi.  Yes,  I  suppose  it's  tea-time,  and  we  should 
catch  it  if  we  stayed  any  longer.' 

*  Come  to-morrow  aiternoon,*  said  Oswald.  *  You  can  come 
into  the  park,  if  you  like — not  that  it's  any  better  kept  than  the 
wood ;  but  we've  some  fine  old  timber.' 

*  Any  squirrels  ?'  asked  Jim. 

*  Plenty  of  vermin.' 

*  Then  we'll  come.  Now,  Naomi,  look  sharp.  Here  are  your 
ferns.' 

Jim  thrust  a  bundle  of  green  stuff  into  her  arms,  leaving  himself 
free  to  iiourish  his  ne\vly-2)celeJ  hazel,  as  he  swaggered  along  by 
her  side. 

*  Let  me  carry  the  ferns,'  said  Oswald. 

*  0,  no,  indeed.  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  you  out  of  your  way,' 
remonstrated  Naomi. 

*  It  isn't  out  of  my  way.     My  way  leads  nowhere.     It  will  be 
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something  for  me  to  do  ;  and  your  father  said  I  might  come  and  see 
him  sometimes.' 

This  was  said  with  so  decisive  an  air  that  Naomi  submitted 
meekly,  and  abandoned  the  fern-roots  to  Mr.  Pentreath's  care. 
They  all  walked  out  of  the  wood  together,  and  down  the  hill  to  the 
little  bay  or  inlet — it  was  almost  too  narrow  for  a  bay — at  the 
mouth  of  that  insignificant  river  which  flowed  behind  the  High-street 
of  GombholloWy  and  dwindled  into  a  brook  yonder  among  the  wood- 
crowned  hills.  What  a  sleepy  old  place  Gombhollow  looked  this 
slumberous  summer  afternoon  !  The  vagrant  cat,  prowling  stealthily 
along  those  moss-grown  tiles  upon  an  opposite  roof,  seemed  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  The  little  group  of 
children  at  play  in  front  of  the  Ring  of  Bells,  the  lazy  horse  con- 
templating emptiness  over  a  hedge,  the  fat  old  landlord  of  the  First 
and  Last  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  sunny  porch, — were  all  of  Ufe  that 
the  village  held. 

Maomi  opened  the  little  green  garden-gate,  which  admitted  her 
and  her  companions  into  a  paradise  of  stocks,  clove-carnations,  and 
sweet  peas,  about  ten  feet  wide  by  the  length  of  the  house.  The 
shop  had  its  frontage  of  barren  gravel ;  but  this  little  garden  or 
forecourt  gave  a  gentility  and  exclusiveness  to  the  dwelling-house 
which  was  not  UDappreciated  by  Judith  Haggard,  despite  her  Radical 
propensities.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Haggard's 
Radicalism  chiefly  afifected  other  people. 

The  parlour,  with  its  high  painted  dado  and  flowered  paper,, 
looked  cool  and  shadowy  this  afternoon.  The  dark  tea-board  and 
old-fashioned  Sfcafi^ordshire  tea-service,  sprawling  blue  flowers  on  a 
buff  ground;  the  shining  walnut- wood  table  and  broad-seated  chairs; 
the  dimity  window-curtains,  with  their  knotted  fringes  and  tassels ; 
the  flowers  that  made  a  bank  of  green  and  red  and  purple  in  the 
open  window, — -all  had  some  touch  of  pleasantness  to  Oswald's 
fancy.  It  was  a  commonplace  interior  enough,  doubtless,  but  it  was. 
assuredly  more  like  a  home  than  the  stately  decay  of  the  Grange. 

Judith  was  sitting  bolt  upright  before  the  tea-board,  a  picture 
of  prim  spinsterhood,  in  her  gray  stnfl'  gown,  broad  muslin  collar, 
coral  earrings,  and  square  mosaic  brooch.  Joshua  was  sitting  in 
his  big  horsehair-covered  arm-chair  near  the  open  window,  looking 
weary  and  exhausted.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  long  pastoral 
round  among  distant  homesteads  aud  cottages,  where  it  was  hia 
custom  to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  to  pray  with  the  de- 
vout, or  to  pray  for  the  unawakened.  Much  of  the  work,  which  in 
a  better  state  of  things  would  have  been  done  by  the  parish-priest, 
was  left  for  Joshua.  His  flock  were  better  cared  for,  more 
earnestly  watched,  than  the  sheep  of  the  established  and  endowed 
shepherd ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  woudered  at,  perhaps,  that  while 
the  duJj-qualified  pastor  saw  his  sheep  dwindle,  Joshua's  flock  grew 
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larger  year  by  year,  until  they  threatened  to  become  too  numerous 
tar  the  square  bftm-like  Little  Bethel  at  the  top  of  the  hilly  High- 
atreet. 

*  We  met  Mr.  Pentreath  in  the  wood,  father/  said  Naomi;  *  and 
he  has  oome  to  see  you.' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  hope  you've  spent  time  enough  in  idleness/ 
snapped  aunt  Judith ;  '  and  those  tea-cloths  not  hemmed  yet,  1*11 
warrant.' 

'  I  finished  the  last  of  the  dozen  before  dinner,  aunt,'  replied 
Naomi,  with  her  grave  meekness,  which  had  nothing  of  timidity  or 
foolishness,  only  a  tranquil  submission  to  supreme  authority. 

'  They  ought  to  have  been  top-sewed,'  said  Judith  ;  '  hemming 
won't  stand  the  wear  and  tear  they'll  get  from  such  a  girl  as 
SaUy.' 

*  I  sewed  them,  aunt ;  and  you  know  Sally  seldom  washes  the 
tea-things.' 

*  Never,  I  should  hope,'  cried  Judith.  '  There  wouldn't  be 
many  of  'em  left  if  she  did ;  and  it's  a  pattern  you  can't  match 
nowadays,  if  you  was  to  give  its  weight  in  gold.' 

'  What  a  good  thing  that  ugliness  should  go  out  of  fashion !' 
retorted  Jim,  unthinking  of  the  day  when  the  commonest  of  those 
Stafibrdshire  cups  and  saucers  might  take  their  places  among  the 
chosen  specimens  in  a  collector's  cabinet. 

'  Ah,'  sighed  Judith,  '  they  were  your  grandmother's  ;  but  that 
makes  little  difference  to  you.  You've  no  reverence  for  those  that 
came  before  you.* 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  undertones  at  the  tea- 
table,  while  Joshua  had  given  Mr.  Pentreath  friendly  welcome. 
They  all  drew  round  the  tea- board  after  this.  Aunt  Judith  filled 
the  cups  with  precision,  and  the  conversation  became  more  general 
and  more  ceremonious.  There  was  not  much  to  talk  about — not 
much  local  chit-chat — in  Combhollow  ;  but  they  did  manage  some- 
how to  find  something  to  say.  Joshua  talked  of  the  people  he 
had  visited  in  his  day*8  duty — tenants  of  the  Squire's  most  of  them — 
their  grievances ;  their  ailments — scalds  from  tea-kettles,  wounds 
from  scythes  or  reaping-hooks ;  their  sick  cattle.  Mr.  Haggard 
confined  his  talk  to  worldly  subjects,  being  wiser  in  this  respect 
than  some  of  his  fellow- labourers. 

Oswald  felt  himself  quite  at  home  in  the  calm  family  circle, 
being  happily  ignorant  of  aunt  Judith's  low  opinion  of  him.  He 
sipped  his  tea  and  ate  his  bread-and-butter,  and  looked  at  the  flowers 
in  the  window  and  the  coloured  busts  of  John  Whitfield  and  John 
Wesley  in  Bow  china  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  familiarised  him- 
self with  the  aspect  of  the  place.  There  was  a  mahogany  book- 
case with  glass  doors  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  behind  the 
glass  rows  of  books,  neatly  arranged  and  neatly  bound — books  that 
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looked  as  if  thej  were  treasnred  by  their  owner — not  like  Oswald^s 
ragged  regiment  of  volames,  always  oat  of  their  proper  places. 

'  Yoa  are  fond  of  reading,  Mr.  Haggard/  said  the  young  man, 
looking  at  the  bookcase. 

'  Very  fond.  I  give  all  my  spare  hoars  to  my  books,  bat  my 
spare  hoars  do  not  make  many  days  in  the  year.  I  carry  a  volame 
in  my  pocket  when  I  have  to  walk  far,  and  read  as  I  go.  That  is 
my  best  chance  of  enjoying  a  book.* 

*  And  who  are  your  favourite  authors  ?' 

'  Banyan,  Baxter,  and  Law.' 

These  were  strangers  to  Oswald  Pentreath,  save  for  a  dim  re- 
meni^raiico  ci  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  devoured  and  wondered  over 
in  early  boyhood. 

The  conversation  came  to  a  dead  stop  at  this  point,  but  there 
was  no  embarrassment.  A  pause  in  the  flow  of  talk  is  not  such 
an  awful  thin^  in  a  Devonshire  village  as  it  is  at  a  Loudon  dinner- 
table,  where  the  fountain  of  wit  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  a 
silence  reflects  discredit  on  the  assemblage. 

'  Let  us  go  into  the  garden,'  said  Joshua  when  everybody's 
second  cup  was  empty. 

Jim  had  turned  bis  bottom-upwards,  and  balanced  his  teaspoon 
iu;ross  it,  thereby  scandalising  aunt  Judith,  whose  reproving  frown 
had  no  influence  upon  him. 

'  Yes,  and  1*11  show  you  Naomi's  wilderness,'  said  the  boy  to 
Oswald,  in  a  confidential  uudertone. 

It  was  one  of  Joshua's  leisure  evenings.  There  was  no  service 
at  Little  Bethel,  and  until  closing-time  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  in  the  shop.  He  could  aflbrd  to  lounge  in  his  garden  and  refresh 
himself  with  a  little  repose  after  a  toilsome  day. 

Aunt  Judith  went  to  the  shop,  where  tbere  was  generally  a  run 
upon  tape,  needles,  and  such  small  gear  in  the  leisure  hours  of 
•evening,  good  housewives,  who -had  been  too  busy  to  touch  their 
needlework  in  the  day,  discovering  their  wants  after  tea  and  running 
down  to  Haggard*s  to  supply  the  same,  and  perhaps  to  spend  live 
minutes  or  so  inquiring  after  the  health  of  that  excellent  man  the 
minister. 

The  rest  repaired  to  the  garden — a  square  piece  of  ground  of 
about  an  acre,  running  otif  at  the  end  into  another  acre,  of  irregular 
shape,  which  had  been  an  orchard  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

There  was  nothing  picturesque  about  Mr.  Haggard's  garden.  It 
was  neatly  laid  out  upou  utilitarian  principles,  with  just  so  much 
regard  to  ornament  as  is  implied  in  narrow  borders  of  old- 
fashioned  cottage  flowers  in  front  of  homely  vegetables,  and  a 
row  of  espaliers  screening  beds  of  onions  and  turnips,  it  was  a 
garden  running  over  with  fertihty,  from  the  young  pear-trees,  around 
whose  lowermoat  branches  the  scarlet-runners  had  entwined  them- 
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selves  loTinglj,  to  the  golden  pnmpkins  sprawling  in  the  setting 
sanlight,  and  the  deformed  old  quince-trees  that  hang  over  a  pond 
in  the  comer  by  the  wall.  The  narrow  paths  were  neatly  kept,  and 
there  were  very  few  weeds  among  vegetables  or  ilowers,  Jim  being 
held  answerable  for  the  conditi(m  of  things,  and  labouring  here  him- 
self daily,  with  some  little  assistance  from  the  sho|)-boy  and  a  good 
deal  of  help  from  Naomi,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Haggard  walked  to  the  end  of  the  garden  with  the  yoang 
people,  and  then,  feeling  tired  after  his  long  round  by  hill  and  dale, 
seated  himself  on  a  bench  by  the  quince- trees,  which  with  an  ancient 
walnut  made  this  the  shady  spot  of  the  garden.  There  was  a  square 
grass-plat  here  upon  which  stood  a  rude  table — a  specimen  of  Jim*s 
carpentry ;  and  on  very  warm  afternoons  aunt  Judith  was  sometimes 
persuaded  into  an  out-of-door  tea-drinking  here — a  concession  on 
her  part  only  to  be  obtained  by  much  diplomacy. 

Joshua  was  fond  of  his  garden  in  a  passive  way,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  communed  with  himself  on  Saturday  afternoons,  meditating 
his  subject  for  the  next  day's  sermons.  It  was  here  he  read  the 
Nonconformist  divines,  or  indulged  in  that  introspective  study,  that 
Searching  out  of  his  own  heart,  which  formed  a  prominent  part  of  his 
system.  There  was  not  much  to  search  for  in  the  minister's  heart — 
no  lurking  evil  to  be  thrust  out  of  it.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in 
directness  of  aim,  in  simplicity  of  life,  he  came  as  near  perfection  as 
it  is  given  to  erring  man  to  come. 

The  young  people  strolled  on  along  the  narrow pathto  theorchard, 
leaving  Joshua  to  his  meditations.  If  Judith  had  been  there  she 
Would  have  taken  pains  to  prevent  this  unrestricted  communion  be- 
tween the  young  Squire  and  Naomi ;  but  her  brother,  in  his  contempla- 
tion of  far-off  things,  was  apt  to  overlook  trifles  lying  near  at  hand,  aiid 
he  saw  no  danger  in  the  temporary  association  of  these  young  minds. 

*  Come  and  see  our  wilderness,*  cried  Jim,  opening  the  orchard- 
gate. 

The  orchard  was  a  qneerly- shaped  enclosure,  a  strip  of  land  run- 
ning into  a  sharp  point ;  and  this  triangular  end  had  been  allowed  to 
be  waste  ground  until  Naomi's  fifteenth  birthday,  on  which  privileged 
occanion  she  begged  the  bit  of  waste  from  her  father  by  way  of  birth- 
day gift ;  and  from  that  time  forward  it  had  been  her  constant  delight 
and  Jim's  occasional  caprice  to  adorn  the  spot  with  all  manner  of 
Nature's  wildlings  of  forest,  heath,  and  dell.  It  was  a  wonderful 
soil,  that  wilderness — everything  grew  there.  Plants  that  aflected 
sand,  and  plants  that  hungered  for  loam ;  flowers  that  loved  the  sun,  and 
ft  ms  enamoured  of  shade.  They  all  grew  together  in  harmony,  like 
the  happy  family  of  birds  and  beasts,  to  oblige  Naomi.  Such  prim- 
roses, yellow  and  purple  ;  such  blnebells  and  foxgloves,  and  dragon's- 
iiiouths  and  marsh-mallows,  and  amethyst-hued  heaths,  and  gold 
aud  silver  broom,  and  ferns  of  ever}  denomination. 
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'  I  think  we  could  grow  seaweed  if  we  tried/  said  Jim. 

The  old,  old  orchard  was  like  a  hospital  of  cripples,  so  lame  and 
twisted  and  warped  and  crooked  were  the  ancient  trees,  with  more 
gnmmy  exudation  upon  some  of  them  than  fruit ;  such  gray  old 
bark,  such  yawning  wounds  in  their  trunks.  The  turf  was  deep  and 
soft,  all  hillocks  and  hollows ;  and  in  one  sunny  comer  there  was  a 
row  of  beehives, '  the  produce  whereof  was  usually  sold  by  aunt 
Judith,  as  a  favour  and  at  a  good  price,  to  some  of  the  superior 
customers. 

*  Other  people  get  the  honey,  and  we  run  the  risk  of  getting  stung,* 
complained  James,  who  felt  injured  by  this  arrangement.  '  That's 
what  comes  of  being  brought  up  by  an  aunt.  If  mother  had  lived  we 
should  have  had  cakes  and  junkets  sometimes,  I'll  warrant.' 

Jim  had  but  a  cloudy  memory  of  his  dead  mother,  and  was  apt 
to  associate  her  loss  with  the  idea  of  indulgences  which  would  have 
flowed  naturally  from  the  maternal  bounty. 

They  loitered  a  little  in  the  orchard,  talking  in  a  lazy  summer- 
evening  way  about  nothing  particular.  It  was  long  past  the  Squire's 
dinner-time, , and  Oswald  knew  that  he  had  forfeited  his  dinner  by 
absence.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  meal  served  out  of  due  season  , 
at  the  Grange.  Mrs.  Nichols,  the  housekeeper,  knew  her  duty  too 
well  for  such  foolish  concessions.  But  Oswald  was  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  his  dinner.  Female  society  was  almost  a  novelty  to  him. 
The  Squire  lived  like  a  recluse,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
eminently  unpopular — a  privilege  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  saved 
him  five  hundred  a  year. 

*  Your  popular  man  is  everybody's  friend  except  his  own,*  re- 
marked the  Squire,  in  his  philosophic  mood.  '  People  are  always 
asking  favours  of  him.     Nobody  ever  asks  me  for  anything.' 

Oswald  therefore,  as  the  son  of  a  miserly  hermit,  stinted  of 
pocket-money,  and  of  a  nature  too  generous  to  live  easily  under  a 
weight  of  obligation,  visited  hardly  any  one  of  those  pleasant  country 
houses  which  lay  far  apart  among  the  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
native  place.  He  lived  as  lonely  a  life  as  ever  a  young  man  had  to 
endure,  and  was  in  a  better  position  to  cultivate  the  B>ronic  tem- 
perament than  most  of  the  great  poet's  disciples.  Happily  Nature 
had  given  him  a  disposition  to  take  life  easily,  rather  than  the  misan- 
thropic mind ;  and  solitary  and  secluded  as  his  existence  was,  he 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  amused  himself  after  his  own  simple 
fashion,  and  complained  to  nobody.  There  was  a  touch  of  bitterness 
occasionally  in  his  intercourse  with  his  father,  the  old  man*s  mean- 
ness and  suspicion  being  almost  too  much  for  endurance ;  but  this  was 
the  only  bitter  in  his  life.  To  this  young  man,  therefore,  reduced 
of  necessity  to  the  society  of  peasants  and  boatmen,  it  was  a  new 
thing  to  find  himself  in  the  company  of  a  handsome  young  woman, 
who  spoke  with  a  certain  refinement  and  expressed  herself  fairly. 
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although  her  range  of  ideas  was  limited.  Those  vague  yearnings  of 
Naomi's  for  something  wider  and  brighter  than  the  narrow  life  of 
Gombhollow  answered  to  the  sense  of  loss  in  his  own  mind.  There 
was  sympathy  between  them  already,  thoagh  this  was  bat  the  second 
time  of  their  meeting. 

'  I  snppose  you  would  hardly  stay  at  Gombhollow  if  you  were  a 
man.  Miss  Haggard  ?'  said  Oswald,  after  they  had  discussed  the 
place  and  its  dulness. 

*  0,  no.  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  be  a  minister,  and  I  would 
go  and  preach  to  the  Cornish  miners,  as  father  did  when  he  was  a 
young  man ;  or  else  I  would  be  a  missionary,  and  go  to  India.' 

'  Ah,  you  talked  about  that  the  other  night.' 

'Yes;  I  should  like  to  teach  those  poor  creatures — to  turn 
them  from  their  hideous  gods,  their  human  sacrifices,  their  cruelties. 
Why  do  we  let  them  go  on  with  such  dreadful  creeds  ?' 

'  I  fancy  the  work  of  conversion  would  be  rather  beyond  us.  A 
missionary  may  labour  in  a  comer,  set  up  his  little  schoolroom, 
and  baptise  a  handful  or  so  of  dusky  Christians,  who  will  go  back 
to  Siva  and  the  rest  of  them  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned  ;•  but  to 
turn  all  India  from  her  false  idols  is  a  project  beyond  man's  dreams 
of  the  impossible.  When  Burke  addressed  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  evils  of  our  government  in  India,  the  territory  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  larger  than  Russia  and  Turkey.  We  have  ex- 
tended our  conquests  since  his  day,  and  we  are  but  a  sprinkling 
among  that  vast  population.  I  think  you  must  put  India  out  of 
your  head,  Miss  Haggard.  The  Thugs  would  strangle  you ;  or  the 
Khoords  would  bury  you  up  to  your  neck  and  sacrifice  you  to  their 
gods  ;  or  the  tigers  would  eat  you.' 

*  Of  course,'  cried  Jim.  'How  few  people  ever  go  to  India 
that  don*t  get  eaten  by  tigers  in  the  long  run  !  I  never  took  up  a 
magazine  yet  without  seeing  a  picture  of  tiger-eating.' 

They  had  arrived  at  the  wilderness  by  this  time — a  comer  of 
fern-tangle  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  with  masses  of  rough  stone 
here  and  there  amongst  the  greenery ;  which  stonework  had  cost  Jim 
much  labour.  There  were  some  elder-trees  leaning  over  from  an 
adjoining  orchard,  and  the  spreading  branches  of  a  mulberry,  which 
shaded  one  side  of  the  small  enclosure.  There  was  a  stone  bench, 
which  Jim  had  picked  up  from  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  manor- 
house  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness,  its  rugged  base  choked 
with  fern  and  primrose  roots,  there  stood  an  old  stone  sun-dial, 
spoil  from  the  same  ruined  mansion.  That  sun-dial,  and  the 
luonkish-looking  bench,  gave  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  place.  It 
was  quite  out  of  the  world  of  Gombhollow,  as  lonely  as  if  it  had 
been  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  One  might  have  lived  all  one's  life  in 
the  High-street,  and  never  suspected  the  existence  of  Naomi's 
wilderness.     A  mild-faced  sheep  sometimes  peeped  at  it  Hitow^Vv 
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an  opening  in  the  blackberry-hedge,  perhaps  wondering  whether 
those  ferns  and  flowers  were  edible ;  bat  except  the  sheep,  there 
was  rarely  any  Rv^n  of  life  in  the  adjoining  orchard. 

Oswald  praiHt*d  the  spot,  as  in  duty  bound.  It  oonld  not 
appear  particularly  beautiful  to  him  after  the  picturesque  wildness 
of  Pentreath  ])ark  and  wood;  but  it  had  a  quaint  prettiness  that 
was  not  without  its  charm.  He  sat  down  by  Naomi  on  the  hroad 
old  stone  bench,  and  watched  her  thoughtfully  and  in  silence  for  a 
little.  She  liad  taken  her  knitting  out  of  her  pocket,  and  the 
needles  were  flashing  swiftly  under  her  slender  fingers.  The  bands 
were  brown,  but  nlim  and  well  shap«?d. 

She  was  verv  handsome,  Oswald  thought — much  handsomer 
than  the  Devonshire  beauties,  with  their  complexions  of  roses  and 
cream.  Her  fai^e  had  a  noble  look:  the  features  boldly  carved ; 
the  eyes  deep  and  dark,  with  heavy  lids  such  as  he  remeniliered 
seeing  oftener  in  sculpture  than  in  tlesh  ;  the  mouth  was  full  and 
firm ;  the  chin  a  thought  too  square  fur  feminine  loveliness.  If 
the  face  erred  at  all,  it  was  that  the  girl  was  too  like  her  father : 
— manly  firnitu^^s  rather  than  womanly  softness  prevailed.  But 
Oswald  could  not.  see  any  blemish  in  this  noble  countenance.  He 
was  drawn  to  its  owner  with  stron<i;est  sympathy.  It  was  not  love 
at  first  sight,  hut  friendship,  coiitidence,  companionship,  which 
drew  him ;  and  he  had  no  thoupfht  of  peril  in  this  new  influence. 
What  peril  coiiM  there  be  indeed  for  him,  even  if  the  fancy  had 
been  of  a  wanutM-  tendency  ?  He  had  no  money  to  spend,  but  he 
WHS  the  master  of  his  own  heart.  He  might  dispose  of  that  as  he 
pleased. 

*  Marr}'  a  d;iirv-maid  if  you  like/  the  Squire  had  once  said  to 
him,  in  his  hrntil  fashion;  'but  I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  her 
until  I'm  under  the  sod.  An  inipoverishod  estate  can't  aiVord  to 
recognise  early  niarriages,  unless  they  bring  land  or  money  along 
with  them.' 

They  had  heeri  in  the  wildenn»as  about  half  an  hour,  Jim 
ox]iil)iting  his  chosen  specimens,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  had,  by  his 
showing,  more  r)r  less  imperilled  his  life,  hanging  on  to  precipices 
like  the  6ani]ihir>-  gatherer,  scaling  inaccessihlo  hills,  and  h>sing 
himself  in  patliKs^  woods  inhabited  hy  the  reptile  tribe.  The  suu 
had  gone  down  i-'bind  the  old  tiled  roofs  and  thatched  gables  of 
the  High-street.  •■  \\  Joshua  had  left  his  quiet  garden  for  the  bustle 
and  husiness  of  t'.  -■  shop. 

*  We'd  butle  he  going  indoors,  Jim,'  said  Naomi,  rolling  np 
her  stocking.     *  \'  »u've  your  sum  to  do  for  to-morrow.* 

Oswald  felt  t  i,  he  had  no  exeust;  for  prolonging  his  visit.  Ho 
walked  back  to  tin-  house  with  Naomi  anrl  her  brother,  but  diti  not 
go  indoors  with  *  xfin.  There  was  a  side  gate  opening  into  the 
street,  and  here  i  <   slopped  to  wish  \\\o.m  good-evening. 
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'  Ydu  nigfat  M  well  stop  to  rapper/  said  Jim.  '  It  would  be 
fivdier  if  yiNi  stayed/ 

*I  iUak  I  •hote  intruded  too  long  already/  anawerad  CNmald 
eemMoniooaly;  «nd  as  Naomi  did  not  seeondher  brother^ainTiftaition^ 
ko-aheok 'hands  with  them  both  and  went  away. 

Amt  Jndith  was  standing  at  the  hooae-door  when  -  they  went 
in— «  anrpnie  tot  both,  -aa  it  was  Jier  ooatom  to  be  in.the  ahop  at 
this  honr. 

*  I  hope  yoaVe  wasted  enough  tune  with  ^onr  fine  gentleman/ 
•he  raid,  with  extra  aeidity. 

'I  wasn't  wasting  time,  aunt;  Iihad  my  iknitting  with  nu/ 
leplied  Naomi ;  'and  there  was  nothing  forrae to  do indooirs.' 

*  A  pity  there  wasn't.  Idling.  Aboat  the  gatdan  with  a  gentle* 
man  abore  yon  in  station  I  What  wonld  yoor:fiithsr.sajto  that,  I 
wonder?' 

'  Father  WM  with  ns  part  of  the  time,'  said  Naomi. 

*  Wm  he  really  ?  and  what  skbeut  the  mat  of  the  time  when  ha 
wasn't  witii  yon  ?  Fine  rarryings  on  indeed  finr  a  greeer'a  daogh* 
ier  I  No  good  erer  oame  of  that<kind  of  things  Miss  Masrai,  I  eaii 
taU  yoQ.' 

*  No  harm  'will  ever  oome  of  it  while  Fm  here,'  eried  Jim,  his 
Cue  erimson  with  anger.  '  Td  knoek  down  any  man  that  said  an 
nocivil  word  to  my  sister.  As  for  the  young  Sqoire,  he's  a  gratia- 
man,  and  m  soft-spoken  as  a  girL' 

*  I  never  trust  your  soft-spoken  people/  answered  Judith ;  and 
at  this  juncture  a  shrill  cry  of  'Miss  Haggard,  wanted,  please,' 
from  the  opened  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop  diverted  the  spinster's 
attention,  and  she  ran  off  to  measure  calico  or  printed  goods  for 
an  impatient  matron. 

Supper-time,  prayers,  and  Scripture  reading  seemed  a  little 
dnller  than  usual  to  Naomi  that  evening.  The  quiet  monotony  of 
life  hnnc^  upon  her  heavily,  like  an  actual  burden.  She  had  begun 
to  ask  herself  of  late  whether  existence  was  to  go  on  always  in 
the  same  measured  rcmnd — eventless,  unvarying ;  whether  the  por- 
tion which  appeared  satisfying  and  all-sufficient  for  aunt  Judith 
was  also  to  content  her ;  whether  those  vague  aspirings  of  the 
soul  for  something  loftier  and  wider,  which  stirred  in  her  breast  like 
the  win$i^  of  imprisoned  birds,  were  to  wear  themselves  out  by  their 
own  restlessness,  and  know  no  fruition.  To-night  the  question 
seemed  to  press  itnelf  upon  her  more  closely  than  usual.  0,  how 
much  better  to  be  a  female  missionary — a  teacher  of  little  tawny 
heathens  in  some  clearing  of  the  jungle ;  or  to  visit  fever-poisoned 
prisons,  like  Mrs.  Fry !  How  much  fairer  any  life  in  which  there 
Was  peril,  and  with  peril  the  reward  of  brave  deeds,  the  hope  of 
glory! 

*  What  use  am  I  in  this  world  ?'  she  thought,  on  her  kiifi^%  vsi 
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that  solemn  silence  which  ensned  after  Joshua's  extemporaneoiis 
prayer — a  paase  which  he  bade  his  hoasehold  devote  to  self-exami- 
nation and  pious  meditation.  '  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  no  one 
would  be  the  worse  for  my  loss.  Father  woold  be  sorry,  perhaps, 
because  he  is  good,  not  because  I  am  of  any  use  to  him,  or  make 
his  life  happier  by  living.  There  is  no  duty  I  do  that  aunt 
Judith  would  not  do  better  than  I  if  I  were  gone  ;  and  the  tasks  I 
do  listlessly  she  would  perform  briskly,  putting  all  her  heart  and 
mind  into  them.  But  if  I  were  to  go  abroad  and  teach  heathen 
children,  I  feel  that  I  could  work  honestly  and  earnestly — ^yes,  like 
those  good  women  I  have  read  of.' 

These  were  Naomi's  musings  on  her  knees  to-night.  No  fairer 
scheme  of  life  offered  itself  to  her  girlish  fancy  than  the  missionary 
idea.  She  resolved  to  work  for  that  end,  to  read  more,  to  be  more 
attentive  to  her  father's  teaching,  to  raise  herself  to  that  higher 
level  from  which  she  might  shed  enlightenment  on  ignorant  Pagan 
souls.  And  behold,  in  the  midst  of  these  high  resolves,  her 
thoughts  flew  off  at  a  tangent.  *  If  I  were  Mr.  Pentreath  I  would 
be  a  soldier,'  she  thought.  *  I  wonder  if  he  is  tired  of  Combhollow  ? 
But  he  has  his  horse,  and,  until  the  other  day,  he  had  his  yacht. 
It  is  different  for  him.  Yet,  if  I  were  free  like  him,  with  a  good 
old  name,  I  would  try  to  be  something  more  than  an  idle  country 
gentleman.  People  respect  his  brother  for  running  away  to  sea. 
I  know  that  by  the  way  they  talk  of  the  two  in  Combhollow.' 

'You*d  better  take  your  candle  and  go  to  bed,  child,'  Miss 
Haggard  said  to  Naomi  directly  after  supper.  '  I  want  to  have  a 
few  words  with  Joshua.* 

Of  all  things  most  displeasing  to  the  miuister*s  human  weak- 
ness was  a  few  words  with  his  sister  Judith.  That  preface  of  hers 
as  surely  foreboded  evil  as  the  warning  of  the  screech-owl  or  the 
minor  howl  of  the  dog.  Nothing  pleasant  ever  came  of  a  few  words 
with  Judith. 

'  Well,  Judith,  what  is  it  now  T  asked  her  brother,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  anxious  to  come  to  the  worst  without  beating  about 
the  bush. 

*  Only  that  I  think  it*s  a  pity  you  don't  keep  your  eyes  a  little 
wider  open  to  see  what's  under  your  nose.  It*s  all  very  well  to  be 
looking  towards  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  I'd  be  the  last  to  lose  my 
habitation  in  that  blessed  city,  but  while  a  man  lives  among  the 
Philistines  ho  should  have  an  eye  to  his  own  household.' 

*  What's  the  matter,  my  dear?  The  new  cask  of  Irish  butter  is  not 
rancid,  I  hope  ?  I  gave  a  halfpenny  a  pound  more  for  it  than  the  last.' 

'  No,  Joshua,  the  butter  is  as  sweet  as  a  new  cob-nut.  But  I 
don't  like  your  daughter's  goings  on  with  Mr.  Pentreath.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Judith  ?'  cried  the  minister,  with  a  flash 
of  natural  indignation. 
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■  BringiDg  him  home  to  ten  as  if  ha  WW  her  eqtuL  'A  {nettjr 
thing  ti>  Bfit  tongues  wagging  ia  Combliollow.' 

'  I  sue  DO  need  fur  people  to  talk  abont  OS  beaama  tbe  Sqairt^ 
son  takes  a  cup  of  lea  in  my  house.  He  ia  better  Itwn  tiuawiy 
daughter,  I  grant  joii,  but  not  better  bred.  Naomi  is  a  Iad;1a 
miud  and  nature,  and  as  such  no  man's  inferior.  And  abe  iaaoaa^  ■ 
thing  less  than  my  daughter  if  she  doei  Dot  reapeet  berselTBo  maeh: 
ts  to  make  every  man  respect  her.' 

'That's  all  very  fine,'  retorted  Judith,  'batyoa'd  better  look 
9iit  .that  no  iBJadaef  oomea  of  iL  Yoa  he»d  what  Jabei  Lmig  aaid 
idiile  I  waa  work^  like  a  slave  t^  bring  the  life  baok  to  .thatyooog 
man's  body.  It's  ^^ooky  to  save  a  man  from  diowniiif(.  Tau 
mm  the  bad  \a6k  doesn't  oome  opr  way.  I  don't  like  to  aee  lb. 
Paatnatii  hanging  aboot  the  plao^,' 

'  'Why,  Jadith,  yon  oan't  be  weak  enoogh  or  wicked  enongh  to 
pfe  heed  to  aach  a  Tnlgar  qaparstition.' 

<'I  doo'tkaow  aboat  that.  There's  agrus  of  good  aense  aome- 
tialea  in  vnlgar  aaperatitiona.' 

'  Sometimea,  perhaps ;  bat  in  that  particular  aupt»alitii«  not  an 
iota.  OarBshermengat  the  fanoy  £r(Ma  the  North.  Itiaaeammon 
baUef  in  Shetland.' 

'  Hare  it  yonr  own  way,'  said  Jadith,  with  an  offmded  air ;  *  bat 
Tm  afrud  yoa'Te  too  ninoh  book-learning  to  be  wiae  about  the  aSaiis 
ofthialife.' 

Gbapteb  V. 


Tert  tranquil  was  the  progrees  of  life  at  Gombhollow.  None  of 
those  bubbles  called  events  rippled  the  calm  surface  oftbatDevonian 
Vnillpond.  Every  day  and  every  week  brought  the  same  duties — 
«  beaten  round  of  petty  cares  and  unexciting  pleasures — pleasures 
«o  small  as  to  have  been  positively  invisible  to  any  observer  survey- 
ing this  quiet  mstic  L'fe  from  the  outside.  Even  the  changes  of 
Wie  seasons  brought  but  little  change  to  the  dwellers  in  the  High- 
Street.  Tbe  fanning  folks  had  their  harvest  -  homes,  and  apple- 
•toriog  time,  and  cider-brewing,  and  all  tbe  variety  of  matic  life ; 
lut  in  the  village — by  courtesy,  town — the  dull  onalterable  ro<lnd 
"^ent  on  from  January  to  December.  Save  for  the  fire-glow  upon 
cottage- wiudowa,  and  the  cheery  look  of  the  forge  in  the  early  dusk, 
^ou  would  hardly  have  known  winter  from  summer.  Frosts  rarely 
lisited  this  favoured  clime.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  mist  and 
xaiu,  and  sometimes  fierce  winds  came  tearing  across  the  sea  aa 
aavogety  as  if  they  meant  to  root  np  Gombhollow  altogether,  but 
~the  traditional  winter  of  the  North — icicle -crowned  and  anow- 
nantled — was  a  stranger  here. 

TawB  Saauf,  Vol.  Tin.  F.9.  Vol.  XXTHI.  X 
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Naomi,  jast  nineteen  jears  of  age  in  this  misty  November^ 
schooled  her  sonl  to  bear  the  qniet  of  her  life,  and  performed  her 
daily  duties  with  a  sweet  tranquillity  which  might  have  seemed  the 
essence  of  patience  to  any  one  who  could  have  looked  into  her  heart 
and  seen  its  eager  yearuioga  for  a  busier  existence.  She  had  talked 
to  her  father  of  her  desire  for  missionary  work,  and  he  had  answered 
her  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  Let  your  women  keep  silence  ia  the 
churches :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak.' 

Very  hard  words  they  sounded  to  Naomi. 

*  But  I  don*t  want  to  preach,  father,'  she  pleaded ;  *  I  onlywant 
to  teach  the  little  children.' 

*  There  are  children  enough  for  yon  to  teach  here,  Naomi.  I 
am  not  satisfied  yet  with  our  Sunday-school.  The  boys  are  back- 
ward ;  and  the  girls,  though  a  little  better,  are  wofully  nnen- 
lightened.' 

Naomi  sighed  and  submitted.  This  was  an  unanswerable 
answer.  If  she  could  not  do  good  work  with  these  little  English 
Christians,  born  and  bred  to  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  how  could 
she  hope  to  make  converts  of  little  heathens,  speaking  a  strange 
language  ?  Mr.  Pentreath  had  given  her  a  Hindostani  grammar  that 
had  belonged  to  his  uncle,  Captain  Tromaine,  and  she  had  worked 
in  secret  at  the  language — learning  a  little  bit  at  a  time  during  the 
extra  quarter  of  an  hour  she  could  venture  to  keep  her  candle  burning 
before  going  to  bed.  Anything  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour  might 
have  drawn  upon  her  the  displeasure  of  aunt  Judith,  who  had  a 
sharp  eye  to  the  consumption  of  bedroom  candles,  and  wnnld  have 
suspected  the  imholy  practice  of  novel  reading  or  a  sinful  lingering 
over  the  braiding  of  hair,  had  she  perceived  an  undue  diminution 
of  the  tallow.  So  Naomi,  being  convinced  that  she  was  not  good 
enough  or  clever  enough  for  a  missionary,  began  to  despair  of  ever 
releasing  herself  from  the  prison-chamber  of  life  in  a  village.  She 
had  no  yearning  for  fine  dresses,  or  pleasures,  or  any  of  the  ob- 
jects that  might  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  girl 
brought  up  in  a  boarding-school,  but  she  sighed  for  something  more 
than  CombhoUow  could  give  her ;  or  else  perhaps  she  needed  some 
stronger  anchor  to  hold  her  in  those  quiet  waters  than  any  which 
her  household  ties  ofifered. 

Her  father  loved  her.  Of  that  fact  she  had  no  doubt ;  but  his 
affection  was  so  undemonstrative  as  to  seem  near  akin  to  coldness. 
He  was  formal  in  his  intercourse  with  his  children — more  given  to 
reprove  than  to  praise,  to  counsel  than  to  caress.  As  a  chihl — 
finding  herself  motherless  in  childhood — she  had  given  her  father 
an  almost  romantic  love,  following  him  about  with  faithful  solicitude, 
fearing,  if  he  were  out  of  her  sight  for  a  little  longer  than  usmJ, 
that  he  would  go  away  and  she  should  never  see  him  more,  shediliug 
cbildbood'a  passionate  tears  at  the  thought  that  he  would  die  as  her 
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motTier  had  died,  and  leave  her  lonrlv.     The  fati 
to  this  aCTdction  with  ati  almost  equal  warmth,  bol 
on  his  knees  through  many  an  hour  of  pions  niedi 
with  him  on   many  a  journey,  carrying  her  when 
watching  by  her  little  bed  throngh  childhooil's  fevers  i 
and,  in  some  wise,  filling  the  dead  mother's  place,  miic^ 
displeasare,  who  argued  that  a  wuutan  must  knaw  more 
treatment  of  a  sick  child  than  a  man,  \vere  he  twenty  times  a  fdl 
Little  by  little,  as  Naomi  grew  from  childhood  to  girlhood, 
sympathy  between  fatber  and  daughter  h*d  dwindled — onthefath 
side,  not  on  the  daughter's.      Naami  was  still  as  fond,  bat  i 
reserved  in  tho  expression  offondnesg.    She  was  toa  oM  to  sit  oi 
father's  knee.     Slie  must  give  up  those  pleasant  wanderinga  b; 
fatber'a    side.       She  had  her  le-<son<i    to    learn ;    her   daily  ti 
Bcbolastia  and  donaestic.   Aunt  Judith  tau;^bt  her  hnusehold  ecoaoi 
Joshua  trained  her  mind.     The  fatlior  was  transformed  into 
achoolmaster ;  and  Jtidith  took  care  t  >  impress  upun  her  brother 
if  he  were  too  indulgent,  Naomi  would  respect  him  too  little  to  J 
by  his  instructions. 

•  When  wo  were  hoy  and  girl,  we  nsed  to  c^Il  father  and  m 
sir  and  road>im,'  said  Judith.      '  You  must  remember  that,  Josl 
'  Yes,  Judith.      But  I  don't  know  that  we  loved  them  anyn 
fln  that  account.     Father's  a  beautiful  word,     I  should  he  aorrj 
haar  Naomi  change  it  for  sir.' 

In  pure  oonscientiousaesa,  ftnd  with  a  ^ew  to  th«  enltara  of  ttn 
danghter's  mind,  Joshua  abandoned  those  loving  waya  which  had 
bean  so  dear  to  big  daughter's  heart.  The  change  was  so  gradual 
that  ahe  was  hardly  aware  of  its  progress.  It  was  only  when  aliS 
looked  back  to  those  happy  childish  days  that  she  knew  how  maoh 
aha  had  loat  of  life'a  aweetnaas.  Yet  ahe  had  no  thonght  of  oom- 
plaint,  nor  was  her  father's  goodness  lessened  in  her  estimation.  Ht 
was  still  the  one  most  perfect  man  her  little  world  held ;  perfect  as 
tiie  heat  of  those  good  men  ahe  had  read  aboat  in  her  narrow  ranga 
of  literatnre. 

Mr.  Pentreath  availed  himself  of  Joshna'a  permiaston  to  c^ 
oecaaionally,  and  dropped  in  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  or  cams 
at  dnak  and  drank  tea  ont  of  the  blue  and  buff  Staffordshire  tu- 
oaps.  Sometimes  he  atayed  for  prayers  and  anpper,  and  liatened 
attentively  to  the  minister's  exposition  of  psalm  orchapter.  Perhaps 
he  obtained  more  real  knowle<^  of  the  Scriptures  from  these  erea- 
inga  ttian  from  all  those  Sanday  aervicea  which  he  had  attended, 
abaent-minded  and  aleepy,  in  the  old  pariah  choroh,  where  the 
family  paw  of  the  Pentreatha  was  aa  Inrge  aa  a  small  room,  and 
sereened  from  the  vulgar  gaze  by  old  oak  panelling  and  faded  green 
coitains  on  hrazen  rods — a  fins  place  for  slumber. 

Joshua  took  the  jonng  man's  Tisits  as  a  mattei  ol  oootw,  \Rdb 
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Judith  expended  her  spleen  in  various  shrugs  and  elevations  of  thin 
eyebrows  and  depressions  of  thin  lips. 

*  How  fond  the  young  squire  is  of  us  all !'  she  said ;  *  we  ought 
to  he  uncommonly  proud,  I'm  sure.  Is  it  you  or  me,  I  wonder,  he 
comes  for  ?' 

Whereupon  Joshua's  frown  warned  her  that  she  had  better  push 
her  insinuations  no  further. 

It  was  summer  time  again — early  summer;  the  sweet  fresh 
season  of  newly-opened  roses  and  new-mown  hay.  The  young  ferns 
were  unfolding  their  tender  green  fronds  under  every  hedge,  on  every 
stony  bank ;  the  hartstongues  uncurling  their  pointed  tips ;  fields 
purple  with  clover,  or  silver-white  with  blossoming  beans  ;  a  time 
of  sweetest  subtlest  odours ;  the  sea  yonder,  deep  translucent  green, 
shining  through  every  opening  in  the  undulating  land,  through  ragged 
breaks  in  upland  hawthorn  hedges,  above  the  beans  and  the  clover, 
like  another  world,  fairer  even  than  this  beauteous  earth. 

In  such  sweet  summer  weather  Joshua  Haggard  left  Com  bhoUow 
on  a  journey  that  was  to  last  a  week.  He  wore  his  Sunday  suit,  stout 
buckled  shoes,  and  carried  a  change  of  linen  and  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  his  toilet  in  a  small  leather  knapsack.  His  journey  was  to  be 
performed  for  the  most  part  in  lumbering  old  stage-coaches,  but  the 
last  twenty  miles  were  to  be  done  upon  foot.  Mr.  Haggard  was  going 
to  assist  at  the  opening  of  a  humble  little  chapel  in  the  wild  Cornish 
country,  between  the  Lizard  and  Penzance.  The  minister  of  the  new 
chapel  was  one  of  his  pupils  and  disciples ;  a  dark-browed  young  shoe- 
maker of  five-andtwenty,  who  had  come  in  of  an  evening  with  leather- 
stained  hands  to  read  and  study  under  Joshua  Haggard's  direction,  and 
had  nursed  a  tender  passion  for  Naomi  which  he  had  never  ventured 
to  reveal.  Perhaps  it  was  his  consciousness  that  this  affection  was 
vain  which  decided  Nicholas  Wild  upon  turning  his  back  on  the 
quiet  comfort  of  CombhoUow  about  two  years  ago,  and  taking  up  his 
staff  as  a  wandering  preacher.  He  had  kept  his  own  body  and  soul 
together  by  mending  the  shoes  of  his  hearers;  and  he  had  ministered 
to  the  souls  of  his  shifting  flocks  without  fee  or  reward,  content  if 
in  field  or  on  common  he  could  see  listening  faces  crowding  round 
him,  and  hear  the  untaught  voices  pealing  up  to  the  open  sky  in 
the  hymns  he  dictated  to  his  congregation  line  by  line.  After  an 
itinerant  career  of  two  years,  Nicholas  had  become  so  popular  in  one 
particular  district  as  to  find  it  advisable  to  settle  there  altogether; 
and  his  congregation  had  contrived  among  them  to  build  him  a  chapel 
— such  a  curious  little  tabernacle,  in  an  angle  of  a  field,  as  lonely  as 
if  it  had  dropped  from  the  sky.  The  walls  of  cob ;  the  roof  covered 
with  large  thick  slabs  of  roughly-cut  slate,  like  flagstones ;  a  small 
door  at  one  end,  a  big  window  at  each  side,  and  about  as  much 
Architectural  design  or  beauty  in  the  building  as  there  is  in  a  toy 
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Noah*B  ark.  But  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  never  lovelier  in  the 
eyes  of  its  founder  tlian  was  this  rude  bam  to  Nicholas  Wild.  He 
wrote  to  his  beloved  pastor  and  teacher,  telling  him  of  his  good 
fortune  ;  how  the  Word  had  prospered  in  these  far  western  villages 
by  his  humble  efforts,  and  entreating  Joshua  as  a  favour  beyond 
all  measure  of  gratitude  to  come  and  preach  the  opening  sermon  in 
this  new-built  chapel. 

*  Your  voice  would  call  down  a  blessing  upon  my  work/  he  wrote, 
*  and  move  the  hearts  of  my  faithful  flock  as  I  can  never  hope  to  stir 
them,  though  Providence  has  blessed  my  teaching.  I  want  the 
opening  of  this  lowly  temple  to  be  a  golden  page  in  their  memories 
so  long  as  they  live.  I  want  them  to  feel  that  this  tabernacle 
among  the  hills  has  been  sanctified  and  glorified  by  an  inspired 
voice,  by  a  chosen  messenger  of  the  gospel,  gifted  above  all  other 
servants  of  God.' 

To  an  appeal  such  as  this  Joshua  Haggard  would  have  esteemed 
it  sinful  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Nicholas  Wild's  intelligence  and  piety 
had  made  the  youth  very  dear  to  him.  He  was  proud  of  his  pupil's 
success,  as  in  a  considerable  measure  his  own  work ;  and  his  heart 
warmed  at  the  thought  of  that  little  chapel  among  the  wild  hills  by 
that  rock-bound  shore,  over  whose  craggy  pinnacles  the  dark-winged 
cormorants  and  the  silver- white  gulls  skim  and  wheel  and  scream  and 
chatter. 

To  Joshua  this  Cornish  coast  was  at  once  familiar  and  dear* 
He  too  bad  wandered  there  iu  his  hardy  youth.  He  had  taught 
and  preached  from  Camelford  to  Penzance,  aud  his  teaching  had 
prospered.  His  name  was  a  word  of  power  in  the  West,  and  he 
seldom  let  a  summer  go  by  without  making  some  such  journey  as  he 
was  making  now — to  preach,  to  inspect  village  schools,  to  spend  a 
day  here  and  there  among  old  friends,  and  perform  other  duties  of 
his  office. 

The  little  chapel  was  opened  to  the  eager  flock  one  bright  June 
morning ;  men,  women,  and  children  in  their  smartest  clothes,  as 
if  for  a  flower-feast ;  a  congregation  gathered  from  twenty  miles 
round,  so  eager  were  these  Independents  to  hear  Joshua  Haggard. 
The  fervid  extemporaneous  prayers  were  poured  forth  above  the 
heads  of  that  assembly,  all  standing  to  pray  after  their  manner; 
the  enthusiastic  hymns  had  been  sung — hymns  which  compared  this 
cob- walled  barn  to  the  gorgeous  temple  in  the  sacred  city;  and  then 
Joshua  ascended  to  the  deal  pulpit,  and  opened  his  Bible  on  the 
green-baize  cushion  and  preached  a  two  hours'  sermon  upon  one  of 
his  favourite  texts  :  '  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 

No  one  felt  that  two  hours'  discourse  a  sentence  too  long,  un- 
less it  were,  perhaps,  the  children — some  of  whom  yawned  piteously; 
some  shuffled  on  their  seats,  aud  were  shaken  or  otlieiv«v^  ^^vxiO\^^<^\ 
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by  offended  elders;  while  others  of  still  more  tender  years  sank  into 
jdacid  slumber,  and  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
sonorous  Inllaby  of  Joshua's  deep  melodious  voice. 

Nicholas  Wild  was  in  a  glow  of  gratitude  as  he  walked  home  to 
the  adjaoent  village  with  his  friend. 

*  They  will  never  forget  your  words  to-day,  nor  shall  I,'  he  said. 
'They  have  sunk  into  my  heart.  You  have  told  us  what  the 
minister  of  such  a  flock  should  be.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  my 
life  to  come  as  near  as  I  can  to  that  sublime  type.  It  ought  to  be 
easy  for  me,  having  known  you.  I  have  but  to  imitate  my  master 
npon  earth  in  order  to  approach  nearer  to  the  example  of  my  Master 
in  heaven.' 

'  Gently,  Nicholas,  gently ;  you  offend  me  by  such  words  as 
those.  Providence  has  been  very  good  to  me.  My  lines  have  fallen 
in  pleasant  places ;  life  has  been  made  easy  to  me.  I  have  not  been 
tried  as  some  are  tried,  or  tempted  as  some  are  tempted.  I  have 
known  little  sorrow.  My  faith  has  not  been  shaken  by  adversity. 
I  have  known  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  disease  nor  loss  of  fortune. 
My  wife  was  a  good  woman,  my  chi'dren  are  affectiouate  and  duti- 
ful, my  business  is  prosperous.  I  am  like  Job  before  Satan  asked 
to  try  him.  What  am  I,  then,  that  I  should  boast,  or  suffer  others- 
to  boast  of  me  ?* 

To  which  Nicholas  replied  with  fervid  eulogy : 

*  All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  you,'  he  said,  '  as  Saul  owed  all  to 
Samuel.  And  your  lovely  daughter,  Mr.  Haggard,  to  have  known 
her,  to  have  lived  in  bcr  couipany  for  a  little  while,  is  to  have  held 
fellowship  with  angela.' 

'  Nicholas,  you  must  not  talk  like  that.  My  daughter  is  a  good 
girl,  but — ' 

'  She  has  more  than  common  goodness.  My  sisters  are  good 
women,  but  they  are  not  like  Naomi.  She  is  strong  and  noble,  like 
the  women  of  old ;  a  woman  to  sacrifice  herself  for  others,  to  suffer 
in  silence ;  to  do  great  deeds  like  the  women  of  old  time,  like  Juel 
or  Judith.' 

*  I  would  rather  she  should  resemble  Ruth  or  Esther,'  rejdied 
Joshua,  smiling  at  an  enthusiasm  which  betrayed  the  speaker's  secret. 
'  I  would  rather  she  should  live  her  simple  life,  meek,  obedient, 
faithful,  domestic,  happy  herself,  and  the  source  of  happiness  to 
others.' 

*  We  have  often  talked  together  of  spiritual  things,  Mr.  Haggard, 
end  perhaps  Naomi  has  poured  forth  her  heart  more  freely  to  me 
than  she  would  venture  to  do  to  }ou.  Her  heart  burns  within  her 
to  do  some  good  and  great  thing.  She  would  like  to  go  on  a  foreign 
njission ;  to  teach  the  chilcheu  of  the  heathen,  to  carry  light  into 
dark  places.' 

'Nonsense, '  exclaimed  Joshua  contemptuously.     *  Let  her  stay 


^'bm»:waA  aund  }ta  own  buioess.     liuA  H  »  wooun't  nuvinB.^ 
BlifMnhw  iA«t^  PmiI  mjts  about  woiDan.' 

*8t.FMlIwdnottbe  {ffinUga-irfkaomiif  IhoiiuAggnS,^tiid. 
ttaMptnroM  Mi^iolM.  *  Bot  I  will  not  preaum*  to  HgnaiwiUi  joUr 
■I  i  ml;  toll  mo  that  alw  is  vtUaadbop^iT.' 

*.8hau  w«ll,I«m  thukfoltanty;  aodlR^pcMoaholilavgy^ 
Sh*  hM  no  owiM  for  uuhi^piiMM.* 

*  The  femalo  inuidiB».d«lMKt»tiuii^  Ur.  K^tgnd^md  ooBmon,  - 
UoningB  do  not  alwajt  luffide  for  iti  oontOBtmaat..  Hm  Nmhd!  »ny 
tluM^  of  BittUngr 

■  Yob  mMR  gstting  marrwd  P*  said  JoBho*.  '1{(^  XlUBknoL 
WoliMB  beard  ttoUung about  Aatjvtawhils.'  ' 

*<Moiu  but  a  anperior  ^eraoii'WtHiId  aoit  Naotai.* 

4  X  think  not ;  and  heronljadBirw — not-an  aTavedadnunrai 
jtt — ia  ft  person  so  for  her  anpanor  in  lurth  and  foiiaao  that  I  am 
doiditfiil  whether  I  do  right  in  anaDan^Dg  their  aoqnaiDtanoe.' 

Niobolas  Wild's  cbeek  paled  at  this.  He  had  long  agoda^airad^ 
wiauing  Naomi  in  binsalf,  bntjVwBanotthBleaaapNag'tO'bear  tliat 
^a  ma  likely  to  bo  wuii  Iv  iiiiotLcr,  lunl  ihixi  otbor  a  inan  ofLt<;]i6r 
tank  than  himself.  This  g»ve  a  kc^ener  poicit  to  tlio  hnire  that 
■tabbsd  him,  for  Nicholas,  though  a  goail  fulluiv,  wiis  not  large-  - 
Blinded,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  tbiit  to  be  a  gentloman  bjluith 
aitd  fovtans  was  to  belong  to  tiio  children  of  Bdinl. 

'Itwoold  he  hard  to  find  anyhoily  worthy  of  Naomi,' he  Baid, 
'  least  of  all  a  pampered  idler,  with  nothing  bat  fine  clothes  and  a 
fine  name  to  recommend  him.' 

'  The  yooDg  man  I  epeak  of  baa  not  been  very  kindly  treated  by 
fortane,  though  birth  baa  made  him  a  genllt^man,  and  be  will  have 
.  a  fair  estate  by  and  by.     Yod  remember  yoaog  Pentreath,  the 
Squire's  son  ?' 

'  Itemember  bim  7  yes ;  a  pale-foced  slip  of  ayonth.  He  cornea 
of  a. bad  race,  if  all  is  true  that  folks  say  aboat  the  old  Squim.' 

'  All  that  folks  say  of-tbeir  neighbours  rarely  Is  true,'  replied 
Joshua.  *  I  dare  say  the  Squire  led  a  wild  life  in  hia  youth,  and  I 
know  that  he  ia  a  bard  anoharitable  man  in  bis  age ;  bnt  there  is 
no  reason  bis  son  ebould  resemble  bim  in  cbaraater  any  more  than  be 
does  in  looks,  and  there  have  seldom  been  fother  and  son  leas  alike. 

Josbaa  told  his  disciple  about  the  wreak  of  the  Dolphin,  and  the 
friendship  that  bud  since  arisen  bet#een  Oswald  and  tbe  minister's 
fouuly. 

'  I  have  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  hia  feeling  for  Naomi 
is  anything  warmer  than  the  friend^ihip  be  baa  fur  the  rest  of  no,' 
oonuluded  Juuhua ;  '  bnt  they  have  been  a  good  deal  together,  and 
they  seem  to  b>^ve  many  ideaa  in  common.' 

'  He  could  not  know  her  and  not  love  her,'  replied  Uiebaol 
warmly.     <  How  does  the  old  Sqoira  take  it?' 
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'You  mean  does  he  approve  his  son's  intimacy  with  me  and 
mine  ?*  said  Joshua.  '  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  he  neither  approves 
nor  disapproves.  He  lets  his  son  take  his  own  course  in  all  things, 
except  spending  money.  His  poor  sordid  soul  seems  to  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  task  of  scraping  together  every  sixpence  he  can  screw 
out  of  the  land,  that  he  gives  no  care  or  heed  to  his  sou's  existence. 
The  youth  who  ran  away  to  sea  is  not  more  remote  from  his  father 
than  the  son  who  lives  in  the  same  house  with  him.' 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  They  had  arrived  at  the  village 
where  Nicholas  lived.  He  had  a  comfortable  lodging  of  two  clean 
little  rooms  in  a  stone  cottage  set  in  a  square  plot  of  land,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  but  beautified  by  a  few  rose- 
bushes and  a  row  of  tiger  lilies  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  path 
leading  from  the  little  wooden  gate  to  the  cottage  door.  His  hind- 
lady  had  prepared  quite  a  banquet  in  honour  of  the  minister — 
a  potato  pasty  and  a  boiled  leg  of  pork,  with  cabbage  enough  for  a 
large  family. 

Here  Joshua  lodged  for  the  night.  He  set  out  at  seven  o'clock 
next  morning  after  a  comfortable  breakfast  on  the  first  stage  of  his 
homeward  journey.  He  might  have  taken  the  coach  at  HelstoOy 
only  niue  miles  ofi*,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  walk  at  least 
as  far  as  Truro,  not  always  taking  the  straightest  road  thither,  but 
taking  a  peep  at  various  spots  that  had  been  dear  and  familiar  to 
him  in  those  wandering  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  had  carried  the 
glad  tidings  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  homestead  to  houiestead^ 
dropping  unawares  upon  sequestered  households  far  from  the  voices 
of  this  world,  as  if  he  had  been  in  very  truth  a  heaven-sent  mes- 
senger. 

*  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  the  journey  tiring,'  said  Nicholas  at  part- 
ing ;   '  the  sun  is  so  hot,  and  the  roads  are  dusty.' 

*  I  love  a  hot  sun,  and  I  must  put  up  with  the  dust,'  answered 
Joshua  cheerily.  '  It  will  do  my  heart  good  to  see  the  old  places 
and  the  old  faces,  and  to  find  that  I  have  not  been  forgotten.' 

He  shouldered  his  knapsack,  wrung  Nicholas's  hand  for  the  last 
time,  gave  him  a  hearty  blessing,  and  walked  away  upon  the  white 
high-road  with  that  swinging  stride  of  his,  which  showed  how  easy 
such  exercise  was  to  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day — the  blue  bright  sky  without  a 
cloud,  the  warm  earth  breathing  perfume.  This  village  among  the 
hills — two  straggling  rows  of  cottages  bordering  a  broad  high>road — 
seemed  to  be  set  upon  the  apex  of  this  western  world.  There  lay 
the  bright  green  sea,  ever  so  far  below  yonder  dip  in  the  broad 
fields,  that  stretched  away  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  No  indication 
of  the  rock- bound  shore  below — the  craggy  arches  and  peaks  and 
ragged  boulders — was  to  be  seen  from  here,  only  cornfields  and 
meadows  sloping  to  the  cliff,  and  in  the  distance  a  castellated  man- 
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noii»  rising  from  the  soil,  gannt  and  lonely,  like  the  oasUe  of  Giant 
Blnnderbore. 

Neyer  had  Joshua  Haggard  been  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind 
than  on  this  fair  Jane  morning.  He  loved  the  sanshine,  the  soft 
westerly  breeze,  which  warmed  him  even  more  than  the  son.  It 
was^some  hereditary  instinct,  perhaps,  from  his  Spanbh  forefathers, 
some  innate  love  of  sanbomt  sierras  and  a  torrid  sky,  that  made  him 
so  fond  of  the  breathless  midsummer  weather  and  the  fierce  noontide 
sun.  He  walked  on  for  a  good  many  miles  without  a  halt,  and 
in  this  solitary  walk  fell  into  meditation  upon  his  family  and  their 
prospects.  That  conyersation  yesterday  afternoon  with  Nicholas  Wild 
had  set  him  thinking  about  his  daughter  and  Oswald  Pentreath. 

He  was  not  an  ambitious  man,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
ehildrea.  He  was  not  a  man  who  sought  for  earthly  distinctions  or 
set  his  affections  on  the  things  of  this  world.  Yet  it  pleased  him 
to  think  that  his  daughter  might  be  raised  in  the  social  scale  by 
marriage  with  a  gentleman  and  a  man  who  took  his  rank  firom  the 
land.  In  the  minds  of  these  country  people  there  is  a  natoral  Ioto 
of  the  soil  which  makes  landed  estate  seem  to  them  above  all  other 
fortune.  A  manufacturer  with  a  million  would  have  been  a  very 
small  man  at  GombhoUow  compared  with  Squire  Pentreath,  whose 
race  had  occupied  the  land  from  time  immemorial. 

*  Why  should  he  not  choose  her  for  his  wife  ?*  argued  Joshua. 
'  She  is  a  lady  in  education  and  principle.  She  has  the  manners  of 
a  lady,  and  beauty  that  is  given  to  few  women,  be  their  rank  of  the 
highest.  As  for  fortune — well,  I  could  give  her  enoagh  to  make 
the  marriage  no  imprudent  one  for  Oswald  Pentreath.  I  must  get 
to  understand  the  state  of  that  young  man's  feelings.  Judith  may 
be  right  after  all.  We  have  been  going  on  too  easily,  perhaps.  I 
must  ascertain  the  old  Squire's  sentiments.  I  will  not  have  my 
daughter  trifled  with  or  slighted.' 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Joshua  Haggard  dismissed  the 
subject.  He  was  too  clear- brained  and  definite  to  go  on  revolving 
his  ideas  in  a  mill.  There  had  never  yet  been  confusion  or  per- 
plexity in  bis  mind  upon  any  subject :  no  question  had  ever  arisen 
that  he  had  not  been  unable  to  grapple  with  and  answer  satisfactorily. 
But  then,  as  he  himself  said  to  Nicholas  Wild,  his  life  journey  had 
been  an  easy  one.  Heretofore  Fate  had  given  him  no  hard  riddles 
to  solve.  But  every  man  in  his  time  meets  the  Sphinx,  and  must 
answer  or  die.     Joshua's  time  had  not  yet  come. 

Very  beautiful  was  that  far  Cornish  land  in  the  summer  noon — 
a  large  wild  beauty,  but  neither  desolate  nor  gloomy.  The  undu- 
lating fields  had  a  fertile  prosperous  look,  the  patches  of  common 
were  golden  with  furze,  and  all  the  water- pools  shone  like  jewels 
under  that  bounteous  glorifier  of  all  things,  the  sun.  Three  miles 
short  of  Penmoyle,  a  village  made  dear  to  him  b^  ]^\^aaai\i\i  ^Q^>i[ir 
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ful  memories,  and  where  he  had  determiaed  to  take  his  rest, 
Joshua  Haggard  turned  aside  from  the  sandy  road,  little  better  than 
a  lane  on  this  steep  hill-side,  and  strolled  on  to  a  bit  of  rugged 
common-land,  all  hillook  and  hollow,  with  water  here  and  there  in 
the  deeper  hollows,  and  furze  ablaze  upon  all  the  hillocks.  Here,  h» 
thought,  was  a  pleasant  place  for  half  an  bourns  repose.  He  had 
walked  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  had  three  more  to  walk  to  Pen- 
moyle,  where  he  meant  to  dine  with  some  of  his  old  friends.  The 
Penmojle  dinner-hour  would  be  over  by  an  Lour  or  two  when  he 
arrived,  but  the  land  was  full  of  plenty.  There  would  be  a  slice  of 
corned  beef  or  Cornish  ham,  or  a  wedge  of  cold  pasty  at  his  service, 
to  say  nothing  of  crisply-baked  cakes,  fried  potatoes  and  bacon — 
luxuries  which  the  minister's  soul  renounced  as  dangerous,  savouring 
too  much  of  £sau*8  fatal  feast. 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  in  its  own  peculiar  way  than  that  little 
bit  of  common  on  the  top  of  the  sandy  hill.  Perhapa  it  was  its 
peacefulness  that  made  it  bo  lovely,  or  the  summer  atmosphere,  in 
itself  so  delicious  that  it  would  have  beautified  a  desert.  There  was 
a  silence,  save  of  sweet  vague  summer  sounds :  the  hamming  of 
insects,  the  whispering  of  that  soft  west  wind,  and  presently,  bursting 
out  with  a  shrill  gush,  the  carol  of  the  skylaik  aloft,  a  speck  in  the 
dazzling  blue. 

Joshua  Haggard  sighed  the  sigh  of  utter  contentment  as  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  mossy  turf  (the  soil  here  grew  more  mosa 
than  grass),  and  inhaled  the  almond  perfume  of  the  furze — a  warm 
sweetness,  as  if  those  golden  butterfly  blossoms  smelt  of  the  sun 
that  had  given  them  their  colour  and  their  bloom. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  sigh  of  his  woke  the  sleeping  nymph  of  the 
scene ;  for  there  came  in  answer  to  it  a  faint  fluttering  sound  like 
the  rustle  of  a  woman's  garment — no  frolement  or  froufrou  of  rich 
silken  tissue,  hut  a  little  fluttering  noise  of  softer  humbler  drapery, 
such  as  poor  folks  wear. 

Joshua  Haggard  turned  his  head  a  little  way,  and  looked  across 
the  ragged  clump  of  furze  that  topped  the  hillock  on  which  he  had 
thrown  himself.  There  was  a  tiny  pool  of  water  in  the  hollow  below, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hillock  sat  a  girl,  bareheaded  under  the 
summer  sun,  a  little  bundle  lying  on  the  turf  beside  her,  her  bare 
feet  in  the  water.  They  shone  silver  white  under  that  clear  water, 
and  Joshua's  heart  gave  a  curious  thrill — half  fear,  half  wonder — as 
if  he  had  seen  a  fuiry. 

There  came  back  to  his  memory  stories  that  ho  had  loved  in  his 
childhood,  before  he  had  grown  to  believe  that  there  were  no  other 
stories  save  Bible  stories  that  were  good  for  a  man  to  read  or  admire. 
Dimly  there  came  back  to  hiu)  a  legend  of  a  summer  noontide  such 
as  this,  and  a  princess  transformed  by  wicked  arts  into  a  beggar 
wench  washing  her  toil-worn  feet  by  the  wayside. 
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Bb^MoU  sol  see'ttte  girrg  ftee  m  he  looked  down  the  dope  in 
ivbidi  tbe  mA,  with  her  back  to  the  hiUook  and  to  Mm;  biii-h#MMri 
she  had  the  urkkMBa'a  hxDS  fiiir  hair.  jDur  at  JaT  and  InrUblsa  th& 
silk  hi»  Aikkytt  aaed  to  wiad  fiMm  the  coeoona^  elUbeiat  ^ittDWonna 
in  the  anJamn  .etepipga  a  fiiw  yeara  ago. 

*  I  am  not  much  Uke  the  prince  who  met  the  disgniaoti  ftSaMmm^ 
he  thought,  amiliagat'hia  faocy^  *  xmr  jet  like  the  kuAgp  adTmtiirer 
I  naad  la^readof  in  thoae  fidrji  books.  Poor  ehSd I  I  dare^af  she 
is  aome  miner*a  danghtttv/^vho  has  been  over  the  hiUa  jender  t» 
oanjt^bir  liiher  hia  ctinner.  I  wonder  whether  she  haa>erar  read 
her  Bible.  I  used  to  teach  many  such  fair-haired  children  what  X 
wma  in  Ibis  pait  of  the  oonn^  y^ara  ago.* 

The  fnrze  rustled  as  he  bent  over  to  look  down  at  tfaii^«nUt 
head  fith  its  loose  flaa^i  hair,  and  the  girl  atarted^Mii  locdted  np 
at  hiiii,,'and  jaMalittla  ogr  of  lear  on  seeing  thal4ark  tntentrfiMO 
bent  siboife  <faecb 

She  took  hex  feet  ha^i^  out  of  the  water,  anatehed.  iq^  her 
handle,  and  sprang  vp  aa  if  abont  to  fly ;  biit.Jo6luia.ste|ped'faid4j 
down  kem  the  hiUook  and  stood  beside  her. 

'Why  afB  jyan  ronniag  awaji,  child?    <Ase  yon  j4:aid  of  ma?' 

She  hxiked  up  at  him  with  great  Uaa  eyea-^thoaa  xam  eyea 
that  aia  absQlats%  falne,  the  MKWt%  of  the  aammar  al^f — hnkad  mf 
ai  bun  in  amdant  tenor.  ' 

'  Let  me  go,'  she  cried,  as  his  strong  hsnd  graq^  her  aim^ 
gently  bat  firmly. 

*  My  child,  I  have  no  desire  to  detain  yon.  Bat  yoa  ma8tn*t 
mn  away  from  me  as  if  I  were  some  terrible  monster.  I  will  not 
do  you  any  barui.  I  woald  do  yoa  good  if  I  could,  poor  wandering 
lamb.  Alas,  I  fear  the  world  has  not  used  yoa  kindly,  or  the  sight 
of  a  strange  face  would  not  scare  you  so.' 

'  You  won't  take  me  back  to  them  ?'  cried  the  girl,  with  a 
shudder. 

*  I  will  take  you  nowhere  that  you  do  not  wish  to  go.  But 
who  are  these  people  whom  you  fear  so  nmch  ?* 

*  The  people  1  belong  to.' 

*  Your  father  and  mother  ?' 

*  No.     I  never  had  a  father  or  mother — not  to  know  them.' 

*  Who  are  these  people,  then  ?' 

*  The  strollers.  I  was  at  Helston  fair  with  them  yesterday ;  and 
I  ran  away  and  slept  under  a  haystack  last  night,  and  came  on  here 
this  morning ;  and  0,  please,  please,  please,  good  gentleman,  don't 
take  me  back  to  them  !'  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  piteously. 

'  Strolling  players — mountebanks,  you  mean  ?' 
'  Yes.     They  act,  and  dance,  and  tumble  at  fairs  and  places  ; 
and  they  have  some  horses,  and  sometimes  they  call  themselves  a 
cirouB ;  and  they  made  me  dance  on  the  horses'  backa  and  \\i.\)x\| 
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through  hoops.     I  fell  once,  and  was  nearly  killed :  it  was  only  the 
sawdust  saved  me,  they  said.' 

*  Poor  child  !     Have  you  been  with  them  long  ?' 

*  All  my  life/  answered  the  girl,  opening  those  innocent  blae 
eyes.  '  I  belong  to  them.  I  never  had  any  other  home  or  any 
other  friends.' 

*  My  poor  lost  lamb !     And  were  they  unkind  ?' 

The  girl's  red  under-lip — fuller  than  the  upper,  like  Sophia's— 
pouted  a  little  as  she  meditated  this  question. 

'  They  never  starved  me,'  she  said ;  *  they  did  not  beat  me 
often.' 

'  But  they  did  sometimes  strike  you  ?'  cried  the  minister  in- 
dignantly. 

'  Yes,  when  I  was  stupid  and  could  not  learn  what  they  wanted. 
I  was  fond  of  the  horses  and  the  jumping  through  hoops,  though  it 
was  dangerous ;  but  they  wanted  me  to  learn  tricks  with  cards,  and 
conjuring.  I  was  stupid  at  that :  the  numbers  puzzled  me.  And 
then  the  Black  Captain — he's  the  master  of  us  all — used  to  get  into 
a  passion,  and  hit  me,  and  swear  at  me — such  dreadful  words.' 

Ttie  very  recollection  was  appalling,  for  she  burst  into  tears  and 
sobbed  passionately  for  a  minu^ie  or  two.  Joshua  was  accustomed 
to  be  the  cou&dant  and  consoler  of  other  people's  troubles.  He 
patted  tbis  wanderer  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  comforted  her  with 
a  few  soothing  words. 

'  Yuu  shall  not  go  back  to  these  people,  child,  if  I  can  prevent 
it,'  be  said ;  '  and  you  shall  learn  to  read  your  Bible.  You  have 
never  leamed  that,  I  fear.' 

'  Is  that  the  book  people  read  in  the  churches  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  and  in  chapels,  and  in  every  Christian  home.' 

*  Whut's  that  ?'  asked  the  girl  wonderiugly ;  *  I  don't  know 
what  it  means.' 

'1  hen  Joshua  tried  in  simplest,  easiest  phrases  to  tell  her  what 
Christianity  meant,  and  what  its  Founder  had  done  for  men.  She 
listened  meekly,  and  understood  some  part  of  what  he  said ;  but 
even  that  much  was  dimly  comprehended  by  her.  The  veil  of 
ignorance  which  shrouded  her  young  mind  was  too  dense  to  be  pene- 
trated easily  by  the  light  of  truth. 

*  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  belong  to  these  strollers,'  said 
Joshua  presently. 

*  I  don't  know.     I  belonged  to  them  always.' 

*  You  have  no  memory  that  goes  back  beyond  that  strolling  life  ? 
Your  mind  cannot  pierce  to  something  behind  that — far  away — half 
forgotten — a  diflferent  life,  a  fixed  home  ?' 

'  No.     The  first  thing  I  can  remember  is  a  little  close  room 

upon  wheels,  a  room  that  was  always  moving,  the  hedges  and  trees 

going  by  outside.     I  used  to  watch  them  move.     I  thought  it  was 
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the  TUftd  that  moved,  not  as ;  And  I  remember  the  little  dark  oomer 
where  I  slept,  squeezed  in  by  the  wall,  and  how  I  osed  to  be  almost 
smothered  sometimes.  That  was  when  my  first  mother  was  aliTO. 
She  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  loved  her  dearly ;  but  she  nsed  to  get 
tipsy  sometimes,  poor  thing.  She  daneed  on  the  slack-rope,  and 
she  was  very  elever.  She  had  been  a  rope-dancer  in  London,  they  ^ 
said ;  and  one  night  at  Tmro  she  had  been  drinking,  and  lost  her 
balance  and  fell  from  the  rope,  and  hart  her  head  against  a  post, 
and  she  was  very  bad,  and  soon  after  she  died.' 

Tears  came  into  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  told  of  her  protectress's  fate* 

*  How  do  yon  know  tbat  this  woman  was  not  really  your  mother  ?* 
asked  Joshua. 

*  Because  they  all  told  me  I  had  no  father  or  mother.  I  don't 
know  how  they  came  by  me,  but  I  belonged  to  them,  and  none  of 
them  belonged  to  me.  Somebody  once  said  they  had  bought  me. 
When  Susannah  Beck  was  dead  I  had  another  mother,  called  Harriet 
Long,  and  she  was  cruel,  and  used  to  beat  me  if  I  didn't  learn  the 
steps  or  the  songs  she  taught  me  quick  enough.  She  was  a  dancer 
too,  but  on  the  ground,  not  on  ropes  ;  and  she  sang  and  acted,  and 
triid  to  do  everything.  She  didn't  drink  like  poor  Susannah,  but 
■he  was  greedy  for  money,  and  used  to  make  me  go  round  with  a  . 
tambourine  among  the  crowd  begging,  when  the  Black  Captain — he 
did  the  ground  and  lofty — wasn't  looking,  and  then  used  to  take  the 
money  from  me ;  and  one  day  the  Captain  heard  of  it,  and  he  beat  her 
and  me  too,  and  then  she  took  a  dislike  to  me,  and  used  to  be  very 
cruel ;  and  then  I  grew  up,  and  she  said  I  was  too  big  for  my  busi- 
ness ;  and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  run  away  the  first  time  I  could 
get  ofi* ;  and  I  watched  and  waited,  and  last  night,  at  Helston,  Harriet 
was  asleep  in  the  van,  and  the  others  were  almost  all  tipsy,  and  I 
crept  out  into  the  fields.  It  was  warm  and  starlight ;  I  felt  quite 
happy.  I  ran  for  a  long,  long  way,  till  I  heard  the  sea  washing 
agaiDst  the  rocks ;  and  then  I  came  to  a  farm,  and  crept  in  among 
some  loose  hay  beside  a  haystack,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet,  and  I 
forgot  that  I  was  hungry,  and  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  woke  the  sun 
was  shining  and  a  little  field-mouse  was  looking  at  me  with  its 
bright  eyes,  and  I  was  ever  so  much  hungrier.' 

'  Poor  child  !     Have  you  had  nothing  to  eat  since  then  ?' 
'  Yes,  a  woman  in  a  village  I  came  through  gave  me  a  great 
thick  slice  of  bread-and-cheese.' 

*  Good  woman !     And  now  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do  ?' 
'  To  work  in  the  fields,  if  they  will  let  me.' 

*  Field-labour !  You  don't  look  much  like  that.  Show  me 
your  hands.' 

She  laid  a  thin  little  hand  confidingly  in  Joshua's  broad  brown 
palm.  Quite  a  delicate  hand,  sunburnt  on  the  outside,  hut  with  a 
soft  pink  palm  and  filbert-shaped  nails ;  a  hand  that  had  douA  li^ 
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bard  work,  and  which,  according  to  a  popular  theory,  mighi  Iw  taken 
as  a  eign  of  a  good  lineage. 

'Mv  child,  yon  were  never  made  for  field-labonr,*  said  the 
minister  with  kindly  seriousness ;  '  we  mnst  find  some  other  work 
for  yon.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  a  servant,  if  any  one  would 
be  patient  with  you  and  teach  you  for  a  little  while.  I  feel  sore 
you  are  teachable.' 

*  I  learnt  all  but  the  card  tricks,'  exclaimed  the  girl  innocently; 
^  I  know  the  rabbit  trick,  and  I  learnt  the  nosegay  trick  and  the 
pocket-handkerchief  trick  very  quickly ;  but  the  numbers  were  so 
puzzling*.' 

*  Are  you  clever  at  your  needle  ?' 

*  Nobody  ever  taught  me  to  work.  I  used  to  mend  the  dresses 
sometimes,  and  sew  on  gold  lace  and  spangles ;  but  I'm  afiraid  the 
fititches  weren't  very  neat — they  used  to  be  so  big.'  And  the  damsel 
measured  off  a  Brobdignagian  stitch  on  her  slender  forefinger. 

'  Yon  might  be  taught  to  work.  You  might  be  taught 
almost  anything,  I  am  sure,'  mused  Joshua,  looking  intently  at  the 
fair  sweet  face  so  delicately,  purely  chiselled,  with  the  pearly  tints 
of  a  Greuze  and  the  azure  eyes  he  so  loved  to  paint — ^just  that  ex- 
quisite ideal  of  girlhood's  innocence  which  approaches  as  nearly  as 
earthly  mould  can  come  to  the  angelic,  and  which  may  mean  much 
or  little.  So  innocent,  so  aitless,  so  unconscious,  so  divinely  lovely 
may  Gretchen  have  appeared  to  the  student  in  that  vision  in  the 
witch's  kitchen.  This  girl  was  of  the  Gretchen  type,  that  fair 
Sdxoa  beauty  which  seems  made  for  love,  and  to  have  lived  its 
hour  and  fulfilled  its  end  when  it  has  won  its  first  lover.  It  was 
not  the  Cleopatra  beauty,  created  to  subjugate  and  hold  a  triad  of 
heroes,  but  the  transient  perfection  of  a  rose  in  June,  which  blooms 
once  and  for  one  only. 

*  If  you  will  trust  me  and  come  with  me,  I  will  get  you  more 
fitting  work  than  field-labour,'  said  Joshua ;  *  I  have  plenty  of  friends 
in  the  next  village,  and  I  shall  find  some  one  who  will  give  you 
food  and  shelter  for  my  sake.  You  will  have  to  work  for  your  bread, 
of  course,  and  to  be  obedient.' 

*  I  always  did  what  Harriet  told  me,*  answered  the  girl.  *  I 
will  do  anything  to  earn  my  bread.' 

*  Anything  that  is  honest,'  replied  the  minister's  grave  voice. 
*  I  hope  you  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.' 

'  I  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  lies  or  to  steal,  but  most  of  our 
people  did  it.' 

'  You  did  not,  I  hope  ?' 

*  No.  I  tried  to  tell  a  lie  once,  but  the  words  wouldn't  come. 
Something  inside  me  seemed  to  rise  against  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
choke ;  and  I  thought  after  all  they  could  only  beat  me,  and  then 
I  told  them  the  truth.' 
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^TU  WM  hnve  and  good  of  yoa.  And  when  yon  have  leanit 
to  read  year  Bible  yoa  will  Ioto  trath  still  moroi  and  yoa  will  know 
many  thinga  that  yoa  do  not  know  now.* 

*  Tm  afraid  that  will  be  a  long  time/  said  the  girl  despondently^ 
^  for  I  don't  know  any  letters  except  Viose  oar  clerer  pony  knew. 
It  was  he  that  taaght  me  to  coant/  ^ 

*  A  poqy  tanght  yoa  ?* 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  tanght  myself  when  I  had  to  show  the  ponyw 
**  Now,  Mr.  Maocaroni,  show  as  number  ten/*  I  osed  to  say,  and 
the  pony  used  to  pat  his  hoof  upon  the  card  with  the  namber ;  and 
he  coald  tell  the  days  of  the  week,  and  a  lot  more.' 

*  Yoa  shall  learn  to  read  year  Bible,  my  ohild,  and  to  work 
with  yoor  needle,  and  to  be  indnstrioas  in  proper  osefol  daties ; 
and  yon  mast  forget  all  aboat  the  pony.' 

*  Poor  Maccaroni  I'  sighed  the  girl.  '  I  was  vwy  fond  of  him* 
He  osed  to  put  his  kind  old  nose  apon  my  shonlder,  and  against  my 
«heek ;  and  I  osed  to  fancy  that  he  pitied  me.  He  was  so  oloTer, 
yoa  see.     I  think  he  knew  I  was  nnhappy.' 

^  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  child  ?'  inqaired  Joaiiaa  fhoaght- 
foUy.  Eyen  in  Penmojle  some  kind  of  introdaotion  wbald  be  neces- 
sary, and  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  snre  of  his  protdgie's  name 
before  he  presented  her  to  his  friends  in  that  village. 

'  0,  I've  had  ever  so  many  names,'  answered  the  girl  frankly. 
^  Sometimes  they  called  me  Mamselle  Fantini,  and  sometimes  The 
Little  Wonder.' 

'  0,  dear,  those  outlandish  names  would  not  do,'  exclaimed 
Joshua.     *  Were  you  never  baptised  ?' 

'  If  that's  anything  to  do  with  church,  I  should  think  not,'  replied 
the  girl.  '  But  they  used  to  call  me  Cynlhia  generally.  Perhaps 
that  was  my  name.' 

'  Cynthia  !  It's  not  a  common  name ;  but  it's  pretty  enough, 
and  it  will  do.' 

They  have  rather  a  leaning  to  fine  names  in  Cornwall ;  and  Mr. 
Haggard  was  not  appalled  by  this  fanciful  name  of  Cynthia,  even  for 
a  servant-girl. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  looking  at  his  big  silver  watch,  a  huge  machine 
in  a  double  case,  '  if  you've  rested  enough,  we  had  better  be  moving 
on.' 

'  You  aro  not  going  to  take  mo  back  to  them?'  asked  the  girl 
again,  with  an  afifrighted  look. 

'  My  child,  can  you  not  understand  that  an  honest  man's  yea  or 
nay  is  as  good  as  an  oath  ?  I  have  promised  not  to  give  you  back 
to  your  people.  I  am  going  to  take  you  where  you  may  earn  your 
living,  and  learn  to  bo  a  Christian.' 

*  Is  that  as  hard  as  conjuring  ?'  asked  Cynthia  simply. 

*  0  ohild,  child,  what  sad  darkness — here,  in  this  land  o(  U!^\\ 
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What  need  to  seek  fi&r  away  for  the  heathen^  when  we  have  them 
ronnd  us,  near  us,  calling  upon  us  mutelji  like  damb  creatures 
neglected  and  in  pain  T 

Cynthia  had  dried  her  bare  feet  on  the  son-scorched  grass — such 
pretty  little  feet,  arched  and^ender.  If  such  feet  were  put  up  at 
Unction  at  Christie  and  Manson's,  peeresses  would  be  racing  one 
another  for  them.^  She  tied  on  a  pair  of  dilapidated  boots,  the  most 
miserable  things,  which  hnng  round  her  feet  like  ragged  sandals. 
Had  she  been  Scotch  pr  Irish  she  would  have  gone  barefoot,  and 
been  comfortable ;  but  being  an  English  girl,  these  apologies  for 
shoes  seemed  to  her  better  than  nothing. 

She  took  up  her  little  bundle  again,  and  was  ready  to  follow  her 
new  friend.  They  stood  side  by  side  under  that  cloudless  blue,  the 
lark  singing  loud  and  clear,  bees  humming,  sweet  wild  flowers 
abloom  under  their  feet,  the  distant  sea  gleaming  yonder  above  the 
hills,  like  a  strip  of  brightness  against  the  sky.  They  seemed  alone 
upon  this  lonely  earth,  alone  under  that  azure  heaven — of  human 
voices  there  was  no  sound,  only  the  glad  chorus  of  Nature — bird  and 
insect,  waving  trees  and  falling  waters. 

'  Come,'  said  Joshua  again ;  and  they  walked  down  to  the  white 
road  side  by  side  and  in  silence. 
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Ah,  good-eveDiDg  to  yon  agen  1  So  yonVe  brought  the  proof  then,  eh  ? 
'  Macbeth,  Mb.  Hubebt  Yilliebs.*    Yes,  that*e  better,  I  moet  say. 
Now,  whatMl  you  take  7  Hot  whisky  7  Right  I  What  ho  there,  Polly,  my  dear  I— 
Two  foors  of  Irish  warm  for  me  and  this  other  gentleman  here. 

Not  half  bad  tipple,  is  it,  my  boy  7    Tain't  often  I  drink  from  choloe, 
Bot  I  fancy  a  drop  of  Irish  warm  softens  and  mellers  the  voice: 
So  you  liked  my  Claude  last  night,  yon  say  7  Well,  *tid  fairish  they  all  allow ; 
Bot  Vm  getting  a  bit  too  old  and  fat  for  the  lover  business  now. 

Ah,  well,  I  mustn't  complain,  I  suppose  I    I  can  stick  to  the  heavy  line. 
And  Tve  got  a  few  browns  put  by,  you  know,  in  that  old  stocking  o'  mine  ; 
Tho',  mind  you,  with  a  company  near  a  dozen  strong,  or  quite, 
If  business  is  slack,  'tis  a  tightish  fit  when  it  comes  to  Saturday  night. 

See  some  queer  things,  we  travelling  folk  7    Well,  yes,  that's  perfectly  true : 
Why,  'twas  only  now  while  sitting  here,  smoking  and  waiting  for  yoo, 
I  was  thinking  over  a  curie  us  scene  you  may  have  heard  about 
That  shows  how  the  real  thing  after  all  beato  acting  out-and-out  t 

I  know  it's  true,  for  it  all  took  place  under  my  eyes,  you  know  : 
Let's  see,  'twas  at — yes,  at  Donoaster, — about  two  years  ago, 
Me  and  the  missus  was  sitting  down  at  our  lodgings  one  day  at  tea. 
When  the  slavey  told  me  a  lady  had  call'd,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

*  Show  her  up  here,*  I  says,  for  I  thought  *  'tis  one  of  our  folks  look'd  round 
To  ask  me  something  about  to-night,*  but  I  was  wrong,  I  found  ; 

For  there  enter'd,  blushing  up  to  her  eyes,  shrinking,  tremulous,  coy, 
A  lady  Td  never  seen  before,  with  a  charming  little  boy. 

A  beautiful  blonde  she  was,  not  more  than  two-and-twenty  or  so. 

With  witching  eyes  of  a  lustrous  brown,  but  ah,  how  full  of  woe  ! 

And  she  and  her  boy  were  dress'd  in  black,  and  she  wore  in  mournful  mood 

On  her  flaxen  hair,  that  was  tinged  with  gold,  the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

She  took  the  chair  I  gave  her,  and  spoke  in  a  low  sweet  voice — 
I  could  we  that  she  was  a  lady  born,  she  seemM  so  gentle  and  nice  : 
She'd  had  some  knowledge  of  the  stage  as  an  amateur,  she  said. 
And  could  I  give  her  something  to  do  to  find  her  boy  in  bread  7 

*  0,  that's  how  the  wind  lays,  is  it  7*  I  thought.  '  Well,  p'r'aps  I  might  do  worse : 
If  bhe  only  acts  as  well  as  she  looks,  she'd  nicely  line  my  purse  ;* 

And  I  took  good  stock  of  her  as  she  sat  with  her  boy  beside  her  chair, 
And  stroked  with  dainty  tremulous  hand  his  bonnie  golden  ha)r« 
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Bit  by  bit  her  story  came  out.    Long  back  her  mother  had  died, 
And  left  her,  an  only  child,  to  be  her  father*8  darling  and  pride : 
He  was  in  the  law,  and  thought  to  be  rich,  and  was  held  in  high  repute 
But,  ah  I  he  died  a  ruin*d  man,  and  left  her  destitute. 

Then  the  only  relative  she  had — an  aunt,  who  was  well-to-do— 

Had  taken  her  in,  and  had  found  for  her  a  wealthy  suitor,  too. 

But  she  loved  another — a  sailor  lad — ^who,  like  herself,  was  poor ; 

And  when  thoy  married,  her  haughty  aunt  had  spurned  her  from  her  door. 

They  were  very  happy  at  first,  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  tearful  and  low, 
But,  O,  she  had  lost  her  husband  too— he  was  drown'd  four  months  ago  ; 
His  ship  was  wrecked,  and  all  were  lost ;  and  now,  in  her  need  and  care, 
Bhe*d  no  one  left  in  all  the  world,  but  her  little  Charlie  there  ! 

And  here  she  drooped  her  head,  poor  girl,  and  her  voice  was  choked  with  sighs — 
Hem,  hem  I  confound  the  smoke ;  how  it  gets  in  a  fellow's  throat  and  eyes  I 
Then  she  finished  her  tale  :  She  felt  at  first  all  stunn'd  and  dased,  she  said  ; 
And  even  to  think  of  aught  but  him  seem'd  treachery  to  the  dead. 

But  by  and  by,  for  the  sake  of  her  boy,  now  doubly  precious  and  dear, 
She  nerved  herself  to  look  beyond  to  the  future  that  seemed  so  drear : 
She  thought  of  a  governess's  place  at  last,  but  then  they  would  hare  to  part. 
And  to  give  up  her  only  darling  now  would  almost  break  her  heart  1 

Little  by  little  her  things  had  gone  to  meet  their  daily  need, 
Till  her  home  too  had  to  be  given  up,  and  all  seemM  lost  indeed  ; 
Then  she  thought  of  how  she  loved  the  stage  in  the  happy  Long  Ago, 
And  how  well  she  play*d  as  an  amateur— at  least  they  told  her  so. 

She'd  caird  at  all  the  theatres  she  knew,  but  'twas  still  the  same  old  tale — 
A  novice  had  no  chance  at  all  where  even  vet'rans  fail  : 
Then  some  one  had  told  her  to  come  to  me,  and  she'd  travell'd  here  to*dmy 
To  see  if  I  could  take  her  on,  in  however  humble  a  way. 

I  should  find  her  quick  and  willing,  she  said,  in  all  I  wanted  done  ; 
And  all  she  ai»k'd  was  lodgiog  and  food  for  her  and  her  little  one  : 
She'd  nothing  left  but  her  wedding-ring  and  one  poor  half-a-crown, 
And,  0,  there  was  only  the  workhouse,  if — and  here  she  quite  broke  down  I 

Well  there,  the  parsons  giveMt  sometimes  to  we  '  poor  players'  hot, 
But  whatever  our  faults  may  be,  my  boy,  we  ain't  a  hard-hearted  lot ! 
There  was  the  missus  a-crying  too,  with  the  little  kid  on  her  knee. 
And  I — well  this  weeping  business,  somehow,  always  gets  over  me  ! 

And  the  end  of  it  was  that  I  took  her  on,  as  a  super,  so  to  ppeak. 
And  found  her  board  and  lodging  with  us,  and  a  shilling  or  two  a  week. 
She  help'd  the  missus  in  different  ways,  and  did  it  capitally  too  ; 
And  we  sent  her  on  in  little  parts  where  she  hadn't  much  to  do. 

But  a  quicker  *  study*  I  never  knew,  and  she'd  something  better  and  higher — 
I  could  see  that  she  was  an  actress  born— the  woman  had  passion,  fire  I 
She  took  with  the  public  from  the  first,  what  with  her  sweet  young  face, 
And  passion,  and  power,  and  we  gave  her  soon  the  leading  lady*B  plaoe. 
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doom  of  our  ladies  was  jealous-like,  when  they  see  her  taking  the  lead, 
And  used  to  sneer  at  her  ring  and  weeds,  and  matter, '  Mrs.  indeed  1' 
Bat  she  was  so  gentle,  obliging,  meek,  this  soon  wore  ofF,  it  did, 
And  they  all  of  'em  got  to  love  her  at  laet,  and  to  almost  worship  the  kid. 

She  nem'd  transform'd  with  passion  and  power  when  onoe  she  got  on  the  stage. 
And  Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  die  was  oalPd,  came  to  be  quite  the  rage  ; 
8he*d  only  to  show  herself  for  the  cheers  to  thunder  oat,  and  lor*  I 
She  always  was  good  for  three  recalls  of  a  night,  and  often  more  1 

Tvras  the  best  day's  work  I  ever  did  when  I  lent  her  a  helping  hand : 
By  JoTe,  sir,  as  Constance  in  Em^  John  that  woman  was  something  grand  t 
And  as  f6r  Ophelia,  where  she  sings  that' song  before  she  dies. 
Hardened  old  stager  as  I  am,  it  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 

One  night  I  happen*d  to  be  in  the  front  when  she  was  extry  fine  ; 
'Twas  in  JSiut  Lynne,  and  8he*d  just  come  on,  with  her  boy,  as  Madame  Vine  : 
8be*8  supposed,  as  the  Lady  Isabel,  to  have  wrong'd  her  husband  and  fled. 
But  takes  the  governess's  place  disguised,  after  he  thinks  she*s  dead. 

She'd  got  to  that  crowning  scene  of  all,  where  the  mother  longs  to  stretch 
Her  arms  to  her  boy,  but  has  to  check  and  school  herself,  poor  wretch  I 
And  the  house  was  hush'd  in  pity  and  awe,  when  I  saw  her  stare  and  start, 
Then  stagger,  and  turn  as  white  as  death,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 

I  followed  her  eyes,  and  there  close  by  in  the  pit,  looking  pale  and  thin, 
Was  a  tall  young  fellow  in  naval  dress,  who  had  only  ju-t  come  in : 
He  sprang  to  the  stage,  and  bounded  on,  and  you  can  guess  the  rest. 
'  0  Alice,  Alice  !'    *  0  Harry,  dear  !* — and  she  swoon'd  away  on  his  breast  I 

I  think  for  the  moment  the  people  thought  'twas  part  of  the  play,  forsooth, 
But  her  story,  you  see,  had  been  whisper'd  about,  and  they  easily  guess'd  the  truth. 
And  then — ah  I  talk  of  a  scene,  my  boy  !  such  cheers  you  never  heard  — 
I  thought  the  roof  would  have  fallen  in — I  did  upon  my  word  ! 

Of  courise  the  curtain  had  to  be  dropp'd,  and  I  whisper'd  to  the  band 
To  strike  up  something,  and  hurried  behind  at  once,  you  underutand. 
To  find  her  just  *  coming- to,'  dear  heart,  with  the  women  all  weeping  there, 
And  her  husband,  with  her  hand  in  his,  kneeling  beside  her  chair. 

And  her  little  one  clinging  to  her — ah !  what  a  tarblowr  that  would  have  been  ! 
'T would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  piece  to  have  brought  in  such  a  scene  I 
I've  come  to  look  at  it  now,  you  see,  in  a  sort  of  professional  light ; 
But  then  I  was  very  nearly  as  weak  as  the  women  were,  or  quite. 

His  story  was  short :  his  ship  was  wreck 'tl,  and  'twas  thought  that  all  weredrown'd. 
But  he  and  another  clung  to  a  spar,  and  were  pick'd  up  bafe  and  sound  ; 
'Twas  more  like  the  Tichbome  story  agen  than  anything  else  I  know  : 
Do  I  believe  in  the  Claimant  ?  Yes— I  believe  he's  Arthur  0.  1 

They  landed  him  close  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  but  she 
Believed  he  was  dead,  and  had  changed  her  name,  and  taken  service  with  me; 
Then  he  took  a  turn  at  the  diggin's,  and  there  good  luck  came  thick  and  fast. 
And  he'd  come  back  rich  to  find  her  gone,  but  they'd  met  at  last — at  last  I 
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Then  her  story  was  told,  and  how  good  Vd  been,  and  all  the  reei,  dear  heart, 

And  she  wonld  insist  on  going  on  agen  to  finish  her  part : 

So  I  went  to  the  front  myself,  you  know,  and  told  the  people  all« 

And,  upon  my  soul,  I  thought  this  time  the  roof  must  surely  fall  I 

And  when  she  came  on  agen  at  last,  what  deafening  thunder  o'  cheers  I 
Men  a-waving  their  hats  like  mad — women  and  kids  in  tears  I 
I  thought  of  the  night  when  Eean  first  set  all  England's  heart  astir  : 
'  Sir,  the  pit  rose  at  me  1'  he  said  ;  and  so  it  did  at  her  1 

And  she  seem*d  inspired,  so  grand  she  was,  so  passionate,  true,  and  warm  ; 
From  the  time  she  opened  her  mouth  agen,  she  took  the  house  by  storm  : 
Three  times  they  had  her  back  at  the  end,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
How  he  had  to  lead  her  on  at  the  last — I  can  see  and  hear  'em  yet. 

A  bonnie  couple  they  were,  my  boy,  and  to  see  'em  together  then — 
Hem  1  bother  the  smoke ;  it's  been  and  got  into  my  eyes  agen  t 
He  dropp'd  me  a  fiver  for  a  fee^  for  the  company  next  day, 
And  she  bought  me  this  here  diamond  ring— up  to  the  knocker,  eh  f 

He  took  a  nice  little  place  in  Kent,  where  they're  living  in  style,  yon  know  ; 

And  there's  always  a  knife  and  fork  for  me  whenever  I  like  to  go. 

It  ain't  so  very  long  ago^perhaps  two  or  three  months,  or  more— 

Since  me  and  the  missus  was  there  for  a  week,  and  was  treated  '  up  to  the  door.* 

I  had  their  story  put  in  a  play,  and  it  answer'd  pretty  well. 
But,  bless  your  heart,  it  wasn't  a  patch  on  the  genuine  article  I 
Well,  good-bye  for  the  present,  old  friend,  if  yon  won't  have  any  more  : 
Tou  won't  forget  about  the  bills  ?    Qood  on  yer  I     O  revwar  ! 

BDWIir  COLLBB. 
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The  Ruddjiford  Penetrator  was  a  journal  of  high  repate  in  its 
own  particular  district.  Its  vicissitades  had  been  many  and  serions : 
in  years  gone  by  it  had  collapsed  once  or  twice  through  the  ftdlnre 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  subsidisers,  when  they  had  had  their  own 
selfish  purposes  served  by  it ;  it  had  been  dtemately  Whig  and 
Tory  in  its  political  creed ;  but,  at  last,  under  the  proprietor^p  of 
Mr.  Blandeye  (who  bought  the  plant,  good-will,  &c.y  for  a  mere  song 
some  thirty  years  ago),  it  had  settled  into  comfortable  independent 
principles,  and  had  become  not  only  self-supporting,  but  also  sup- 
ported Mr.  Blandeye  and  a  very  numerous  &mily  in  positions  of 
ease  and  comfort.  The  fact  was  that  the  town  of  Buddyford  had 
increased  its  population  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  success  was  toler- 
ably sure  to  attend  the  fortunes  of  the  Penetrator.  A  vast  population 
like  that  which  had  descended  upon  Buddyford  since  the  locomotive 
first  made  its  way  to  the  town  could  not  get  on  without  advertising 
itself  in  some  fashion  or  other ;  and  as  the  Penetrator  was  the  only 
medium  that  presented  itself  to  the  people,  Mr.  Blandeye  could  not, 
had  he  desired — though  he  didn't — have  done  otherwise  than  have 
taken  their  advertisements.  In  a  community  numbering  a  hundred 
thousand  souls  there  was  always  somebody  opening  '  a  new  and  splen- 
did emporium/  or  '  selling-off  at  an  enormous  sacrifice ;'  always 
somebody  wanting  '  a  young  man  of  Christian  principles  to  go  with 
a  hand-cart/  or  apartments  '  where  there  are  no  dogs,  children, 
or  other  lodgers;'  always  some  'valuable  freehold  property' to  be 
sold  by  auction,  or  some  unfortunate  husband  wanting  to  tell  the 
world  that  he  '  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debt  or  debts'  his 
wife  may  contract  after  a  certain  date.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
Ruddyford  Penetrator  and  the  Blandeyes  prospered  together. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  nine  young  Blandeyes  employed  in 
the  concern  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  Mr.  Aminadab  Bland- 
eye managed  the  commercial  department  generally;  Mr.  Seth 
Blandeye  was  the  advertisement  canvasser;  Mr.  Japhet  Blandeye 
superintended  the  publishing  department;  Mr.  Bomeo  Blandeye 
and  Mr.  Wicklifiie  Blandeye  were  employed  on  the  Uterary  staff*,  the 
first  as  dramatic  critic,  book  reviewer,  and  sub-editor,  the  latter  as 
chief  reporter  and  errand  boy;  and  there  were  four  other  young 
Blandeyes,  who  were  generally  to  be  found  offering  to  do  anything 
that  might  turn  up. 

The  ancient  Blandeye  trusted  for  many  yeaia  m^nVj  \o  "^^t^xx- 
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dence  for  the  management  of  his  literary  department.  There  was 
nearly  always  somebody  in  the  town  coming  to  him  with  a  griev- 
ance and  wanting  to  write  about  it.  These  grievance-mongers  served 
for  a  long  time  to  supply  the  paper  with  the  bulk  of  its  leading  arti- 
cles ;  but  there  came  a  time  at  last  when  even  this  supply  was  not 
sufficient.  A  desperate  effort  was  made  to  drag  Messrs.  Bomeo 
and  Wickliffe  Blandeye  into  leader-writing ;  but  before  they  had 
been  a  fortnight  at  the  work,  deputations  began  to  roll  in  upon  the 
ancient  Blandeye  to  protest  against  '  certain  remarks/  &c. ;  local 
officials  were  occasionally  seen  lurking  about  with  horse- whips  and 
bludgeons;  and  some  of  the  wealthier  of  the  aggrieved  ones  began 
to  talk  about  starting  an  opposition  paper.  Mr.  Blandeye  sen.  grew 
unhappy ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  Penetrator  for  a  time  seemed  dark 
and  uncertain. 

At  last,  however,  the  chief  of  the  Blandeyes  called  his  clan  to- 
gether, and  told  them  he  had  become  possessed  of  an  idea. 

*  My  sons/  said  the  parent,  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion, 
*  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  make  a  dash,  or  we  shall  pre- 
sently come  to  a  full  stop.  The  Ruddyfordians  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  our  literary  efforts ;  they  have  begun  to  think  too  much 
for  themselves ;  and  we  must  introduce  new  blood  into  our  staff,  or 
we  shall  soon  see  ourselves  superseded.  Something  more  than 
advertisements  and  clippings  is  wanted  to  appease  the  thirst  of  the 
reading  public  now.     Wo  must  have  an  editor.' 

*  An  editor  !*  cried  the  nine  Blandeyes  in  chorus. 

'  An  editor,'  repeated  Mr.  Blandeye.  *  A  man  that  can  write 
about  everything  at  a  moment's  notice.  I'm  going  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  this  week's  Athenaum.* 

'  But — the  expense  !'  interposed  Aminadab. 

*  The  discomfort !'  said  Seth. 

'  The  humiliation  !*  cried  Japhet. 

*  The  devil !'  ejaculated  Romeo. 

*It  will  be  unbearable  !'  murmured  Wickliffe. 

The  remaining  Blandeyes  had  not  sufficient  distinctiveness  of 
character  amongst  them  to  raise  a  protest  of  any  kind.  They  merely 
groaned  and  made  eyes  at  each  other. 

There  was  no  stirring  Mr.  Blandeye  sen.  from  his  position.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  editor,  and  an  editor  he  would 
have ;  so  the  advertisement  duly  appeared,  and  was  answered  by 
several  hundred  editorial  aspirants — schoolmasters,  lawyers'  clerks, 
retired  officers,  broken-down  tradesmen,  and  reporters  galore.  Only 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  applications  were  from  bond -fide  editors, 
and  the  majority  of  these  were  Scotsmen,  who  had  no  chance  what- 
ever, Mr.  Blandeye  having  contracted  a  bitter  hatred  against  the 
whole  race  from  his  having  once  lost  two  shillings  and  threepence 
by  the  failure  of  one  of  Burns'  countrymen  to  pay  for  *  six  insertions 
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of  a  loBt  letrierar.'  The  epistle  that  attracted  the  most  attention 
out  of  all  this  pile  of  concentrated  dissatisfaction  was  one  from  a 
fi;entleman  newly  arrived  from  India — Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle.  The 
handwriting  of  this  letter  favourably  impressed  Mr.  Blandeye  at  the 
first  glance,  from  tiie  mere  fact  that  it  took  some  hundreds  of  very 
dose  glances  to  decipher  it.  '  There  is  some  depth  in  writing  lika 
this/  observed  Mr.  Blandeye,  as  he  stumbled  for  the  thirtieth  time 
over  a  word  which  seemed  to  be  something  different  every  time  he 
looked  at  it.  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle,  however,  as  far  as  could  be 
made  out,  had  edited  the  Tungaloojah  Sentinel  for  three  years,  and 
had  been  Tungaloojah  correspondent  of  the  London  Scarifier  for  the 
same  period ;  he  had  previously  been  writing  for  all  the  best  metro- 
politan journals  ;  and  his  testimonials  were  so  tremendously  influen- 
tial as  to  almost  excite  terror  in  the  breast  of  the  ancient  Blandeye. 
They  included  letters  from  Indian  princes,  British  consuls,  and 
editors  and  special  eorrespondents  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Well,  in  due  course  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle  was  engaged  at  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and  descended  upon  Buddyford  like 
a  whirlwind.  The  Penetrator  ofiBce  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment on  the  evening  when  he  was  expected.  The  Blandeyes  were 
pale  and  agitated ;  never  before  had  they  had  such  an  avalanche  of 
greatness  and  genius  falling  across  their  path.  First  one  and  then 
another  came  and  put  his  head  into  the  sub-editor's  room,  and  asked 
in  accents  of  terror,  '  Has  the  Rajah  arrived  ?'  for  long  before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle  the  office  had,  by  common  consent, 
awarded  the  coming  editor  this  distinguished  title. 

At  last  he  came.  A  cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  straightway 
it  seemed  as  if  a  dozen  yehicles  and  as  many  drivers  had  descended 
upon  the  office.  A  loud  banging  and  rattling  of  boxes,  and  a  sound 
of  fierce  wrangling  voices  were  heard,  and  then  there  was  an  ele- 
phantine step  on  the  stairs,  and  in  rushed  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle 
shouting,  '  Whereas  the  old  boy  ?'  and  looking  as  wild  and  ferocious 
as  a  tiger  fresh  from  the  jungle. 

For  a  brief  period  there  was  intense  confusion  and  excitement 
amongst  the  junior  Blandeyes.  It  was  felt  at  once  that  a  great 
living  force  had  been  introduced  into  the  establishment ;  but  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil  it  was  yet  too  soon  to  prophesy.  While  the 
venerable  Blandeye  was  being  sought  up,  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle  was 
employing  his  time  in  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sepa- 
rate careers  of  the  young  Blandeyes.  What  it  would  have  taken  an 
ordinary  man  many  weeks  of  steady  searching  investigation  to  elicit, 
the  new  editor  had  become  possessed  of  in  a  few  minutes.  Talk 
about  managing  minds !  Never  was  a  mind  more  deserving  of  that 
designation  than  the  mind  of  Mr.  Camuby  Twardle.  When  Mr. 
Blandeye  sen.  came,  the  editor  rushed  at  him  as  if  he  had  dis- 
covered him  to  be  a  long-lost  brother,  and  wrung  his  hands  with 
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such  domonstratiye  fervour,  and  poured  such  a  torrent  of  words  into 
his  ears,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Penetrator  was  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed. 

This  was  the  energetic  way  in  which  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle  first 
made  his  presence  felt  in  the  office  of  the  Penetrator ;  this  was  the 
way  that  he  continued  to  make  himself  felt  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week.  The  Blandeyes  were  extinguished  instanter,  and  Mr.  Camaby 
Twardle,  or  'the  Rajah,*  as  they  preferred  to  call  him,  went  about 
the  place  giving  words  of  command  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and 
asserting  himself  with  as  much  impetuosity  as  if  he  had  been  an 
Eastern  Pasha  directing  a  household  of  slaves.  Everybody  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  no  one  more  so  than  the  ancient  Blandeye,  whose 
heart  sank  into  his  very  shiny  and  very  respectable  boots  every  time 
that  his  eye  encountered  that  of  the  new  editor.  Mr.  Camaby 
Twardle,  however,  was  so  intent  upon  his  work  of  newspaper  re- 
generation that  he  could  not  afford  to  take  notice  of  such  trifling 
things  as  these.  He  wrote  the  most  rousing  leaders  ;  now  calling 
upon  one  section  of  the  community  to  rise  against  a  crying  e\dl  that 
his  ever-vigilant  eye  had  ferreted  out,  now  urging  another  section  to 
annihilate  some  other  evil.  Within  a  month  the  whole  town  was  in 
arms  against  grievances  that  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  and  the 
liuddyford  Penetrator  began  to  make  a  noise  in  the  land. 

But  the  mutability  of  things  human  was  destined  to  receive 
illustration  even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle  and  the 
Ihuldifford  Penetrator,  Although  *  the  Rajah*  had  from  the  first 
forced  the  Blandeyes  and  their  entire  literary  staff  into  the  most 
abject  submission  to  his  own  imperious  will,  there  was  one  indivi- 
dual— none  other,  indeed,  than  the  overseer  of  the  printers — who 
would  not  jog  one  whit  faster  or  alter  his  old  plans  one  iota  to  please 
even  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle.  The  overseer's  name  was  Sampson 
Binks.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Penetrator  from  his  earlv 
boyhood,  and  had  always  preserved  a  calm  imperturbation  that  had 
won  him  the  soubriquet  of  *  Old  Steady.*  When  Mr.  Camaby 
Twardle  called  for  a  *  proof  *  of  his  article  on  *  The  Ruddyford  Main 
Sewer  and  the  Town  Council  Rats,*  the  overseer  would  simply  answer 
down  the  speaking-tube,  *  Very  w^ell.*  This  sort  of  curt  reply  was 
desperately  aggravating  to  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr. 
Camaby  Twardle.     *  I  want  the  proof  in  five  minutes  at  the  latest  !* 

*  the  Rajah*  would  shout,  mopping  the  beaded  drops  of  perspiration 
that  always  burst  out  upon  his  forehead  when  he  was  angered. 

*  Can*t  have  it  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,*  Binks  would 
answer  again  slowly.  *  Then  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Blandeye,  sir  !*  the 
editor  would  exclaim  furiously.  *  Speak  away,*  would  be  the 
muffled  reply  that  would  then  come  meandering  down  the  tube  and 
in  at  *  the  Rajah's*  right  ear ;  and  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle  would  rush 
into  his  editorial  lair,  and  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  would  inform 
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emjboc^  that  eame  into  his  room  that  he  would  '  stand  it  no 
longer.' 

Thne  eyents  went  on,  *  the  Bajah'  continmng  to  froth  and  frune 
at  Binka,  and  Binks  continoing  to  maintain  his  repose  and  serenity. 
Matters  were  hastened  to  a  ciisisy  howoTer,  by  an  occnrrence  which 
one  would  haye  thought  conld  hardly  haye  taken  place  in  a  news- 
paper office.  Mr.  Gamaby  Twardle  fell  in  loye.  He  was  going 
down  the  office-stairs  one  night,  when  he  came  upon  a  neatly-dressed 
pleasant-looking  yonng  lady,  who  he  condnded  had  been  doing 
bosiness  in  the  adyertisement  office.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  she  was 
a  goyemess  adyertising  for  a  place,  or,  better  still,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  adyertising  for  a  companion.  At  all  eyenljs  she 
was  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle  was  as  sudden  and  im- 
petuous in  falling  in  loye  with  her  and  pressing  his  suit  as  he  was 
about  things  in  general.  He  was  a  mental  and  physical  ayalanche, 
and  swept  before  him  eyerything  that  came  in  his  way.  Why  fate 
should  haye  put  this  sweet  young  creature  in  his  path  in  sucli  an 
unseemly  and  unaccountable  way,  was  as  strange  and  unfathomable 
a  mystery  as  that  '  the  Bajah'  was  capable  of  fiaUing  in  loye  at  all. 
He  was  not  handsome  by  any  means ;  he  was  not  courteous ;  he  was 
simply  a  great,  strong,  self-willed  fellow,  who  seemed  to  bend  eyery- 
thing to  his  own  purpose  just  because  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
so.  Binks  was  ^e  only  person  that  could  stand  against  this  extra- 
ordinary current  of  impetuosity. 

But  to  return  to  the  staircase  of  the  Penetrator  office.  Well, 
'  the  Rajah'  was  rushing  out  as  if  he  had  got  a  commission  to 
strangle  somebody  in  the  next  street,  when  he  stumbled  across  the 
before-mentioned  young  lady. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  miss,'  he  was  thoughtful  enough  to  observe 
as  his  foot  settled  upon  her  skirt,  and  abruptly  stopped  her  locomo- 
tion. 

She  answered  him  with  a  tender  smile  and  walked  on.  They 
reached  the  street  together,  and,  as  misfortune  would  have  it,  it  was 
raining. 

*  Cats  and  dogs !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle,  taking  a 
further  survey  of  the  young  face.     '  Haven't  you  got  an  umbrella  ?' 

*  No,  sir,'  was  the  timid  reply. 

*  Then  you  shall  have  either  the  half  or  the  whole  of  mine, 
that's  what  you  shall.     Which  shall  it  be  ?' 

i  But—' 

'  0,  perdition  seize  the  **  huts !"  where  do  you  want  to  go  ?' 

*  To  Diddlecote-lane,  sir.' 

'  Just  where  I  was  going  myself.  Now,  which  shall  it  be — the 
whole  or  half?' 

'  0,  I  don't  mind  walking  underneath  with  you,  I'm  sure,'  said 
the  girl,  and  off  they  went  through  the  rain. 
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Now  it  BO  happened  that  Mr.  Garnaby  Twardle  had  no  basineBB 
whatever  in  Diddlecote-Iane — indeed,  he  did  not  know  where  it  was. 
Bnt  he  made  a  very  pretty  business  of  the  jonmey,  nevertheless. 
The  distance  was  hardly  far  enough  to  permit  of  an  ordinary  mortal 
getting  beyond  the  conversational  border-line  which  is  represented 
by  weather  topics,  but  it  was  sufficiently  far  to  admit  of  a  man  of 
'  the  Rajah's*  extraordinary  capacity  accomplishing  the  most  won- 
derful feats.  He  disposed  of  the  weather  at  the  office-door  by  the 
simple  exclamation,  *  Cats  and  dogs  !'  In  the  first  hundred  yards  of 
the  journey  he  had  discovered  that  the  young  lady  was  heart- whole, 
and  that  she  lived  with  her  brother ;  in  the  next  hundred  yards  he 
had  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  he  had  seen  and  admired 
her  often  before  (a  brilliant  stretch  of  the  imagination) ;  in  the  third 
hundred  yards  he  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  to  his  seeing 
her  again ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  last  hundred  yards  he  had  got  to 
know  her  name,  which  gave  him  more  astonishment  than  all  the 
rest. 

They  were  standing  at  the  garden-gate,  ready  to  part,  the  rain 
all  the  time  trying  its  best  to  drown  their  voices  by  its  incessant 
patter  upon  the  top  of  the  umbrella  under  which  the  two  were 
sheltering. 

'  Is  this  your  house  ?'  he  asked. 

at  is.' 

*  And  what  is  the  pretty  name  that  I  am  to  treasure  up  in  my 
heart  from  this  moment  ?     What  do  they  call  you  ?' 

'  Sarah.' 

Sarah  was  not  the  prettiest  of  names,  it  must  be  admitted ;  but 
'  the  Rajah*  thought  proper  to  say  it  was,  and  that  was  enough. 

'  And  the  other  name  ?'  he  entreated. 

'Sinks.' 

'Binks!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle.  'Why  that's  the 
name  of — * 

*  Your  overseer ;  yes,  he's  my  brother.  I*ve  just  been  with  the 
dear  fellow*s  supper.' 

Now  if,  up  to  that  instant,  there  was  a  person  in  the  world 
whom  *  the  Rajah'  hated,  that  person  was  Binks  ;  if,  up  to  that 
time,  there  was  an  individual  living  whom  Mr.  Carnaby  Twardle 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  degraded  to  the  lowest  depths,  that 
individual  was  Binks.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  power 
had  love,  or  some  other  passion,  over  his  feelings  that  he  vowed  to 
Sarah  Binks  that  there  did  not  exist  a  man  on  earth  for  whom  he 
had  greater  respect,  or  whom  he  was  more  anxious  to  serve,  than 
her  brother,  the  overseer.  This  did  more  to  advance  '  the  Rajah*  in 
Sarah's  estimation  than  everything  else  that  he  had  said ;  and  when 
they  bade  each  other  'good-night,'  she  really  felt  as  if  she  had 
known  the  editor  for  years,  and  her  heart  was  more  tenderly  inclined 
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to  Mm  tliin  it  had  erer  been  befinre  towards  anyone  bat  her  broihar. 
Fading  thna,  ahe  thought  it  a  great  hardship  that '  the  Bajah'  should 
extract  £rom  her  a  promise  ^t  she  would  not,  *  at  present/  say 
mything  about  their  meeting  to  her  brother. 

Time  wore  on,  and  opportunities  were  frequently  found  for  Mr. , 
Carnal^  Twardle  and  Sarah  Sinks  to  meet.  Sarah  sometimes  tried 
to  engage  her  brother  in  conyenation  about  the  editor,  but  Binks 
declined  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all.  But  the  murder  got  out 
at  last :  Binks  discovered  *  the  Bajah'  and  Sarah  walking  in  the 
fields  together  in  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  evening.  He  stormed, 
he  rayed — nay,  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  he  swore — and  there 
was  peace  no  more  in  the  house  of  Binks.  By  this  time,  howeyer, 
loye  had  completely  conquered  the  heart  of  poor  Sarah  Binks,  and 
her  brother  mig^t  as  weU  haye  tried  to  make  her  belieye  that  ha 
himself  was  a  villain  as  to  conyince  her  that  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle 
was  other  than  sincere. 

Meanwhile  'the  Bajah'  continued  to  conduct  the  Ruddyford 
Penetrator  on  such  energetic  principles  as  ensured  excited  attention. 
There  was  not  a  public  office  in  the  borough  that  his  pen  did  not 
assail,  not  a  public  man  that  he  did  not  scarify.  Actions  for  libel 
were  threatoned  almost  daily,  and  personal  chastisement  would  doubt- 
less have  been  resorted  to  had  there  been  any  one  who  dared  to 
tackle  the  editor.  Mr.  Blandeye  sen.  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair  every  morning  when  he  read  the  flaming  sentimente  that 
his  new  editor  thought  proper  to  express.  Once  or  twice  he  sum- 
moned up  courage  enough  to  go  into  *  the  Bajah's'  room  for  the 
purpose  of  remonstrating,  but  there  was  such  a  look  of  mingled 
detormination  and  defiance  in  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle's  eye  that  the 
proprietor  did  not  dare  to  murmur  a  protest  of  any  kind.  The 
junior  Blandeyes  were  quite  as  powerless,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
paper  were  slipping  out  of  their  hands  entirely.  But  a  burst-up 
came  at  last.  Three  writs  for  libel  were  served  upon  the  ancient 
Blandeye  in  one  day.  The  proprietor  then  retired  to  the  sea-side, 
carrying  them  in  his  pocket.  From  the  safe  distance  of  eighty 
miles  Mr.  Blandeye  at  length  made  bold  to  speak,  or  rather  to 
write.  What  it  was  that  Mr.  Blandeye  wrote  has  never  been  fully 
divulged,  but,  judging  from  its  effect,  it  must  have  been  something 
decided. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  scene  of  great  commotion 
at  the  Penetrator  office.  When  *  the  Bajah'  read  Mr.  Blandeye's 
letter  from  the  sea-side  his  eyes  began  to  roll,  his  brow  grew  sud- 
denly humid,  his  hands  became  clenched,  and  he  smashed  to  pow- 
der a  little  cloud  of  flies  that  at  that  moment  happened  to  stray 
upon  his  desk.  He  then  took  six  strides  into  the  sub-editor's  room 
(a  distance  of  ton  and  a  half  yards),  and  called  all  the  young  Bland- 
eyes  then  and  there  assembled  (seven  in  number)  wretohes,  curs^ 
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nunions,  dolts,  jack-pnddings,  and  things  of  that  pleasant  kind  ; 
after  which  he  stalked  from  the  Penetrator  office,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

That  night  Binks  was  heard  to  chuckle  over  the  downfall  of 
'  the  Rajah,'  for  he  imagined  that  not  only  would  the  office  be  left 
in  peace,  but  that  his  sister  would,  by  the  sudden  decamping  of  her 
editor-lover,  have  her  eyes  opened  to  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle's  perfidy. 
But  not  many  hours  afterwards  Binks  set  his  thoughts  to  a  different 
tune,  and  showed  a  greater  anxiety  to  look  upon  the  face  of  '  the 
Rajah'  than  he  had  ever  done  before  :  he  inquired  for  the  late  editor 
in  every  possible  direction,  but  without  success ;  and  at  last  Binks 
was  forced  to  confess  that  his  sister  had  disappeared  simultaneously 
with  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle.  Out  of  consideration  for  Binks's  long 
services  the  story  of  the  elopement  was  kept  out  of  the  Penetrator 
— ^by  this  time  people  had  begun  to  pun  upon  its  name,  and  call  it 
the  *  Penny  Traitor' — but  Binks  thenceforward  became  morose  and 
dejected.  A  letter  came  from  his  sister,  of  course,  but  there  twas 
little  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  it.  It  gave  no  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  elopers ;  it  simply  said  that  she  had  taken  the  only 
step  that  seemed  open  to  her  to  secure  her  own  and  *  her  darling's' 
happiness  ;  that  she  hoped  her  brother  would  not  fret,  and  that  as 
soon  as  she  and  her  husband  got  settled  she  would  write'  again. 
But  weeks  and  months  went  by  and  no  further  letter  arrived,  and 
Binks  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Every  day  of  his  life,  after  the 
disappearance  of  his  sister,  he  vowed  that  if  ever  he  met  *  the  Rajah* 
again  he  would  murder  him  ;  and  he  looked  and  felt  as  if  he  meant 
what  he  said. 

Had  the  hated  '  Rajah'  never  come  upon  the  scene  it  is  possible 
that  Sampson  Binks  would  have  ended  his  days  in  the  service  of  the 
Blandeyes ;  but  everything  now  looked  so  blank  and  miserable  to 
him  that  he  grew  restless,  and  longed  for  change.  About  four 
months  after  the  elopement,  chance  threw  under  his  eye  an  advertise- 
ment, which  ran  as  follows  : 

*  India. — Wanted  immediately  for  the  Calcutta  Examiner  an 
editor,  sub-editor,  and  overseer.  Good  salaries,  and  passages  paid. 
None  but  thoroughly  competent  men  need  apply.  Address,  X.  L., 
Slatters's  News-rooms,  Cheapside,  E.G.* 

Binks  wrote  for  the  overseer's  post,  and,  to  his  surprise,  got  it, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  on  his  way  to  Calcutta.  In  an  inter- 
view that  he  had  in  London  with  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper  he  was  told  that  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  an 
editor,  but  that  one  would  probably  follow  by  the  next  mail.  The 
new  sub-editor  had  gone  already. 

The  change  from  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  Ruddyford  Pene- 
trator and  the  companionship  of  well-known  English  faces  to  the 
scorching  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  Calcutta  Examiner  and 
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the  oompanionBhip  of  a  roomful  of  Hindoos  was  Toxy  great  indeed. 
What  with  the  seonrge  of  the  mosquitoes  and  the  strange  manners 
and  apeeeh  of  the  natiTes,  what  with  being  roasted  by  day  and  boiled 
by  nighty  Binks  did  not  get  very  speedily  acclimatised*  Still  there 
was  change  in  all  this,  and  that  was  what  he  had  longed  for ;  so  he 
snbmitted  to  the  roasting  and  boiling,  the  magic  and  mystery,  and 
tried  to  appear  contented.  The  sab-editor — ^Wagstaff — was  a  jolly 
bSioWy  and  he  and  Binks  got  on  amasdngly  together.  The  English 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Calcutta  Examiner  liyed  together  in  a 
palatial  residence  attached  to  the  o£Sces,  and  were  as  comfortably 
housed  as  they  well  could  be.  Of  a  night,  when  the  jackals  could 
be  heard  howling  in  the  distance,  Binks,  Wagstaff,  and  another 
English  emplayi — ^Dabbs,  a  reporter — woidd  sit  in  the  laige  draw- 
ing-room, chatting  and  smoking,  while  three  or  four  natives  tried, 
in  their  sleepy  fashion,  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  waving  punkahs 
above  the  heads  of  the  Englishmen.  Dabbs  would  tell  Uvely  stories 
of  how  the  late  editor,  sub-editor,  and  overseer  had  all  died  of  fever 
within  a  month ;  how  when  retiring  to  rest  of  a  night  they  some- 
times found  their  beds  usurped  by  snakes  ;  how  a  tiger  would  now 
and  again  run  off  with  a  compositor  in  his  mouth,  and  the  luckless 
type-setter  returned  no  more  to  his  'case;'  and  how  it  was  the 
joQiest  and  most  exciting  life  that  was  to  be  had  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. Then  they  would  talk  of  the  coming  editor,  wonder  how 
long  it  would  take  the  climate  to  *  do  for'  him,  &c.  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
Binks  would  get  talking  of  the  once  editor  of  the  Tungaloqjah  Senti- 
nel, and  of  his  sister ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  one  in  the 
ofSce  of  the  Examiner  who  had  ever  known  or  heard  of '  the  Bajah ;' 
and  it  seemed  to  Binks  sometimes  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  coming 
away  from  England  without  making  a  further  attempt  to  trace  the 
pair.  In  due  course  an  intimation  reached  the  o£Sce  that  the  new 
editor  was  on  his  way,  but  no  information  was  vouchsafed  as  to  who 
he  was  or  where  he  came  from. 

One  day,  however,  while  Binks  was  quietly  superintending  his 
dusky  slaves,  a  boy  came  and  informed  him  that  the  new  editor  had 
arrived,  and  wanted  to  see  '  Mr.  Overseer.'  Binks  felt  very  indif- 
ferent as  to  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor ;  but  civility  de- 
manded that  he  should  go  down  and  see  him.    He  went. 

As  he  approached  the  editor's  apartment — which  was  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  composing-room — he  heard  the  heavy 
tread  of  some  one  walking  to  and  fro  inside.  But  Binks  heeded 
heavy  treads  as  little  as  light  treads,  and  was  no  more  excited  at  the 
thought  of  being  introduced  to  a  new  editor  than  if  he  had  been 
going  to  meet  his  most  familiar  friend.  He  knocked  at  the  editor's 
door,  and  a  native  servant  appeared  and  invited  him  forward.  The 
overseer  entered,  and  at  that  instant  the  editor's  room  presented  a 
dramatic  tableau  of  great  power.     The  editor  uttered  ou^  Ntotdi  «aA 
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Binks  uttered  two ;  they  both  strack  attitudes,  and  the  picture 
complete ;  horror,  amazement,  defiance,  hatred,  and  revenge  were 
all  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  now  confronted  each  other. 
As  for  the  youthful  native,  he  ran  away  in  terror  as  soon  as  the 
tableau  was  formed  ;  he  had  evidently  no  taste  that  way. 

'  Binks  1' 

'  The  Rajah !' 

These  were  the  words  that  the  two  men  uttered,  and  Binks  and 
'  the  Rajah'  were  the  two  men  who  uttered  them. 

Tes,  the  new  editor  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle. 

If  the  two  actors  in  the  foregoing  tableau  had  been  on  the  stage 
instead  of  in  real  life  they  would  at  this  point  have  indulged  in  simul- 
taneous '  asides/  expressive  of  their  profound  surprise  at  having  met 
so  strangely ;  but,  much  as  they  marvelled  at  being  thus  brought 
face  to  face,  there  were  other  feelings  to  satisfy — on  the  part  of 
Binks  at  least — before  that  of  mere  curiosity. 

*  Where's  my  sister,  villain  ?'  cried  Binks. 

'  I  refuse  to  answer  any  question  put  to  me  in  such  a  disrespect- 
fdl  manner  as  that,'  said  '  the  Rajah,'  with  emphasis. 

'  Refuse  to  answer !'  returned  Binks  scornfully.  '  What  right 
have  you  to  refuse  to  answer  ?' 

'  The  right  of  doing  as  I  please,'  answered  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle 
coolly. 

*  Scoundrel !' 

*  Listen  two  minutes,'  said  *  the  Rajah.'  '  I'm  chief  in  com- 
mand here,  Mr.  Sampson  Binks ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform 
you,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  have  full  authority  to  choose  my 
own  stafif  and  to  dismiss  my  underlings  as  I  may  be  inclined.  This 
is  no  Penetrator  office,  I  can  assure  you.' 

'  You  shall  not  have  the  chance  of  dismissing  me ;  I  dismiss 
myself — here — now.  I  would  sooner  die  on  the  roadside  than 
work  with  such  a  wretch  as  vou.' 

*  Perhaps ;  but  listen  further,  and  be  warned,  Binks.  India  is 
a  queer  place  to  play  at  revenge  in,  and  an  editor  has  more  weapons 
at  his  beck  and  call  than  a  mere  overseer  of  printers  could  ever 
hope  to  have.  Besides,  even  without  extraneous  aid,  I  am,  you 
must  allow,  more  than  a  match  for  you,  Binks;*  and  *  the  Rajah' 
stretched  his  arms  and  legs  to  their  utmost  extent,  to  show  what 
an  immense  amount  of  muscular  energy  he  had  at  command. 

Whether  this  display  of  muscularity  frightened  Binks,  or  whether 
the  innate  tenderness  of  his  heart  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed 
any  longer,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  however  it  was,  his  next  speech 
was  set  to  a  diflferent  key : 

*  You  have  w^recked  my  life,'  he  said ;  '  you  have  made  me 
miserable  and  unhappy.  I  loved  my  sister,  sir ;  we — but  tell  me, 
where  ia  she  ?' 
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'  The  Bqah'  seemed  mollified  by  the  pathetic  torn  whioh  Binke's 
ipeeoh  had  taken,  and  his  iace  aasamed  a  most  strange  ai^eot. 

'  Where  is  she,  Mr.  Twardle  ?'  Sinks  entreated. 

Mr.  Gamaby  Twardle's  eyes  gave  a  weird  twinkle^  and  then,  as 
ifstraek  with  sodden  remorse  and  grief^  he  bent  his  head  and  ooyeired 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

'  Has  anything  happened  to  her  ?'  implored  Binks. 

*  The  Bajah'  remained  silent,  his  face  still  buried  in  his  hands. 
'  tihe  is  dead !     Yon  have  killed  her !'  cried  Binks. 

The  editor  tottered,  speechless,  to  his  chair,  and  sank  into  it  as 
if  overwhelmed. 

Binks'a  face  grew  strangely  convolsed,  and  he  shouted,  '  0,  you 
murderer !     But  your  life  shall  pay  for  this.' 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Gamaby  Twardle  jumped  up  in  apparent 
age,  and  although  he  seemed  to  have  been  weeping,  his  eyes  were 
nndimmed  with  tears.  However,  he  now  rushed  at  Binks,  and 
almost  before  the  oyerseer  could  o&r  any  resistance*  Binks  fialt 
himself  bound  hand  and  foot  with  a  strong  rope.  Nor  did  *  the 
Bqah'  stop  at  this.  He  then  most  completely  blindfolded  Binks 
and  tied  a  bandage  round  his  mouth,  so  that  he  could  nttther  see 
nor  speak. 

*  Now,  sir,  you  are  in  my  power,'  whispered  the  editor  in  Binks's 
ear.  '  I  can  either  throw  you  into  the  river  or  drop  you  into  the 
back  garden,  to  wait  while  a  stray  snake  or  tiger  comes  up.  And 
now  listen,  for  the  third  and  last  time.  You  want  to  know  what 
has  become  of  your  sister ;  once  for  all,  I  shall  7iot  tell  you  /* 

Binks  groaned. 

Mr.  Gamaby  Twardle  now  stealthily  left  the  room,  locking  the 
door  after  bim ;  and  immediately  afterwards  Binks  fancied  he  heard 
a  scream  at  the  far  end  of  the  building. 

In  another  minute  the  editor  returned,  and  Binkd  could  hear 
that  he  had  brought  some  one  with  him.  The  poor  overseer  doubt- 
less imagined  that  his  despatch  would  now  be  speedy.  He  gave 
one  last  despairing  struggle  to  free  himself,  but  all  in  vain. 

'  Mr.  Sampson  Binks,'  said  '  the  Bajah*  solemnly,  '  I  have 
brought  your  executioner.  If  you  have  any  last  request  to  make, 
you  arc  now  at  liberty  to  make  it ;  but  the  better  to  enable  you  to 
prefer  it,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  remove  this  bandage  from  your 
mouth ;  and  the  better  to  enable  you  to  meet  your  doom  with  open 
eyes,  I  will  also  condescend  to  remove  this  other  bandage  from  your 
optics.' 

That  instant  there  was  a  scream  of  joy  and  a  rush,  and  a  pair 
of  feminine  arms  were  thrown  round  Binks's  neck,  and  a  pair  of  soft 
feminine  lips  covered  his  cheeks  and  forehead  with  kisses. 

•Sarah!' 

'  Sampson !' 
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More  kisses  and  embraces  followed  these  ejacnlations,  and  '  the 
Bajah'  watched  the  proceedings  with  keen  enjoyment. 

Five  minutes  sufSced  to  set  all  crooked  matters  straight.  Sarah 
told  the  whole  story  of  her  elopement  and  marriage  with  *  the  Rajah  ;' 
how  for  a  time  they  had  lived  in  London,  and  how  eventually  Car- 
naby  had  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Calcutta  Examiner ^  and 
she  had  come  out  with  him ;  and  he  was  the  kindest  and  best  of 
men,  and  she  was  the  happiest  and  most  affectionate  of  women. 
Of  course  she  had  written  to  her  brother  more  than  once,  and  of 
course  the  letters  had  miscarried.  Now,  however,  they  would  sing 
'  U  segreto  per  esser  felice*  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

They  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  in  the  after-time  about  the  joke 
played  by  Mr.  Camaby  Twardle  upon  Binks  when  they  had  that 
surprising  encounter  in  the  editor's  room ;  but  Binks  soon  learned  to 
love  *  the  Bajah'  with  an  affection  only  second  to  that  which  his 
sister  bore  1dm.  They  still  remain  at  Calcutta,  the  only  change 
worth  chronicling  being  that  Binks  has  now  been  promoted  to  the 
sub-editorship,  vice  Wagstaff,  carried  off  by  a  tiger,  and  has  also 
been  advanced  to  an  uncleship,  both  of  which  ofSces  he  fills  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  '  The  Bajah'  has  learned  to  abate  his 
editorial  ferocity  somewhat  since  he  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  Ruddyford  Penetrator ;  and  the  Blandeyes  have  at  last  got  an 
editor  who  is  an  adept  at  writing  with  an  eminently  Christian  sim- 
plicity ;   and  '  there  is  a  time  of  rest.' 
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Scene:  A  DSAWDia-BOOM  IN  ▲  Ck>l»TBT  HOUBB. 

PBmmagei:  Tbm  Qeahdmothkb  {jtpedking\  thb  QBANDGHiuiBnr  QmiUi). 

Tn,  my  deftTBy  it  certamly  has  been  a  yery  dreary  winter's  day — 
snow  without  and  dismal  £Etces  within.  I  can  qnite  understand  that 
jon  are  sick  of  the  fnTolity  of  bagatelle,  and  weary  with  the  hard 
woik  of  chess.  Gome  to  the  fire,  then,  and  let  ns  enliven  the  eyen- 
ing  with  a  little  cheerful  chat.  A  story  ?  0,  but  what  a  tax  on  the 
dd  woman's  brains !  I  did  not  bargain  for  that.  The  story  of  Thor- 
leigh  Moat  ?  You  haye  neyer  heard  it  properly  ?  Ah,  well,  I  daresay 
not ;  it  all  happened  so  long  ago,  and  for  years  it  gave  me  so  much 
pain  to  hear  it  aUuded  to,  that  the  subject  was  forbidden,  and  at  last 
ilmost  forgotten.  Now  that  all  is  softened  by  Time's  'effiMsing 
flngera,'  I  can  bear  to  think  of  it  with  the  mehmeholy  interest  one 
feds  in  a  tragedy  represented  on  the  stage.  Ah,  I  can  scarcely 
beUeve  that  I  eyer  was  a  wild  impulsiye  girl,  and  the  heroine  of  so 
terrible  a  tale. 

Stir  the  fire,  and  let  us  have  a  ruddy  blaze  to  warm  our  limbs 
and  cheer  our  hearts.  No,  don't  ring  for  the  lamp ;  there's  plenty 
of  light  to  tell  a  story  by — the  fire  blazes  merrily. 

Now  little  Fan  and  Tommy  had  better  go  up  to  the  nursery. 
Tcs,  dears,  it  would  not  amuse  you  at  all ;  and  here  are  some  goodies 
to  sweeten  exile.  Good-night,  little  ones.  And  now,  you  '  children 
of  a  larger  growth/  come  near,  and  listen  with  all  your  ears. 

You  must  know  my  father  and  mother  lived  in  London,  and  my 
brother  and  I  were  their  only  children.  My  brother,  several  years 
the  elder,  went  into  the  Royal  Navy  at  an  early  age ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  my  mother's  delicate  health  and  nervous 
temperament,  it  was  thought  advisable,  for  both  our  sakes,  to  send 
me  to  school  abroad.  0,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  about 
my  school-days  at  Geneva  now ;  you  have  heard  of  all  my  pranks 
there  over  and  over  again.  I  will  begin  when  I  was  fifteen,  and  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  England  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my 
father.  Going  on  business  to  the  north,  the  coach  in  which  he 
travelled  was  overturned :  he  was  thrown  on  his  head,  and  never 
spoke  again. 

I  found  my  mother  in  agonies  of  grief,  which  deepened  into  utter 
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despair  whon,  a  few  months  later,  we  heard  of  my  brother*s  death  by 
fever  in  a  foreign  port.  Two  such  shocks  proved  too  much  for  her 
delicate  frame,  and  she  died  before  I  had  completed  my  seventeenth 
year,  leaving  me  an  orphan  indeed. 

I  see  tears  in  some  of  your  dear  young  eyes.  Yes,  my  darlings, 
it  was  indeed  sad  to  be  left  as  I  was,  still  almost  a  child,  alone  in 
the  world ;  for  I  really  was  alone.  I  had  but  few  relatives,  and  with 
those  few  I  was — in  consequence  of  the  time  I  had  spent  abroad  and 
my  mother's  ill-health  since  my  return,  which  had  prevented  her 
seeing  any  company — totally  unacquainted. 

I  found  myself  mistress  of  a  competent  though  not  a  large  for- 
tune, and  I  and  my  worldly  possessions  were  entrusted  to  the 
guidance  of  my  nearest  relative,  my  father's  elder  brother,  who  always 
lived  on  the  family  estate  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  to  his  resi- 
dence, Thorleigh  Moat,  I  was  to  travel,  in  the  companionship  of  an 
old  and  faithful  servant,  aa  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  completed. 

I  shall  pass  over  my  journey,  which  was  tedious  but  quite  un- 
eventful, and  proceed  at  once  to  tell  you  of  Thorleigh  Moat,  and  my 
arrival  there. 

You  must  remember  there  were  no  railroads  in  those  days  to 
whirl  us  across  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  day's  journey  that  I  opened  my  weary  eyes  as  the  post- 
chaise  stopped  before  the  gates. 

I  had  often  heard  of  Thorleigh  Moat,  and  my  mother,  who  had 
been  there  on  a  visit  soon  after  her  marriage,  loved  to  expatiate  on 
the  beauty  and  venerable  antiquity  of  this  home  of  her  husband's 
family ;  but  no  description  had  prepared  me  for  what  I  then  beheld, 
and  I  fear  that  I  shall  fail  to  convey  to  your  minds  a  just  idea  of  the 
scene  which  greeted  my  eyes  on  that  lovely  autumn  evening.  I  am 
to  try  ?  So  I  will.  Well,  then,  picture  to  yourselves  a  stately  dwell- 
ing of  the  Middle  Ages,  rearing  its  head  unscathed  amid  the  common- 
place buildings  of  the  present  day.  It  was  a  large  square  building, 
with  courtyard  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  its  moat,  broad,  deep, 
and  clear,  as  when  it  formed  a  necessary  defence  against  the  enemy. 
The  mansion  was  of  various  periods  and  styles  of  architecture,  but  none, 
I  believe,  later  than  the  reigns  of  the  last  Tudors ;  all  in  good  order 
and  repair,  but  undesecrated  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  modem  taste. 
It  was  a  fossil  mansion ;  a  ghost  of  the  past  reappearing  in  the  day- 
light of  modern  civilisation ;  a  castle  wherein  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
might  awaken  from  dreams  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  drawbridge  existed  no  longer,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by 
a  regular  bridge,  with  a  gate  at  either  end,  and  over  it  I  passed  into 
the  interior. 

The  outside  had  struck  me  chiefly  for  its  well-preserved  antiquity, 
bat  on  alighting  from  the  carriage  in  the  courtyard  I  was  absolutely 
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dazded  by  fhe  beaaty  of  the  scene.  The  architectme  was,  as  I  hare 
saidy  pictnresqiie  and  yarioos,  but  here  the  gardener's  art  had  oon* 
tribnted  not  a  little  to  the  effect  by  the  splendid  creepers  which  draped 
the  walls  on  every  side.  The  tower  which  snrmonnted  tiie  entrance 
was  a  perfect  p^mid  of  gorgeoos  blossoms.  The  American  creepeif, 
then  displaying  its  finest  scarlet  hues,  flashed  throng^  masses  of 
monthly  roses  and  garlands  of  some  lovely  white  dastering  plant, 
while  geraniums,  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen,  glowed  and 
bloomed  around.  0,  yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say :  '  There  were 
no  Giants  in  those  days.*  No,  nor  *  Tom  Thumbs,'  nor  *  FtogmoreB,* 
nor  any  of  the  grandly-named  blossoms  of  the  last  half-century ; 
— ^indeed,  I  believe  they  have  all  been  changed  into  Pelargoniums 
since  I  was  young — ^but  for  all  that  I  shall  live  and  die  in  the  belief 
that  no  flowers  ever  bloomed  like  those  which  beautified  old  Thorleigh 
Moat.  You  see,  like  all  old  fogies  (is  there  a  female  fogy  ?),  I  fancy 
that  the  objects  which  I  beheld  without  spectacles  were  fax  finer 
than  any  these  dim  eyes  can  see  nowadays. 

All  sorts  of  images  presented  themselves  to  my  young  mind  as 
I  looked  upon  this  life  and  beauty  glowing  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
past :  a  hoary  monarch  in  his  coronation  robes,  a  fur  corpse  tricked 
out  for  the  grave  in  bridal  dress,  a  ghost '  revisiting  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon ;'  while  Nature  seemed  pleased  with  the  work  and  har- 
monised the  whole. 

I  discovered  subsequently  that  my  uncle  cherished  this  home  of 
his  ancestors  with  equal  love  and  pride,  and  that  to  his  good  taste 
and  care  were  chiefly  owing  its  beautiful  appearance  and  fine  preser- 
vation. 

I  begaiv  to  wonder  who  would  welcome  me  to  this  enchanted 
palace.  The  '  Beauty'  had  arrived,  but  where  was  the  '  Beast'  ? 
Ah,  you  may  laugh,  you  wicked  ones,  but  I  was  a  beauty  half  a 
century  ago.     Ay,  as  you  boys  say,  *  and  no  mistake.' 

Well,  my  wonder  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  looking  round  ad- 
miringly, through  an  archway  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  I 
had  entered  I  spied  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  high  clipped  hedges 
and  terraces  of  velvet  turf,  and  advancing  down  its  slopes  a  handsome 
man  of  middle  age,  who,  from  his  likeness  to  my  father,  I  knew  at 
once  to  be  my  uncle.  He  crossed  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  moat 
and  took  me  in  his  arms. 

0,  how  my  heart  warmed  towards  him  as  he  folded  me  to  his 
breast,  and  welcomed  me  as  a  daughter  to  his  house.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  indeed  found  a  father  again.  The  poor  fledgling,  fallen  from 
the  nest  and  left  fluttering  on  the  ground,  had  found  a  fostering 
hand  to  warm  and  cherish  it. 

He  led  me  into  the  house.  We  passed  first  through  an  ancient 
dining-hall,  with  large  windows,  in  which  holy  saints  and  unholy- 
looking  warriors  made  dim  the  light  of  day,  and  o\d  o^en  ieX^^^ 
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looked  as  aneomfortable  as  the  warmest  lover  of  the  antiqae  could 
desire;  and  thence,  by  many  mysterious  stairs  and  winding  galleries, 
to  a  room  furnished  in  more  modem  style,  with  soft  luxurious  arm- 
chairs, and  windows  that  let  the  sunshine  in,  and  draperies  of  vivid 
hues. 

There,  engaged  in  some  feminine  occupation,  sat  my  aunt — a 
pleasing-looking  woman,  though  it  struck  me,  I  remember,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  care  sat  on  her  brow.  She  welcomed  me  as  kindly 
as  my  uncle,  thereby  removing  from  my  mind  a  lurking  anxiety,  for 
the  little  I  had  heard  about  her  had  rather  alarmed  me. 

She  had  been  married- to  my  uncle  only  a  few  years,  and  neither 
my  father  nor  my  mother  had  ever  seen  her.  She  had  been  a 
widow  with  one  son  and  a  handsome  fortune ;  and  a  report  had 
reached  us  that  she  was,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  a  masterful 
woman,  and  ruled  my  good  but  rather  indolent  uncle  most  despoti- 
cally. 

However  this  might  be,  to  me  she  then  seemed  all  gracious 
kindness,  and  to  her  husband  sweet  wifely  submission ;  and  the  only 
drawback  to  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  my  present  lot  was  the 
information  that  her  son,  the  young  Osmund  Ray,  was  for  the  time 
absent — for  the  same  report  that  brought  an  account  of  my  aunt's 
disposition  had  spoken  of  the  beauty  and  talents  of  this  youth,  and 
I  naturally  longed  for  the  companionship  of  one  of  my  own  age. 

Next  day,  refreshed  by  a  good  night's  rest,  I  longed  to  explore 
my  new  abode,  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  my 
uncle  wished  no  better  task  than  to  be  my  guide — his  interest  in 
me  and  his  pride  in  the  old  place  combining  to  make  it  indeed  a 
*  labour  of  love.' 

The  house  was,  all  together,  very  large ;  but  much  of  it,  kept 
up  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  form,  was  of  course  useless  for  modern 
requirements.  There  were  many  rooms  for  which  no  use  could  now 
be  assigned,  with  strange  medicBval  names,  which  clung  to  them, 
though  sometimes  the  very  meaning  was  lost,  except  to  learned 
antiquaries.  My  uncle  explained  everything,  but  still  I  re- 
mained in  rather  a  puzzled  though  pleased  frame  of  mind ;  more 
delighted  with  the  picturesque  and  poetical  view,  than  edified 
by  all  the  archsBological  learning  my  uncle  poured  into  my  ears. 
Of  all  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  I  was  most  struck  with  the 
ancient  chapel,  certainly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  building, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  curious.  My  uncle  told  me  it  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  some  particular  style  of  Gothic  architecture  with 
a  long  name,  which  at  this  moment  I  forget — a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence,  as  I  believe  you  would  none  of  you  be  much  the  wiser 
for  hearing  it.  It  was  enough  for  me,  and  it  must  be  for  you,  that 
the  chapel  was  beautiful,  and,  better  still,  was  haunted.  Need  I 
B&j  more  to  make  it  thoroughly  interesting  ? 
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This  ehapel  was  kept  in  exquisite  order  and  repair,  with  its 
fiunily  pew,  a  kind  of  gsJIeiy — ^its  seats  for  retainers  anddomesticSy 
with  cushions  and  curtains,  and  all  appliances  and  means  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  to  which  the  fiBunily  had  clang  till 
quite  modem  times,  although,  as  my  uncle  kept  no  chaplain,  diTine 
serrice  was  now  never'  performed  here  ;  but  most  interesting  of  all 
to  me,  near  the  entrance  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  into  a  belfry, 
whence  a  door  opened  upon  the  moat,  said  to  haye  been  used  in 
time  of  danger  as  a  mode  of  escape  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle ;  in  what  way  I  could  not  discover,  unless  they  swam  the 
moat,  and  then  escaped  the  enemies  on  the  other  side.  But  for 
probability  I  cared  nothing ;  improbabilities — the  wilder  the  better 
— charmcNl  me  fSur  more  than  any  matter-of-fiict  statement,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  early  youth,  and  I  begged  for  the  ghost  story,  and 
listened  to  it  with  a  throbbing  heart  and  trembling  frame.  And  now 
you  may  listen  in  your  turn. 

Some  hapless  priest,  in  times  of  persecution,  had  been  assassin- 
ated in  that  belfry  while  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  ropes  to  give  the 
alarm  to  his  friends  on  the  other  side,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
moat ;  and  it  was  said  that  often  at  the  hour  when  he  met  his  &te 
he  was  seen  to  glide  up  the  stairs  into  the  belfry,  when  the  eager 
listener  might  hear  a  fiunt  ringing  of  bells,  mingled  with  angry 
voices,  and  then  a  fearfiil  splash  in  the  waters  of  the  moat. 

Such  was  the  tale  which  my  uncle  told  me  with  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity, but  yet  with  a  certain  lurkiDg  pride  in  the  tradition, 
for  to  an  old  family,  legends  of  this  kind  are  like  fringe  upon  a  costly 
garment,  a  necessary  finish  to  its  splendour  and  completeness. 

We  went  that  morning  all  over  the  building.  It  was  at  that 
time,  I  believe,  for  its  size,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  feudal 
architecture  in  England.  It  now  only  serves  as  a  residence  for  the 
steward  who  looks  after  the  estate,  and  the  noble  mansion  has,  I 
hear,  lost  all  its  character  and  beauty. 

But  to  return  to  the  past.  As  the  place  then  appeared  it  took 
firm  hold  on  my  romantic  imagination,  and,  well  read  in  tales  of  chi- 
valry as  I  was,  I  felt  myself  transformed  into  a  noble  chatelaine,  and 
almost  expected  to  see  a  knight  come  '  pricking  o'er  the  plain'  to  do 
battle  for  my  charms.  My  uncle  was  much  amused,  and  still  more 
pleased  with  my  enthusiasm,  and  I  really  believe  that  if  I  had  been 
the  most  artful  girl  in  the  world,  and  had  studied  my  part  before- 
hand, I  could  not  have  succeeded  better  in  winning  his  regard.  My 
aunt  too,  perhaps  influenced  by  him,  seemed  to  take  me  to  her 
heart.  I  was  accepted  as  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  treated 
with  the  most  considerate  afiection.  The  terrible  wounds  my  heart 
had  sufiered  in  the  loss  of  all  my  nearest  relatives  were  soon  almost 
healed.  With  the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth  I  recovered  my  a^iritA^ 
and  bloomed  like  a  rose  in  the  fi^sh  country  air. 
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Another  cause  too  contributed  perhaps  to  bring  back  life  and 
joy  to  my  heart — the  companionship  and  iittentions  of  a  yery 
amiable  and  pleasing  yoang  man. 

Thorleigh  Moat  was  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  but  not  very 
populous  part  of  the  country.  The  estates  were  large,  the  houses 
widely  scattered,  and  no  important  town  within  reach.  Our  only  near 
neighbour  was  a  young  baronet,  who  generaUy  resided  on  his  estate, 
which  joined  my  uncle's.  He  had  not  before  been  very  intimate 
with  the  family  at  the  Moat,  but  happening  to  call  a  few  days  after 
my  arrival,  he  found  me — I  suppose  I  may  say  it  now  without  vanity 
— so  much  to  his  taste,  that  he  soon  repeated  his  visit,  and  after  a 
short  time  was  constantly  in  the  house. 

Without  transcendent  talents  or  remarkable  good  looks,  he  was 
a  fine  manly  fellow,  with  plenty  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  and 
an  honest  upright  character.  What  more  should  the  heart  of  woman 
desire  ?  I  took  great  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  that  feeling  would, 
no  doubt,  soon  have  ripened  into  love,  when  an  event  happened 
which  completely  *  changed  the  spirit  of  my  dream.* 

This  event  was  the  sudden  return  of  my  aunt's  son,  my  cousin, 
as  I  called  him,  to  Thorleigh  Moat. 

I  had  not  heard  that  he  was  expected ;  when  one  day,  return- 
ing from  a  long  ride,  and  going  into  the  garden  to  seek  my  aunt, 
who  spent  much  of  her  time  there,  I  found  a  stranger  quietly  seated 
on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  benches  which  were  dispersed  upon  the 
grassy  slopes — and  such  a  stranger  !  He  was  simply  the  handsomest 
man  that  I  have  ever  seen.  His  was  a  radiant  beauty,  that  seemed 
to  light  up  the  sombre  evergreens  among  which  he  sat,  on  that  dull 
November  day,  with  a  kind  of  glory.  Were  I  to  describe  him  to  you, 
you  would  think  I  was  speaking  of  a  girl ;  yet  he  was  not  efiemin- 
ate. 

In  looking  at  him  you  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  demi- 
gods of  Grecian  fable — a  Hercules  before  his  labours  had  begun, 
or  young  Achilles  arming  for  the  fight. 

On  seeing  me  he  started  up,  and  advanced,  with  pleasure  beaming 
in  his  eyes.  *  I  must  introduce  myself,'  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
lilvo  an  organ  tone.  *  I  am  Osmund  Ray,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  I 
behold  ray  lovel^y  cousin,  of  whom  I  have  already  heard  so  much  from 
my  dear  mother.' 

*  Then  you  have  seen  her,'  I  could  not  help  saying,  so  much  was 
I  astonished  at  this  sudden  apparition,  for  which  I  was  not  at  all 
prepared,  no  one  having  alluded  to  his  expected  return. 

*  Of  course  I  have  seen  her,'  lie  said,  and  seemed  amazed  at 
the  surprise  I  could  not  quite  conceal ;  *  and  now,  sweet  cousin,  let 
us  seek  her  together;'  and  together  we  went  into  the  house,  and 
through  the  long  corridors  to  his  mother's  room ;  and  I  remember 

a  strange  feeling  coming  over  me,  as  we  walked  side  by  side,  that  it 
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wfts  not  as  Bfawngon  we  had  met,  and  that  alreadj  we  belonged  to 
eadi  other. 

My  aont  Beemed,  I  fuiciedy  somewhat  pnzzled  and  e?en  em- 
banassedy  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  take  oar  sodden  appear- 
ance together ;  bat  a  look  of  peace  was  on  her  face  I  had  neyer  sem 
before. 

*  Ah  I  yon  have  met  already,  yoa  two  spoiled  children.  Where 
and  how  ?  Has  Osmand  in  his  impatience  been  to  meet  yon,  Utile 
one?  or  did  yoa,  informed  by  some  kind  woodland  fiury  of  his  safe 
retom,  come  at  yoor  horse's  swiftest  pace  to  welcome  him  ?'  She 
spoke  onlike  herself,  qnickly  and  eagerly,  and  seemed  impatient  fi»r 
oxur  reply ;  bat  I  impnted  all  the  pecaliarity  of  her  manner  to  joy  at 
having  this  beloved  son  once  more  near  her.  She  had  spoken  of  him 
bat  little,  bat  in  that  little  I  had  traced  her  love  and  her  anxiety,  and 
liked  her  aU  the  better  for  it. 

My  ancle  came  in  soon  after,  and  seemed  also  delighted  to  see 
his  step-son.  Their  greeting  was  pleasant  to  behold,  and  I  felt  at 
once  as  if  a  new  day  had  dawned  on  the  domestic  atmosphere. 

For  myself  I  soon  knew  that  indeed  the  snn  of  my  life  had  risen, 
and  every  day  I  passed  in  Osmand^s  company  added  to  the  charm. 
His  beanty,  his  fascinating  manner,  and  varied  talents  made  his 
society  a  perpetaal  holiday  and  fi&te.  He  sang  like  an  angel,  spoke 
many  langnages,  and  talked  of  and  cnltivated  art  like  a  professor,  and 
yet  was  no  stay-at-home  or  book-worm,  devoted  to  sedentary  parsoits, 
bat  rode,  shot,  and  played  at  manly  games  better  than  many  a  yonth 
in  whose  composition  the  article  brains  seems  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally omitted.  Oar  meals,  hitherto  so  silent,  were  now  enlivened 
with  jest  and  laughter.  We  rode  together,  and  he  chased  away  my 
fears  with  kind  encouraging  words,  till,  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
perfectly  at  ease  upon  my  horse ;  we  sang  together,  till  the  house 
echoed  with  the  melody  of  our  young  voices. 

He  was  an  '  Admirable  Crichton,'  and  all  his  charms  and  talents 
were  from  the  first  devoted  to  my  service  and  exerted  in  my  behalf: 
can  you  wonder,  then,  that  my  filrst  suitor,  the  worthy  and  most  re- 
spectable baronet,  fell  into  the  background  of  the  view,  and  soon 
faded  altogether  from  my  mind  ? 

Happily  he  perceiv^  the  state  of  things  very  soon,  and  ac- 
cepted his  fate  without  a  murmur ;  though,  as  I  could  not  fail  to  see, 
with  poignant  regret. 

But  at  that  time  an  earthquake  might  have  opened  the  ground 
beneath  my  feot,  and  I  should  scarcely  have  trembled  so  I  and 
Osmand  were  ongulphed  together;  flames  might  have  surrounded 
us,  but,  like  the  Indian  widow,  I  should  have  submitted  to  the  fate 
which  destroyed  us  both  without  a  sigh.  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
my  lover  and  my  love. 

Soon  the  wintry  weather  often  confined  as  to  \]oie\iQfii%ft,  vcA  -^e 
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used  to  wander  at'  twilight  through  the  old  rooms  and  dim  mysterious 
passages,  recounting  all  the  legends  and  ghost  stories  we  could 
think  of;  and  many  a  time  have  I  almost  expected  to  see  the  &mous 
monk  appear  upon  the  ancient  staircase  of  the  belfry ;  but  he  certainly 
never  at  that  time  'revisited/  for  us,  'the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
making  night  hideous* — I  really  believe,  rather  to  our  mortification — 
if  anything,  save  separation,  could  have  caused  annoyance  to  us  then, 
happy  lovers  as  we  were  ! 

The  dark  days  of  winter  seemed  changed  to  golden  summer  by 
the  magic  of  love's  beam.  The  trees  were  leafless,  but  our  eyes  saw 
verdure  everywhere ;  and  though  the  birds  were  silent,  sweeter  music 
sounded  in  our  hearts. 

So  warm  a  passion  made  rapid  progress,  and  before  we  had 
known  one  another  a  month  we  had  mutually  declared  our  love,  and 
Osmund  had  entreated  his  mother's  and  his  step-father's  consent  to 
our  speedy  union. 

His  mother  had  from  the  first,  as  I  could  see,  viewed  our  attach- 
ment with  a  favourable  eye  ;  but  my  uncle  always  seemed  distressed 
at  the  symptoms  he  could  not  but  observe — why,  I  could  not  imagine, 
as  he  always  showed  great  affection  for  his  step-son  ;  and  although, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  was  not  quite  so  good  a  match  as  the 
young  baronet,  still  he  had  a  sufficient  fortune  ;  and  in  personal 
qualifications  was,  as  I  fondly  thought,  superior  to  all  the  world 
besides. 

However,  all  our  fears  were  forgotten  in  the  hearty  consent  which 
after  a  time  was  given  by  both  parents  to  our  union.  My  aunt,  I 
imagine,  talked  her  husband  over,  for  his  consent  once  given,  beseemed 
lis  willing  as  herself,  and  all  was  satisfaction  in  the  house.  For  my- 
self, I  feel  and  know  that  no  after  portion  of  ray  life  could  ever  com- 
pare in  happiness  to  that.  I  have  had  many  intervals  of  peace  and 
pleasure,  but  the  full  cup  of  '  overflowing  measureless  content'  can 
only  be  quafied  once  in  life,  when  youth  and  love  combine  to  make 
this  world  a  paradise. 

A  day  was  soon  fixed  for  our  marriage.  When  spring  should 
begin  to  ripen  into  summer,  we  were  to  plight  our  troth  in  the  vil- 
lage church,  and  then  profit  by  the  long  days  to  make  a  tour  abroad, 
returning  before  winter  set  in,  to  settle  down  for  ever,  a  happy 
united  family,  in  the  ancient  halls  of  Thorleigh  Moat. 

Such  was  our  programme,  and  the  time  of  performance  was  draw- 
ing nigh,  when  one  morning,  on  coming  down  rather  late  to  break- 
fast, I  was  astonished  to  find  my  aunt  in  tears,  and  my  uncle  look- 
ing much  disturbed.  My  aunt  embraced  me,  and  telling  me  not 
to  be  alarmed,  said  that  Osmund  had  been  called  away  suddenly 
on  business  of  importance,  which  would  detain  him  a  few  days.  He 
had  left  his  dearest  love  for  me,  and  would  write,  but  had  not  a 
moment's  time  to  bid  me  fareweU. 
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It  seemed  etrange  thai  he  should  go  thas  without  a  word  or  sign, 
bat  I  was  obliged  to  Babmit,  baoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  his  speedy 
retuniy  and  the  expectation  of  a  letter  the  next  day.  It  came ;  my 
aunt  gave  it  to  me,  saying  it  had  been  enclosed  in  one  to  herself. 
It  was  Tery  short,  only  a  few  words,  and  the  writing  seemed  trema- 
loQS ;  but  those  few  were  *  words  that  bam* — ^words  of  wild  love  and 
passion,  and  they  satisfied  me.  My  annt  entered  into  a  long  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  of  his  absence ;  I  thooght  only  of  his  return, 
and  scarcely  heeded  what  she  said. 

Alas !  that  return  was  delayed  week  after  week — oar  intended 
wedding-day  passed  by,  and  still  my  bridegroom  came  not. 

His  mother  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  my  ande  became  taci- 
turn and  gloomy,  and  I  continaally  caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me 
with  an  expression  of  profound  compassion. 

My  aunt  exhausted  herself  in  excuses  and  explanations — Osmund  ' 
was  detained  by  afiiEurs  which  I  never  could  comprehend — but  she 
often  gave  me  notes  in  his  handwriting,  which  she  always  said  had 
been  enclosed  to  her.     They  were  loving  and  passionate,  but  vague, 
and  told  me  nothing. 

I  was  at  first  excited,  and  even  angry,  as  much  as  grieved ;  but 
as  time  wore  on,  bringing  no  lover  and  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  him,  I  gave  myself  up  to  grief ;  and  a 
more  melancholy  family  circle  could  not  have  been  found  than  ours, 
which  so  short  a  time  before  had  been  all  life  and  happiness  and 
hope. 

The  spring  came  and  went,  and  summer  glowed  around ;  but  the 
flowers  seemed  to  me  to  have  lost  their  hues,  the  birds  sang  elegies, 
the  flowing  of  the  brooks  seemed  to  suggest  nothing  to  my  mind  but 
tears,  and  I  sank  into  a  kind  of  morbid  lethargy — a  spell  seemed 
to  be  upon  me — I  moved  in  a  charmed  circle  from  which  there 
was  no  escape.  The  day  seemed  to  be  turned  into  night,  and  all 
was  misery  and  gloom. 

All  day  I  wandered  restlessly  about,  recalling  the  saddest 
legends  of  the  place,  till  at  nightfall  a  ghost  seemed  to  start  from 
every  shadowed  nook,  and  when  nearer  approach  showed  me  the 
futility  of  my  fears,  I  almost  regretted  it.  I  seemed  to  long  for 
iutercourse  with  another  world,  since  all  was  so  barren  and  disap- 
pointing in  this. 

And  now  I  come,  my  children,  to  the  terrible  part  of  my  tale — 
terrible  indeed !  I  shudder  as  my  memory  recalls  in  all  its  vivid- 
ness the  incidents  of  that  eventful  autumn. 

I  used  to  wander,  as  I  told  you,  towards  nightfall  in  the  older 
and  less  frequented  portions  of  the  building ;  especially  I  used  to 
8it  for  hours  in  the  beautiful  old  chapel,  seldom  entered,  except 
when  an  occasional  tourist  gained  permission  to  explore  the  build- 
ing, or  a  servant  entered  to  remove  the  dust ;  and  \3ie  VaXXiet  "^Kg- 
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pened,  as  you  may  believe,  not  very  ofbeh,  and  only  in  the  broadest 
daylight. 

So  there  I  satnndisturbed ;  no  one  interfered  with  my  movements, 
or  guessed  where  I  spent  the  twilight  hours.  One  night  a  suspicion 
suddenly  crossed  my  mind  that  my  beloved  was  dead,  and  that  in 
pity  they  concealed  the  dreadful  truth  from  me.  *  0,  what  false 
pity!'  cried  I  to  myself;  'the  worst  certainty  were  easier  to  bear 
than  all  this  dire  suspense.  If  I  knew  he  had  left  this  world  I 
would  prepare  myself  to  follow  him,  for  surely  God  in  His  mercy 
would  let  me  die.  0  Osmund,  my  adored  !  if  you  are  in  heaven, 
look  down  and  give  me  some  sign  to  comfort  me,  left  here  deso- 
late and  alone.' 

I  uttered  these  wild  words  aloud,  and  as  I  ceased,  I  saw  before 
me  on  the  belfry  stairs — how  it  came  there  I  could  not  tell — a  figure 
clothed  in  flowing  monkish  garments.  It  seemed  to  glide  rather 
than  walk,  and  almost  before  I  could  feel  certain  it  was  there,  had 
disappeared  into  the  belfry  apparently;  but  if  so,  the  door  opened 
and  closed  without  noise.     All  seemed  silent  as  the  grave. 

A  trembling  seized  my  limbs — my  pulses  ceased  to  beat.  I 
fell  upon  the  floor,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

When  I  recovered  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties  I  felt  per- 
fectly certain  that  this  was  no  delusion,  such  as  had  before  beset  me, 
but  that  my  waking  eyes  had  actually  beheld  a  vision  of  the  other 
world ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  derived  some  comfort  from  the  con- 
viction. Whether  it  was  that  any  incident,  however  startling,  that 
served  to  break  the  dreary  blank  which  surrounded  me,  was  hailed 
as  a  deliverance ;  or  whether  believing,  as  I  had  now  begun  to  do, 
that  my  beloved  was  already  a  denizen  of  another  world,  and  any- 
thing which  seemed  to  promise  me  a  glimpse  of  it  was  bliss,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  I  know  that  when  my  strength  returned  I  sought  the 
presence  of  my  uncle  and  his  wife  with  a  lighter  heart,  though 
whiter  face,  than  I  had  borne  for  many  a  day. 

They  remarked  my  pallor  and  sent  me  to  my  room,  where  I  sai 
at  the  window  all  night,  my  spirit  hovering  above  this  world  in  a 
realm  of  mingled  bliss  and  woe. 

The  next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  I  took  my  place  upon  a 
monument  near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel ;  and  there,  upon  the 
stairs,  glided  the  same  figure,  momentarily  seen,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

The  light  was  faint,  as  the  moon  was  still  in  her  quarter,  and  I 
could  not  trace  the  way  the  figure  came  or  went ;  but  there  it  was 
for  the  moment,  palpable  to  sight,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  myself, 
while  it  traversed  that  portion  of  the  staircase  which  received  the 
light  of  a  window  in  the  chapel. 

I  Bbrank  £rom  mentioning  the  apparition  to  any  one,  and  never 
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made  the  slightest  effort  to  approach  it.  It  seemed  as  if  to  do 
either  would  break  the  spell,  and  that  I  should  behold  it  no  more. 
All  day  I  wandered  in  the  desolate  woods  and  gardens,  longing  for 
nig^t  to  come,  when  I  should  seek  the  chapel  and  watch  for  that 
transient  glimpse  of,  as  I  felt  sure,  the  spirit  world. 

This  lasted  some  time.  Every  night  I  beheld  the  unearthly 
visitant,  and  every  night  I  sought  my  couch  more  and  more  weaned 
from  thoughts  of  earth,  and  believing  more  and  more  firmly  that  I 
saw  a  messenger  from  my  lost  lover,  and  only  determined  to  wait 
patiently  his  pleasure  that  his  wishes  should  be  communicated. 

As  the  month  wore  on  the  moon,  nearly  at  full,  gave  a  clearer 
light.  It  fell  full  upon  the  stairs,  though  still  leaving  the  highest 
and  lowest  steps  in  shadow;  and  as  the  figure  emerged  into  the 
resplendence  I  could  trace  every  fold  of  the  long  garments,  which 
almost  covered  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  head,  leaving  only 
the  face  uncovered,  and  that  had  never  yet  been  turned  towards  me 
— never  yet.  0,  that  it  never  had  been  !  But  one  night,  as  the 
moon  at  full  shone  more  brilliantly  than  ever,  my  feelings  became 
uncontrollable.  I  started  forward  ;  the  figure  turned,  and,  0  God  ! 
it  was  my  lover's  face  !  I  saw  it,  changed  as  by  the  grave, 
pallid  and  ghastly,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  glare  upon  me  with 
hatred  and  fury ;  but  it  was  his  face,  and,  whether  in  body  or  spirit, 
that  was  enough  for  me.  I  flew  to  him,  uttering'  his  name  with 
frantic  cries,  with  shrieks  of  mingled  joy  and  fear.  The  figure  fled, 
the  door  seemed  to  yield  before  it,  and  as  I  followed  I  saw  the  flutter 
of  light-coloured  garments  disappear  through  an  opening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  belfry  chamber — then  a  heavy  fall,  a  fearful  cry,  a 
splash  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  moat,  and  all  was  still. 

I  sank  insensible  upon  the  floor. 

Go  on  ?  Tell  you  how  it  all  happened.  I  will — although  the 
truth  is  almost  too  sad  and  shocking  for  your  young  ears.  My 
beloved,  my  lover,  my  beautiful  Osmund — the  favourite,  as  he  seemed, 
of  Nature  and  of  Fortune — had  been  from  his  childhood  subject  to 
fits  of  iusanity.  His  doting  mother  had  always  concealed  the 
melancholy  fact  as  far  as  possible ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  and  the 
attacks  became  less  frequent,  she  fondly  hoped  that  in  time  they 
would  cease  altogether.  At  tlie  time  of  my  arrival  he  had  been  so 
afflicted ;  but  as  the  fit  had  been  slight  and  of  short  duration,  his 
mother  hoped  his  love  for  me,  wliich  seemed  to  efi*ect  a  change  in  his 
whole  nature,  would  complete  the  cure.  My  uncle  had  consented 
reluctantly  to  what  he  considered  a  sacrifice,  but  she  overruled  him, 
and  insisted  upon  his  silence. 

How  I  should  have  felt  towards  him  had  I  known  it  before  we 
met,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certainly,  after  I  once  loved  him,  the  know- 
ledge of  his  calamity  would  but  have  increased  m^  aSei^ViVoxL. 
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Just  before  the  time^fixed  fdr  our  marriage  a  sadden  attack,  of  a 
worse  natnre  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  came  on,  probably  caused 
by  the  excitement  which  his  mother  had  hoped  would  operate  so 
differently.  He  had  never  been  sent  away  from  home  on  these  occa- 
sions, but  always  kept  under  the  charge  of  competent  persons  in  a 
secluded  portion  of  the  building,  still  under  his  mother's  watchful 
eye,  and  on  recovery  he  always  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  state 
he  had  been  in. 

All  these  particulars  I  learned  later.  How  he  contrived  on 
those  fatal  nights  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians,  I  never 
quite  understood ;  but  madness  is  cunning,  and  doubtless  his  wan- 
dering mind  clung  to  the  remembrances  of  the  spot.  His  horror 
and  flight  at  sight  of  me  may  be  only  too  well  accounted  for — the 
insane  generally  detesting  those  they  most  love  in  their  lucid 
moments. 

But  to  return.  Next  morning  I  was  found  insensible  upon  the 
belfry  stairs,  and  some  trace  of  his  garments  floating  on  the  waters 
of  the  moat  guided  the  searchers  to  the  discovery  of  Osmund*s  corpse. 

A  brain  fever  long  confined  me  to  my  bed,  and  when  at  last  I 
woke  to  consciousness  my  aunt  was  dead.  The  shock  had  over- 
whelmed her,  and  she  did  not  long  survive  her  hapless  son. 

My  uncle  was  bowed  down  with  grief  and  remorse  for  the  part 
he  had  played  in  this  sad  tragedy — passive  though  it  was — and  it 
was  to  console  him  that  I  first  roused  myself  to  take  a  part  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

I  need  not  say  we  left  Thorleigh  Moat,  which  has  ever  since  been 
shut  up  and  neglected,  and  took  refuge  on  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
my  uncle  in  the  same  county,  but  at  some  distance  off.  And  now  I 
think  that  all  is  told.  Ah  !  you  want  to  hear  something  about  the 
kind  grandfather  you  all  remember  :  my  dears,  your  grandfather.  Sir 
Henry  Moreton,  was  the  young  baronet  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  my  story. 

And  now  good-night.     God  bless  you,  dears,  and  all  to  bed. 
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TniE  is  money.  Thus  moraUses  that  most  pointed  of  preachers^  the 
political  economist.  He  is  heard.  He  is  believed.  Yet,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  trayelling  pnblic,  he  is  not  obeyed,  bat  rather  scorned. 
To  speak  the  truth,  we  are  always  agape  in  amazement  at  oar  ad- 
vanced civilisation.  A  minority  only  of  the  entire  popalation  can 
remember  the  latest  era  of  the  old  stage-coaches,  when  you  came  up 
at  a  handgallop,  with  five  or  six  horses  at  every  relay,  ftom  Brighton 
Steyne  to  Piccadilly,  in  the  Age  or  the  Times.  Yet  every  now  and 
then  a  cry  arises  firom  the  effasive  leader-writers  of  the  several  dailies : 
'8i$te,  viator/  Stop  and  refi^esh  your  soal  with  a  bucketfol  of  arith- 
metic concerning  railway  traffic,  capital,  rolling-stock,  and — ^more 
modestly — dividends,  and  then  realise,  if  yon  can,  the  mighty  miracle 
effected  by  George  Stephenson.*  All  of  which  is  indisputably  the  finest 
of  fine  writing,  bat  anfortanately  oat  of  date.  The  moon  is  a  '  taller' , 
miracle  than  tiie  Great  Western  Bailway,  yet  her  even  poets  have  ceased 
to  maunder  about  and  to  bedaub  with  classical  misnomers ;  whilst  as 
for  regarding  the  poor  pale  thing  with  open-mouthed  wonder,  bah !  we 
should  as  soon  hatch  up  surprise  at  the  apogee  and  perigee  of  the  cats*- 
meat  man — an  entity  quite  as  precise  in  his  lunations  as  the  best  regu- 
lated parasite,  and  much  noisier.  Of  course,  if  we  bad  been  bom  circa 
1 660,  buried  somewhere  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  recently  resurrected,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  an  unenlightened 
age  thicker  upon  us  than  our  grave-clothes,  then  we  could  gush  with 
genuine  feeling  about  the  railways  and  the  gas,  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Albert  Hall,  and  balloons,  bicycles,  outriggers,  and  skating- 
rinks.  As  it  is,  a  Niagara  of  self-congratulation  in  the  newspapers 
means  nothing  better  than  an  attempt  to  swamp  the  grumblers.  It 
is  just  as  if  you  were  to  argue,  because  a  watch  happens  to  be  a  marvel 
of  ingenuity  and  intrinsically  an  evidence  of  progress,  that  therefore 
we  must  rest  content  with  one  like  that  of  Captain  Cuttle,  the  which, 
'  if  you  put  it  on  a  hour  in  the  morning,  and  back  twenty  minutes  at 
night,  is  a  watch  as  is  ekalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.' 
George  Stephenson  contemplated,  by  actual  saving  of  time,  the  addi- 
tion of  several  years  to  the  lives  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  our  existing  arrangements  for  locomotion  generally 
have  not  the  very  contrary  result.  Qua  the  metropolis,  we  believe 
that  this  position  requires  Uttle  proof  and  less  illustration. 

For  example  :  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  takes  a  man 
starting  from  Putney  Tower  as  long  to  get  to  London  Bridge « a  littk 
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over  eight  miles  and  a  half,  as  it  would  to  travel  from  Reading  to  Pad- 
dington,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  ? 

This  problem  is  capable  of  proof  in  detail : 

First,  the  traveller  from  Putney  Tower  has  two  alternatives.  Either 
he  may  walk  across  the  bridge,  and  take  one  of  the  General  Omnibus 
Company's  vehicles — which  are  timed  to  perform  their  journey  in  one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes ;  or  he  may  march  up  the  High-street 
to  the  South -Western  Railway  Station  and  run  up  to  Waterloo  by  train, 
then  change  to  the  South-Eastern  Railway  and  proceed  by  that  line 
to  Cannon-street,  walking  the  odd  quarter  of  a  mile.  Let  us  examine 
each  alternative  in  its  turn. 

We  will  suppose,  pro  argumento,  the  time  to  be  9.40  a.m.  Our 
wayfarer  trudges  across  the  bridge  to  find  that  the  next  omnibus 
starts  at  10  a.m.  ;  for  this  line  of  omnibuses  professes  to  run  every 
twenty  minutes.  The  driver  is  punctual  to  a  second  by  the  public- 
house  chronometer,  which,  by  the  way,  varies  generally  from  the 
clocks  ofFulhamand  Putney  churches.  After  the  horses  have  sham- 
bled a  short  distance,  it  occurs  to  the  conductor — who  has  been  keep- 
ing up  a  fire  of  small-talk  with  his  pals  of  the  stable-yard — to  look 
about  him  for  passengers.  Several  women  appear  in  the  dim  distance 
of  the  bridge,  waving  the  frantic  umbrella.  Click  goes  the  bell,  and 
the  'bus  pulls  up  for  stoppage  No.  1,  which,  as  woman  is  a  '  duck' 
in  her  running  powers,  occupies  a  good  three  minutes.  Then  the 
ponderous  machine,  horsed — to  adopt  an  Irishism — by  Belgic  cattle 
not  much  bigger  than  ponies ,  lumbers  slowly  on,  pulling  up  in  Falham, 
maybe,  to  take  in  more  live  stock  ;  but  of  such  necessary  stoppages 
we  will  not  take  account.  Somewhere  in  Fulham — it  will  be  un- 
advisable  to  be  too  specific — a  second  stoppage  occurs.  The  con- 
ductor, who  will  not  allow  a  passenger  an  extra  second  on  any  con- 
sideration, never  grudges  five  minutes  to  himself  or  his  mate,  the 
driver.  He  thereupon  calls  at  his  own  home — let  us  hope  to  comfort, 
console,  and  edify  his  wife  and  children — at  all  events,  without  any 
reference  to  the  political  economist's  equivalent  for  money.  This 
accomplished,  the  wheels  again  rotate  seriously  through  Parson's- 
green,  where  a  crew  of  half-naked  children  try  hard  to  Juggernaut 
themselves ;  and  so  on  to  stoppage  No.  3,  at  the  residence  of  the 
driver.  This  is  a  longer  affair.  The  driver's  child  has  to  be  fished 
out  of  the  house  and  inserted  among  the  passengers.  The  cara  sposa 
too  of  the  worthy  man,  who  does  not  resemble  the  son  of  Nimshi, 
has  to  be  gossiped  with.  At  last  the  interview  is  over,  and  at  a 
slightly  accelerated  pace  that  haven  of  'busmanity,  the  White  Hart, 
Walham-green,  is  actually  reached. 

Here  you  might  imagine  the  journey  to  be  over.  Your  conductor 
disappears.  A  box-seat  traveller  descends,  wets  his  own,  and  pur- 
chases something  short  to  wet  the  coachman's,  whistle.  Nor  is  it 
until  these  operations  have  been  accurately  well  performed  that  the 
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eonductor  eomes  oat,  smaoking  his  already  drenched  lipSi  and  with  a 
eiy  of '  Oee-hnp,  Jeck  */  or '  Now  then,  Chawley ! '  stoppage  No.  4  ends ; 
and  on  we  go  to  Tnrkey,  i.e.  Chelsea  Station. 

Here,  as  the  intersection  of  the  outer  ciide  of  the  |f  etropolitan 
Bailway  system  appears  \o  offer  a  proper  opportnnity  for  a  halt,  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  omnibos  and  of  railway  trayellers,  no  stoppage 
occurs,  except  of  course  if  it  should  be  demanded.  At  a  roadside 
public-house,  you  will  observe,  from  five  to  ten  minutes  are  expended; 
yet  the  'bus  careers  past  the  railway  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence, 
and — to  proceed  with  our  nairative — does  not,  as  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation,  puU  up  befinre  it  arrives  at  the  Queen's  Elm — another  public, 
by  the  way.  This  is  stoppage  No.  5,  and  it  is  invariably  hrief^  per- 
chance because  about  this  hostelry  may  often  be  seen  prowling  an 
officer  of  the  company,  who  may  possibly  object  to  '  drinks.' 

If,  however,  this  halt  is  soon  got  over,  the  next  amply  compen- 
sates for  any  appearance  of  hurry.  A  hundred  yards  down  the  road 
is  a  saddler's  i^op :  here  the  'bus  pulls  up  for  the  sixDi  giaad  stop- 
page, the  special  olgect  being  to  chaff  the  saddler,  an  oratorical  effort 
occupying  about  240  seconds  or  more,  according  to  the  length  and 
rapidity  of  the  driver's  tongue.  Thus  in  three  miles  have  occurred 
six  formal,  over  and  above  any  number  of  accidental,  stoppages ;  and 
the  same  routine  irobserved  throughout  the  journey,  which  is  broken 
de  rigueur  at  Sidney-place,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Sloane-sfcreet, 
Piccadilly-circus,  Charing-cross,  Wellington-street,  a  d6pdt  for  omni- 
bus lamps  opposite  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Chancery-lane,  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  Cannon-street ;  making  sixteen  stoppages  in  eight  and  a  half 
miles,  over  and  above  the  taking  in  and  setting  down  of  passengers. 

Now  for  our  traveller's  second  alternative.  He  might  walk  to 
Putney  Station,  whence  a  train  starts  at  10.2,  stopping  at  Wands- 
worth to  take  in  one  passenger,  Clapham  Junction,  and  Yauxhall. 
He  would  arrive  at  Waterloo  Loop  Station  about  10.80,  and  after 
walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  annexed  South-Eastem  Bailway 
platform,  would  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  till  about  10.50  for  a 
train,  which  would  finally  land  him  in  Cannon-street  about  11  a.m. 

Thus,  in  either  case,  the  time  occupied  would  exceed  that  of  a  fast 
train  from  Beading  to  Paddington. 

So  far  as  the  two  railways  may  be  held  blameworthy  for  this  delay, 
the  cause  is  sufficiently  transparent.  The  South-Westem  Bailway 
deposits  its  passengers  at  a  station  situate  close  to  the  New  Cut. 
Did  any  one  ever  wish  to  go  to  the  New  Cut  ?  if  not,  why  place  a 
terminus  there ;  or  why  not  obtain  powers  to  run  trains  direct  to 
Gannon-street?  This  is  not  a  trivial  matter,  but  affects  owners  and 
occupiers  in  the  entire  south-west  district. 

QtUl  the  omnibuses,  little  need  be  added.  They  are  an  anachron- 
ism ;  and  if  the  Metropolitan  lines  had  been  longitudinal  instead  of 
circular,  would  have  ceased  a  decade  ago  for  lack  of  txaS^Q. 
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'  Halb  zog  sie  ihn,  halb  Bank  er  hin, 
Und  ward  nicht  mchr  gesehn.'— CtoBTHB  (,Der  FUeher), 


In  days  of  old,  when  barons  bold 
Went  forth  to  chase  or  battle, 

And  many  a  raid  and  foray  made 
On  other  people's  cattle ; 

When  Graf  and  lord,  with   steel-clad 
horde, 

Weak  neighbours  loved  to  plunder ; 
When  law  and  right  to  force  and  might 

SubmissiYely  knock*d  under ; 

When  scarce  a  knight  could  read  or 
write, 

But  Bcrawrd  a  cross  as  his  mark, 
Yet  thought  himself  as  cute  an  elf 

As  any  future  Bismarck, — 

In  those  old  days,  which  poet8'  lays 

Gild  with  a  ray  of  glory. 
We,  reader  kind,  perhaps  may  find 

The  epoch  of  my  story. 

The  date  exact — most  folks,  in  fact. 
For  dates  don't  care  a  *  farden,' 

Then  why  should  we  ?  So  let  it  be  ; 
The  place — not  far  from  Baden . 

leaden  !  that  name  may  surely  claim 
A  moment's  brief  digression, 

Nor  need  I  task  my  brain  to  ask 
A  reader's  intercession. 

Enchanting  scene,  of  Fpas  the  queen, 
How  well  I  know  and  love  thee  I 

Thy  castled  hill,  thy  tiny  rill. 
The  tow'ring  firs  above  thee  1 

O'er  bygone  days  my  fancy  strays 
(To  call  them  back  unable), 

When  but  a  few,  good  friends  and  true. 
We  met  at  Ziegler'hf  table . 


How  there  we  sat,  abaorVd  in  ohat, 
Till  Time,  that  naught-respeoter, 

Cut  short  the  jest  that  gave  new  seat 
To  amber-oolour'd  nectar. 

Then  came  a  stroll  by  wooded  knoUy 
A  mild  post-prandian  labour, 

Till,  vidion  bright,  appear'd  in  sight 
The  cafe  of  Frau  Weber. 

There  Eellnera  ran  with  coifee-cmiiy 
And  many  a  foaming  canette 

Quaffd  to  the  air  of  '  Miserere,' 
Or  sparkling  Nocet  de  Jeannette  ; 

There  bearded  rooks  with  conquering 
looks. 

And  pigeons  grown  with  wine  bold, 
liaugh'd  loud  ha-ha's  I  and  lit  cigars. 

Or  cigarettes  of  Ilheinboldt ; 

And  many  a  fair,  with  piled-up  hair 

Of  yellow-ochry  flaxen, 
Shot  glances  round,  and  Baden  found 

More  vhic  than  Ems  or  Saxon. 

TiW^pcu-apen^  groups  thinner  grew, 
Hooks,  pigeons,  counts,  and  ladies 

Fill'd  ev'ry  chair  au  tapis  rertj 
Which  Thackeray  calls  Hades. 

There,  stiff  and  prim,  a  croupier  grim 
(Sure  ne'er  was  mortal  thinner), 

Gravely  raked  in  the  loser's  tin, 
And  gravely  paid  the  winner  ; 

There,  if  you  threw  on  number  two. 
The  number  came  beside  it ; 

The  martingale  that  couldn't  fail 
Ne'er  did — until  you  tried  it. 


*  The  watcr-spirit. 

t  The  excellent  landlord  of  the  Badischer  Hof. 
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Feftsant  and  peer  were  equal  here. 
In  blouse  or  in  gants  glads  ; 

A  princess  fair  leant  o*er  the  ohair 
Wheregrinn'd  Mamsell  Cruehe-oasste. 

Notes  changed  for   gold  in  rouleaux 
roU'd, 

PasB*d  swiftly  o*er  the  table, 
And  still  raked  in  the  croupier  thin. 

As  fast  as  he  was  able. 

Such  Baden  no* :  here  let  us  pause ; 

Alas  for  rook  and  rouSf 
Rien  ne  va  plus  is  but  too  true, 

Le  dernier  coup  estjaui  ! 


Now  to  my  tale.  O'er  hill  and  dale, 
Far,  far  from  passe  and  zirOf 

Our  flight  we'll  take  towards  a  lake, 
A  lovely  spot,  dawero  ! 

E'en  to  this  day  the  Mummel-See 
May  charm  the  passing  stranger ; 

Though  long  the  ride,  his  only  guide 
Some  lonely  forest  ranger. 

So  calm,  so  still,  a  wooded  hill 
Its  deep  blue  waters  shading, 

Save  where  doth  stray  some  lingering 
ray 
Of  daylight  slowly  fading. 

In  such  a  scene  'twere  strange,  I  ween, 

To  fancy  aught  uncanny  ; 
^till  as  the  grave,  such  calm  might  have 

Converted  e'en  Giovanni. 

But,  reader,  what  chanced  on  this  spot 
Mast  yet  remain  a  myst'ry  ; 

You  shall  know  more,  trust  me,  before 
I  close  this  famous  hist'ry. 

AUon*  meanwhile  some  half  a  mile 
Through  briar,  brake,  and  bramble 

(Though  truly  we  shall  scarcely  be 
Repaid  for  such  a  scramble)  ; 

To  where  once  crown'd  the  rising  ground 
A  SchUnSy  which  trav'Uers  wear}* 

Shunn'd  as  if  'twere  a  robbers'  lair. 
It  look'd  so  very  dreary. 

Its   height   or  length,  its  breadth  or 
strength, 
To-day  we  can  but  fancy, 
For  not  one  trace  of  such  a  place 
The  sharpest  eyesight  can  see  ; 
Thibd  Ssaiss,  Vol.  Ym.  F.S.  Vol. 


But  there  it  ■tood,  high  over  woody 
Hill,  dale,  and  plain,  no  bettor 

Look-out  for  lord  of  lawleas  horde. 
Like  Graf  Ton  Donnerwetter. 

For  far  and  wide^  in.  er'iy  tide, 
His  glance  the  country  sweeping. 

Spied  cow  and  ox,  and  dieep  in  flocks, 
And  oom  just  flt  for  reaping. 

Short  work  *twas  then  to  arm  his  men, 
And  sally  forth  to  plunder. 

His  voice  a  growl,  his  cry  a  howl, 
Like  Mr.  Honeythunder. 

His  (7ra/£»— well,  we  mustn't  tell 
Home-truths  of  sex  so  charming, 

But  really  she  was  thought  to  be 
An  object  quite  alarming : 

Grim,  gaunt,  and  thin,  all  bone  and 
skin, 
Complexion  pale  as  taUow, 
Eyes  (folks  would  hint)   inoUned  to 
squint. 
Teeth  like  boards  tusks,  and  yellow ; 

Devout  was  she,  or  said  to  he 
(I  judge  the  dame  mayhap  Ul), 

Strict  vigils  kept,  and  ne'er  o*enlept 
The  matutinal  chapel. 

With  ros'ry,  chain,  and  chatelaine 
Girt,  as  became  her  station. 

This  spectre  thin  came  rattling  in. 
And  scared  the  congregation  ; 

Her  eyes  she  roU'd,  her  beads  she  told. 
And  pray'd  to  Saint  Clotilda, 

In  accents  faint,  *  O  grant  me,  saint, 
A  husband  for  my  Hilda  1' 

Now  Hilda,  fair,  with  golden  hair 
(Unlike  both  sire  and  mother), 

Sole  heiress  was  to  lands  and  Schlou^ 
Sans  sister  and  sans  brother  ; 

Her  eyes  were  blue,  of  that  deep  hue 
So  dear  to  Ars^ne  Houasaye ; 

Her  figure  neat,  her  smile  most  sweet. 
Her  petit  nez  retroussi. 

She  loved  a  knight  renown'd  in  fight. 

But  very  poor  in  rental ; 
What  we  should  style  in  town  slang  vile, 

A  thorough  *  detrimental.* 
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Hugo  his  name,  well  known  to  fame, 
As  chronicles  will  tell  you  ; 

Supple  and  slim,  and  light  of  limb  ; 
In  short,  a  pretty  fellow. 

He  loved  her,  O,  he  loved  her  so 

Outrageously,  that  soon  he 
Became  what  men  will  now  and  then 

Characterise  as  *  spoony.' 

And  she,  O,  yes,  but  more  or  less, 

Just  as  the  fancy  took  her, 
Like  those  who  long  for  Patti*s  song. 

And  next  day  rush  to  Lucca. 

Love  in  a  cot  her  dream  was  not, 
And,  her  defects  to  wind  up. 

From  her  high  state  to  derogate 
She  couldn't  make  her  mind  up. 

Besides,  her  sire,  with  threat'ning  ire 
And  oaths  (with  him  no  new  go), 

Swore  he  would  disinherit  Miss, 
If  e'er  she  married  Hugo. 

Eaging  red  hot,  he  wam'd  her  not 

That  little  game  to  try  on. 
For  Freiherr  Fritz  von  Briisselspitz 

He  long  had  set  his  eye  on. 

She  wept — he  swore  worse  than  before. 
Poor  Hilda's  tears  dropped  faster  ; 

*  Shut  up  !'  he  roar'd,  *  as  I'm  a  lord, 
Ich  will  es  !  damit  bagta  /' 


From  Hilda's  bower,  in  twilight  hour. 
The  luckless  Hugo  wander'd, 

And  on  each  word  he  just  had  heard 
With  thoughts  despairing  ponder'd. 

His  way  to  take  towards  the  lake 
Chance  led  him,  sans  y  songer  ; 

The  world  to  him  seem'd    dark   and 
dim 
Since  he'd  received  his  congt. 

As  on  he  stray'd,  the  leafy  glade 
With  cruel  words  seem'd  ringing. 

When  o'er  his  soul  soft  music  stole 
Of  some  one  faintly  singing, — 

One  voice  alone,  whose  thrilling  tone 
In  mid  air  fain  would  linger  : 

So  sweet  a  note  no  mortal  throat, 
No  Paganini's  finger 


Could  ever  touch,  the  chajm  was  taoh 

E'en  Hugo  to  bewilder, 
Who  Bto|H[>'d  and  stared,  half  rapt,  half 
scared, 

And  thought  no  more  of  Hilda. 

Spell-bound  he  stood,  then  past  the  wood 

With  rapid  step  advancing. 
Through  bush  and  brake,  he  nemr*d  the 
lake, 

And  saw — O,  sight  entrancing ! — 

A  vision  fair,  with  flowing  hair, 
And  lilies  white  twined  in  it, 

And  eyes  whose  bright  unearthly  light 
Transfix'd  him  in  a  minute. 

Her  arms  ^Qre  biv« — what  arms  they 
wereS — 

She  hadn*t  e'en  a  kUt  on  ; 
For  dress  she  wore  nor  less  nor  more 

Than  Eve  described  by  Milton. 

And  still  she  sang,  still  echoing  raag 
That  strain  of  witching  beauty  ; 

And  still  the  knight  stood  bolt  upright, 
Like  sentinel  on  duty ; 

TUl  from  the  bank  of  rushes  dank 

On  which  she  lay  reclhiing 
She  rose  in  haste,  and  held  him  fast, 

Her  arm  round  his  entwining. 

No  hope  for  him,  his  eye  grew  dim. 
His  breath  came  short  and  shorter, 

Uia  feet  no  more  could  touch  the  shore. 
For  both  were  in  the  water  ; 

When  through    the   brake  beside   the 
lake, 

At  ev'ning  hour  so  dreary, 
A  form  in  white  appear'd  in  sight — 

'Twas  Hilda,  faint  and  weary. 

*  Hugo  !'  cried  she,  *come  back  to  me, 
Thine  am  I — thine  for  ever  I 

Till  my  last  breath,  in  life,  in  death, 
I'll  never  leave  thee,  never ! 

But  who  are  you— ycs,'creature,  you— 
Such  horrid  music  making  ? 

My  heart's  delight,  my  gallant  knight, 
O,  whither  are  you  taking  ? 

« 

Speak,    and  don't  sing,   you  dreadful 
thing. 

You  nasty  tricksy  Pixie  I 
Who  are  you,  say  ?'  The  water-fay 

Replied,  '  IcK  Hn  die  Ifixe  ! 
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To  ieek  your  mate  you*re  come  too  late, 
Back  to  mamma  pray  do  go ; 

A  chit  like  yon  has  naught  to  do 
With  sach  a  man  as  Hugo  I 

In  saucy  prate  of  Billingsgate 
I'ye  seen  how  far  you  can  go  ; 

Bemember,  ange^  you're  not  Miss  Lange, 
Nor  am  I  Claarette  Augot !' 

She  spoke  no  more,  she  sang  no  more, 

In  Hugo's  arms  reposing ; 
The  waters  blue  hid  both  from  yiew, 

Above  them  gently  closing. 

Now  whether  Hilda  grief  did  kill, 

Or  whether,  growing  wiser, 
She  married  Fritz  von  Briisselspitz, 

A  wealthy,  gouty  miser, 

I  cannot  say ;  but  to  this  day 
Tou'U  see,  if  thither  you  go. 

The  waters  deep,  where  calmly  sleep 
The  Nixe  and  Sir  Hugo. 


Moral. 

Young  gentlemen  of  th*  upper  ten. 

Who  pine  for  sirens  vocal. 
Go  in  a  stall,  or  not  at  all, 

Whatever  may  be  the  locale. 

The  coulisse  shun — too  dearly  won 

Is  many  a  pretty  Pixie  ; 
Pause   on  the  brink,  and  shudd'ring 
think 

Of  Hugo  and  the  Nixe  ! 

And,  damsel  fair,  in  time  beware, 
Nor  take  my  hint  in  dudgeon  ; 

Be  wary,  bold,  nor  loose  your  hold 
Whene'er  you've  hook'd  a  gudgeon  ! 

For  if  secure,  and  blindly  sure, 
Bove  here  and  there  you  let  him, 

Why,  then,  my  dear,  your  case  is  clear, 
J  wish  that  you  may  get  him  ! 

CHAELXS  HKBYCT. 


HOW  I  WKOTE  A  NOVEL 

BY  3IARY  CECIL  HAY,  AUTHOR  OF  *  OLD  MYDDELTON'S  MONEY/  ETC. 


A  WALK  along  Holborn  has  just  recalled  it  to  me  paiDfully ;  for 
there,  in  a  bookseller's  window,  I  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  title 
— not  to  mention  a  ticket  attached,  unfeelingly  offering  the  work  for 
one-tenth  of  its  original  price. 

An  old  lady  had  her  eye  upon  the  book  at  that  very  moment, 
and  I  was  sorry  I  had  disturbed  her — until  I  discovered  that  the 
gaze  was  a  stony  and  contemptuous  one.  So  I  averted  my  own 
hurriedly,  and  crossed  the  street,  to  avoid  the  spot  where  memory 
had  been  so  cruelly  evoked.  Then  it  was  that  I  foimd  myself  before 
a  wide  and  hospitable  portal,  which  a  voice,  urgent  though  hoarse, 
invited  me  to  pass.  I  hailed  the  opportunity,  for  in  a  fresh  excite- 
ment I  could  perhaps  deaden  the  memory  of  that  exceedingly  low 
figure  attached  to  my  novel.  I  glanced  around  me,  and  saw,  flap- 
ping above  this  portal,  a  huge  canvas  portrait,  which,  I  learned  from 
the  intemperate  red  letters  below  it,  represented  the  Fattest  Boy  in 
the  World  and  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  Age.  After  that,  I  would 
have  continued  my  enterprise,  even  if  that  gentleman  of  hoarse 
tendency,  who  sacrificed  himself  upon  the  threshold  in  the  interests 
of  the  Fat  Boy,  had  not  so  kindly  assured  me  that  the  Greatest 
Wonder  of  the  Age  would'  exhibit  himself  to  me  after  the  invest- 
ment of  only  one  penny. 

I  produced  the  coin,  and  passed  with  awe  beyond  a  rather 
glutinous  curtain  which  hung  behind  the  hoarse  gentleman.  My 
spirits  rose  then,  for  surely  it  would  be  easy  to  smother  reflection 
in  that  stifling  atmosphere.  I  had  entered  a  limited  apartment, 
in  one  comer  of  which  sat  a  pensive  female,  who  began  to  sew 
the  instant  I  appeared,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  never  left  off  since 
she  was  born ;  and  across  the  opposite  comer  another  glutinous 
curtain  was  drawn  in  a  jealous  manner,  suggestive  of  the  Greatest 
Wonder  of  the  Age.  Wandering  about  the  area  of  the  den  was  a 
blighted  individual,  occupying  his  leisure  dreamily  by  sweeping  the 
sanded  floor.  The  circumstance  of  my  existence  was  buried  in 
total  oblivion  from  the  moment  of  my  entrance,  and  so  I  spent  this 
time  in  serene  meditation.  I  am  my  Self  inclined  to  be  fat — or 
rather  I  am  fat,  though  disinclined  to  be  so — and  the  subject  of  Fat 
Boys  has  a  melancholy  interest  for  me.  And  as  a  general's  glory 
extends  to  his  staff,  so  there  radiated  an  interest  from  the  Fat  Boy 
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\?hich  touched  even  these  snhdned  attendants.  I  knew  that  the 
garment  which  the  pensive  female  now  constructed  was  to  become 
historical,  as  haying  been  worn  by  the  Fat  Boy.  I  saw,  by  her  in- 
dastry  and  depression,  that  she  was  consumed  by  a  passion  for  him 
which  his  unique  position  rendered  hopeless ;  and  I  understood  at 
a  glance  how  the  blighted  being  with  the  broom,  resenting  the  fact 
of  being  himself  too  lean  to  lay  any  claim  to  popularity,  was  obliged 
to  give  vent — ^by  perpetual  motion — to  a  jealousy  which  otherwise 
might  become  dangerous. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  left  alone  that  I  might  have 
time  to  meditate  (or  a  larger  audience  to  assemble),  when  my  musings 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  hoarse  gentleman  conducting 
another  captive.  This  captive,  having  evidently  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  fly,  cheered  up  a  little  on  seeing  me  ;  though  his  gloom  deep- 
ened again  when  the  hoarse  gentleman,  in  tones  of  encouragement, 
informed  us  that  the  moment  of  exhibition  had  arrived. 

At  that  instant  the  comer  curtain  was  drawn  aside  by  a  huge 
and  boneless  hand ;  the  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  Age  stood  before 
us,  and  the  entertainment  was  at  its  height.  He  was  a  ponderous 
man,  was  the  Fat  Boy ;  taller  than  myself,  and  three  times  the 
width ;  but  his  dress,  from  the  waist  upwards,  was  infantine,  his 
sleeves  short,  and  his  neck  and  shoulders  bare.  A  '  Boy'  with  a 
baby's  dress  and  a  man's  face,  weary  yet  eager,  inert  yet  shrewd ; 
a  face  moulded  by  the  narrow  life  within  the  curtained  comer  of 
that  sanded  den,  where  no  sweet  memories  of  a  past  could  live,  and 
where  no  sweet  dreams  for  a  future  could  have  birth. 

*  Now,  gen'l'men,*  announced  the  hoarse  gentleman,  keeping  his 
eyes  fiercely  on  the  outer  doorway,  past  which  a  curious  British  public 
might  at  any  time  be  expected  to  attempt  a  violent  entrance,  *  now, 
genTmen,  there  'e  stands  afore  ye,  the  Fattest  Boy  in  the  World, 
without  exception,  male  or  female ;  the  Greatest  Wonder  of  the 
Age  since  Hadam.  Show  me  in  yer  British  Museme  any  such 
wonder  as  that.  Don't  tell  me  about  mermaids  and  talkin'  fish, 
and  live  Octobers.  What's  Hafrica  to  show  to  equal  that!  You're 
at  liberty  now,  gen'l'men,  to  shake  'ands  with  'im,  to  'ave  the 
pleasure  of  rememberin'  as  you've  done  it ;  and  you  can  feel  'is 
shoulder,  to  know  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  you  can  'ave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buy  in'  'is  'istory  up  to  the  present  date,  jest  for  the  penny 
as  it  costs  to  print,  'undreds  of  thousands  bein'  constantly  sold,  and 
one  sent  special  to  rylety.  And  whatever  sum,  gen'l'men,  you  may 
wish  to  put  into  the  tin  box  'e  carries — as  marks  of  yer  astonish- 
ment— *e'll  'ave  for  'is  own.' 

I  did  not  shake  'ands,  for  I  felt  that  my  future  would  be  bear- 
able without  having  the  pleasure  of  remembering  as  I'd  done  it ;  and 
I  didn't  feel  'is  shoulder,  because  I  had  such  very  slight  doubts  that 
the  flesh  was  flesh ;  and  I  did  not  buy  'is  'istory  up  to  the  '^le^^v^. 
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date,  because  books  at  that  moment  were  a  sore  subject  with  me. 
Bnt  while  he  turned  his  heavy  shoulder  to  me,  in  a  mute  pathetic 
anticipation  of  my  scepticism,  I  chose  the  least  evil,  and  dropped  a 
half-crown  into  the  tin  box  he  held.  One  moment  afterwards  I  had 
made  my  escape  into  the  blessed  light  and  air. 

I  felt  a  slim  man  then — I  was  more.  By  force  of  contrast,  I  was 
wasted  and  attenuated,  and  walked  light  as  a  feather,  looking 
into  every  shop -window  (except  the  booksellers*)  that  I  might 
enjoy  my  own  reflection  in  the  glass.  The  Fat  Boy  could  never 
come  from  his  lair  and  look  into  the  shop-windows — never !  Yet  if 
he  did  not,  how  could  he  ever  spend  that  money  he  collected  in  his 
tin  box  ?  The  question  was  awkward,  and  troubled  me  a  good  deal. 
Did  he  spend  it?  Did  he  ever  even  count  it,  and  smile  over  it? 
(Did  he  ever  smile  over  anything  ?)  Did  he  even  know  what  was  done 
with  it — or  care  ?  How  did  he  pass  the  dragging  hours  in  that 
slow  dark  suffocation  behind  the  curtain  ?  He  could  scarcely — 
let  me  see — he  could  scarcely  make  his  dinner  last  more  than 
one  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Then  how  long  a  time  might  he 
lighten  by  conjecturing  what  would  be  his  dinner  to-morrow — or 
in  unctuous  rumination  on  yesterday's  chop — moodily,  the  while, 
comparing  its  size  with  his  own  ? 

Gould  he  sit  there  and  dream  of  woods,  and  rivers,  and  birds' 
songs,  and  a  mother  who  had  never  shuddered  to  touch  his  shoulder, 
but  had  even  laid  her  lips  upon  it  in  old  days  ?  Could  he  remember 
playfellows  who,  though  they  could  run  faster,  and  jump  farther,  and 
climb  higher,  yet  never  were  more  willing  to  do  a  kindly  act,  perhaps, 
nor  even  had  a  better  story  to  tell  ? — Ah,  that  single  word  reminds  me 
of  the  story  recalled  to  me  this  morning  by  my  walk  in  Holbom, 
and  memory  will  not  again  be  annihilated ! 

Yes,  I  once  wrote  a  novel — that  very  novel  which  was  to-day 
offered  to  an  indifferent  public  for  a  nominal  sum.  Yes,  I  wrote 
it,  though  there  have  lately  been  happy  moments  when  I  have  for- 
gotten the  fact.  But  how  could  I  defy  destiny  and  hereditary  genius, 
when  the  literary  talent  was  bom  with  me  ?  Before  I  left  off  pina- 
fores I  had  written  an  original  prose  work,  in  the  autobiographical 
form,  beginning,  *  I  was  bom  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,'  and  relating 
in  its  course  how  I  once  went  to  spend  the  day  in  France,  and  stayed 
so  late  that  when  I  returned  I  found  England  shut  up  for  the  night. 
Then  followed  my  first  essay  in  verse,  in  the  ambitious  form  of  al- 
literative ode  to  my  (preparatory)  schoolfellows,  beginning : 

'  Sawny  Sammy  and  Babyish  Bill, 
Useless  Usetace  and  Fighting  Fill.' 

Both  these  works  were  much  admired,  and  led  to  the  eventual  pro- 
duction of  an  epic  of  great  length,  the  opening  stanza  of  which,  as 
well  aa  my  pride  in  it  (and  its  punctuation),  I  distinctly  remember : 
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'Theanniitmit    ifaa  flg^t  btgan  1 
O  wImI  ft  thzaUDg  lighi  1 
O  what  ft  Blftoghtar  on  ibat  field  1 
Ihftt  dftrk— tiiftt  ftwfol  nfglii  I* 

It  zdated  to  no  partieolir  fight,  and  no  pftitienlar  field*  and  no 
partieiilar  night*;  bat  then,  after  all,  yagaeness  is  a  great  charm  in 
poebji  and  this  Tagnenesa  greatly  charmed  both  aathor  and  audience 
— hj  andienee  I  refer  solely  to  a  spinster  annt,  who  from  my  earliest 
infimey  sympathised  keenly  in  all  my  literary  pnrsnits. 

That  was  long  ago,  and  my  annt  no  more  listens  and  smiles, 
and  nods  and  praises,  and  dreams  of  that  glozious  fiitnre  when  the 
woorld  should  kneel  at  the  feet  of  its  talented  son.  The  world's 
smiles  seemed  difiisrent  to  her,  I  think,  before  she  folded  her  hands 
with  that  last  gentle  smile.  Ay,  long  ago.  The  locks  which  on 
Saturday  night  she  used  to  cnrl  excruciatingly  into  a  strip  of  the 
nbutraUd  London  Newi  are  scant  and  grizzled  now;  and  the 
shoulders  on  which  my  deep-frilled  collars  used  rigidly  to  slope  are 
growing  so  wide  that  I  might  well  hare  trembled  to-day  with  a  fore- 
shadowing of  that  time  when  I  must  leave  off  neek- appendages 
altogether,  like  the  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  Age. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  my  eaiiy  promise,  I  no  sooner 
reached  manhood  than  I  conceiyed  the  idea  of  a  noTel.  I  took  the 
first  step  very  deliberately :  it  was  to  buy  the  paper.  I  chose  the 
thickest  sermon  paper  I  could  get ;  for  the  idea  of  using  on  this 
work  any  material  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  ordinary 
writing,  was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Besides,  did  not 
my  aunt  emphatically  assert  that  nothing  would  influence  the  pub- 
lisher so  much  as  the  quality  of  the  paper  ?  After  that  preparation, 
I  built  my  plot ;  and,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  I  let  a  '  few  par- 
ticular friends'  into  the  secret.  To  show  their  boundless  interest 
in  my  work,  these  few  particular  friends  visited  me  constantly  and 
spasmodically  during  that  time  when  solitude  was  invaluable,  with 
this  kind  of  cheerful  greeting : 

'  Put  on  your  hat  at  once.  I'm  going  to  introduce  you  to  a 
splendid  old  character,  who  will  be  worth  anything  if  you  work  him 
cleverly  up.' 

'  O,  by  the  way,  old  fellow,  you  must  run  down  with  me  into 
Devonshire.  You  could  make  half  a  dozen  chapters  out  of  the 
scenery  I'll  show  you.     Put  up  your  papers.' 

'  Stop  writing,  my  dear  fellow.  I've  a  first-rate  story  for  you, 
of  which  you  can  make  famous  use.  It  is  a  whole  novel  in  itself: 
a  glorious  breach  of  promise  case.' 

My  blood  boils  when  I  recall  that  last  offer ;  for  I  did  work  in 
the  breach  of  promise  case  ;  only  as  a  '  super'  among  incidents,  but 
I  did  work  it  in,  and — but  let  me  not  anticipate. 

My  aunt's  excitement  over  the  great  work  was  sini(Vj  \ 
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scribable.  She  always  passed  xny  study-door  on  tiptoe,  generally 
breathing  a  lend  and  deep-toned  *  Hash !'  to  invisible  servants. 

'  I  know  so  well,  my  dear  Augustus,'  she  would  observe,  with 
a  grave  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  her  words,  '  how  one 
false  stroke  of  your  pen  might  be  the  means  of  forfeiting  your 
fame.' 

She  asked  no  perplexing  questions ;  she  admired  unhesitatingly 
every  idea  I  propounded ;  unquestioningly  praised  when  I  had  read 
her  a  favourite  passage,  even  though  its  length  might  encourage 
somnolence.  My  favourite  passages  were  always  long :  I  have  re- 
marked a  similar  merit  in  other  authors. 

The  story  grew  rapidly.  It  surprised  even  myself  to  find  how 
the  sheets  accumulated,  and  how  soon  I  was  ready  to  write  *  Fmis.* 

*  And  now,  Augustus,'  cried  my  aunt,  fluttering  with  excitement, 
'  write  the  title.     I  long  to  see  it.* 

Trembling  in  my  proud  anticipations,  I  wrote  the  title  :  Believe 
Me  if  aU  those  endearing  young  Charms, 

*  But,'  mused  my  aunt,  laying  her  fingers  on  her  forehead,  '  have 
I  not  heard  that  title  before,  my  dear  ?' 

'  As  a  song,'  I  explained.  *  That  is  just  what  makes  it  so 
suitable  for  a  novel — do  you  see  ?' 

And  she  saw. 

Well,  I  sent  the  ms.  three  vols,  on  their  trial  trip  to  the  pub- 
lishers, an  honourable  firm,  whose  doors  I  haunted  through  the 
succeeding  month  with  a  wild  sense  of  proprietorship,  wondering 
what  would  be  their  sensations  if  they  could  but  know  that  the  author 
of  Believe  Me  if  all  those  endi^aring  young  Charms  was  just  then 
passing  the  house.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and  during  the 
process  I  trod  upon  air,  and  fed  upon  future  fame. 

At  last  there  came  an  acceptance  of  my  novel ;  but  the  letter 
from  the  honourable  firm  bore  this  alarming  postscript : 

*  We  do  not  like  the  title  you  have  chosen.  Kindly  select 
another  and  send  us.' 

From  that  moment  began  the  real  labour — or,  I  may  say,  the 
real  torture — of  authorship.  I  had  constructed  my  plot  easily  ;  I 
had  padded  without  difficulty ;  I  had  carried  on  conversations  with- 
out pause  ;  the  description  of  charming  scenery  had  been  child's 
play.     But  the  title  was  to  prove  too  much  for  me. 

I  sent  a  second — only  to  hear,  after  a  few  days'  respite,  that 
that  would  unquestionably  ruin  the  novel.  But  if  I  would  submit 
a  list,  one  should  be  chosen. 

I  submitted  a  list  (after  days  and  nights  of  compilation),  and 
was  requested  to  try  again. 

'  To  make  the  novel  successful  it  must  have  a  good  title,  as — 
unless  the  author's  name  were  well  known — no  novel  would  sell 
without  an  attractive  title.' 
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I  saw  the  force  of  this.  My  name  was  not  well  known  (get), 
and  so  my  book  must  have  an  attiractiYe  title. 

I  grew  desperate,  and  sent  a  list  daily.  I  thonght  over  a.  title 
for  that  novel  from  dawn  to  dusk.  I  lay  awake  all  night  mnsing 
over  it.     I  grew  idiotic  on  other  subjects,  and  insane  on  that. 

Every  speech  I  either  heard  or  uttwedi  I  tamed  and  twisted 
and  distorted,  nnder  the  possibility  that  it  might  by  chance  fall 
into,  or  soggest,  a  title.  I  read  through  Shakespeare  and  Tapper 
and  Claribel.  Then  I  tried  Job  and  Lamentations.  Madness 
gradually  became  evident  in  my  glance.  My  lips  moved  perpetually, 
as  I  conned  over  verses  and  mottoes  and  proverbs.  My  general 
conduct  evinced  such  symptoms  of  idiocy  that  my  poor  aunt,  in  her 
alarm,  consulted  a  physician. 

'  Augustus,  my  dear,'  she  explained  to  me  afterwards,  in  a 
nervous  tremor,  '  he  is  sure  that  you  have  something  on  your 
mind.' 

I  laughed  wildly.  There  would  have  been  hope  for  me  if  I  had. 
No ;  my  malady  was  having  nothing  on  my  mind. 

Three  months  of  acute  suffering,  and  then  this  letter  came  to 
me  from  the  honourable  firm : 

'  Deab  Sib, — As  you  have  not  yet  offered  us  a  title  which  is 
likely  to  mske  your  novel  attractive,  we  have  now  decided  to  adopt 
the  first,'  &c. 

So  that  was  settled,  and  my  lists  and  agony  had  been  unavail- 
ing torture !  Fearing  the  consequences  of  reaction,  after  twelve 
weeks  of  title  on  the  brain,  my  aunt  and  I  went  into  the  conntty ; 
and  there  we  sat  romantically  about  the  fields,  and  discoursed  upon 
the  worthlessness  of  fame — and  felt  very  complaisant  all  the  time 
about  the  forthcoming  novel.  And  gradually  I  lost  the  appearance 
of  a  natural,  and  rose  up — a  man  and  an  author ! 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  appearance  of  the  first  advertisement  ? 
And  when  I  read,  '  Now  ready  at  all  the  libraries,'  I  thought  my 
heart  would  burst. 

I  received  six  copies  from  the  honourable  firm,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  l&unt's  life  contained  a  prouder  or  happier  moment  than 
that  one  in  which  I  wrote  her  name  in  the  first  copy.  Before  the 
book  was  read,  the  eyes  that  had  grown  dim  in  all  the  sad  places, 
and  bright  and  twinkling  in  all  the  happy  ones — as  no  other  eyes 
ever  did,  or  will — were  closed  beneath  a  simple  cross  on  the  hill  at 
Highgate ;  and  the  hands  which  turned  the  leaves  with  such  slow 
pride  were  calmly  folded  upon  the  breast  which  had  never  been  cold 
until  then. 

To  whom  should  I  present  my  four  remaining  copies  ?  I  was 
not  long  undecided.  Such  a  very  lively  interest  had  three  very 
particular  friends  taken  in  the  work  all  along,  that  my  mind  was 
soon  made  up  to  send  a  copy  to  each  of  them. 
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I  never  enter  now  the  houses  of  these  friends.  And  when — 
during  a  supper-party  I  gave  last  week — the  hats  and  coats  ot  my 
guests  were  cleverly  stolen  from  my  hall,  neither  of  those  particular 
friends  lost  hat  or  coat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  hats  and 
coats  never  hang  there  now.  Irrevocably  were  we  sundered  by 
Believe  Me  if  all  those  endearing  young  Charms, 

One  of  these  particular  friends  was  the  barrister  who  had  brought 
me  the  breach  of  promise  case,  and  he  took  offence  because  I  had 
made  so  little  of  it.  Another  had  once  been  best  man  at  a 
wedding,  and  fancied  he  had  been  '  taken  off.'  The  third  was  a 
literary  friend,  whose  acknowledgment  of  my  novel  was  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  covered  with  '  errors  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
to  you,  and  suggestions  for  alterations  if  a  second  edition  should  be 
required.' 

Perhaps  if  a  second  edition  had  been  required,  I  should  have 
borne  this  better. 

I  did  not  present  the  remaining  copy. 

From  the  day  my  novel  was  announced,  I  bought  every  journal  in 
which  a  literary  criticism  was  likely  to  be  found,  ,and  read  every  word 
that  was  said  of  the  current  works  of  fiction,  pleasantly  conscious 
of  how  agreeably  the  critics  would  be  struck  by  the  originality  and 
ability  of  my  novel,  after  the  evidently  worthless  or  injurious  trash 
they  had  to  undergo. 

Even  now,  how  well  I  can  recall  my  own  first  review.  It  might 
have  been  yesterday,  so  vividly  do  I  remember  how  my  fingers 
trembled  on  the  paper ;  then  how  a  pillar  of  cloud  stood  between 
my  eyes  and  the  words ;  then  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  then  it  grew  all  clear 
again — black  letters  forming  words  in  lines  before  me. 

But  it  was  some  one  else's  book — surelv  some  one  else's  book — 
some  one  else's  book,  of  course.  Yet  two  or  three  copies  of  this 
paper  had  been  sent  me,  and  each  was  marked.  That  must  mean 
something.  It  must  be  my  book,  then — yes ;  for  as  I  read  the 
names  grew  familiar,  striking  as  blows  from  out  this  incomprehen- 
sible chaos  of  censure.  Yes,  it  was  my  book  ;  so  I  read  the  criti- 
cism again  and  again,  slowly  through,  then  folded  the  paper  quietly, 
and  fancied  all  this  had  happened  once  before — about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  *  This  book' — so  the  words  had  run  upon  the  paper,  so 
they  rang  now  in  my  ears — '  was  written  with  a  purpose,  over  and 
above  its  manifold  other  sins,  and  this  purpose  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  breaches  of  promise.' 

There  were  two  things  I  had  studiously  avoided  in  my  story — a 
moral  and  a  purpose.  Now  I  found  that  I  had  been  all  along  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  author's  intentions,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  story.  And  thia  breach  of  promise,  inserted  almost  at 
the  last  moment,  in  its  whole  treatment  occupied  one  chapter ! 

That  was  my  first  review,  and  I  received  quite  half  a  dozen 
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copies,  from  half  a  dozen  particular  friends.  When  other  critiques, 
of  a  £EiYourabIe  nature,  followed,  only  one  young  man — who  was  known 
to  be  very  poor  and  suspected  to  be  weak  in  the  intellect — sent  me 
copies. 

That's  all  I  have  to  tell  about  the  novel  I  once  wrote.  It  had  its 
brief  career  of  popularity,  then  died,  as  novels — and  their  writers — 
will.  I  regret  it  chiefly,  because  if  it  had  made  me  a  fEunous  literary 
man  I  should  never  have  weighed  seventeen  stone — at  least,  I  know 
no  successful  novelist  who  does.  ^^ But  the  real  reason  I  have  never 
written  another  story,  is  because  I^knew  it  would  take  me  twenty 
years  to  find  a  title. 

So  I  am  content  to  enjoy  myself  in  a  placid  unliterary  sort  of  way, 
appreciating  my  choice  especially  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  I  can 
compare  my  own  old  age  with  that  which  must  eventually  descend 
upon  the  Fat  Boy. 

Can  there  be  any  hope  of  his  breaking  loose  some  day,  and — 
suddenly  finding  strength  in  his  great  wrists  and  power  in  his  huge 
shoulders — laying  low  his  hoarse  proprietor,  and  the  blighted  sweeper, 
and  the  pensive  seamstress,  and  escaping  out  into  the  world,  which 
has  more  to  show  him  than  straggling  gazers  who  view  him  with 
a  calm  disquiet  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  penny  per  head  ? 

I  think  I  should  like  him  to  try  it,  and  yet  I  have  ransacked  my 
mind  for  an  hour  and  cannot  fix  on  any  calling  he  could  follow. 
So  perhaps  it  is  better,  after  all,  that  old  age  should  creep  unawares 
into  that  curtained  corner,  and  wrap  itself  deliberately  about  the 
ponderous  passive  figure. 

I  have  done  with  the  Fat  Boy  now,  I  hope.  I  take  up  a  new 
review,  and  read  the  pithy  remarks  on  recent  novels.  I  find  myself 
chuckling  over  the  fact  that  one  is  dull,  one  improper,  one  maudlin, 
and  one  coarse.  I  feel  with  what  patience  the  critics  must  possess 
their  souls  before  they  can  read  such  works,  while  life  is  limited  to 
threescore  years  and  ten.  I  feel  with  them  keenly ;  for — whether  I 
plough  on  steadily  or  whether  I  dip  in  at  random,  whether  I  begin 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end — all  my  efibrts  to  read  a  three -volume 
novel  now  end  in  failure.  It  is  far  easier  and  pleasanter  to  run 
through  these  racy  criticisms,  in  which  a  few  lines  dissect  each  triad 
of  volumes  ;  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  critic  for  setting  the  worn  old 
subjects  before  me  in  a  side-light  of  spicy  cynicism.  My  muscles 
relax,  and  I  feel  my  dinner  is  being  comfortably  digested. 

Was  it  really  /  who  felt  these  words  as  stabs  one  day,  and  failed 
to  see  justice  in  the  sarcasm,  or  fairness  in  the  ridicule  ?  It  seems 
impossible.  But  then  it  was  so  long  ago,  and  I  didn't  weigh  seven- 
teen stone. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

It  was  a  very  old  house — a  Gothic  building  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  had  been  kept  in  tolerable  repair  from  generation  to  generation ; 
and,  in  those  portions  where  the  hand  of  man  had  been  idle,  the  cling- 
ing ivy  lovingly  concealed  many  a  cleft  and  cranny  in  the  old  time- 
worn  pile.  It  had  been  tenantless  often,  and  for  very  long  periods. 
Many  who  had  gone  to  view  it  objected  to  the  tangled  neglected 
shrubberies,  interspersed  with  fir  and  larch,  which  surrounded  it  so 
closely  as  to  be  suggestive  of  damp ;  and  still  more  to  the  moat, 
now  overhung  with  willows,  and  across  which  stretched  branches 
of  oaks,  while  the  stagnant  water,  green  with  weeds  and  rushes,  had 
gradually  rotted  the  trellised  palings  at  its  head, — and  as  they  had 
fallen,  so  they  had  been  allowed  to  lie ;  for  no  one  had  ever  lived  there 
long  enough  to  care  to  lay  out  any  money  upon  the  grounds ;  and 
tJiie  owner,  who  resided  abroad,  was  quite  satisfied  to  believe  that  an 
old  woman  inhabited  the  house  (which  she  did  not),  and  kept  fires 
enough  to  preserve  the  few  family  portraits  and  the  miserable  fur- 
niture which  he  had  left  in  it. 

I,  reader,  am  a  retired  Bengal  civilian,  who,  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  English  sports  during  my  few  holidays  spent  in  the  old 
country,  determined  that  my  first  act  on  retirement  should  be  to 
settle  myself  in  a  country-house  in  a  good  hunting  neighbour- 
hood. 

Parsimony  had  been  my  '  favourite  virtue'  when  I  was  in  India, 
earning  my  four  thousand  rupees  a  month ;  and  the  tendency  to 
it  was  naturally  not  lessened  when  I  had  to  live  upon  my  pension 
of  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Of  course  I  had  savings,  but 
they  were  sacred  (as  yet,  at  any  rate) ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  read 
the  advertisement  of  *  a  very  desirable  manor-house  to  be  let,  in 

the  centre  of  the hunt,  with  several  acres  of  land  included,  at 

an  almost  nominal  rent,*  than  I  pounced  upon  it,  then  and  there, 
not  even  taking  the  precaution  (so  fearful  was  I  of  losing  such  a 
bargain)  of  going  to  see  the  place  in  question. 

My  wife  was  in  delicate  health,  and  somewhat  indolent  from  a 
long  residence  in  India,  so  that  she  was  content  to  leave  all  plans 
and  arrangements  to  me  exclusively ;  and  when  I  informed  her  I 
had  taken  Chantry  Manor-house,  on  a  lease  of  three,  seven,  or  four- 
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teen  years,  she  was  pleased,  because  I  appeared  to  be  so,  and  looked 
forward  with  a  little  languid  excitement  to  her  new  home.  I  was 
slightly  nervous  the  day  we  drove  up  to  take  possession. 

The  month  of  October  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  day  was 
cold  and  stormy ;  the  wind  was  whistling  through  the  old  trees  in 
the  avenue,  and  driving  the  brown  and  yellow  leaves  before  us  in 
gusts.  The  entrance  to  the  house  faced  the  north-west,  and  as 
the  carriage  drew  np  a  blinding  storm  came  on,  and  we  entered 
our  new  abode  anything  but  cheerily. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  square  hall,  the  floor  of  polished 
oak  ;  a  little  to  the  left  was  an  oaken  staircase,  polished  also,  bare 
and  gloomy.  Not  a  vestige  of  carpet,  not  even  a  mat  anywhere. 
A  good  deal  of  armoury — our  landlord's  ancestors  had  evidently 
been  warriors — breastplates,  helmets,  cutlasses,  and  daggers,  rusty 
with  time  and  neglect — adorned  the  walls ;  whilst  here  and  there  a 
stag's  head,  with  huge  antlers  and  staring  glass  eyes,  looked  down 
upon  us. 

The  servant  was  occupied  bringing  in  cloaks  and  parcels  from 
the  carriage ;  and,  afker  standing  helplessly  for  a  few  seconds,  we, 
guided  by  a  flickering  firelight,  pushed  open  a  door  and  beheld  our 
drawing-room.  It  was  dreary  enough.  Very  large,  with  three 
windows,  against  which  the  rain  was  beating,  shaded  with  curtains 
of  a  sickly  faded  drab ;  a  threadbare  Brussels  carpet,  from  which 
all  colour  had  long  ago  departed;  some  old-fashioned  upright  chairs, 
a  sofa,  a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  a  large  round  table,  and  two  massive 
cabinets  completed  the  furniture.  We  walked  into  it,  looked  round, 
shivered,  spake  never  a  word,  and,  by  mutual  consent,  walked  out 
again,  as  if  to  explore  farther ;  but  both  knew  that  each  walked  away 
to  hide  a  feeling  of  intense  disappointment,  almost  dismay. 

Twilight  was  gathering  fast,  but  it  was  not  yet  too  dark  for  us 
to  see  our  future  residence ;  and,  opening  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  we  entered  the  library.  It  smelt  damp  and  musty  from 
the  old  books  which  it  contained ;  but  it  was  small,  which  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  drawing-room,  and  the  bookcases  and  writing- 
table  gave  it  a  more  habitable  and  furnished  look. 

'  This  room  might  perhaps  be  made  to  look  home-like  with  a 
great  deal  done  to  it,'  said  my  wife,  breaking  the  silence  for  the 
first  time ;  and  the  words  and  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered  spoke  volumes  of  her  first  impressions  of  the  home  to  which 
I  had  brought  her. 

Folding- doors  at  the  end  of  this  apartment  led  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  fire  had  been  lighted  to  greet  us.  Its  windows 
looked  south,  on  to  a  small  flower-garden  and  bowling-green,  which 
doubtless  on  a  fine  day  would  be  a  pleasant  prospect.  Any  way  the 
aspect  of  this  room  made  us  more  hopeful  and  cheery.  We  agreed 
it  was  '  not  so  bad  after  all,'  and  then  we  went  up-«l«Ax%. 
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On  the  first  landing  my  wife's  maid — Trevor  by  name — met  ns 
with  a  candle,  looking  a  little  glum  and  dissatisfied,  which  I  hoped 
proceeded  from  her  self-denial  and  consequent  sufiering  in  having 
gone  up-stairs  to  see  to  her  mistress's  bedroom  before  partaking  of 
her  own  tea,  which  in  some  mysterious  way  is  always  ready  for 
the  domestic  portion  of  the  establishment  when  they  come  'off  a 
journey/ 

We  had  sent  on  some  servants  to  prepare  for  us,  and  to  the 
housemaid  had  been  left  the  selection  of  our  apartments.  We  fol- 
lowed our  leader  (by  no  means  sorry  for  the  light)  along  a  sort  of 
corridor,  hung  with  grim  old  family  portraits,  at  the  end  of  which 
were  two  or  three  steps,  and  then  a  recess,  in  which  were  a  bedroom 
and  dressing-room,  not  en  suite,  but  the  doors  facing  each  other. 
The  furniture  in  the  bedroom  was  of  a  most  forbidding  description. 
A  four-poster,  looking  like  a  hearse,  with  its  heavy  draperies  ;  the 
walls  covered  with  faded  tapestry  ;  and  a  looking-glass  in  a  carved 
oak  frame,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  almost  to  the  ground.  This 
was  the  state  apartment  evidently. 

'  Was  this  the  most  comfortable  room  Mary  could  find  for  your 
mistress  ?'  I  inquired  ;   '  it  looks  so  very  gloomy.' 

*  'Tis  only  apiece  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  as  far  as  I  can  gee,' 
replied  Trevor  snappishly.  She  was  an  old  servant,  and  rather 
privileged  to  speak  her  mind  in  consequence.  She  had  lived  like 
a  lady  in  India,  *  with  vassals  and  serfs  at  her  side,'  which  had  not 
improved  her.  '  Mary  says  the  other  rooms  haven't  got  scarce  no 
furniture,'  she  continued,  *  and  no  dressing-rooms.' 

In  a  short  time  we  were  pretty  fairly  settled.  By  the  time  we 
had  unpacked  and  dispersed  about  the  various  rooms  the  pictures, 
tiger-skins,  books,  table-covers,  and  ornaments  we  had  brought  with 
ns,  we  began  to  chuckle  again  over  our  bargain ;  for  the  place  was 
undoubtedly  worth  double  the  price  we  were  paying  for  it. 

Out  of  doors  also  we  made  some  very  successful  improvements. 
The  bailiff  in  charge  gave  us  leave  to  cut  away  many  of  the  over- 
grown shrubberies  and  take  down  an  unsightly  outhouse.  The 
moat  had  fortunately  been  filled  up  years  before  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows ;  and  we  did  not  object  to  the  portion  of  it  which  still  remained 
between  us  and  the  stables.  The  place  seemed  to  agree  with  us, 
and  we  grew  to  like  it. 

I  was  within  comfortable  reach  of  two  packs  of  hounds,  and  could 
hunt  six  days  a  week  if  I  chose  to  buy  horses  enough.  We  had 
several  pleasant  sociable  neighbours,  and  altogether  we  promised 
ourselves  many  happy  years  in  the  old  house. 

Peace  is,  however,  doomed  to  be  of  short  duration  in  this 
troublesome  world ;  and  ere  we  had  been  six  weeks  at  Chantry  our 
maid-servants,  one  by  one,  to  our  very  great  annoyance,  gave  us  notice 
to  leaye — Trevor,  my  wife's  attendant,  being  the  only  exception. 
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Each  had  some  excuse :  the  '  iU-conyenience  of  the  offices/  the 
*  duhiess  of  the  place/  with  many  more  equally  unlikely  to  be  the 
truth ;  but  an  air  of  mystery  appeared  in  it  all,  and,  when  closely 
questioned,  one  and  all  became  confused  in  their  explanations.  My 
wife  inquired  of  her  maid  if  she  could  in  any  way  account  for  this 
desertion,  and  the  reply  was  anything  but  satisfactory : 

'  I  don't  know  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  without  'tis  the  ghost<?s.' 

Her  mistress  reproved  her  sharply  for  condescending  to  listen 
to  such  nonsense,  and  for  being  so  silly  as  to  repeat  it,  which  at 
once  *  put  up  the  back'  of  the  irascible  Trevor,  who  answered : 

*  I  haven't  heard  nor  seen  nothing  myself,  ma'am;  but  things 
is  seen  and  things  is  heard;  and  I  do  feel  for  them  as  has  to 
go  about  shutting  up  after  dark,  with  the  very  curtains  pulled  out 
of  their  hands.'  Then,  highly  affronted,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room. 

We  were  no  believers  in  ghostly  apparitions,  and  we  laughed 
heartily  over  the  women's  fears — strong  enough  to  make  them  give 
up  a  good  situation — and  over  Trevor's  sympathy ;  but  it  was  very 
inconvenient  nevertheless,  and  no  laughing  matter. 

The  girls  departed,  and  the  panic  with  them ;  and  for  some  time 
all  went  quietly  and  well,  tUl  one  night,  when  I  had  been  sitting  up 
much  later  than  usual,  having  many  Jetters  to  write,  my  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sound  as  of  carriage-wheels  coming 
up  the  avenue.  I  listened  and  felt  a  little  alarmed,  lest  some  of  our 
belongings  should  be  ill  and  had  sent  for  us ;  for  we  had  no  reason 
to  expect  visitors  in  the  dead  of  night. 

I  went  into  the  drawing-room,  which  faced  the  front,  unbarred 
the  shutters  as  noiselessly  as  I  could,  and  looked  out.  It  was  as 
dark  as  pitch,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing.  I  heard  the  wheels  still, 
seeming  to  be  no  longer  on  gravel,  but  muffled,  as  if  on  asphalte ;  and 
the  conveyance,  whatever  it  might  prove  to  be,  had  evidently  passed 
the  entrance-door,  and  was  going  on  towards  the  stable.  Whilst  I 
was  Ustening,  suddenly  it  ceased.  In  one  second  there  was  utter 
stillness,  only  broken  by  the  stable  clock  tolling  forth  the  hour  of 
midnight.  I  was  determined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  so,  putting  on 
my  hat,  I  opened  the  hall-door,  and  went  out. 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  grope  my  way  along  the  carriage- 
drive,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  a  little  tremblingly  of  the  moat, 
when,  to  my  great  joy,  I  saw  a  man  coming  with  a  lantern,  who,  on 
hearing  my  footsteps,  called  out : 

*  Hulloa,  who  are  you  ?' 

I  recognised  the  voice  of  my  coachman. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Robert  ?     Who  has  arrived  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Well,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  'tis  the  queerest  start  as  I  ever  knew ; 
the  bay  mare  ain't  very  well,  and  I  was  up  giving  her  a  mash,  when 
I  hears  a  carriage  and  pair  of  'osses  a-coming  up  the  dxYS^^  ^^* 
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ing  over  the  stones,  and  then  more  qniet-like.  I  come  oat,  and 
could  hear  'em,  but  I  couldn't  see  'em,  for  there  weren't  no  lamps ; 
and  how  they  could  ever  find  the  way  in  the  dark  I  can't  ever  thhik. 
They  comes  slowly  towards  me ;  I  calls  out,  "  Which  way  be  ye 
coming  then  ?  Stop  a  bit — I'll  fetch  a  light ;"  and  sure  enough  they 
did  stop,  that  sudden,  it  took  my  breath  away.  There  was  silence 
all  of  a  minute,  sir ;  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  I  went  back  to  the 
stable,  got  my  lantern,  and — now,  sir,  what  ever  is  it  ?' 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  could  only  entreat  the  man  not  to  men- 
tion the  circumstances,  for  fear  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  his 
mistress  and  frighten  her;  that  in  time  we  might  come  at  some 
explanation  if  we  kept  quiet ;  that  it  might  be  a  trick  to  frighten  us, 
and  so  on ;  but  in  my  heart  I  was  not  very  comfortable,  and  entirely 
agreed  with  Robert  that  it  was  a  *  queer  start.' 

My  wife,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  had  not  been  disturbed  ;  and,  more 
fortunately  still,  she  was  not  present  when,  a  week  or  two  later,  a 
neighbour,  who  was  paying  a  morning  visit,  asked  me  if  our  gravel 
was  worn  down  yet  by  the  *  phantom  carriage.' 

I  asked  him,  in  as  off-hand  a  voice  as  I  could  command,  what 
he  meant ;  but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  laughed,  saying : 

'My  dear  Montrose,  '^ ignorance  is  bliss  ;"  ask  no  questions  if 
you'll  take  my  advice.  I  can  only  say  I  wouldn't  live  where  you  do 
if  I  was  paid  to  do  it.' 

I  smiled  feebly,  trying  to  think  my  Mend  had  interested  motives, 
and  wished  to  frighten  me  out  of  the  house,  to  take  it  himself,  for  I 
knew  him  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  larger  dwelling  than  the  one 
he  at  present  occupied ;  but  I  did  not  feel  quite  happy.  You,  reader, 
would  not  have  liked  it.  However,  I  was  determined  to  keep  my 
own  counsel,  and  not  lay  myself  open  to  ridicule  by  ever  hinting  at 
anything  which  had  occurred  on  that  memorable  night. 

The  ghost's  visits,  if  ghost  it  was,  were  like  those  of  angels, 
'few  and  far  between;'  we  heard  no  complaints  from  any  of  the 
household ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  all  must  have  been  imagi- 
nation, for  I  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any  more  nightly  visitations, 
though  I  had  sat  up  more  than  once  until  after  midnight  for  the 
express  purpose  of  watching. 

Christmas  was  over ;  we  had  entertained  a  goodly  number  of 
Mends,  and  all  who  had  stayed  in  the  house  had  left,  congratu- 
lating us  on  our  good  fortune,  and  well  pleased  with  Chantry. 

New  Year's-day  came;  but  not  cheerily  for  us.  Mrs.  Mon- 
trose's sifter  was  taken  ill,  and  a  telegram  summoned  us  to  London. 
After  depositing  my  wife  in  safety,  I  returned  home  alone,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  a  near  meet  of  the  hounds.  My  journey  had  wearied 
me,  and,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair  after 
dinner.  When  I  awoke  it  was  half-past  eleven.  I  put  out  the 
lighta  and  went  up  at  once  to  bed,  stopping  in  the  hall  on  my  way 
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to  caress  a  large  black  retriever,  who,  at  my  wife's  particular  request, 
had  for  the  last  week  been  chained  to  the  staircase,  making  his  bed 
very  contentedly  on  the  mat  at  its  foot.  Some  of  our  visitors  had 
suggested  that  Chantry  was  lonely,  and  that  we  might  be  visited 
by  burglars ;  so,  to  quiet  very  reasonable  fears,  I  had  brought  Bruin 
in  to  be  a  guard.  I  had  not  been  long  in  bed,  and  had  not  fallen 
asleep,  when  I  heard  footsteps  patter,  patter,  along  the  passage, 
accompanied  by  the  even  clank  of  a  chain. 

*  So,  so,  Mr.  Bruin,'  said  I  to  myself,  'you  have  got  loose,  have 
you,  and  followed  me  up-stairs  ?' 

I  was  persuaded  it  was  the  dog,  yet  I  sat  up  to  listen,  and  heard 
the  same  steps,  chain  and  all,  come  up  the  stairs  and  go  into  my 
dressing-room.  There  is  something  a  little  uncomfortable,  even 
though  we  think  we  can  account  for  it,  in  the  sound  of  a  chain 
being  dragged  along  the  floor  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  and 
a  sort  of  feeling  came  over  me  that  something  living  to  speak  to 
would  be  pleasant,  and  made  me  resolve  to  call  the  dog  in 
and  let  him  lie  by  the  fire  in  my  bedroom.  I  accordingly  lit  my 
candle,  opened  the  door,  and  called,  *  Bruin,  Bruin,'  expecting  him  to 
bound  forward,  as  he  always  did  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  But 
there  was  no  response,  so  I  called  again,  in  rather  less  confident 
tones,  *  Bru,  Bru ;'  but  not  a  sound  could  I  hear.  I  knew  then  thut 
it  was  not  the  dog.  I  went  back  to  my  room,  took  a  loaded  saloon 
pistol  from  its  case,  and  went  into  the  dressing-room. 

Probably,  I  thought,  some  burglar  has  entered  the  house,  and 
hearing  me  get  up,  has  secreted  himself.  The  rattling  of  keys  or 
some  other  implements  had  sounded  like  the  clanking  of  a  chain  to 
my  imperfect  hearing,  with  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and  heavy  curtains 
round  me.  As  I  entered  the  room,  I  was  startled  by  the  wardrobe 
creaking,  and  then  seeming  to  give  a  shiver,  and  then  a  crack  froai 
top  to  bottom.  It  had  done  so  often  before,  but  to-night  it  made 
the  cold  perspiration  stand  on  my  forehead.  'What  folly,*  I  said 
half  aloud  ;  *  am  I  turning  coward  ?'  then,  my  candle  in  one  hand, 
the  pistol  in  the  other,  I  commenced  my  search.  Behind  the  win- 
dow-curtains, under  the  dressing-table,  in  the  cupboard — not  in  the 
wardrobe ;  no,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  touch  that — I 
hunted,  but  all  in  vain.  Could  I  have  been  dreaming  ?  I  determined 
I  would  go  down  the  corridor,  call  up  the  man-ser\'ant,  and  look 
for  the  thief  elsewhere;  for  I  had  no  doubt  the  man  had  escaped 
noiselessly  whilst  I  had  gone  to  get  the  pistol.  But  suddenly,  when 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  gloomy  passage,  *  clank'  went  the  chain 
again  behind  me ;  then  very  faintly  repeated,  like  an  echo ;  then 
died  away ;  while  at  the  same  moment  Bruin,  from  his  own  resting- 
place  in  the  hall,  gave  one  long  low  howl,  which  resounded  through 
the  house.  Will  any  one  blame  me  that  I  went  no  farther, 
but  returned  to  my  bed — ay,  drew  the  clothes  over  my  ears,  witk 
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anythmg  bat  a  pleasurable  fiaeling  about  the  home  that  aheUared 
me? 

*  For  three,  seveiiy  or  fourteen  years/  I  mattered,  with  an  in- 
ward groan,  '  and  three  months  have  not  elapsed  yet ;'  but  I  managed 
to  get  to  sleep  at  last,  ruminating  upon  the  consoling  clause,  'power 
to  underlet.' 

Chapteb  n. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  words  which  had  com- 
forted me  the  night  before  rose  to  my  mind  again.  '  Why  should 
we  stay  ?*  I  argued ;  '  if  the  place  does  not  suit  us,  plenty  of  people 
might  be  found  glad  of  such  a  chance.'  And  I  resolved  to  write  to 
'  friends  at  a  distance' — particularly  at  a  distance — giving  them  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
the  situation  was  rather  exposed,  and  therefore  I  feared  to  allow  my 
wife  to  spend  another  winter  there,  after  the  climate  of  India,  which 
had  made  her  very  susceptible  to  cold. 

In  the  hunting-field  the  next  day,  I  chanced  to  encounter  the 
man  who  had  chaffed  me  about  the  '  phantom  carriage.' 

'  Are  you  all  alone,  Montrose  ?'  he  said ;  '  come  and  dine  with 
us  to-morrow,  and  we  can  give  you  a  bed.' 

I  accepted  most  thankfully.  I  was  not  particularly  enjoying  my 
solitude,  either  in  retrospection  or  anticipation,  and  I  determined  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  questioning  my  friend  as  to  any 
legend  which  might  be  connected  with  Chantry.  I  did  not  even 
then  believe  in  the  supernatural,  but  whatever  the  noises  proceeded 
from  they  were  not  pleasant;  and  I  dreaded  my  wife's  return,  for  I 
knew  her  to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  I  could  not  tell  how 
soon  she  might  be  similarly  alarmed.  That  night  I  resolved  I  would 
not  go  to  bed  until  after  midnight,  but  sit  up  and  watch. 

Shall  I  confess  to  feeling  tempted  more  than  once  to  make  my 
servant  sit  up  also  ?  But  on  second  thoughts  I  did  not  do  so, 
thinking  what  a  *  hubbub'  there  would  be  through  the  house  if  it 
was  known  that  the  master  had  heard  the  much-dreaded  '  ghostes.' 
Punctually  at  ten  o'clock  I  retired,  after  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  to  strengthen  my  nerves  ;  and  then  I  made  a  good  fire,  drew 
my  arm-chair  close  to  it,  and,  with  my  pistol  by  my  side,  felt  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 

I  would  watch.  All  very  fine  to  say  so.  Whether  it  was  the 
day's  hunting,  or  the  book  I  was  reading,  or  the  brandy- and-water, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three,  I  knew  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  I 
fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  with  an  undefinable  feeling  that  some- 
thing or  somebody  was  near  me. 

If  you  ask  me  what  I  heard,  I  cannot  say.  It  was  not  a  rustle, 
not  a  step,  nothing  definite.     One  of  those  sounds  of  silence,  which 
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it  is  qaite  impossible  to  describe — more  like  a  bazz  of  iminmerable 
insects  in  the  air  than  anything  else. 

Iffy  fire  was  almost  oat — ^it  had  jost  oome  to  that  stage  when 
the  dying  cinders  part  with  a  sort  of  crack  and  drop ;  my  candle 
had  bomt  down  in  its  socket,  and  was  qoivering  there  with  a  pale 
Une  light. 

I  mbbed  my  eyes,  and  looked  ronnd  the  room :  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  or  heard ;  and  yet  I  knmo  that  something  was  tiiere. 

Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  I  felt  my  blood  cnrdling,  and  growing 
cold ;  for  I  saw,  not  in  the  room — I  could  distingaish  no  object 
there — bat  in  the  mirror,  a  reflection  of  a  tall  dark  figare.  It  was 
▼agae  and  shadowy,  yet  something  seemed  to  dance  and  glitter  apon 
it,  like  steel  in  sunshine.  Even  as  I  looked,  it  vanished ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  I  heard  the  chain  again,  or  what  I  had  thought 
was  a  chain  the  night  before  ;  but  now  it  sounded  more  like  the 
clanking  sound  of  an  officer's  sword,  dragging  at  his  side.  Farther 
and  farther  it  went  on  down  the  corridor,  and  then  died  away. 

I  waited  a  few  moments  to  recover  myself,  to  feel  sure  I  was 
not  dreaming,  and  then  rushed  out  into  the  darkness,  too  eager  for 
pursuit  to  feel  fear  ;  but  all  was  still. 

There  was  not  a  sound,  save  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock 
at  the  stair-head. 

I  did  not  know  I  was  a  coward,  but  I  suppose  I  am.  I  groped 
my  way  back  again,  struck  a  light,  and,  going  down-stairs,  unloosed 
Bruin's  collar  and  brought  him  up  to  my  room  ;  then,  locking  my 
door,  laid  down,  but  not  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  nothing  loth,  I  packed  my  portmanteau,  and 
drove  away  to  my  friend's  house,  where  I  slept  in  peace,  heartily 
wishing  that  Chantry  and  I  were  separated  for  ever. 

What  could  I  do  about  letting  my  wife  come  back  again  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  all  nonsense  after  all :  I  must  be  out  of  health, 
bilious,  feverish,  and  so  these  visions  came  to  me  with  all  the 
semblance  of  reality,  yet  were  in  very  truth  nothing.  So  I  tried 
to  reason  with  myself.  But  then  the  words  of  my  present  host 
came  back  to  me  :  *  I  would  not  live  where  you  do  if  I  was  paid  to  do 
it.'  That  must  mean  something,  and  I  longed  more  than  ever  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him  in  all  seriousness. 

There  were  several  guests  beside  myself,  and  I  did  not  broach 
the  subject  in  the  smoking-room  that  night,  as  I  had  intended. 
But  the  next  morning  he  and  I  strolled  out  alone  to  the  stables, 
to  see  a  horse  he  had  for  sale,  and  then,  with  my  arm  linked  in  his, 
I  drew  him  away  through  the  shrubberies  and  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it. 

To  my  relief  he  did  not  turn  my  story  into  ridicule,  but  seemed 
only  surprised  that  I  had  never  heard  the  legend  connected  with  the 
place. 
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He  then  related  the  story  to  mei  as  follows : 

In  the  time  of  King  Charles  there  was  a  cavalier  who  was 
secretly  affianced  to  the  danghter  of  a  colonel,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  The  engagement  of  the  young  people  was 
clandestine,  because  the  families  took  opposite  sides  in  the  Civil 
War,  though  outwardly  they  continued  on  good  terms. 

The  young  man,  who  was  in  the  army,  was  selected  by  the  com- 
manding officer  to  be  the  bearer  of  private  and  confidential  letters 
to  the  King,  who  was  encamped  on  a  certain  heath. 

He  was  charged  on  no  account  to  loiter  by  the  way,  and  to  reach 
the  appointed  place  if  possible  under  cover  of  the  twilight. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  his  way  lay  by  Chantry  Manor- 
house,  where  his  {air  Jiancie  resided  ;  and  love  being  stronger  than 
duty,  he  called  in  to  see  her  as  he  passed,  and  was  too  easily  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  for  the  night. 

In  those  days  the  gallant  sons  of  Mars  were  apt  to  linger  longer 
over  their  wine-cups  than  was  good  for  them,  and  after  supper  the 
young  cavalier  talked  with  more  eloquence  than  prudence  of  the 
letters  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  hinting  mysteriously  at  their 
importance. 

The  curiosity,  if  not  the  suspicion,  of  his  hostess  was  excited, 
and  she  made  the  bold  resolve  that  she  would  be  master  of  their 
contents  before  she  slept  that  night. 

For  once  she  withdrew  her  usual  vigilance,  and  even  requested 
her  daughter  to  favour  their  guest  with  some  airs  upon  her  lute ; 
and  then,  feeling  well  satisfied  that  she  would  not  be  disturbed,  she 
went  up  to  his  bedroom,  which  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor,  and  was  kept  exclusively  for  visitors. 

There  she  abstracted  the  letters,  and  read  them ;  but  scarcely 
had  she  time  to  replace  them  in  his  saddle-bag  when  she  heard  the 
clank  of  a  sword  coming  along  the  passage,  and  knew  that  the  cava- 
lier had  retired  for  the  night.  She  just  managed  to  steal  fi*om  the 
room  into  the  adjoining  dressing-room,  and  there  secreted  herself 
until  her  guest  was  safely  shut  in  his  own  apartment,  when  she 
went  down-stairs,  and,  unknown  to  her  husband,  called  up  a  trusty 
waiting-man,  and  made  known  confidentially  to  him  that  the  letters 
which  the  young  officer  was  bearing  to  the  King  contained  express 
instructions  against  his  master  and  his  family.  She  put  a  gold 
piece  into  his  hand,  and  desired  him  to  undertake  for  her  that  the 
horse  which  the  cavalier  had  ridden  should  be  too  lame  to  proceed 
on  its  journey  on  the  morrow,  so  that  there  might  be  a  fair  excuse 
for  sending  him  on  in  a  hired  post-chaise.  She  further  charged 
the  by  no  means  unwilling  Christopher  to  manage  that  the  lamps  of 
the  carnage  should  not  be  lit  at  the  starting,  and  to  direct  the 
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coaclunan  (by  means  of  a  lantern  which  he  himself  should  carry) 
towards  the  moat. 

The  lady  then  assnred  her  accomplice  that  it  wonld  be  easy 
enough  to  rescue  the  cavalier  from  a  watery  grave,  but  that  in  so 
doing  he  must  take  care  to  unloose  the  saddle-bag,  and  immerse  it 
hopelessly. 

The  next  day  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  young  man 
that  he  must  keep  strictly  to  the  letter  of  his  commands,  and  reach 
the  King  after  dusk.  His  hostess  felt,  it  is  true,  some  compunc- 
tions; but,  as  she  valued  her  husband's  life  before  that  of  her 
visitor,  she  resolved  that  the  letters  at  all  hazards  should  be  de- 
stroyed; but  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  house  she  did  not 
dare  meddle  with  them. 

When  the  time  for  departure  arrived,  the  young  people  took  an 
affectionate  though  secret  leave  of  each  other,  and  the  cavalier, 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  continuing  his  journey, 
went  forth  to  his  doom.  The  old  man,  Christopher,  supposing  from 
the  terror  of  his  mistress  that  the  young  man,  no  less  than  his 
letters,  was  an  enemy  to  his  master's  family,  not  only  guided  the 
carriage  into  the  moat,  but  made  no  effort  to  save  the  unfortunate 
cavalier  who  was  inside  it,  and  therefore  had  no  chance  of  escape. 
He  and  his  letters  perished  together ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say 
that,  ever  since,  the  figure  of  a  cavalier  may  be  seen  and  heard  in 
the  fatal  corridor,  and  also  in  the  room  where  his  secret  mission 
was  discovered  and  his  fate  sealed  ;  that  often  the  carriage  is  heard 
to  drive  up  the  avenue  to  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  occurred 
which  resulted  in  his  tragic  death,  but  never  farther. 

Such  was  the  legend  of  Chantry ;  and  my  friend  ended  by  telling 
me  that  a  few  years  before  my  tenancy  of  the  old  mansion  it  was 
occupied  by  a  family  who  were  absent  from  home  a  great  deal,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  returning  unexpectedly. 

One  night  the  lodge-keeper  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  which  came  rapidly  along  the  road,  and  then  pulled  up. 
The  man  went  out;  the  horses  were  snorting  impatiently;  he 
opened  the  gates  and  they  passed  through.  A  few  stars  were 
shining  in  the  heavens,  but,  to  his  astonishment  and  terror,  he  could 
not  discern  any  object,  and  when  he  called  out  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. Upon  inquiry  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the  family 
bad  not  arrived,  and  that  no  carriage  had  gone  to  the  house  or 
stables  that  night. 

The  old  man  published  his  adventure  far  and  near  through  the 
village,  but  only  got  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and  was  advised 
not  to  leave  his  warm  bed  again,  for  it  was  '  only  the  phantom  car- 
riage going  to  the  moat.'  It  need  scarcely  be  recorded,  he  never 
did. 
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I  went  home  comforted,  thongh  I  can  scarcely  say  why.  The^ 
story  had  not  been  such  a  very  dreadful  one ;  and  it  was  a  satis£EU^» 
tion  to  feel  that  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  innocent  victim 
rather  than  the  murderers,  though  why  he  riiould  revenge  himself 
by  frightening  people  out  of  their  senses  who  were  n6t  even  de- 
scended from  those  who  had  injured  him,  I  could  not  imagine.  Any^ 
way,  the  place  seemed  to  have  a  fieiscination  for  me.  I  felt  interested 
in  the  dining-room,  formerly  the  banqueting-hall,  where  the  young* 
cavalier  had  partaken  of  such  fatal  hospitality ;  in  the  drawing-room,, 
in  which  probably  the  &ir  girl  had  played  for  the  last  time,  in  her 
unconscious  happiness,  the  alluring  strains  which  lulled  to  sleep 
every  thought  of  honour  and  loyalty  and  duty.  I  visited  the  moat, 
and  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  the  deep  sullen  water,  wherein 
any  dark  history  of  crime  might  well  be  buried.  I  fancied  I  could 
see  the  flickering  light  of  the  lantern  held  by  the  remorseless  Chris- 
topher, as  he  turned  aside  from  the  road  and  guided  the  carriage 
with  its  living  freight  to  their  doom. 

I  came  to  think,  as  I  pondered  upon  the  legend,  that  nothing  I 
either  saw  or  heard  would  frighten  me  again  ;  I  even  imagined  that 
the  ghosts  would  understand  how  entirely  my  sympathies  were 
aroused,  and  hold  me  exempt  from  farther  visitation. 

In  a  few  days  I  went  up  to  London  quite  cheerfully,  and  brought 
my  wife  home. 

A  week  rolled  smoothly  on,  and  nothing  of  any  kind  occurred  to 
molest  us  from  the  living  or  the  dead.  Fatal  lull  before  the  storm ! 
It  was  the  middle  of  January ;  balls  and  dinner-pairties  were  enliven- 
ing our  neighbourhood,  from  one  of  which  we  returned  shortly  be- 
fore midnight.  On  coming  to  our  rooms  my  wife  rang  her  bell,  and 
in  a  little  time  Trevor's  steps  could  be  heard  coming  quietly  along 
the  corridor.  Apparently  she  had  just  reached  the  steps  leading  to 
our  landing  when  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  scream,  my  wife's  door 
was  opened  unceremoniously,  and  Trevor  rushed  in,  an  unlighted 
candle  in  one  hand,  her  face  white  as  ashes,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  terror,  *  O  ma'am,  the  ghost  !*  I  emerged  from  my  dress- 
ing-room, and  went  at  once  to  the  rescue ;  but  on  seeing  the  woman 
so  painfully  agitated,  I  took  my  wife  aside  and  recommended  her  to 
ask  no  questions  until  she  should  have  calmed  down  a  little. 

As  I  expected,  after  a  burst  of  hysterical  weeping,  Trevor  was  only 
too  anxious  to  tell  her  story,  and  I  will  repeat  it  in  her  own  words. 

*  I  was  coming  along  that  there  passage*  (0,  the  hatred  of  it 
expressed  in  those  two  words  !),  *  thinking  no  more  of  ghosts  than 
nothink,  when,  just  as  I  come  close  to  the  door,  a  gust  of  wind,  which 
couldn't  come  from  nowhere — though  there  isn't  a  window  anywhere 
near  the  place — blew  my  candle  right  out,  and  at  the  very  minute 
something  seemed  to  catch  hold  of  my  gown  and  pull  me  right  back 
off  the  steps  again ;  and  when  I  broke  away  from  it,  I  heard  a  sort 
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of  sigh  close  behind  me — 'twas  more  of  a  gasp,  as  if  some  one  was 
suffocating.  I  was  that  frightened  I  don*t  know  how  ever  I  opened 
the  door ;  and  stop  in  this  house  I  won't,  for  no  money.' 

Poor  Trevor !  she  little  knew  to  what  extent  I  could  sympathise 
with  her.  For  my  wife's  sake  I  did  my  best  to  laugh  her  out  of  her- 
fears,  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  practical  joke,  played  upon 
her  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  doubtless  followed  her  down  the 
passage,  chosen  the  right  moment  to  extinguish  the  light,  and  pulled 
her  gown.     Very  reprehensible,  but  very  funny. 

Trevor  refused  to  see  the  *  fun'  of  it,  or  to  allow  herself  to  be 
comforted.  She  stood  firm  in  her  resolve  to  leave  the  house,  and 
not  to  leave  my  wife's  bedroom ;  nothing  should  induce  her,  she 
declared,  to  go  sdong  the  corridor  till  daylight. 

However,  in  time  we  pacified  her,  and  she  permitted  me  to 
pilot  her  in  safety  to  her  own  apartment ;  and  the  next  day  the 
story  was  circulated  throughout  the  house,  with  embellishments  and 
variations. 

'  Providences'  (or  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  such)  happen  occa- 
sionally in  all  households,  and  at  this  critical  juncture  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  old  Indian  chum,  begging  that  I  would  look  out  at 
once  for  a  country  place  for  him,  '  as  like' — from  the  description  I 
had  given  of  mine — *  to  Chantry  as  possible.' 

'He  shall  have  Chantry  itself/  I  exclaimed,  in  a  sudden  glow 
of  friendship  and  self-sacrifice,  *  and  for  less  than  I  pay  for  it,  if  he 
will  only  take  it  off  my  hands.' 

I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  making  the  offer,  I 
frankly  told  him  my  real  reason  for  wishing  to  leave  ;  but,  as  I  ex- 
pected, he  boldly  declared  himself  willing  to  run  all  risks,  saying  he 
was  not  afraid  of  *  uncanny'  sights  or  sounds  alarming  his  household 
as  they  had  done  mine. 

The  bargain  was  struck,  my  friend  and  myself  mutually  pleased; 
and  the  very  day  three  months  from  that  on  which  we  drove  up  to 
take  possession,  we  went  away,  fairly  driven  off  by  the  *  ghosts.' 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
my  hcum  tenens  ioxmA  that  the  damp  atmosphere  of  Chantry  Manor- 
house  did  not  suit  his  family,  and  migrated  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
find  shelter  for  them  elsewhere. 

Poor  old  place !  even  as  I  write  this  story  it  is  still  vacant. 
The  uninhabited  rooms  damp,  gloomy,  silent.  The]  walls  a  little 
more  crumbly,  the  ivy  more  luxuriant,  the  gardens  more  and  more 
neglected,  the  fallen  trees  encrusted  with  a  thicker  covering  of  moss 
and  lichen,  the  water  more  stagnant.  The  weeds  have  sprung  up 
so  thickly  upon  the  drive  leading  to  the  house  as  to  muffle  the  sound 
of  carriages,  pbantoni  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  fatal  corridor  has  been 
locked  up  bodily,  bedrooms  and  all,  leaving  the  wandering  spirit  of 
the  murdered  cavaUer  in  undisturbed  possession  iVieteo^. 
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To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  author  Charles  Dickens  recog- 
nises and  plays  with  the  beauty  of  the  bells.  His  poetic  mind  has 
surrounded  those  commonplace  and  familiar  objects  with  a  throng  of 
tender  fancies  and  dramatic  associations  which  in  themselves  constitute 
a  complete  bell-philosophy.  From  their  lofty  pulpits  church-bells 
expounded  to  him  daily,  hourly,  the  grandest  homilies  on  human  Ufe, 
compelling  him  to  recognise  in  each  cadence  floating  and  eddying  in 
the  air  above  a  something  infinitely  beyond  a  fugitive  melody ;  for 
in  the  alternate  reverberations  of  the  chimes,  jocund,  melancholy, 
menacing,  condoling,  foreboding,  he  hears  and  reveals  a  musical  com- 
mentary on  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  life. 

Even  at  an  early  age  he  began  instinctively  to  classify  bells  as 
the  'delightful  dinner-bell,'  and  the  'abominable  getting-up-bell.' 
On  his  nurse's  knee,  spell-bound  and  agape,  he  listened  to  the  thrilling 
legend  which  tells  how  some  infant  Imight-errant  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  '  rode  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross,  to  see  the  fine 
lady  who  wore  bells  on  her  toes,  and  bells  upon  her  palfrey  hung.' 
He  heard  how  the  Bull  tolled  the  bell  at  the  funeral  of  poor  Cock 
Eobin ;  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Bow-bells  which  summoned  little 
fortuneless  Dick  Whittington  to  '  turn  again'  echoed  through  his 
after-life  is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  he  recurs  to  the  story  again  and 
again,  especially  in  Dombey  and  Son.  By  the  mouth  of  quaint  little 
dreamy  Paul  Dombey,  Dickens  evinces  his  child-love  of  bells,  asking 
the  workman  who  was  mending  the  clock  at  Dr.  Blimber's  academy 
for  young  gentlemen  '  a  multitude  of  questions  about  clocks  and  chimes, 
as,  whether  people  watched  up  in  the  lonely  church-steeples  by  night 
to  make  them  strike,  and  how  the  bells  were  rung  when  people  died, 
and  whether  those  were  different  bells  from  wedding-bells,  or  only 
sounded  dismal  in  the  fancies  of  the  living;'  and  then  proceeding  'to 
enlighten  his  new  acquaintance  on  the  subject  of  the  curfew-bell  of  an- 
cient days,'  and  on  the  general  history  of  bells,  as  the  precocious  lad 
was  well  qualified  to  do,  doubtless  somewhat  to  this  efi'ect :  Bells,  you 
must  know,  have,  possibly  from  the  time  of  Jubal,  always  sounded 
in  the  martial  pomps,  the  religious  ceremonials,  the  wild  festivities 
of  barbarism.  Was  it  not  Layard  who  discovered  small  bronze  bells 
in  the  palace  of  Nimroud  ?  Aaron's  robe  was  fringed  with  tiny  bells 
of  gold  in  token  of  his  office,  just  as  the  kings  of  Persia  and  the 
princesses  of  Arabia  wore  golden  bells  upon  their  fingers  and  in  their 
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hair  in  token  of  their  rank.     Picture  lovely  Herodias  dancing  before 
Herody 

*  While  from  her  long  dark  tresses,  in  a  fall 
Of  carls  descending,  bells  as  mnsioal 
As  those  that  oti  the  golden- shafted  trees 
Of  Eden  shake  in  the  eternal  breeze 
Bang  roand  her  steps.* 

At  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  at  the  rites  of  Gibele,  at  the  mys- 
teries of  Bacchus,  sculpture  proves  that  bells  were  used.  They  tolled 
in  the  temples  of  Brahma,  were  worn  on  golden  zone  by  the  nautch- 
girls,  were  shaken  in  Indian  jungles  by  the  fleet  courier  to  scare  away 
the  hysena  and  the  man-eater.  The  continual  jingling  of  the  camels* 
bells  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  caravan,  except  in 
the  desert,  where  their  sound  might  attract  Bedouin  freebooters  to 
the  spoil.  They  are  as  distinctively  the  Christian  church-call  (or- 
dained by  synods,  baptised  by  bishops,  ohristened  by  Popes)  as  trum- 
pets were  the  Jewish,  as  the  muezzin  was  the  Mahometan,  the  tocsin 
the  Mexican,  as  the  cymbal  was  peculiar  to  the  mythologies  of  the 
East,  the  tom-tom  to  the  rites  of  the  African.  At  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  on  the  garments  of  Greek  bishops,  at  f^stas,  funerals, 
triumphs,  massacres,  sounds  the  ubiquitous  bell,  even  in  the  very 
anathema  of  the  Church  :  recollect  how  the  Pope,  when  Sir  Ingoldsby 
Bray  confessed  to  the  murder  of  '  only  a  bare-footed  friar,'  exclaimed, 

'  Qo  fetch  me  a  book  ;  go  fetch  me  a  bell 
As  big  as  a  duHtman*8  ;  and  a  candle  as  well ; 
I'll  send  him  where  good  manners  won't  let  me  tell.' 

Again,  recall  how  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  of  Rheims  solemnly  called 
for  his  candle,  his  book,  and  his  bell,  and  there  and  then  excommu- 
nicated the  sacrilegious  little  jackdaw,  causing  its  premature  moulting 
and  ultimate  remorse,  and  discovery  of  the  ring  hidden  in  its  nest  up 
in  the  belfry.  Perhaps  on  account  of  their  sacred  character,  perhaps 
because  most  nations  have  endowed  music  with  potency  to  dispel 
delirium,  depression,  insanity,  the  people  invested  church-bells  with 
mysterious  attributes  :  they  could  exorcise  evil  spirits,  calm  hurri- 
canes, defy  lightning,  appease  the  bloodthirsty,  expel  disease ;  lo ! 
are  not  these  things  all  wTitten  in  Longfellow^s  Golden  Legend  ? 

Great  was  the  part  bells  played  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors. 
The  jester's  bells  ever  dinned  their  fantastic  folly  in  the  ear  of  his 
lord,  who,  as  he  listened  to  the  curfew  tolling  the  knell  of  parting 
day  through  the  twilight  air,  would  faintly  catch  the  drowsy  tinklings 
of  his  home-bound  herds.  The  alarm-bell,  from  its  lofty  turret,  with 
hurried  and  irregular  accents  shrilly  summoned  the  stout  retainers 
to  repel  the  foray  of  the  foe  ;  at  the  tournament  with  martial  clangour 
loud  clashed  the  golden  campanes  on  the  destrier's  neck ;  in  his  rural 
sports  gaily  tinkled  the  silver  bells  of  the  favourite  falcon  on  the  knight's 
gauntletted  wrist.  At  Christmas-time  the  merry  bells  of  monAa-4»sic«i%, 
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Maid  Marian,  Bo¥m  Hoed,  St.  George,  and  all  their  motley  erew»- 
made  gleeful  music  in  his  halls ;  while  the  deep-toned  bell  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery,  which  ever  called  him  to  devotion  with  matin 
and  vesper  chimes,  had  pealed  blithely  at  his  birth,  andwouldflingacross 
his  broad  domains  his  funeral  knell,  the  muffled  note  of  the  passing 
bell  warning  kinsmen  and  retainers  to  pray  for  his  parting  soul.  No 
true  Saxon  could  formerly  so  much  as  quench  a  fire  or  a  candle  but 
to  the  tintinnabulation  of  a  bell,  which  he  hung  at  the  head  of  his 
horse,  at  the  neck  of  his  sheep,  on  the  cap  of  his  fool,  and  on  the 
heels  of  his  hawk ;  a  justification  of  Babelais'  description  of  Britain 
as  a  ringing  island,  '  ever  filled  with  a  corybantic  jingle-jangle  of 
great,  middle-sized,  and  little  bells,  wherewith  the  people  seem  to  be 
as  much  charmed  as  a  swarm  of  bees  with  the  clanking  of  brazen 
kettles  and  pans.'  In  this  respect  England  somewhat  resembles  the 
Netherlands;  for,  according  to  Peter  Shard,  'Flanders  was  also 
distinguished  for  the  same  love  of  campanulary  noises,  on  which  ac- 
count, together  with  its  many  waterish  swamps,  it  is  called  by  the 
wits  Ringing  Wet.' 

In  short,  no  two  ideas  are  more  inseparable  than  bells  and  Bri- 
tannia. Handel,  Hentzer,  Aubrey,  D'Ewes,  all  insist  that  '  the  bell 
is  our  national  instrument.'  And  on  that  instrument  Dickens  is  as 
unquestionably  our  greatest  performer.  Other  authors  have  liked  it^ 
but  not  with  his  love.  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Prout, 
Lamb,  Larwood,  Irving,  Poe,  Scott,  Schiller,  Cowper,  Mackay  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  dramatic  force  of  bells  ;  but  only  Dickens 
did  for  bells  what  Burke  did  for  smells — vindicated  their  claim  to  the 
character  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  In  country  rambles  Dickens 
learned  to  love  all  kinds  of  bells ;  *  the  sheep-bells  were  music  to  the 
ears  of  Smike  and  Nicholas  on  their  long  tramp  to  Portsmouth ;' 

*  they  rang  as  clearly  in  the  summer  air'  on  Tom  Pinch's  drive  to 
Salisbury,  *  as  if  they  felt  its  influence  like  living  creatures;'  and 
again,  Tom  observes  that  *  the  brasswork  on  the  harness  of  the  London 
coach  was  a  complete  orchestra  of  little  bells  ;'  and  the  wards  in 
Jamdyce,  journeying  to  their  guardian's  home — Bleak  House — meet 
a  wagon,  the  horses  whereof  shook  from  their  bell-decked  manes 

*  little  sprinkling  showers  of  bell-ringing,  till  all  three  of  us  could  have 
sung  to  their  cheerful  influence.'  Anon  from  the  ivied  tower  of  the 
village  church  sadly  tolls  for  the  death  of  Little  Nell  *  the  bell  she 
had  so  often  heard  by  night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn 
pleasure,  almost  as  a  living  voice.' 

Even  in  the  very  bluebells  and  harebells  of  rural  lanes,  waving 
tremulously  in  the  summer  breeze,  his  fancy-loving  ear  would  fain 
imagine  the  tinlding  chimes  of  fairy  bell-ringers  ;  *  the  valley-lily's 
bells,  methought,  rang  out  most  melancholy  knells ;  hark !  is  that 
the  ringing  of  Titania's  bridle,  or  the  bells  of  the  wee  wee  hawk  that 
percbea  on  Oberon's  wrist  ?'    With  Douglas  Jerrold  he  would  affirm^ 
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Unit  ^  ihere  is  something  beautifiol  in  the  church-bells — ^beantifcd  and 
hopefol ;  angel-voices,  which  should  scare  away  pride  and  envy  and 
meanness  of  all  sorts  from  the  heart  of  man,  which  should  make 
the  earth  itself  seem  to  him,  at  least  for  a  time,  holy  ground ;  those 
bells  which  are  hushed  when  the  minister  paces  slowly  down  the 
aialey  as  if  their  mission  ended  where  his  began  ;' — those  bells  which 
to  Charles  Lamb  seemed  'the  music  nighest  bordering  upon  heaven.' 
I  eonfess  a  liking  for  the  theory  of  sound-waves,  and  would  fain  fancy, 
long  after  this  world  has  wrought  out  its  destiny,  that  some  ethereal 
race  of  aerologists,to  whose  finer  senses  the  atmosphere  of  earth  would 
seem  as  dense  and  solid  as  earth  to  ours,  excavating  our  airy  circum- 
ambient strata,  discovering  vast  veins  of  semi-fossil  harmonies, 
emaciated  '  triple  bob-majors*  of  buried  chimes,  melodious  exhalations 
of  ten  million  bells,  not  dead,  but  senseless,  semi-suffocated  by  the 
oppressive  air — from  that  deep  mine  of  echoes  rescuing  the  long- 
dumb  dormant  notes,  and  with  loving  aeromancy  revivifying  the 
stifled  chimes,  to  colonise  their  songless  sphere  with  carols  as  sweet 
aa  the  clear  tones  of  the  invisible  Bell-bird.  I  would  even  imagine 
subtle  analogies  between  bell- sounds  and  colours,  that  such  a  sound 
represents  such  a  tint :  crimson  for  the  alarm-bell,  pearl  white  for 
the  Sabbath-beU,  ebon  black  for  the  frmeral  knell,  vivid  green  for  the 
ship's  bell,  sober  russet  for  the  vesper  bell,  violet  for  village  chimes. 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  church-bells  are  especially 
human  in  their  liability  to  illness :  hark  to  that  hoarse  note  which 
tells  of  parsonitis ;  that  wheezy  articulation  symptomatic  of  bronchitis 
in  its  rusty  throat ;  that  stifled  note  foreboding  diphtheria ;  that 
jangling  jar  betraying  a  crack  in  its  iron  cranium.  In  the  story  of 
the  Chimes,  Dickens  idealises  bells  with  ineffable  tenderness  and 
pathos,  revealing  their  esoteric  philosophy,  investing  them  with 
human  attributes  ;  yet,  while  insisting  on  their  intense  humanity,  he 
endows  them  with  immortality  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  shrines 
them  in  the  belfry  of  the  Louse  of  God.  He  fairifies  them :  this 
bell  is  an  Ariel,  that  a  Puck ;  these  chimes  are  the  satellites  of 
Queen  Mab,  those  the  queen's  messengers  of  Titania.  By  the  acco- 
lade of  his  magic  pen  bells  are  raised  to  demi-gods,  exalted  high 
above  the  sordid  earth,  yet  ever  sympathetically  responsive  to  the 
noblest  ambitions  and  the  utmost  miseries  of  men.  *  Centuries  ago 
had  been  baptised  by  bishops  those  bells  which,  far  above  the  light 
and  murmur  of  the  town,  in  the  airy  steeple  hung  half  way  'twixt 
heaven  and  earth,  like  mediators  'tween  man  and  God.'  In  the 
semblance  of  Toby  Veck  Dickens  dreams  that  he  is  climbing  up  the 
belfry  stairs  at  midnight,  higher,  higher,  higher,  till  at  last  he  finds 
himself  *  among  the  bells,  shadowy  and  dark  and  dumb ;  and  there, 
around,  above,  below,  he  beholds,  clambering,  s^^arming,  leaping  from 
the  bells,  their  souls,  elfin  creatures,  dwarfish  wraiths,  which  melt 
into  the  dark  cool  air  as  the  great  bell  speaks  in  tonet^  T^^Tc^^^lxiL 
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and  deep,  apbraiding  him  for  want  of  faith  in  their  ministry,  for  per- 
mitting himself  eyer  to  fancy  that  they  conld  be  at  any  time  harsh, 
misympatheticy  or  unkind.'  Then  the  spirit  of  the  chimes  nnveilB  to 
him  the  future  of  the  being  he  loves  best,  thus  revealing  allegorically 
that  the  hopes,  occupations,  and  memories  of  evil  men  may  put  grossly 
fjEdse  constructions  on  the  oracles  of  the  bells ;  that  conscience,  fled 
from  the  heart  of  the  wicked  man  to  the  chimes,  and  in  them  becom- 
ing a  kind  of  metallic  second  soul,  thence  appealed  to  his  nobler 
nature,  just  as  his  evil  memories  welled  forth  thence,  to  menace  but 
also  to  save  him.  He  learned  to  regard  the  bells  as  always  benignant, 
hopeful,  pitying,  never  cruel,  malignant,  or  inexorable  to  the  race  of 
mortals. 

Dickens  prepares  the  reader's  mind  to  form  an  estimate  of  his 
chief  characters  by  bell-soliloquies  on  their  salient  points,  their  past 
history,  their  present  aims ;  so  that  from  the  mouth  of  his  bells  you 
may  gather  their  ultimate  destiny.  At  the  very  climax  of  their 
chicanery  the  sound  of  a  bell  tolls  their  doom.  '  The  sound  of  a  deep 
bell  came  along  the  wind.  One.  Lie  on,  cried  the  usurer  (Ralph 
Nickleby),  with  your  iron  tongue  !  Ring  merrily  for  births  that  make 
expectants  writhe,  and  marriages  that  are  made  in  hell,  and  toll  rue- 
fully for  the  dead  whose  shoes  are  worn  already !  Call  men  to  prayers 
who  are  godly  because  not  found  out,  and  ring  chimes  for  the  coming-in 
of  every  year  that  brings  this  cursed  world  nearer  to  its  end.  No 
bell  or  book  for  me  !  Throw  me  on  a  dunghill,  and  let  me  rot  there 
to  infect  the  air.'  Take  another  instance  :  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  who, 
after  the  murder,  hears  *  the  ringers  practising  in  a  neighbouring 
church,  and  the  clashing  of  their  bells  was  almost  maddening.  Curse 
the  clamouring  bells,  they  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  listening  at 
the  door,  and  to  proclaim  it  in  a  crowd  of  voices  to  all  the  town ! 
Would  they  never  be  still  ?  They  ceased  at  last,  and  then  the  silence 
was  so  new  and  terrible  that  it  seemed  the  prelude  to  some  dreadful 
noise.' 

Again,  recall  the  end  of  Fagin  (in  Oliver  Twist),  as  he  lies  in 
Newgate  under  sentence  of  death  :  *  Other  watchers  were  glad  to  hear 
the  church -bell  strike,  as  telling  of  life  and  coming  day ;  to  Fagin  it 
brought  despair.  The  boom  of  every  iron  bell  came  laden  with  one 
deep  hollow  sound — Death  !' 

At  the  deaths  of  many  of  his  other  vicious  characters — Krook, 
Steerforth,  Tulkinghom — the  bells  play  their  dirge.  So  much  for 
Dickens'  death-knells.  Next  come  the  bells  as  monitors ;  as  at  the 
moqtent  when  (in  Hard  Times)  Stephen  Blackpool,  unendurably 
tortured  by  the  constant  drunkenness  of  his  slatternly  wife,  is  about 
to  poison  her,  *  the  wind  brought  the  sound  of  the  church-bells  to 
the  windows.'  The  sound  of  a  bell  discomfits  Carker  in  the  height 
of  his  villanous  triumph,  and  as  he  flees  from  the  vengeance  of  Paul 
Dombey,  *  the  ringing  of  his  lashed  horses'  bells  seems  to  ask ' '  Whither?" 
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thxongh  the  long  dark  night  eyer  dwelling  on  that  monotonons  refrain*' 
Then  again,  there  is  *  the  groff  old  bell  always  peeping  down  at 
Scrooge  out  of  the  Gothic  window  in  the  old  church-tower,  which  in 
the  dead  of  night  on  Christmas-eve  acted  as  a  monitor,  by  ushering 
into  his  room  with  a  deep,  dull,  hollow,  melancholy  sound  the  spectres 
of  the  Ghristmases  of  the  past,  which  taught  him  to  reverence  Christ- 
mastide  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  for  Dickens'  marriage-bells,  he  can  marry  none  of  his  characters 
without  a  great  deal  of  ringing.  Mark  how  he  insists  on  the  bells  being 
excellent  company.  Mr.  Pickwick's  excited  reveries  on  the  night  of 
the  discovery  of  the  famous  Bill-  Stumpian  sculpture  are  dissipated  by  the 
church-bell '  sounding  solemnly  on  his  ear;  but  when  the  bell  ceased  the 
silence  was  insupportable,  he  felt  almost  as  if  he  had  lost  a  companion.' 
*  They  were  company  to  Toby  Veck  :  many  kind  things  they  said  to 
him.'  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  has  only  made  fun  of  the  moral 
effect  of  bells  and  their  associations  once,  viz.  in  Nicholas  Nickleby's 
explanation  of  the  part  to  be  performed  in  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Len- 
ville,  the  heavy  tragedian  of  Crummle's  company  :  *  But  just  as  you 
are  raising  the  pistol  to  your  head  a  bell  strikes  ten,  you  pause,  you 
recollect  i6  have  heard  a  bell  strike  ten  in  your  infancy ;  the  pistol 
{alls  from  your  hand,  you  are  overcome,  biurst  into  tears,  and  become 
a  virtuous  character  ever  afterwards.' 

In  his  travels  abroad  he  still  displays  his  bell-worship.  At  Mar- 
seilles he  notices  the  gaol-bell,  and  the  bells  on  the  draught  horses ; 
at  Venice  *  the  softened  ringing  of  the  church-bells ;'  at  Genoa  *  the 
long  striDgs  of  patient  mules  that  go  jingling  their  little  bells  through 
the  narrow  streets;*  *the  gay  vetturino  jingling  through  every  village;' 
the  festa  days,  *  when  the  bells  of  churches  ring  incessantly,  not  in 
peals,  but  in  a  horrible,  irregular,  jerking,  dingle,  dingle,  dingle, 
with  a  sudden  stop  at  every  fifteenth  dingle  or  so,  which  is  madden- 
ing.' Rome  seems  to  him  *  a  vast  wilderness  of  tinkling  bells,  from 
the  bell  that  announces  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  bell  that  gives  the  signal  on  Easter  Monday  for  the  simultaneous 
illumination  of  the  great  cathedral,  to  the  bell  which  puts  the  Car- 
nival out  like  a  breath.'  At  Florence  he  remarks  the  bell  of  the 
beautiful  Campanile,  'that  summons  the  Compagnia  della  Misericordia 
to  their  charitable  labours;*  and  as  he  returns  homewards  he  hears 
the  bells  of  Calais,  and  describes  the  night  steamer  which  restores 
him  to  his  native  land  as  *  a  screech,  a  bell,  and  two  red  eyes.' 
Arriving  in  London,  like  Arthur  Clennam  (in  Little  Dorr  it),  *  mad- 
dening church -bells  of  all  degrees  of  dissonance,  sharp  and  fiat, 
cracked  and  clear,  fast  and  slow,  made  the  brick  and  mortar  echoes 
hideous.  In  every  thoroughfare,  up  almost  every  alley,  and  down 
almost  every  turning,  some  doleful  bell  was  throbbing,  jerking,  tolling, 
as  if  the  Plague  were  in  the  city  and  the  dead-carts  were  going  round. 
Mr.  Arthur  Clennam  sat  in  the  window  of  the  coffee-house  on  Lud- 
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gate-hilly  oonnting  one  of  the  neighboaxing  beUs,  making  sentenoeB  Mid 
burdens  of  songs  oat  of  it,  in  spite  of  himself^  and  wondering  howmsny 
sick  people  it  might  be  the  death  of  in  \h»  eonrse  of  the  year.  As 
the  hour  approached  its  changes  of  measure  made  it  more  and  more 
exasperating.  At thequarter,  it wentoff  intoa  condition  of  deadly-liTsly 
importunity,  urging  tiie  populace  in  a  voluble  manner  to  Gome  io 
church,  Come  to  church,  Come  to  church  !  At  the  ten  minutes  it 
became  aware'  (like  the  *  disappointed  bell'  tolled  by  the  sexton  in 
Dambey  and  Son)  *  that  the  congregation  would  be  scanty,  and  slowfy 
hammered  out  in  low  spirits.  They  wonH  oome,  they  wonH  come, 
they  toon't  come !  At  the  five  minutes  it  abandoned  hope,  and  diook 
every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  for  three  hundred  seconds,  witii 
one  dismal  swing  per  second,  •as  a  groan  of  despair.'  In  short,  Lon- 
don represented  to  Dickens  not  so  much  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
as  the  capital  of  chimes,  inhabited  not  by  so  many  million  human 
creatures,  but  by  innumerable  bells.  He  takes  an  interest  even  in 
bell-ringers — ^mysterious  mouldy  men,  of  a  somewhat  ghoulish  char- 
acter from  their  association  with  churchyards,  and  always  shabby, 
like  '  the  whity-brown  man  whose  clothes  were  once  black,  a  man 
with  flue  on  him  and  cobweb,'  and  'the  shabby  little  sexton  who 
rang  the  church-bell,  like  the  bull  in  Cock  Robin^  with  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup.'  He  lovingly  lingers  in  musty  old  belfries,  *  where  the 
rules  and  fines  of  the  ringers  are  painted  in  rhyme  upon  the  walls.' 
He  sojourns  in  ancient  hostelries,  on  the  signboards  whereof  aie  de- 
picted pr8B-Baphaelite  bells,  in  honour  of  the  ringers,  their  frequenters. 
He  is  great  on  beadles,  like  him  of  Eatanswill,  '  ringing  an  enormous 
bell,  performing  concertos  on  it,  and  fantasias  by  way  of  commanding 
silence  among  the  uproarious  electors  of  that  immaculate  borough ;' 
on  the  town-crier  sent  round  with  a  bell  to  announce  the  opening  of 
Crummies'  theatre ;  on  the  'Golden  Dustman'  (in  Our  Mutual  Friend), 
'  clad  in  red  plush  velveteens,  fan  tail  hat,  and  hand-bell ;'  on  '  the 
scarlet  postman  and  his  bell ;'  on  the  chimney-sweep's  bell ;  on  the 
muffin-boys'  bells  (to  aboUsh  which  the  public  meeting  is  called  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby) ;  on  the  bells  on  Jip's  Chinese  Pagoda — many 
of  which  bells,  alas,  are  obsolete ;  peripatetic  bells,  which  have  been 
swept  away  by  ruthless  police  Acts,  or  have  died  a  natural  death,  like 
those  of  which  Charles  Lamb  asks,  '  What  is  gone  with  the  cages 
with  the  climbing  squirrel  and  bells  to  them,  which  were  formerly 
the  indispensable  appendages  to  the  outside  of  a  tinman's  shop  ?' 
Gone,  like  the  passing-bell,  the  pancake-bell,  the  thief  and  riever's 
bell,  morris-bells,  All-hallowtide,  Good  Friday,  St.  Catherine-eve 
bells,  bell-corn,  bell-courses,  and  bell-prizes. 

It  is  extraordinary  with  what  glibness  Dickens  sets  loose  bell- 
tongues  ever  wagging  at  all  times  and  on  all  topics.  As  he  peram- 
bulates the  highways  and  byways  of  London  he  is  ever  curiously 
aiudjing  the  physiognomy  of  bell-handles,  as  illustrating,  by  some 
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occult  resemblance  or  magnetic  sympathy,  the  disposition  of  the 
householder.  There  is,  he  would  say,  a  fund  of  character  in  the 
handles  of  door-bells ;  they  have  a  phrenology  of  their  own,  possibly 
6Ten  a  literature  decipherable  by  the  student  of  Belles  Lettres. 
Witness  the  bell-handle  on  Ralph  Nickleby's  house  in  Golden-square, 
*  a  brass  model  of  an  infant's  fist  grasping  a  fragment  of  a  skewer.' 
Again,  the  house  of  the  wealthy  brass-founder,  in  whose  family  Tom 
Pinch's  sister  was  governess,  rejoiced  '  in  a  great  bell  whose  handle 
was  in  itself  a  note  of  admiration.' 

Blindfold  him,  and  let  him  but  touch  your  bell-handle,  lo  !  your 
inmost  soul  is  revealed.  He  will  tell  you  if  you  are  hospitable  or 
churlish,  selfish  or  cordial,  priggish  or  formal ;  whether  you  live  in  a 
&shionable  quarter  or  in  Seven  Dials,  in  Belgravia  or  Bell-yard ; 
whether  you  are  a  surgeon,  or  a  bill-broker,  or  an  attorney,  or  a  mid- 
wifoy  government  official,  lodging-house  keeper  ('  whose  door  is  as 
full  of  bells  as  a  cathedral  organ  is  of  stops'),  dentist,  or  mistress  of 
a  young  ladies'  seminary.  He  considers  the  manner  in  which  a  per- 
son rings  a  bell  as  a  kind  of  synopsis  of  his  mood  at  the  time  and  of 
his  general  characteristics ;  e,g.  Mr.  Dowler  *  rings  the  bell  with 
great  violence,'  Mrs.  Clennam  '  with  a  hasty  jerk,'  Mr.  Watkins 
Tottle  'with  a  faltering  jerk,'  Bob  Sawyer  as  if  he  would  pull  the 
bell  out  by  the  roots,  the  Poor  Relation  with  apologetic  softness.  Not 
only  can  you  predicate  the  temperament  of  the  ringer,  but  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  '  Slaves  of  the  Ring'  answer  the  summons 
you  may  make  a  tolerable  guess  as  to  their  training.  '  What  a  dem- 
nition  long  time,'  says  Mr.  Mantalini  to  Newman  Noggs,  *  you  have 
kept  me  ringing  at  this  confounded  old  cracked  tea-kettle  of  a  bell, 
every  tinkle  of  which  is  enough  to  throw  a  strong  man  into  convul- 
sions, upon  my  Ufe  and  soul, — oh  demmit !' 

Not  only  is  the  handle  of  a  door-bell  a  guide  to  the  character  of  the 
inmate,  but  from  its  sound  as  well  you  may  surmise  his  or  her  nature ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Gride's  bell,  with  *  its  thin  and  piping  sounds, 
like  an  old  man's  voice,  rattling  as  if  it  were  pinched  with  hunger ;' 
or  Sairey  Gamp's  door-bell,  which  *is  the  greediest  little  bell  to  ring 
that  ever  was;'  or  the  owner  of  the  door-bell  which  produced  only 
'  two  dead  tinkles.'  Dickens  furthermore  revels  in  the  use  of  bells 
as  a  simile,  an  analogy.  Take  two  instances  in  Dombey  and  Son :  in 
the  house  of  mourning  '  the  accidental  tinklings  among  the  pendant 
lustres  sounded  more  startling  than  alarm-bells ;'  and  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Florence  and  Walter,  when  the  company,  in  drinking  the 
health  of  the  newly-married  couple,  clink  their  wine-glasses,  *  there 
is  a  blithe  and  merry  ringing,  as  of  a  little  peal  of  marriage-bells.' 

And  now  my  task  is  ended.  I  cease  to  ring  the  changes  on  the 
bells  which  Dickens  loved  so  wisely,  wittily,  and  well. 

GEOBOB  delaueue  oowas. 
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A  COLD,  stem,  self-righteous  man  of  business,  very  shrewd  in  bar- 
gains where  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  and  claiming  the 
utmost  privileges  ready  money  can  command ;  very  punctual  in  pay- 
ing his  annual  subscription  to  the  charities  favoured  by  his  counte- 
nance and  support ;  as  a  creditor  exacting  to  the  uttermost  CEurthingy 
yet  ever  ready  with  a  liberal  donation  for  any  society  likely  to  ac- 
knowledge his  contribution  in  the  newspapers ;  a  modem  Pharisee, 
who  daily  said  in  his  heart,  '  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are/ — such  was  Jabez  Kyte,  stock-  and  share-broker  of 
Debenture-court,  Contango-square,  E.C. 

Outwardly,  everything  connected  with  Kyte  inspired  confidence. 
He  had  magnificent  offices,  well  lighted,  and  occupying  an  amount 
of  space  that  must  have  been  productive  of  an  enormous  payment 
in  the  shape  of  rent;  all  his  clerks  presented  a  sleek  well-to-do 
look;  whilst  the  stockbroker  himself  took  great  pains  with  his 
costume,  and  in  order  to  further  keep  up  appearances  (a  rule  of  con- 
duct in  which  he  was  a  stanch  believer),  frequently  invited  a  posse 
of  his  Stock-Exchange  friends  to  sumptuous  and  tasteful  banquets  at 
his  suburban  villa. 

Jabez  Kyte  was  very  rich,  but,  like  many  another  City  mag- 
nate, his  position  had  originally  been  of  the  humblest — how  humble 
he  cared  not  to  acknowledge,  for  he  took  no  delight  in  looking  back 
into  the  past  and  calling  himself  a  *  self-made  man.'  His  pride  was 
of  a  different  character.  Some  of  his  more  intimate  associates  said 
he  was  a  pauper's  brat,  who  had  commenced  a  business  career  behind 
a  cheesemonger's  counter ;  others  declared  that  whilst  sweeping  a 
street- crossing  the  lucky  chance  of  picking  up  a  pocket-book,  and 
restoring  it  to  its  rightful  owner,  had  been  the  means  of  setting  him 
up  in  life ;  others  asserted  that  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  a  law- 
yer's office ;  but  whatever  his  inaugural  step  in  business  may  have 
been,  it  was  never  alluded  to  by  himself,  and  his  guests  were  content 
to  partake  of  his  recherche  banquets,  and  drink  his  excellent  wines, 
without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  antecedents  of  their  host.  He 
had  budded  into  a  most  respectable  citizen — a  trifle  too  keen-witted 
in  matters  of  business,  perhaps ;  still  a  man  with  a  high  reputation, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  even  if  his 
nearest  associates  found  it  impossible  to  esteem  him.  Kyte  had 
tired  hard  to  win  something  more  than  cold  respect,  but  all  his 
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efforts  had  been  in  yain.  He  was  influenced  by  no  sentimental 
theory,  for  his  heart  had  little  capacity  for  returning  affection ;  still 
he  thought  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  have  earned  the  love 
of  his  fellow-men.  It  was  this,  and  this  only,  he  wanted  to  com- 
plete his  mundane  content.  He  had  gained  enormous  wealth  and  a 
high  position  in  the  City ;  every  one  spoke  of  his  probity — ^indeed 
you  might  almost  as  well  have  doubted  the  Bank  of  England  as 
Jabez  Kyte ;  still,  among  the  millions  of  human  beings  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  he  was  loved  but  by  one — his  daughter  Bose. 

She  was  his  only  child,  the  offspring  of  a  brief  wedded  life,  and 
on  her  Kyte  lavished  all  the  affection  his  hard  cold  nature  could  be- 
stow. In  no  particular,  however,  did  she  resemble  him — her  eyes 
were  of  a  light  brown,  almost  dove-like  in  their  softness,  whilst 
his  were  a  pale  watery  blue,  more  the  hue  of  steel;  his  features 
were  sharp,  hers  rounded  and  subdued  by  a  hundred  tender  shades 
of  expression ;  in  temper  he  was  violent  and  overhearing,  she  was 
gentie  and  submissive ;  the  good  he  did  was  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
publicity.  Hose's  charitable  acts  sprang  from  her  own  sympathetic 
bosom — bom  in  secret,  they  were  carried  out  by  stealth.  Albeit  the 
affection  he  experienced  for  his  child  was  the  only  oasis  in  Kyte's 
barren  nature,  he  had  formed  plans  in  connection  with  her  matri- 
monial future  without  in  the  slightest  degree  consulting  her  inclin- 
ations. With  his  monetary  resources,  he  determined  Bose  should 
marry  well ;  he  would  give  her  to  no  merely  rich  man,  so  that  she 
should  leave  one  comfortable  home  simply  to  enter  another  ;  no 
person  would  meet  his  approval  but  the  descendant  of  a  lofty  and 
ancient  family.  Kyte  knew  many  eligible  young  fellows  of  good 
lineage,  with  high-sounding  names  but  heavily-encumbered  estates ; 
and  several  of  these  hapless  wights  were  already  in  his  clutches. 
Rosens  father  was  no  vulgar  money-lender,  demanding  60  per  cent 
interest,  but  an  accommodating  creature,  who  carefully  picked  his 
clients,  and  troubled  them  for  very  little  interest  so  long  as  he  had 
good  security  for  the  sums  advanced.  Ho  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  inform  Rose  of  the  splendid  schemes  he  had  concocted  for 
her  future ;  she  had  always  been  a  meek,  passive,  obedient  child, 
and  doubtless  in  marriage,  as  in  most  other  acts  of  her  life,  she 
would  comply  with  his  wishes.  He  desired  no  horseracing,  club- 
haunting,  card-playing  spark  for  a  son-in-law,  but  some  steady-going 
eldest  son  who  was  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  forefathers*  extrava- 
gances. The  guests  at  his  dinner-parties  were  all  middle-aged  men, 
mostly  of  aldermanic  tastes  and  proportions  ;  and  as  no  other  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  homo  were  allowed  within  the  stockbroker's  house, 
there  seemed  little  danger  of  Bose  being  exposed  to  the  addresses 
of  any  one  of  whom  he  might  disapprove.  An  unforeseen  event,  how- 
ever, thwarted  Mr.  Kyte's  well-matured  plans. 

Bose,  who  had  just  passed  her  twentieth  birthday,  h^d.  W\»i<^^ 
Thibd  Bebixs,  Voi.  VUI.  F,8.  Vol.  XXVIII.  CO 
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fsmale  acquaintances,  and  as  they  were  nearly  all  older  than  herself, 
with  no  hobbledehoy  brothers  to  be  provided  for,  her  father  could  not 
entertain  any  objection  to  her  seeking  their  companionship.  Chief 
among  her  fHends  was  Mrs.  Goode,  the  curate's  wife,  a  cheerful  little 
lady,  married  to  a  man  verging  towards  the  completion  of  his  fourth 
decode.  Despite  the  claims  upon  her  time  of  a  rapidly- increasing 
brood  of  children,  Mrs.  Goode  found  opportunity  for  a  fair  share  of 
district- visiting  and  Sunday-  school  teaching,  and  Bose  spent  many 
spare  hours  in  her  society.  It  was  at  the  curate's  house  Rose  met 
her  fate — that  is  to  say,  Roland  Dennison. 

Prior  to  accepting  his  present  curacy  Mr.  Goode  had  been  one  of 
those  self-sacrificing  clergymen  who  find  a  wide  field  for  their  labours 
(with  a  scanty  pecuniary  recompense)  in  the  teeming  vice-ridden 
courts  and  alleys  of  the  East-end  of  London.     He  was  devoted  to 
his  work,  toiling  early  and  late  in  God's  vineyard,  and  proving  him- 
self a  faithful  steward  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  his  charge,  when 
the  pestilential  breath  of  typhoid  entered  his  system.    He  was  smit- 
ten almost  unto  death ;  the  sapient  physicians  who  were  summoned 
to  his  bedside  gave  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  went  their  way ; 
the  only  watcher  beside  the  sick  man's  couch,  in  addition  to  his 
wife,  was  a  struggling  young  doctor,  who  had  recently  commenced 
practice  in  the  district  in  which  his  patient  had  so  earnestly  toiled. 
A  bond  of  sympathy  had  arisen  between  the  two  men,  though  they 
had  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  words.    Almost  all  Roland  Dennison 
knew  of  Mr.  Goode  was  that  he  firequently  found  him  at  the  bedside 
of  the  most  hardened  desperadoes,  and  in  fever-stricken  districts  he 
himself  often  hesitated  to  traverse.  The  young  doctor  was  experienced 
in  the  varied  changes  of  typhoid,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  clerical 
patient ;  after  a  while  a  gleam  of  hope  broke  in  upon  the  saddened 
heart  of  the  curate's  wife,  the  favourable  symptoms  increased,  then 
came  a  revival  of  strength,  and  by  and  by  a  cure    was   effected. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Goode  and  Roland  Dennison  became  fast  friends. 
One  dusky  evening  at  the  fall  of  the  year  Jabez  Kyte,  stepping 
firom  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  passed  out  of  the  station,  and  pro- 
ceeding slowly  along  the  high-road  leading  to  his  residence,  made 
up  his  mind  to  acquaint  his  daughter  with  his  intentions  respecting 
her  future.     He  leisurely  paced  the  strip  of  gravel  path  fronting 
his  dwelling,  and  pondered  a  moment  ere  he  summoned  the  servant 
to  admit  him.     Then,  having  come  to  a  final  determination  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  introduce  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he 
gave  notice  of  his  proximity,  and  half  an  hour  after  sat  down  to  din- 
ner.   Though  at  certain  periods  he  was  far  from  being  a  cheery  com- 
panion. Rose  was  always  glad  to  have  her  parent  with  her:  the  life  she 
spent  was  a  dull  and  comparatively  uneventful  one ;  she  had  no  so- 
ciety in  the  house,  for  her  father  never  invited  any  but  the  particular 
set  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  City ;  and  prolix  discussions  on 
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foreign  loans,  raflway  diyidends,  the  incidents  of  the  last  settlement, 
and  anticipations  of  the  result  of  next  Thursday's  meeting  of  the 
Bank  Directors,  had  no  interest  for  a  girl  just  out  of  her  teens. 
Mr.  Eyte  was  not  a  communicative  man  :  he  never  spoke  of  his  early 
days,  and  his  life  from  the  time  he  quitted  his  home  until  he  re- 
turned was  to  Rose  as  a  sealed  hook.  Oft  had  she  resorted  to  tender 
arts  in  the  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  confide  in  her,  but  all  proved 
unavailing.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  Uttle  wonder  she  should 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  warm-hearted  curate's  wife,  and  fall  a 
ready  victim  to  the  honest  love  of  Boland  Dennison.  On  this  par- 
ticular evening  Jabez  Kyte  seemed  more  constrained  than  ever — he 
was  restless,  nervous,  and  fidgety  beyond  his  wont ;  when,  too,  he 
spoke  to  his  daughter  he  interspersed  his  words  with  endearing  epi- 
thets to  which  his  lips  had  long  been  unaccustomed.  Rose,  little 
dreaming  of  the  purpose  of  this  ostentatious  display  of  parental  feeling, 
was  rejoiced  beyond  measure,  and  was  debating  in  her  mind  as  to 
whether  she  should  tell  him  of  the  new  acquaintanceship  she  had 
formed  at  the  curate's  house,  and  ask  him  to  fix  a  day  for  seeing 
her  betrothed,  when  Mr.  Kyte  made  an  announcement  that  drove 
the  colour  from  her  cheeks  and  sent  a  chill  through  her  heart. 

After  a  good  many  preliminary  '  hems'  and  some  straggling  de- 
tails respecting  the  November  fog  which  had  that  day  hung  over  the 
metropolis,  Jabez  Eyte  told  his  daughter  to  put  aside  the  lace-work 
upon  which  her  busy  fingers  were  employed,  and  to  draw  her  chair 
nearer  his,  as  he  had  something  very  important  to  communicate. 
She  obeyed  him  on  the  instant.  Kyte  lowered  his  face  to  hers,  and 
giving  her  a  kiss,  blurted  forth  all  of  a  sudden,  *  Rose,  my  child,  it's 
time  you  were  married,  and  I've  found  a  husband  for  you.' 

If  a  cannon-ball  had  whizzed  through  the  drawing-room  shutters 
and  fallen  at  her  feet,  Rose  could  not  have  evinced  more  astonish- 
ment and  trepidation.  The  first  sensation  of  surprise  at  an  end, 
there  flashed  through  her  brain  a  thought  which  set  her  heart  leap- 
ing in  her  bosom.  Was  it  possible  that  her  father,  shrewd,  far- 
seeiug  man  as  he  was,  had  become  cognisant  of  Roland's  attach- 
ment, which  had  only  been  declared  a  month  since,  but  by  her  desire 
was  known  only  to  themselves  and  to  the  Goodes  ?  Was  her  father 
about  to  express  his  approval  of  the  engagement  ?  A  moment's 
sober  reflection  should  have  convinced  Rose  of  the  improbability  of 
the  rich  calculating  Jabez  Kyte  consenting  to  the  union  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  a  struggling  young  doctor,  having  no  expectations  but  such 
as  industry  and  steady  application  might  realise.  But  when  did 
lovers,  in  the  glowing  heyday  of  youth,  duly  estimate  the  thoughts 
and  unexpressed  opinions  of  on-lookers  ?  When  Love  sits  in  the 
scale.  Judgment  and  Prudence  oft  kick  the  beam. 

Poor  Rose  was  quickly  undeceived.  Having  once  revealed  the 
main  issue  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Eyte  was  voluble  eiioxigVi.    1^^  ^\^  "ii^^ 
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wait  for  his  daughter  to  speak ;  he  had  announced  his  wish  that  she 
should  marry,  and  expected  her  to  comply  without  demur.  He  had 
chosen  his  son-in-law,  and  all  Hose  had  to  do  was — ^in  default  of  a 
mother — to  seek  the  advice  of  a  female  friend  and  select  the  wed- 
ding dress,  &c.,  a  matter  which  he  really  could  not  be  expected  to 
superintend.  He  was  ready  to  place  any  amount  of  money  at  her 
disposal.  A  man  not  exactly  wealthy,  but  occupying  a  high  position 
in  his  county,  young,  and  good-looking,  had  made  a  proposal  for  her 
hand,  and  he,  acting  as  proxy  for  Bose,  had  consented  to  the  match. 
*  You  know,  my  dear,'  continued  Jabez  Kyte,  recovering  his  wonted 
composure,  'what  an  excellent  father  I  have  ever  been  to  you. 
Many  men  situated  as  I  was  might  have  married  again.  Had  I 
done  so,  possibly  you  would  not  have  been  the  sole  descendant  to 
claim  what  I  shall  leave  behind  me.  Many  men,  too,  so  early  de- 
prived of  their  wives  would  have  neglected  their  homes  and  sought 
change  elsewhere.  Thank  Heaven,  no  one  can  reproach  me  with 
such  conduct!  Throughout  these  long  years  you,  my  child,  have 
solely  occupied  my  thoughts.  For  whom  have  I  amassed  my  wealth  ? 
For  none  but  yourself.  At  the  death  of  your  sainted  mother  I 
marked  out  a  path  for  my  future,  and,  unlike  other  fathers,  I  have 
never  diverged  a  hair's  breadth  therefrom.'  Impressed  with  the 
nobility  of  his  behaviour  and  carried  away  by  his  own  words,  this 
devoted  father  drew  himself  into  a  dignified  position,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  the  scanty  iron-gray  locks  which  still  adorned  his 
cranium.  *  Sir  Richard  Arrabelle — a  baronet,  my  dear,  and  not  a 
simple  knight — will  make  you  an  excellent  husband,  and  you  will  be 
one  of  the  most  envied  women  in  Berkshire.  Ought  you  not  to 
thank  me  for  the  position  my  paternal  care  has  secured  you  ?' 

Jabez  Kyte,  having  brought  his  peroration  to  a  close,  really  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  fulness  of  her  gratitude,  Rose  would  have  fallen 
at  his  feet.  She  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  long  speech  in 
which  her  father  had  indulged  had  given  her  time  to  collect  her  scat- 
tered senses  and  to  resolve  upon  the  course  to  pursue.  Rising  to 
her  feet,  and  resting  both  hands  upon  the  back  of  his  chair,  she 
looked  into  his  face  with  a  calm  unwavering  gaze,  and  said,  '  Father, 
that  I  have  been  ever  grateful  for  your  solicitude,  that  I  have  ever 
-recognised  your  affection  and  unstinted  liberality,  I  trust  each  day  of 
my  life  has  borne  testimony.  In  marriage,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  duty,  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  you.  I  cannot 
wed  the  man  you  have  chosen,  for  I  love  another !' 

To  say  that  Jabez  Kyte  was  astounded  at  these  words  is  to  give 
but  the  crudest — the  most  limited — idea  of  the  effect  they  had  upon 
him.  His  eyes  seemed  as  though  they  would  start  from  their 
orbits,  his  face  became  livid  with  passion,  and  his  tongue  clave  to  the 
xoof  of  his  mouth.  His  daughter  made  a  movement  as  though  to 
j)lace  her  arms  around  his  neck,  but  he  violently  thrust  her  aside. 
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exdaiming,  'Ingrate,  is  this  the  reward  of  the  tender  care  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  ?  I  have  no  desire  to  know  the  name  of  the 
person  who  has  obtained  your  love :  doubtless  it  is  some  dandified 
creature  immeasurably  beneath  you.  Now,  listen  !  I  have  advanced 
money  to  Sir  Bichard  Arrabelle,  and  have  bought  up  all  the  securities 
of  his  I  could  obtain.  For  him  it  is  a  question  of  marriage  or  bank- 
ruptcy. Desiring  that  the  child  to  whom  I  have  been  such  a  sclf- 
sacrificiug  parent  should  improve  her  social  position,  I  decided  in 
my  own  mind  he  should  marry  you.  If  a  week  hence  I  find  you  ob- 
durate, you  must  seek  a  home  elsewhere  than  in  my  house.' 

'  Father,'  pleaded  Bose,  'I  am  pledged  to  another,  and  I  cannot 
break  my  word.*  Her  voice  quivered  with  emotion,  and  tears  stood 
in  her  soft  brown  eyes.  With  a  tender  wistful  expression  upon  her 
fjEU^,  such  as  would  have  moved  any  heart  but  that  of  Jabez  Kytc, 
she  stretched  her  hands  towards  him ;  but  with  what  sounded  very 
like  a  muttered  imprecation  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  sorrow- 
stricken  she  fled  from  the  room. 

'  This  comes  of  being  a  good  parent.  To  think  what  I  have 
sacrificed  for  that  ungrateful  girl,'  ruminated  this  modem  Pharisee, 
as  he  sat  alone  and  looked  through  the  evening  paper,  to  see  if  those 
vexatious  folk  the  compositors  had  spelt  his  name  correctly  in  a  sub- 
scription-list he  expected  to  find  published. 

The  next  morning,  during  breakfast-time,  Kyte  noticed  that  his 
daughter's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
on  either  side  respecting  the  subject  of  the  previous  night's  conver- 
sation. Rose  saw  that  her  father  had  not  relaxed  in  his  determinn- 
tion,  but  she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  throwing  over  her 
lover  for  a  man  she  had  never  seen.  During  the  long  wakeful  hours 
of  the  night  she  had  resolved  on  seeking  the  advice  of  the  curate's 
wife,  and  directly  her  father's  train  had  left  the  railway  station  she 
carried  out  her  purpose. 

A  sympathetic  truthful  creature  was  Mrs.  Goode :  she  re- 
garded Rose  with  something  more  than  friendship,  and  looked  forward 
with  joyful  anticipation  to  the  time  when  the  bond  between  them 
would  be  still  further  strengthened.  She  was  therefore  inexpressibly 
grieved  when  she  heard  of  Mr.  Kyte's  decision  with  respect  to  his 
daughter's  future.  All  woman  as  she  was,  Mrs,  Goode  bade  Rose 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  *  If,'  she  said,  *  the  worst 
should  happen,  dear,  remember  there  is  always  a  home  for  you  here, 
until  such  time  as  Roland  Dennison  comes  to  claim  you  for  his  bride.' 

Such  comforting  words  as  these  had  their  effect  upon  poor  Rose, 
who  returned  to  her  home  with  her  mind  far  more  at  ease  than  when 
she  sought  her  friend  an  hour  previously.  The  curate  was  visiting 
a  sick  member  of  his  flock  when  Rose  called,  but  immediately  on 
his  return  his  wife  acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed.  To  her 
surprise  he  announced  his  intention  of  at  once  seeing  Mx.  K^\>^\  ^^^ 
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hasteniDg  away  to  meet  a  train  for  the  Waterloo  tenninas  due  at 
the  Btation  in  a  few  minutes,  left  Mrs.  Goode  in  an  exceedingly  per- 
plexed state.  Seldom  had  she  seen  her  hasband  so  moved,  but  she 
rightly  ascribed  the  cause  to  the  warm  friendship  he  entertained  for 
Boland. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Mr.  Goode  had  traversed  the  crowded  City 
thoroughfares,  and  was  standing  in  Mr.  Kyte's  outer  office,  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  messenger  who  had  conveyed  his  card  into  the 
stockbroker's  private  room.  It  was  the  busiest  period  of  the  day, 
but  Jabez  Kyte  in  his  most  occupied  moments  never  declined  to  re- 
ceive a  clergyman.  Accordingly  the  curate  was  speedily  ushered  into 
the  snug  little  sanctum  where  Kyte  spent  his  days.  The  stockbroker 
was  placid  and  polite — almost  obsequious — until  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Goode's  business  was  made  manifest.  '  In  what  way,  sir,  can  I  aid 
you?*  inquired  Mr.  Kyte,  placing  a  cbair  for  his  visitor  and  standing 
composedly  before  the  cheery  blaze  of  the  fire,  nursing  his  coat-tails 
meanwhile.  '  Is  the  local  Coal  Club  in  reduced  circumstances,  or 
does  the  Blanket  Fund  require  assistance?  As  you  doubtless 
know,  I  am  always  ready  to  devote  some  portion  of  the  means  that 
have  been  placed  at  my  disposal  towards  lessening  the  human  misery 
that  specially  exists  at  this  period  of  the  year.' 

'  Do  not  labour  under  any  misapprehension  respecting  my  mis- 
sion to  you  this  morning,'  replied  Mr.  Goode,  in  calm  clear  tones ; 
'  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  connected  with  your  own 
household.' 

At  once  Jabez  Kyte  saw  the  drift  of  the  interview.  He  knew 
how  often  Rose  visited  the  curate's  house,  though  he  was  totally 
ignorant  that  it  was  there  her  heart  had  been  lost.  His  manner 
changed :  be  fidgeted  with  his  watch-chain,  patted  the  fender  im- 
patiently with  his  boot,  and  glanced  at  the  door  as  though  anxious 
for  some  interruption.  He  would  rather  have  sat  down  and  written 
a  cheque  for  50Z.  than  have  his  scheme  respecting  his  daughter's 
future  criticised. 

'Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  fact,'  continued  the  curate,  'that 
I  am  not  here  by  Miss  Rose's  desire,  not  even  with  her  knowledge; 
and  if  you  so  decide,  she  shall  for  ever  remain  ignorant  that  I  have 
pleaded  for  her  happiness.  I  casually  learnt  this  morning  that, 
although  her  hand  is  pledged  to  another,  you  pressed  a  suit  which  can 
to  her  be  naught  but  odious.' 

*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  her  contracting 
a  union  which  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  one ;  but  you  must  at 
least  do  me  the  credit  of  believing  that  I  was  ignorant  of  any  prior 
attachment.' 

*  You  were  to  have  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  within  the 
next  week.  Roland  Dennison  is  too  honourable  a  man  to  carry  on  a 
claDdesime  engagement  for  any  lengthened  period.' 
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'As  you  seem  to  be  this  young  man's,  advocate,  Mr.  Goode,  may 
I  trooble  yoa  to  acquaint  me  with  his  position  T 

'  He  is  a  yonng  doctor,  with  ample  ability  bat  no  means,  sare 
those  derived  firom  his  profession,  and — ' 

'  And  he  looks  to  a  marriage  with  my  daaghter  to  start  him  in 
life,  I  suppose.  He  will  be  mistaken.  I  have  been  towards  Rose 
as  one  father  out  of  ten  thousand,  and  after  many  years  of  studious 
care  and  self-sacrifice  it  is  hard  to  see  her  rising  in  rebellion.  The 
proceeds  of  a  lifetime  of  labour  shall  never  enrich  a  man  of  whom  I 
disapprove.' 

'But,'  pleaded  the  curate,  *you  will  at  least  see  Mr.  Dennison?' 

'  No,  sir,  I  will  not,'  exclaimed  Kyte  angrily.  '  Rose  marries  the 
man  I  have  selected  for  her,  or  she  goes  to  her  husband  penniless.' 

'Then,  Mr.  Kyte,'  said  the  curate,  coolly  divesting  himself  of 
his  overcoat,  as  though  the  interview,  instead  of  approaching  a  ter- 
mination, was  only  on  the  point  of  commencing,  *  it  is  my  duty  to 
recall  some  circumstances  that  with  the  lapse  of  years  may  have 
almost  passed  out  of  your  memory.     You  recollect  Maude  Stafford?' 

The  stockbroker's  face  had  become  scarlet  with  excitement,  but 
the  mere  mention  of  this  name  suddenly  blanched  it  to  an  ashy  hue. 
He  ayerted  his  face,  and  made  no  answer. 

'You  and  Richard  Grayling  were  fellow-clerks  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
and  you  were  each  in  love  with  Maude;  but  your  rival  succeeded  in 
winning  her  hand.  From  that  time  you  were  his  secret  enemy,  and 
devoted  yourself  to  destroying  his  new-found  happiness.' 

'  What  warrant  have  you  for  saying  this  ?' 

'  I  am  a  distant  relative  of  Maude's  family.  Over  Richard  Gray- 
ling you  possessed  an  influence  that  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  It 
was  you  who  led  him  into  play ;  it  was  you  who  opened  the  way  for 
his  borrowing  large  sums  of  money ;  it  was  you  who  brought  about 
the  crash  that  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  sent  him  to  the  county 
asylum  a  hopeless  lunatic.  Do  not  attempt  to  deny  these  facts,  for 
I  have  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  After  her 
husband^s  death,  Maude  married  an  old  gentleman  to  whom  she  had 
for  some  time  been  housekeeper.  By  this  second  union  she  had  a 
son.  Ill-advised  speculations  had  rapidly  diminished  the  fortune  her 
elderly  partner  had  once  possessed,  and  at  his  demise  it  was  found 
there  was  little  more  than  sutficient  to  educate  her  son  in  the  pro- 
fession he  had  chosen.  Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  Maude  had 
gradually  withdrawn  herself  from  her  own  family,  and  it  was  only  by 
accidental  circumstances  I  became  acquainted  with  her  descendant.' 

*  And  this  boy,  where  is  he  T  inquired  Kyte. 

Daring  the  recital  of  a  story  which  in  its  main  features  he  had 
deemed  known  to  none  but  himself  his  head  had  dropped  in  shame. 
He  had  thought  ho  was  thoroughly  free  of  all  consequences  of  his 
former  treachery,  but  now  it  was  proclaimed  with  trumpet  tongue 
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from  a  quarter  whence  he  would  haye  least  expected  the  revelation. 
Years  ago,  before  he  had  wedded  Rose's  mother,  Jabez  Eyte  shook 
off  the  old  apparel  of  vice  and  deceit,  and  had  clothed  himself  in  the 
armour  of  respectability ;  but  there  was  a  joint  in  the  harness,  and 
Mr.  Goode  had  discovered  it. 

*  His  name  is  Roland  Dennison,  and  he  is  the  man  who  has  won 
your  daughter's  affection.' 

'  Does  he  know  aught  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  mother's  early 
marriage  ?' 

'  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  them,  nor  have  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  mention  anything  of  the  matter  to  him.' 

'  Then  he  is  ignorant  that  I  ever  brought  sorrow  to  his  mother's 
heart?' 

*  He  is.     'Twere  best,  too,  he  were  kept  so.* 

Jabez  Kyte  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  in  silent  gratitude  shook 
the  hand  of  his  visitor. 

'Now,'  Mr.  Goode  continued,  'why  not  make  some  reparation  for 
the  evil  of  years  departed,  by  allowing  your  daughter  to  marry  the 
son  of  her  you  once  professed  to  love?  Think  the  matter  over.  I 
will  not  press  you  for  an  answer  to-day;  indeed,  if  your  mind  inclines 
the  way  I  have  endeavoured  to  lead  it,  there  is  no  necessity  for  us 
ever  to  speak  on  this  subject  again.  In  the  mean  time  be  assured 
no  word  of  our  interview  shall  escape  my  lips.'  With  that  Mr.  Goode 
resumed  his  overcoat  and  took  his  departure. 

The  clerks  in  the  outer  office  whispered  to  each  other,  when  their 
employer  departed  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  usual,  that  the 
*  governor'  looked  awfully  queer,  and  their  curiosity  would  have  been 
intensified  had  they  known  that,  instead  of  at  once  taking  the  train 
for  his  suburban  retreat  as  was  bis  wont,  be  indulged  in  a  brisk  and 
lengthy  walk.  During  that  walk  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  but  held  commune  with  himself,  thiDking  of  his  own 
joyless  life  and  its  selfish  sordid  aims.  After  all,  Rose  was  the  only 
earthly  creature  that  loved  him,  and  why  should  he  earn  her  con- 
tempt— perhaps  hate — by  casting  a  shadow  over  her  bright  hopeful 
future  ?  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Goode 
brought  forth  pleasant  fruit. 

When  on  reaching  home  he  observed  the  paleness  of  his  daugh- 
ter's cheek  and  the  sad  expression  in  her  eyes,  his  heart  smote  him. 
Taking  her  to  his  bosom,  and  holding  her  there  for  a  few  seconds, 
he  said,  *  Rose,  I  fear  I  spoke  roughly  to  you  last  night :  if  I  gave 
you  pain,  I  am  truly  sorry.  I  had,  it  is  true,  indulged  hopes  of 
a  marriage  which  would  have  given  you  a  high  position  in  society; 
but  I  have  no  wish,  my  child,  to  control  your  affections.' 

'  Dear  papa,'  exclaimed  Rose,  kissing  the  cold  face,  which  that 
night  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  its  old  stem  expression,  '  and 
jrou  will  see  Roland  Dennison,  won't  you  ?' 
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'  Whenever  and  wherever  yon  please.  Invite  him  to  dinner  to- 
morrow if  yon  like.' 

Bose's  soft  eyes  sparkled  with  joy ;  and  as  she  raised  her  lips 
once  more  to  her  &ther's  cheek  the  sonny  cnrls  seemed  to  skip 
aronnd  her  head  in  a  delirium  of  ecstasy. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  evening  Jabez  Kyte  had  spent  for  a  long 
time.  Hose  drew  a  footstool  to  his  chair,  and  whilst  her  hands  were 
clasped  in  his  she  blushingly  told  him  the  story  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  her  love  for  Roland  Dennison.  How  she  would  rather  en- 
dure poverty  with  him  than  share  the  afluence  of  another ;  how 
Roland  had  often  wished  to  seek  her  father  and  acquaint  him  of  the 
engagement,  but  how  she  had  restrained  him  until  she  thought  a  spe- 
cially favourable  moment  had  arrived;  and  how,  in  view  of  a  possible 
change  of  circumstances,  she  had,  whilst  her  feither  was  in  the  City, 
devoted  herself  to  a  study  of  domestic  duties  until  she  had  become 
proficient  in  many  details  appertaining  to  the  supervision  of  a  house- 
hold. Jabez  Kyte  was  so  wonderfully  interested  with  the  story 
poured  into  his  ears,  that  ere  he  retired  to  rest  he  wrote  a  polite 
note  to  Sir  Richard  Arrabelle  declining,  on  the  part  of  his  daughter, 
the  alliance  proposed. 

Roland  Dennison  came  the  next  day,  and,  as  Mr.  Goode  had  pre- 
dicted, was  highly  approved  of.  The  hitherto  obstinate  Kyte  desired 
the  marriage  to  take  place  as  early  as  possible,  and  in  his  enthu- 
siasm neglected  Contango-square  to  such  a  degree  that  his  old  as- 
sociates in  that  money-making  district  lifted  their  heads  in  wonder. 
Shortly  after,  the  stockbroker  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  business ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Richard  Arra- 
belle received  every  consideration,  even  kindness,  in  the  matter  of 
the  bills  held  by  Kyte. 

A  very  pleasant  spectacle  was  that  which  greeted  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Goode  (who  of  course  read  the  Marriage  Service)  and  his  family 
when  Roland  Dennison  led  his  young  bride,  alternately  smiling  and 
tearful,  from  the  church  where  they  bad  been  united  for  life.  The 
preceding  few  weeks  had  v^rought  a  great  change  in  Kyte*s  once 
stony  heart;  but  when  the  young  couple  drove  away  to  spend  the 
honeymoon,  the  old  leaven  temporarily  broke  forth,  as  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air  he  ruminated  thus :  '  Jabez  Kyte,  you  have  this  day 
sacrificed  your  own  inclinations  for  those  of  your  daughter.  How 
thankful  should  you  be  that  you  are  not  as  other  fathers — arrogant, 
tyrannical,  and  purse-proud!*  This  was  the  last  pharisaical  speech 
he  ever  uttered.  There  was  a  little  good  remaining  in  Kyte*s  bosom, 
though  mammon  and  selfish  greed  were  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  seem 
almost  ineradicable.  He  lived,  however,  to  bless  the  day  when,  by 
giving  Rose  to  Roland  Dennison,  he  did  his  best  to  repair  the  past 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  her  lifelong  happiness. 


WAKING  MOMENTS 


'  Tis  the  hour  when  white-honed  Day 
Chaies  Night  her  mftred  away  ; 
When  the  gates  of  DawD  (they  say) 

Phoebus  opes.*    C.  S.  Calyebley. 

I  WONDER  whether  it  be  yet  time  to  get  up  ?  I  have  just  awoke 
from  a  most  delicioas  night's  rest,  and  I  see  the  sun — rather  cold 
and  sickly  at  present,  for  it  is  early  in  the  year — streaming  in 
between  the  blind  and  the  window-jamb.  The  sun  does  not  rise 
very  early  jast  now ;  but  whenever  his  beams  do  find  their  way  into 
my  room  they  are  sure  to  stir  my  slumbers. 

/  I  think  it  mtLst  be  time  to  rise ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
regular  performance  to  be  gone  through  before  I  can  make  sure  of  this. 
I  am  lying  on  my  side  with  the  clothes  very  carefully  tucked  round 
me  ;  my  watch  hangs  in  a  watch-pocket  just  over  my  head — I  can 
hear  its  loud  English-lever  tick  beating  the  seconds  of  one's  life  away 
as  blood  gushes  from  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  it  is  of  course  necessary 
that  I  should  disturb  my  comfortable  supine  position,  strain  my 
neck  until  it  is  nearly  dislocated,  turn  my  eye-balls  till  they  ache 
severely,  and  make  the  covers  of  the  bed  in  a  thoroughly  dis- 
organised state.  Who  was  it,  I  wonder,  who  invented  watch- 
pockets,  and  laid  it  do^yn  as  a  Medeaa  and  Persian  law  that  they 
should  hang  at  the  head  of  one's  bed  ?  Whoever  he  might  have 
been  he  deserves  a  statue,  for  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  worst  form  of 
degradation  to  which  you  can  lower  a  man  in  England.  It  is 
surely  the  most  absurd  receptacle  for  a  watch,  when  its  owner  is  in 
bed,  that  ever  was  devised  :  but  the  question  instantly  arises,  How 
are  we  to  find  a  better  ?  The  general  alternative  is  to  lay  the  ticker 
under  your  pillow,  and  that  subjects  you  to  all  sorts  of  inconveniences 
and  annoyances.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  balance  beat  loudly  yon 
are  apt  to  dream  more  awful  things  than  Poe,  even  in  his  most 
blood-curdling  moments,  ever  thought.  Indeed,  to  quote  that  ghoul- 
like author,  you  may  find  yourself,  especially  if  you  have  laid  in  a 
goodly  store  of  pork-chops  before  retiring, 

*  Dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before.' 

Or  the  watch  may  slide  down  into  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  you, 
after  giving  a  lurch  over,  awake,  with  a  crash  in  your  ears  and 
a  pain  in  your  side,  to  find  that  the  vagrant  timekeei>er  has  im- 
bedded itself — or  portions  of  its  glass  face — between  your  ribs. 
Fancy  a  man  being  obliged  to  have  his  waistcoat  made  with  a  flap 
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to  lift  up  and  covering  a  window  in  his  nnder-garments,  in  order  to 
see  the  '  time  o'  day'  by  the  horologue  that  keeps  ticking  between 
his  lateral  yertebraa  !  And  fancy  the  pleasure  of  winding  yourself 
up,  like  a  talking-doll,  every  evening  before  retiring  to  your  downy 
ooQch  !  Boman  sentinels  were  wont  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death 
if  found  sleeping  on  their  watch ;  what  would  happen  to  a  modem 
goardsman  if  he  were  caught  in  the  same  predicament  I  do  not 
know. 

Chez  moi,  I  do  away  with  this  difficulty  of  watch-hanging  ;  for, 
having  my  bed  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  chamber-wall,  towards  which 
I  torn  my  face  as  did  Hezekiah  of  old,  I  hang  my  time-keeper  to 
a  hook,  and  have  no  trouble  in  surveying  its  placid  countenance  at 
any  hour.  I  would  counsel  ordinary  people  to  suspend  the  watch 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  then  they  can  discover  the  time 
without  moving  ;  or,  ii  they  be  short-sighted,  they  can  design  an 
arrangement  of  pulleys  and  cords,  and  hang  a  lorgnette  from  this 
oeiling  through  which  the  Benson  can  be  spied. 

I  have,  by  dint  of  much  screwing,  turning,  and  worming,  man- 
aged to  see  the  hour ;  and  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  high  time  I 
was  stirring.  '  The  man  who's  fond  precociously  of  stirring  must 
be  a  spoon,'  quoth  Thomas  Hood ;  and  most  assuredly,  if  that  be  a 
trae  sign,  I  am  no  spoon.     I  am  not  fond  of  early  rising. 

I  wonder  whether  the  maid  has  brought  my  shaving  water  ?  I 
have  a  dim  hazy  sort  of  notion  that  some  time  ago  there  was  a 
rap,  and  an  intimation  that  the  hot  water  was  waiting  for  me ; 
bat  whether  it  is  only  a  waking  hallucination  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Now  I  cannot  bear  to  shave  with  water  that  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold  ;  I  have  managed  to  shave  with  perfectly  cold  water  ere  now  ; 
bat  the  tonsorial  operation,  for  which  I  possess  no  inordinate  amount 
of  love,  should,  to  be  pursued  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  be  con- 
ducted with  water  as  near  boiling-point  as  may  be. 

Now  if  the  water  has  been  standing  at  my  door  for  some  time, 
it  will  be  partially  cold ;  and  if  I  ring  for  Phyllis  and  ask  her  to 
bring  me  another  supply,  she  will  be  certain  to  assure  me  that  '  it 
is  still  quite  hot,  sir,'  and  to  go  douncing  down  the  stairs  in  a  fine 
passion  at  being  called  av/ay  from  her  breakfast.  So  I  think  another 
few  minutes'  snooze  will  be  advisable,  and  I  can  then  ask  for  a  fresh 
allowance  with  a  good  grace. 

What  an  awful  row  Tom  Mussell  is  making  in  his  bath  !  He 
is  the  owner  of  this  house  where  I  am  staying,  and  so,  though  he 
sleeps  next  door  to  me,  and  disturbs  my  chance  of  a  second  slumber, 
I  can  hardly  rap  the  wall  loudly  and  tell  him  to  shut  up  his  fearful 
hulla-baloo.  Mussell  is  a  very  decent  fellow — of  course  I  should 
never  come  and  stay  with  him  if  he  were  not — and  he  and  I  are 
the  best  of  friends.  We  were  at  school  together  at  Sloborough  ; 
were  birched  for  the  same  offences,  and  slept  in  the  same  toovsi. 
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He  used  to  do  my  Latin  verses  for  me,  and  I  was  wont  to  solve  his 
equations  and  work  his  trigonometrical  problems  for  him  as  a  quid 
pro  quo.  He  now  keeps  a  kind  of  Liberty  Hall,  and  does  not  make 
visiting  him  a  sort  of  serfdom :  every  one  of  his  visitors  does  as  his 
own  fancy  dictates.  I  have  stayed  at  certain  houses  where  this 
state  of  things  does  not  obtain,  and  where  to  have  an  opinion  or  an 
idea  different  in  any  way  from  the  stock  ones  of  the  host,  is  to  in- 
volve yourself  and  all  the  others  in  the  house  in  continual  broils.  I 
have  visited  men  who  are  members  of  the  Early  Rising  AssociatioD, 
or  some  such  vile  secret  society,  and  who  are  wont  to  rise  about 
6  or  7  A.M.,  to  rush  into  your  room,  pull  up  the  blind,  thrust  down 
the  window  to  its  farthest  extent,  be  the  weather  either  January 
or  July,  shout  at  you  in  stentorian  tones  as  though  you  were  a 
mule,  and  bid  you  look  at  the  glorious  day  and  get  up  and  enjoy  it, 
and  not  *  lie  slumbering  there  like  Dr.  Watts*  sluggard.'  The  sud- 
den rush  of  cold  air  into  your  room  is  apt  to  give  you  rheumatism 
or  neuralgia  for  the  remainder  of  your  natural  life,  and  the  strident 
tones  of  the  host's  voice  are  very  likely  to  upset  your  nerves  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  In  my  case  this  performance  is  never  repeated ; 
for,  on  retiring  to  roost  on  the  second  evening — if  I  stay  for  the 
second  evening  that  is,  which  is  rather  doubtful — I  always  take 
particular  care  to  barricade  my  door  with  '  locks,  bolts,  and  bars.' 

What  a  fearful  din  Mussell  is  making  to  be  sure  !  He  is  splash- 
ing and  blowing  like  a  young  porpoise.  I  feel  sure  that  I  ought  to 
acknowledge  the  force  of  example,  and  rise  and  splash  in  my  bath. 
There  is  the  reservoir  full  of  water  into  which  my  body  might 
tumble — the  said  reservoir  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
white  -  washed  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  and  there  are  the 
Cash's  towels  (hail  to  thee,  Cash  !  Surely  *  tubbers'  in  icy-cold 
water  must  have  blessed  thee  on  many  a  winter's  morning,  for 
restoring  to  human  *  goose-flesh'  a  healthy  glow !)  waiting  to  be 
used,  and  (seemingly)  saying  with  every  fibre,  *  Come  out  from 
between  the  blankets,  thou  sluggard  ;  come  out  and  use  us  !'  I  am 
not  so  certain  that  I  should  mightily  enjoy  the  cold  water  after  all. 
I  believe  there  is  a  touch  of  east  in  the  wind  this  morning,  and — 
yes — a-tishoo — I  am  sure  of  it :  I  have  got  a  slight  attack  of 
influenza  already.  Nothing  like  a  few  minutes'  extra  snooze  for 
curing  an  incipient  cold ;  so  I  will  knock  up  the  pillows  and  just 
turn  over. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  *  dropped  off'  again  for  a  longer  time  than  I 
intended.  I  hear  no  sound  proceeding  from  the  room  of  my  host, 
and  so  conclude  that  he  has  gone  down  to  breakfast.  I  really 
cannot  go  through  the  performance  of  looking  at  my  watch  again, 
and  so  must  exist  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance  es  to  how  long 
that  '  forty  winks'  has  lasted.  How  happens  it  that  the  senses  are 
80  deceived  as  to  the  length  of  a  slumber  ?     Sometimes  we  awake 
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If  ith  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  asleep  for  about  a  week,  while 
in  reality  we  have  only  closed  oar  eyes  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
anon  we  fancy  we  have  only  just  dozed  off,  when  in  truth  we  have 
been  soundly  snoring  for  an  hour.  Thank  goodness,  however,  that 
my  bed  is  not  one  of  those  infernal  machines  which  I  have  seen  at 
some  exhibition.  I  mean  those  bedstead  arrangements  that  have 
some  cunning  and  devilish  contrivance  of  wheels  and  levers  artfully 
adapted  to  the  mattress,  and  connected  with  an  alarum.  The 
alarum  strikes  the  hour  to  which  you  have  set  it,  and  at  which  you 
wish  to  get  up,  and — out  you  go  like  a  shot !  There  is  no  help 
for  it;  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  this  infernal 
machine.  You  are  thrown  to  the  floor,  and  the  bed-clothes  are 
*  chucked*  in  a  thoroughly  demoralised  condition  on  to  the  top  of 
you.  I  fancy  the  machine  would  never  throw  me  out — if  I  hap- 
pened to  wake  in  time,  that  is ;  and  who  could  ever  go  properly  to 
sleep  with  such  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  him  ?  As  soon 
as  I  saw  the  hand  of  the  alarum  approaching  the  fatal  figure,  and 
folly  appreciated  that,  on  its  reaching  it,  there  would  be  a  buzz  and 
a  clatter,  and  I  should  be  prone  on  the  carpet,  I  should  '  go  for' 
that  alarum  with  boot-jacks,  boots,  and,  generally,  anything  handy, 
and  thoroughly  disestablish  it  in  no  time.  I  should  like  to  force 
some  of  my  early-rising  friends — to  whom  I  have  casually  alluded 
above — to  sleep  upon  one  of  these  machines ;  set  the  clock  at  some 
ungodly  hour,  and  see  how  they  would  like  it. 

What  a  nuisance  is  your  systematic  early  riser !  He  is  al- 
ways repeating  with  parrot-like  glibness  that  old  fallacy  of  *  the 
early  bird  picks  up  the  worm ;'  but  I  always  find  much  consolation 
(and  a  good  deal  of  sense)  in  Lord  Dundreary's  reply,  *  More  fool 
the  worm  to  get  up  so  early !  *  I  can  get  up  on  a  summer  morning 
in  the  country  with  any  one,  and  enjoy  it ;  but  to  early-rise  merely 
for  the  sake  of  *  principle,'  or  *  system,'  is  a  thing  for  which  I  have 
the  greatest  possible  contempt.  A  man  who  gets  up  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  is  generally  sleepy  and  dull  about  nine  in  the  evening ;  he 
is  a  nuisance  to  his  household  from  his  time  of  rising  to  his  break- 
fast hour;  and  he  is  as  sulky  as  the  proverbial  bear  with  the 
injured  cranium  if  you  are  not  ready  to  sit  down  with  him  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  day.  1  always  find  that  I  can  do  my  best  work 
between  8  p.m.  and  2  or  3  a.m.,  and,  going  to  bed  at  the  latter 
hours,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  rise  before  9  or  10.  If  ever  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  visit  one  of  these  early  risers,  try  going  down 
to  breakfast  about  an  hour  after  the  announced  time  for  that  meal, 
and,  if  you  be  like  me,  you  will  find  the  most  enjoyable  meal  of  the 
day  utterly  spoilt.  The  bacon  will  be  congealed  in  the  centre  of  a 
repulsive-looking  mass  of  white  lard  ;  or,  if  it  has  been  kept  warm 
for  you,  it  will  be  shrivelled  up  to  the  consistency  of  crisp  toast ; 
the  coffee  will  be  cold ;  the  eggs  will  be  as  hard  as  Gm^ei^  c\i^^*&^\ 
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the  kidneys  will  be  as  tough  as  shooting-boots;  and  the  only 
eatable  thing  will  be  the  cold  pressed  beef  or  the  Yorkshire  pie. 
If  my  host  keep  a  'free  breakfast  table/  I  can  console  myself/in 
such  case,  with  some  hock  or  santeme  in  place  of  coffee, — and, 
experto  crede,  there  is  no  finer  beverage  for  early  morning  con- 
sumption than  light  wines ;  but  these  early  risers  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  if  you  cannot  come  to  meals  in  proper  time,  you  de- 
serve to  go  without.  I  love  not  such  people  and  such  theories; 
and  I  consider  the  man  who  cannot  enjoy  breakfast,  and  who  does 
not  make  a  point  of  enjoying  it,  to  be  a  Goth  in  matters  gastronomic. 

Just  as,  before  going  to  sleep  at  night,  or  when  lying  sleepless 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  one  is  apt  to  review  the  events  of  the 
day,  and,  generally,  the  events  of  one's  life — to  think  and  grizzle 
over  the  misfortunes  and  mistakes,  and  to  call  up  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  successes  and  pieces  of  good  fortune, —  so,  on 
waking,  one  naturally  looks  forward  to  what  the  day  vdll  bring 
forth ;  and  one  may  be  then  pardoned  for  attempting  to  look  into 
the  far-off  future,  and  to  forecast  what  will  be  done  and  what  will 
be  undone  in  a  lifetime. 

What  letters  shall  I  find  waiting  for  me  on  the  breakfast-table  ? 
Will  there  only  be  the  missives  that, 

'  Read  vrith  the  rasher  and  morninfif  tea, 
Soothe  the  languor  of  breakfast- time*  7 

or  will  there  be  a  sprinkling  of  those  that  annoy  and  disturb  one 
for  the  day,  or  even  for  the  week  ?  Will  there  be  one  from  dear 
Nellie,  upbraiding  me  for  not  having  written,  casting  doubts  upon 
my  sincerity  and  constancy,  and  ending  with  a  loving  outburst  of 
fondness  and  affection?  Will  there  be  a  dismal  black -edged  en- 
velope, which  I  am  aure  to  snatch  at  first,  finger  awhile,  and  then 
put  down  to  be  opened  last,  covering  the  announcement  of  some 
dear  friend's  death  ?  Will  Messrs.  Stokke  &  De  Henture  write  to 
inform  me  with  bland  politeness  that  the  great  Jubblepore  Mining 
Company,  in  which  I  invested  all  my  savings,  has  gone  to  utter 
smash  ?  or  shall  I  hear  from  Ferrett,  Seals,  &  Tape,  of  Lincoln's 
Inr,  that  John  Chodd  has  died  and  left  me  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds  ?  Will  the  play  that  I  sent  to  the  T.  R.  Hatton- 
garden  be  accepted  or  declined  ?  and,  if  accepted,  will  it  be  a 
roaring — *  legitimate'  is,  I  believe,  the  proper  word — success,  or 
will  it  be  unmistakably  *  goosed'  on  the  first  night  ? 

That  three-volume  novel  which  I  designed  so  long  ago,  and  of 
which  there  are  about  six  chapters  written,  shall  I  make  much  pro- 
gress with  it  to-day  ?  or  shall  I,  as  I  have  oft-times  done  before, 
fetch  it  out,  sit  with  the  slips  before  me  for  an  hour,  write  half  ft 
dozen  lines,  and  finally  put  it  away  in  the  right-hand  corner  drawer 
again  ?  I  laid  the  plan  of  that  novel  some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
staying  at  the  dreamy  little  watering-place  of  Narrowsteps.     Nar- 
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rowBteps  is  certainly  a  reproduction  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  *  Sleepy 
Hollow";'  all  the  inhabitants  are  drowsy,  and  endowed  with  a  certain 
lotoB-land  lisilessness  that  leads  you  to  think  they  must  much  prefer 

*  The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 
To  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  '  roses  and  raptures :'  it  is  shocking 
bad  taste,  I  know,  and  it  is  still  more  shocking  to  confess  it ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  and  piquancy  about  being  wicked  that 
never  appertain  to  the  lot  of  the  extremely  virtuous.  But  even 
'  roses  and  raptures'  pall  after  a  while — nay,  for  that  matter,  so 
most  *  lilies  and  languors* — and  I  fain  fly  to  some  quiet  retreat 
when  such  nausea  comes  over  me,  and  there  ruminate  and  resolve 
to  lead  a  more  correct  life  for  the  future.  (I  sincerely  hope  Nellie's 
mamma  will  not  see  this  article;  or,  if  she  begin  it,  I  trust  she 
will  be  80  intolerably  bored  as  never  to  reach  the  above  confession, 
or  I  much  fear  I  shall  receive  a  polite  intimation  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  daughter  had  better  cease.) 

It  was  when  I  was  languishing  at  Narrowsteps  that  I  con- 
ceived the  plot  of  this  novel  and  scribbled  the  first  few  slips.  I 
fired  upon  a  capital  title  for  it  too,  I  remember,  and  jotted  the  said 
title  down  in  some  note-book  or  on  the  envelope  of  some  letter, 
where,  of  course,  I  shall  never  find  it.  I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  I 
have  got  the  plot  folly  written  out  somewhere,  or  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  much  use  my  attempting  to  continue  the  work  ;  for  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  at  this  present  moment  what  was  to 
be  the  leading  incident,  the  turning-point  of  the  story,  nor  do  I 
even  remember  the  characters.  Fait  must  be  written  of  it,  I  fear ; 
and  the  half-dozen  chapters  already  penned  roust  be  neatly  fastened 
together  and  stowed  away  in  my  portfolio  labelled  Dlyecta  Membra, 
Have  not  you,  0  reader,  such  a  portfolio  ?  It  may  not,  of  course, 
have  a  leather  back  and  mill-board  sides,  nor  be  tied  with  short 
tapes ;  it  may  be  only  a  metaphorical  receptacle,  but  it  exists  all 
the  same.  Are  there  not  stowed  away  in  it  all  the  fine  schemes 
and  grand  devices,  royal  roads  to  riches  and  what  not,  that  you 
have  formed  during  your  waking  moments  these  any-number  of 
years  ?  We  all  have  our  broken  ladders  to  fame  and  fortune — let 
us  stow  them  away,  hide  them  out  of  sight ;  turn  them  over  and 
con  them  well  when  we  are  flushed  with  any  slight  success — the 
sight  will  do  us  good  ;  but  do  not  let  our  children  see  them.  One's 
offspring  should  believe  implicitly  in  their  progenitor,  and  failure 
will  be  very  apt  to  mar  such  belief. 

So  we  go  on  forecasting  and  building  Chateaux  en  Espafjne,  all 
to  be  knocked  down  (perhaps)  at  a  single  blow.  For  do  not  the 
solemn  words  rise  in  our  ears :  '  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee.'     We  may  be  smashed  i\x  ^  i^Vlti^^  ^<^ca.- 
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dent  this  moniiiig  when  going  np  to  the  City ;  we  may  be  tnd- 
denly  laid  np  with  some  &tfd  disease,  and  dl  onr  schemes  and 
pUms  be  throst  ruthlessly  on  one-  side.  We  shall  noTer  hate 
Nellie  for  a  wife — she  will,  6f  course,  console  herself  with  manying 
some  one  else :  girls  slways  do— and  the  chuckling  chubby  children 
that  we  hoped  to  dandle  on  our  knees  will  not  be.  We  shall  not 
be  famous ;  we  shall  not  even  do  a  single  action  to  make  our  name 
remembered ;  but  we  may  go  down  to  an  early  grave,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  rank  will  be  closed  up,  and  the  serried  files  will  show  no 
gap.  The  headlong  rush  of  the  world  cannot  wait  for  any  fallen 
brother— even  if  he  be  a  king  among  men  the  stop  and  the  mourn- 
ing are  only  for  an  instant ;  the  rank  and  file  sink  and  die  un- 
noticed and  often  unmoumed.  '  So  soon  we  are  forgot.'  Poor  old 
Justice  Shallow's  words  occur  to  us  with  fearfully  dismal  meaning 
when  we  are  building  castles  in  the  air  and  striying  to  pierce  the 

thick  cbud  that  looms  over  our  future. 

•  •  '•  •  • 

I  am  aroused  by  a  yiolent  knocking  at  the  door.  Is  it  fire,  or 
thieyes,  or  what  9 

Eh  ? — ^Ah  I — ^Why,  there  is  Mussell  bending  over  me  :  '  Come, 
old  fellow,  it  is  a  glorious  day ;  luncheon  will  be  ready  in  just 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  have  been  pounding  at  your  door  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  Seven  Sleepers.' 

This  is  a  nice  thing  to  do  :  to  go  castle-building  and  dozing  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  so  miss  my  breakfast.  I  will,  however,  make 
up  for  my  omission  at  luncheon,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  waking 
moments. 

T.  W.  LITTLETON  HAY. 
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J'ATMFi  LES  MILITAIRES 


The  joyous  dance  is  ended. 

And  lovely  ladies  stray, 
By  oayaliers  attended. 

To  where  the  fountains  play. 
With  Cupid's  gifts  o*er-laden 

Is  every  warrior  there ; 
The  thought  of  every  maiden 

Is  '  JTaime  Ub  mUitaireB.* 

It  is  the  old,  old  story 

He  whii^r'd  with  a  kiss. 
And  dazzled  with  war's  glory 

A  maid  as  fair  as  this ; 
His  pleading  eyes  are  tender, 

He  seeks  with  earnest  care 
The  young  heart's  frank  surrender — 

Ah,  *  tTaime  Us  militaires.* 

And  should  he  chance  to  win  it. 

Ah,  poor  child,  count  the  cost — 
For  rapture  of  a  minute 

A  heart  that's  wholly  lost ; 
He'll  ride  away  unheeding 

To  other  faces  fair, 
And  straightway  love  lies  hleeding — 

Yet  *  tTaime  Ub  militaireB.^ 

H.  BIYILE  CLARKE. 
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THE  HAUNTED  LIGHTHOUSE 

BY  C.  S.  COBPIBLD 


It  is  now  two  years  ago  that  I,  having  procured  a  month's  leave 
from  my  regiment,  spent  the  time  with  some  friends  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  I  had  been  stationed  at  Leeds,  and  really  needed  pure 
air  after  the  smoke  and  smell  of  that  stronghold  of  wool. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  October,  and  splendid  weather — the 
sort  of  after-summer  which  sometimes  tries  to^  cheat  us  into  the 
belief  that  snow-storms  and  cutting  winds  are  things  of  the  past, 
quite  out  of  fashion,  and  the  late  Irish  harvest  was  yet  standing  in 
many  of  the  fields  as  my  hired  car  conveyed  me  through  the  moun- 
tainous region  lying  between  the  railway  terminus  and  the  sea. 

A  terrible  long  drive  it  was,  and  a  very  solitary  one  ;  we  soon 
left  all  signs  of  fields  and  harvest  behind  us,  and  entered  a  district 
wholly  covered  by  heather,  rocks,  and  water.  Unluckily  my  coach- 
man— or  *  driver,*  as  he  would  have  called  himself — was  of  a  taci- 
turn and  sulky  disposition ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried,  by  my 
own  eloquence  and  all  the  blandishments  in  my  power,  to  rouse  in 
him  any  signs  of  the  Irish  wit  and  humour  of  which  I  had  so  often 
heard,  and  read  of  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  my  favourite  Charles 
Lever.     It  was  no  use ;  and  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust. 

He  did  indeed  tell  me  the  names  of  one  or  two  tumble-down 
hamlets  through  which  we  passed ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  beautiful 
mountains  and  lakes  which  attracted  my  notice  he  called  by  some 
barbarous  designation  which  I  could  neither  pronounce  nor  remem- 
ber ;  but  beyond  this  not  one  word  could  I  get  from  him.  So,  giving 
up  my  investigations  as  to  Irish  character  for  the  present,  I  re- 
signed myself  to  my  fate. 

Once,  indeed,  the  fellow  provoked  me  to  the  very  verge  of  my 
patience.  Just  as  we  turned  a  sharp  comer  round  a  spur  of  the  hill 
a  fine  covey  of  grouse,  numbering  some  six  or  seven  birds,  rose  from 
the  heath  beside  the  road.  They  settled,  just  in  a  similar  position, 
about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  and  again  as  we  approached  they  got 
up  within  pistol-shot.  My  new  breech-loading  fowling-piece  was 
behind  me,  and  I  looked  longingly  towards  it ;  in  my  father's  pre- 
serves amongst  the  woods  of  the  Midland  Counties  I  had  blazed  away 
at  pheasants  and  hares,  rabbits  and  partridges,  but  never  yet  had  I 
had  a  chance  at  a  grouse.  Perhaps  the  promise  of  unlimited  moun- 
tain shooting  had  been  the  chief  attraction  which  my  friend's  invita- 
tion to  Ireland  had  held  forth.     I  was  consoling  myself  under  the 
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'  tantalisation*  of  haying  twice  put  up  the  birds  at  so  tempting  a 
distanoey  when  my  Jehn  said  laconically : 

'  It  appears  yoor  honour  don't  take  kindly  to  the  shooting.' 

*  What  makes  yon  think  so  ?'  I  demanded. 

'  It's  like  as  though  the  creatores  wanted  a  shot,  for  they  gaye 
ye  chance  enoogh,  sure  !' 

'  But  what  right  have  I  to  shoot  on  a  stranger's  property  ?'  I 
rejoined ;  *  I  suppose  this  country  belongs  to  somebody.' 

'Ay,  that's  what  it  does;  but  the  Marcus  doesn't  mind  a 
body  taking  a  fling  at  the  birds.  He  isn't  the  man  for  to  daim 
God's  wild  things  as  his  own  in  the  face  of  nature.' 

'  The  Marcus  ?*  I  repeated  inquiringly. 

*  Ay,  the  Marcus  C .     He  lives  over  at  England.     Does 

not  your  honour  know  him  ?' 

On  my  confessing  that  I  had  never  seen  the  Marquis  in  question, 
and  begging  for  more  information  concerning  him  and  his  version  of 
the  game  laws,  my  friend  resumed  his  taciturnity  (if  he  could  have 
been  said  to  have  ever  abandoned  it),  and  only  replied  that  if  I  didn't 
know  the  Marcus,  neither  did  he,  that  was  sure.  And  when  I 
asked  why  on  earth  he  didn't  tell  me  I  might  blaze  at  the  birds 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  load  my  gun,  he  said  dryly  that  ho 
supposed  I  knew  my  own  business  best,  and  that  it  wasn't  for  the 
likes  of  him  to  dictate  to  a  gentleman. 

If  I  didn't  punch  his  head  that  minute  it  was  not  for  want  of 
inclination. 

Up  and  down  the  most  frightful  hills,  beside  the  most  desolate 
tarns,  or  along  the  mad  course  of  sherry-coloured  streams,  our  road 
wound.  Mile  after  mile  on  that  torturing  instrument  ycleped  a 
*  jaunting-car,'  until  I  verily  thought  some  spell  of  the  witch  of  the 
mountains  had  been  cast  over  me,  and  that  my  journey  would  never 
end. 

But  just  as  the  short  October  day  approached  its  close  our 
horses  (harnessed  tandem  fashion)  painfully  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  last  steep  rid^e,  and  there,  spread  out  before  us,  I  saw  at  last 
the  end  of  my  pilgrimage,  the  noble  isle  of  Innismore,*  lying  bathed 
in  the  sunset  radiance  upon  what  seemed  in  truth  a  '  golden  sea.' 

Four  miles  long,  and  in  one  part  fully  three  in  breadth,  its 
heathery  uplands  promised  me  ample  compensation  for  my  lost 
chance  at  the  grouse.  In  a  general  way  I  have  no  very  enthusiastic 
love  for  scenery,  nature,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  yet  Innismore  so 
stirred  my  admiration  that  I  could  not  help  considering  my  friend 
Charley  Denhain  a  lucky  fellow  in  being  its  sole  possessor — apart 
from  the  money  value  which  those  brown  acres  could  represent.  In- 
nismore is  a  sea-^irt  mountain,  for  its  centre  reaches  a  considerable 
height ;  towards  the  south  the  land  slopes  gently  to  the  water,  and 

*  *  Ixmigznore,*  Big  Uland, 


I 
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a  rude  pier  makee  &  sort  of  harbour,  in  nMch  s  few  fisbiog-boatB  Ha 

at  anchor ;  but  oq  tbo  north  and  west  the  groand  breaks  suddenly 
off,  with  cliffs  standing  more  than  a  thousand  feet  perpendicularly, 
opposing  their  huge  wall  to  the  niah  and  beat  of  the  waves ;  and  on 
the  most  distant  point,  where  this  wall  rose  to  ita  most  dizzy  eleva- 
tion, I  noticed  the  white  buildings  of  a  lighthouse — the  lighthonee 
which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  my  Irish  sojourn, 

It  took  one  half-hour  to  reach  the  shore,  and  yet  another  before 
I  bad  dismisBed  my  Jehu  and  seen  my  Inggage  deposited  in  a  gaily- 
painted  yawl  which  was  lying  at  tbe  quay. 

'  The  master  himself  is  here,  yer  bannar,'  said  one  of  the  crew, 
pulling  bis  forelock  and  scraping  his  foot  in  true  sailor  fashion  as  he 
spoke  ;  '  but  we  did  not  know  to  the  exact  minute  what  time  ye'd 
arrive,  so  he  bas  jest  dandered  (wandered)  off  some  where  s.' 

A  hearty  shout  behind  made  me  stare,  and  Charley  himself,  bis 
'danderings'  come  to  an  end,  bade  me  a  warm  welcome  to  Innie- 
more.  Four  pairs  of  brawny  arms  sent  the  boat  slipping  through 
the  sea,  notwithstanding  that  an  adverse  tide  was  running  strongly 
in  our  teeth  ;  and  our  sails,  although  set,  flapped  idly  against  the 
mast,  for  '  there  wasn't  wind  enough  to  fan  a  flea,'  as  one  of  the 
men  remarked  sotlo  voce. 

'  Tbe  ladies  intended  to  come  and  meet  you,  my  dear  fellow,' 
said  Denham  presently,  '  only  the  time  of  your  reaching  Port  Kelly 
was  so  uncertain  that  there  seemed  some  chance  of  Laving  to  wait 
until  midnight,  and  I  strongly  advised  their  remaining  behind.' 

'  The  ladies  !'  I  echoed  aghast,  thinking  of  the  scanty  selection 
I  had  made  from  my  wardrobe,  fitted  only  for  a  shooting  excursion 
in  tbe  wilds ;  '  you  never  told  me  there  were  ladies  in  the  question.' 

'  Why,  man,  do  you  suppose  that  because  I  am  a  bachelor  I 
must  neceaaarily  be  a  hermit  ?  That  doesn't  suit  my  book  at  all. 
My  sister  Marion  is  here  to  do  tbe  honours  (her  husband,  John 
Revel,  is  one  of  the  nicest  creatures  going) ;  then  there  is  Miss 
Fumel,  who  is  a  blue,  and  knows  everything,  from  the  date  of  the 
next  comet  to  the  name  of  tbe  last  gasping  jelly-fish  left  high  and 
dry  by  tbe  tide ;  but  she  is  very  merry  in  spite  of  her  learning ; 
and  Mrs.  Wilmott,  who  knows  nothing  in  particular  excepting  that 
she  herself  is  awfully  pretty ;  and  there  is  little  Lily  Revel,  John's 
sister,  you  know." 

I  did  not  know ;  but  a  shade  of  difference  in  Charley's  tone  made 
me  suspect  '  little  LUy  Kovel'  to  be  something  more  than  merely 
'  John's  sister.'  I  glanced  at  him,  but  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
steering  tbe  boat  through  a  difficult  passage  between  tbe  rocks,  and 
I  could  make  nothing  of  bis  countenance.  I  should  have  plenty  of 
time  for  future  observation,  but  my  suspicions  cost  me  some  present 
annoyance.  A  man  in  love  is  always  a  very  unsatisfactory  animal 
to  bis  friends ;  but  when  be  happens  to  be  your  host,  the  evil  ib 
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intensified  beyond  patient  endnranoe.  Charley  Denham  had  been 
the  <me  dependable  friend  I  had  ever  since  we  were  boys  together 
in  the  cricket-field  or  pulled  in  the  same  boat  past  the  woods  and 
meadows  which  skirt  the  Thames.  He  had  always  appeared  to  me 
the  model  of  manly  joyous  life,  and  I  had  rejoiced  nnfeignedly  when 
the  death  of  some  distant  relative  had  pnt  him  in  possession  of  this 
Innismorey  just  the  very  place  for  an  enthusiast  like  Charley  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  reproduction  of  Paradise.  But  now,  by  the  premature 
beguilements  of  an  Eye,  all  his  fair  hopes  would  be  foregone ;  and, 
what  concerned  me  more  immediately,  all  the  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  male  guests  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  some 
silly  chit  of  a  girl.     It  was  too  provoking. 

*  There  they  are,'  burst  from  Charley's  lips  as  we  rounded  a  long 
low  point  of  rock,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of  bright-coloured 
dresses  upon  the  pier ;  and  in  another  minute  our  boat  lay  motion- 
less at  the  steps,  and  I  was  being  introduced  to  the  ladies. 

It  was  dui^,  and  my  feelings  were  a  littie  fluttered,  consequentiy 
I  had  no  very  clear  notion  which  name  belonged  to  each,  but  found 
myself  walking  towards  the  house  beside  a  lithe  gracefrd  figure 
wrapped  in  some  floating  garment,  which  did  not  mar  nor  conceal 
the  exquisite  line  of  her  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  round  slender- 
ness  of  her  waist.  Her  voice  too,  how  beautifrd  it  was  !  low,  sweet, 
vibrating,  with  just  a  touch  of  the  round  rich  accent  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  English  lips.  Who  was  she  ?  I  wondered.  Charley 
was  in  advance,  walking,  no  doubt,  with  his  Lily,  who  seemed 
short,  not  to  say  dumpy,  to  my  prejudiced  eyes,  and  whose  gait  ap- 
peared almost  a  waddle  in  comparison  with  my  companion's  elastic 
tread. 

Mrs.  Revel — Charley's  sister  Marion — I  had  known  before  her 
marriage.  She  made  a  delightful  hostess  ;  and  soon,  when  all  our 
large  party  gathered  in  force  round  the  dinner-table,  I  was  disposed 
to  confess  that  Charley  was  quite  right  to  eschew  hermitism  in 
Innismore.  The  change  in  my  feelings  on  the  vexed  subject  of 
bachelordom  was  remarkable  for  its  rapidity.  Before  that  dinner — 
my  first  meal  at  Innismore — was  over,  I  was  ready  to  regard  it  as 
a  positive  misfortune ;  in  another  hour  I  would  cheerfully  have  re- 
linquished all  my  '  comforts,'  all  my  '  amusements,'  my  extra  horse 
at  Leeds,  my  pet  tailor — yes,  even  my  favourite  meerschaum,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fair  creature  who  had  dawned  on  my  senses  like  a  vision 
— the  creature  with  the  glorious  figure,  the  cooing  voice,  and  the  face 
to  match. 

All  that  night  I  dreamt  of  her.  Although  I  was  wearied  with  my 
journey,  my  sleep  was  far  from  sound  :  again  and  again  I  walked 
by  her  side  up  from  the  shore ;  and  once  I  tried  in  imagination  to 
seize  her  hand,  but  instead  of  grasping  the  soft  pink  little  palm^  I 
only  succeeded  in  knocking  my  knuckles  againal  \>\ie  n9^.     kigji^ 
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and  again  I  fancied  I  heard  her  Toice,  but  found  I  had  only  been 
aroused  by  the  shriek  of  some  sea-bird. 

Have  pity  on  me,  reader.  I  was  barely  twenty-three :  *  love  at 
first  sight'  might  surely  be  foi^ven  me ;  particularly  in  these  sober 
and  rational  days,  when  folks  are  getting  far  too  wise  to  fall  in  love 
at  all.  A  little  yerdancy  and  impressionableness  may  perhaps  come 
as  a  crisp  and  refreshing  salad  after  the  tonic  regimen  of  the  period. 

*  Thq  house'  on  Innismore  was  a  huge  rambling  structure, 
rudely  built  by  country  artisans.  The  walls  were  some  four  feet 
thick,  not  built  so  for  strength,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
masses  of  granite  from  the  quarry  were  too  hard  to  be  cut  with 
the  primitive  tools  at  command ;  therefore  the  stones  were  roughly 
fitted  one  upon  another,  and  cemented  together  by  incredible 
quantities  of  lime.  If  the  walls  formed  thereby  were  neither  per- 
pendicular nor  particularly  even,  they  were  certainly  warm  and 
sound-proof  to  a  degree  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  brick  and 
a  half'  structures  of  Brixton  or  Westboumia  can  have  faint  idea. 
Charley  had  filled  his  mansion  with  a  curious  collection  of  articles  : 
a  portion  of  a  whale's  vertebrsB,  hewn  into  a  fairly  comfortable 
seat ;  a  table  oncjB  screwed  to  the  cabin  of  a  Transatlantic  steamer ; 
chairs  picked  up  at  odd  times  and  in  odd  places,  and  which  bore 
out  the  adjective  in  their  own  proper  selves,  being  decidedly  an 
'  odd*  collection.  Rugs  made  of  *  kyloe*  skins  were  spread  over 
the  boards — carpets  there  were  none ;  and  some  beautiful  foreign 
skins  were  thrown  upon  the  sofas  and  lounges.  Altogether  we 
had  a  fair  share  of  luxur}%  and  could  not  complain  of  a  lack  of 
what  our  host  termed  *  creature  comforts.'  As  for  food,  Dives- 
like, we  *  fared  sumptuously  every  day'  on  game  and  fish,  venison- 
tasted  mutton,  poultry,  and  *  kippered'  salmon,  together  with  flaky 
milk-bread,  and  such  cakes  and  sweets  as  I  suspected  could  only 
have  originated  beneath  the  fingers  of  Mrs.  Revel  herself. 

In  spite  of  Charley  Denham's  supposed  devotion  to  Lily,  he 
was  as  merry  and  amusing  a  companion  as  I  had  found  him  in  the 
old  days,  and  his  love-making  interfered  nothinf^  with  his  duties 
as  our  host.  The  day  after  my  arrival  we  went  out  shooting,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction^  of  making  an  excellent  *  bag,'  and  bringing 
down  my  first  grouse.  A  deep-sea  fishing  party  was  arranged  for 
the  following  morning,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Charley  say, 
*  The  ladies  will  go  with  us ;  we'll  have  the  large  boat,  which  will 
easily  hold  us  all.' 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we  found  our  friends  in  great  ex- 
citement. The  steward  had  come  to  inform  his  master  that  strange 
things  had  taken  place  at  midnight  in  the  lighthouse  at  the  extremity 
of  the  island.  Shrieks  had  been  heard,  and  loud  calls  for  help, 
deep  groans,  and  curious  whisperings ;  and  the  light-keepers  had 
fuled  to  find  out  what  could  lua^^  ocK^moiiv^  it  aU. 
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Mrs.  Bevel  retailed  the  story  to  us  as  she  walked  with  us  up 
from  the  gate.     *  The  servants  are  dreadfully  frightened/  she  said. 

*  Here  come  Lily  and  Mary :  I  believe  they  want  yon  to  take  us  up  to 
the  lighthouse  to-night  to  hear  for  ourselves.' 

I  had  not  dared  to  ask  Charley  what  was  the  name  of  the  lady 
who  had  so  fascinated  me,  for  I  shrank  from  the  raillery  I  guessed 
might  foUow  ;  I  knew  it  now,  for  there  she  was,  walking  to  meet 
us,  with  the  round  pretty  little  thing  to  whom  Charley's  devoirs 
were  evidently  due.     *  Mary.'     The  sweetest  name  on  earth.     But 

*  Mary'  what  ?  I  could  not  remember ;  never  mind,  I  should  soon 
find  out ;  and  what  did  it  matter  ?  she  would  be  *  Mary'  in  my 
heart  for  evermore. 

The  occurrence  at  the  hghthouse  was  an  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation.  '  Mary'  and  Lily  and  Mrs.  Bevel  were  all  bent  on 
going  to  see  and  hear  what  they  could  that  very  night.  Mrs.  Wilmott 
declared  nothing  should  induce  her  to  go,  but  she  equally  protested 
against  the  possibility  of  staying  at  home  alone,  and,  clinging  to  her 
husband's  arm,  implored  him  to  remain  with  her. 

Wilmott,  a  scatter-brained  young  officer,  very  fond  of  his  pretty 
wife,  but  yet  more  fond  of  a  '  lark,'  answered  her  with  an  argument 
which  ought  to  have  been  conclusive :  '  My  dearest  Nell,  if  the  devil 
is  up  at  the  lighthouse,  he  can't  be  here  too,  and  you'll  be  safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England.'  But  she  would  not  be  satisfied  until  John 
Bevel  said  he  was  quite  tired  enough  after  his  day's  shooting,  and 
didn't  intend  undertaking  a  five-mile  midnight  walk  for  nothing  :  so 
he  should  be  glad  to  be  her  protector. 

The  servants  had  wonderful  versions  of  the  tale,  and  *  Mary' 
told  us — her  eyes  dancing  with  suppressed  fun — how  the  ladies' 
maid  had  besought  her  with  tears  not  to  *  tempt  Providence'  by 
running  into  such  danger.  *  It  isn't  as  though  you  go  to  face  flesh 
and  blood,  ma'am,  but  spirits  /' 

We  found  that  rumours  of  the  lighthouse  being  haimted  had 
been  rife  for  some  days  past,  but  the  terrific  outbreak  of  the  previous 
night  had  brought  things  to  a  climax,  and  sent  the  steward  to  report 
matters  to  Mr.  Denham,  and  had  also  sent  many  people,  still  more 
credulous  than  he,  to  implore  the  priest  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Our  dinner-party  that  evening  was  a  merry  one.  Wilmott,  half 
to  tease  his  wife,  half  as  an  outlet  to  his  overflowing  spirits,  talked 
as  if  smitten  with  an  awful  fear  of  the  grim  presence  which  had  invaded 
our  island.  He  made  doleful  remarks,  took  afiecting  farewells,  and 
threw  Charley  and  John  Revel  into  fits  of  laughter.  As  for  me,  my 
mind  was  much  too  full  of  *  Mary'  to  have  room  for  fun  like  that ;  and 
Charley,  noticing  my  absent  manner  at  last,  declared  that  he  believed 
I  was  in  a  real  *  funk.' 

How  little  he  knew ! 

It  was  useless  to  start  before  eleven.   The  lighthouse  was  about 
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two  miles  and  a  half  away,  Imt  walk  as  dowly  as  we  might  it  oonld 
not  take  ns  more  than  an  hour  to  get  there,  and  the  noiaea  were 
not  reported  to  oommenoe  mitil  midnight.  The  three  ladies  left 
us  to  wrap  themselyes  in  snoh  garments  as  the  chilly  Oetdber 
night  rendered  needfol,  and  while  we  waited  for  them  Wilmott  and 
I  strolled  ont  into  the  garden  with  onr  cigars,  leading  Charley  stand- 
ing at  the  door.  I  heard  him  talking  to  some  one  a  minnte  or 
two  afterwards,  and  the  yoice  I  knew  so  weU  replied  in  cold  dear 
tones: 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  assore  yon ;  Marion  has  explained 
all,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied.* 

'  Bat  I  am  not,'  Charley  burst  out ;  'I  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  I  — ' 

*Hushr 

Wilmott  and  I  emerged  from  the  fiBont  moonbeams  into  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  open  hall-door,  and  the  conversation  was 
abraptly  condnded.  It  would  haye  puzded  me  had  I  thou^ 
much  about  it,  but  I  was  so  satisfied  to  find  *  Mary'  by  my  dde 
as  we  started  for  our  walk,  and  so  confident  that  Charley  was  fol- 
lowing us  with  Lily  Beyd,  that  I  did  not  care  to  speculate  as  to 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  words  I  had  chanced  to  oTorhear. 

Up  the  rough  mountain  road  we  went :  the  dim  light  made  it 
necessary  for  my  companion  to  lean  on  my  arm,  as  we  stumbled 
amongst  the  la^e  stones,  or  picked  our  way  over  the  rifts  which 
heavy  rains  had  made  across  the  way.  We  could  hear  the  heavy 
surf  *  ploughing*  against  the  cliffs  to  the  north,  and  now  and  then 
some  wild  birds  would  start  up  from  the  reeds  which  skirted  the 
lakes,  and  go  splashing  from  the  shore ;  otherwise  the  night  was 
still  enough.  I  felt  very  happy,  foolishly  happy,  like  a  calf  in  clover 
unwitting  of  the  hdter  hanging  dose  by  residy  to  encircle  his  deek 
empty  head. 

'  Upon  my  word/  said  Wilmott,  *  the  very  place  looks  ghostly  !* 

So  it  did.  Before  us  were  the  white  walls  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  some  low  cabins,  which  were  built  under  a  broken  bluff  and 
chained  down  with  great  iron  chains,  to  protect  the  roofs  from  the 
effects  of  the  blast.  Beyond  these  the  cliff  broke  off  sheer  to  the 
Atlantic,  hundreds  of  feet  below;  and  over  the  heathery  hills  beside 
us,  and  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  directly  in  front  of  us, 
a  strange  light  was  moving  dowly  and  weirdly,  like  a  huge  spectrd 
wheel. 

It  was  the  reflection  of  the  revolving  lantern  on  the  summit  of 
the  lighthouse.  Innismore  had  what  in  sailor  parlance  was  termed 
a  '  flashing  light,'  caused  by  dtemating  opaque  and  bright  ddes  of 
the  enormous  lantern  containing  the  lamps  and  their  regiment  of 
burnished  reflectors ;  and  the  shadow  of  this,  thrown  widely  over 
land  and  sea,  caused  a  novd,  almost  appalling,  effect  as  we  came 
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suddenly  oat  of  the  narrpw  defile  we  had  been  threading  into  the 
open  ground  around  the  buildings. 

Five  or  six  men  were  standing  together  near  one  of  the  cabins, 
and  within  were  as  many  more  who  had  ventured  up  to  see  what  was 
to  be  seen,  or  to  hear  with  their  own  ears  the  wonderful  sounds 
which  were  to  be  heard,  always  supposing  their  courage  was  lasting 
enough  to  restrain  them  from  rushing  down  the  island  in  a  body 
directly  the  manifestations  commenced. 

A  young  fellow,  very  unlike  the  islanders  both  in  dress  and 
demeanour,  advanced  to  meet  us  with  the  light-keeper,  a  sandy- 
haired  Scotsman  of  stoUd  countenance  and  almost  unintelligible 
accent. 

Mr.  Denham  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  truth  of  the  stories 
we  bad  heard.  The  young  man  did  not  volunteer  a  reply,  and  the 
light-keeper  was  evidently  unwilliag  to  say  much  about  it.  But  the 
men  standing  round  were  voluble  in  their  answers,  explanations, 
and  theories ;  and  the  light-keeper's  wife  begged  us  with  many  tears 
not  to  go  into  the  lighthouse  at  all,  for  that  in  sober  truth  the 
sounds  which  had  been  heard  there  for  the  past  three  nights  could 
only  forebode  death  or  disaster  to  any  one  foolhardy  enough  to  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  demon  which  she  supposed  must  cause 
them. 

*  I  wish  we  had  never,  never  come  to  this  terrible  country,'  said 
the  poor  woman,  sobbing.  *  We  were  happy  and  safe  enough  at 
Ardrossan,  although  he  was  not  a  master-man  there.  'Twas  better 
to  have  a  bit  of  oat-cake,  Sundays  and  Mondays  alike,  than  to  feast 
on  flesh-meat  within  hearing  of  such  screams  as  I  heard  last  night.' 

My  beautiful  '  Mary'  drew  the  weeping  woman  aside  and  tried 
to  comfort  her ;  and  she  met  with  very  good  success,  to  judge  from 
the  different  tones  in  which  I  heard  the  woman  talking  presently 
of  the  children  whom  the  lady  asked  to  see.  They  were  sleeping 
in  a  truckle-bed,  little  curly-headed  things,  sandy-haired  like  their 
father,  but  evidently  in  their  mother's  eyes  both  lovely  and  precious. 

*  All  this  is  sure  to  be  explained  somehow,'  said  *  Mary*  gently. 
*  Don*t  be  so  unhappy  about  it ;  your  husband  and  every  one  else  are 
quite  safe  as  yet,  you  see,  in  spite  of  the  screams ;  depend  upon  it 
you  will  laugh  at  it  all  soon,  and  be  happier  here  than  ever  you  were 
at  Ardrossan.' 

Charley  proposed  we  should  ascend  the  lighthouse,  which  we 
accordingly  did,  attended  by  the  young  man  I  had  noticed  before, 
who  informed  us  that  he  was  a  painter  from  Belfast,  who  was  em- 
ployed with  his  two  comrades  in  finishing  some  work  before  the 
winter  should  set  in. 

A  winding  stone  staircase  led  up  the  narrow  pillar-like  build- 
ing to  the  hot  place  with  its  unpleasant  smell  of  oil  where  the  lamps 
were  burning ;  from  there  a  low  door  led  out  on  to  the  gallery  of 
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iion-work  which  ran  round  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  Half  Buffio- 
Cated  by  the  rancid  smell  [of  the  oil,  *  Mary'  stepped  oat  here,  and 
though  I  fain  would  have  followed  her,  I  hesitated,  for  I  did  not  dare 
risk  o£fending  her  by  seeming  an  ever-present  nuisance.  Charley 
was  explaining  the  mechanism  of  the  lantern  to  Lily,  and  I  and 
Wilmott  were  standing  by,  when  snre  enough  a  piercing  unearthfy 
shriek  rang  up  the  staircase  we  had  just  mounted,  followed  by  a 
groan  and  curious  whispering  sound,  as  if  some  inhuman  fiendish 
nature  were  rejoicing  over  another's  sorrow  and  pain. 

We  stood  as  if  paralysed.  Lily  clung  to  Charley's  arm  with 
both  her  hands.  Becoyering  himself,  Wilmott  rushed  down  the 
stairway,  almost  knocking  down  the  Belfast  painter,  who  had  stood 
close  to  the  door.  I  ran  out  on  the  balcony ;  *  Mary'  was  there,  her 
watch  in  her  hand.  She  looked  very  white  in  the  dim  light,  but  her 
voice  was  firm  and  brave. 

*  Scream  the  first,  Mr.  Lesleigh  ;  and  it  is  just  twelve  o'clock.' 
I  answered  something,  I  did  not  know  what.     The  strange 

sounds  we  had  heard,  the  extraordinary  scene,  the  presence  of  the 
woman  whom  I  adored,  all  contributed  to  scatter  my  senses.  I 
grasped  the  iron  balustrade  to  steady  myself,  so  that  my  emotions 
shotdd  not  be  apparent.  What  a  fool  I  was !  With  a  powerfiil 
efibrt  I  shook  ofi*  the  feelings  which  were  overwhelming  me,  and 
spoke  as  coolly  and  collectedly  as  if  my  heart  were  not  beating  like 
a  sledge-hammer  against  my  side  : 

*  We  must  search  the  place.  Wilmott  has  gone  below ;  Charley, 
will  you  remain  here,  and  I  will  stand  half-way  up  the  stairs  ?  No 
living  creature  can  escape  us  then.' 

Even  while  I  spoke  low  groans  came  from  the  lantern  behind  me  : 
I  turned  suddenly,  to  see  Charley  leading  Lily  through  the  open  door. 

'  It  is  only  the  heat  and  the  smell,'  she  said  faintly.  *  Indeed, 
indeed  I  am  not  afraid ;  this  fresh  air  will  soon  set  mo  right.' 

Mrs.  Revel  joined  us  from  below  with  Wilmott,  who  declared  he 
had  found  nothing  except  the  knot  of  islanders  and  the  light-keeper, 
and  they  had  also  heard  the  shrieks,  but  much  more  faintly  than  we 
had  done ;  in  fact,  they  thought  the  sounds  came  from  the  lantern 
where  we  were. 

Leaving  Charley  and  the  ladies  on  the  balcony,  Wilmott  and  I 
prepared  to  descend.  We  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the  steps 
when  a  loud  noise  and  clatter  as  of  a  falling  chain  rang  through  the 
building.  The  Belfast  man  met  us  at  the  second  door,  that  lead- 
ing from  the  lantern  chamber  on  to  the  staircase  ;  his  manner  was 
fluttered,  and  he  stammered  as  he  spoke ;  his  stock  of  courage  had 
evidently  given  out. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ?'  he  said. 

*  Down  to  see  what  made  that  row,'  said  Wilmott ;  *  did  yon  see 
anything,  my  man  ?     Have  you  just  come  up  ?' 
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'  No,  sir ;  Fye  been  standing  here  all  the  time,'  was  the  reply. 

Down  we  went,  and  fonnd  the  light-keeper  only  had  stood  his 
ground :  that  clatter  had  sent  the  other  men  flying.  I  suppose  they 
sought  their  homes  incontinently — certainly  we  saw  them  no  more 
that  night. 

'See  here!'  exclaimed  Wilmott.  'The  demon  has  flung  real 
chains.  If  we  find  his  playthings,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find 
himself;'  and  he  lifted  a  long  and  heavy  chain  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  as  he  spoke. 

A  sort  of  smothered  cry  rang  down  the  building,  and  I  thought 
I  could  distinguish  Mary's  Toice  calling  for  help.  I  sprang  up  the 
steps,  but  our  friends  were  where  we  had  left  them ;  they  too  had 
heurd  the  call  for  help,  and  they  thought  that  we  had  uttered  it. 

*  Come  away/  said  Mrs.  Bevel.  *  This  is  no  place  for  us. 
Mary,  you  wiU  faint  if  you  stay  here  much  longer;  your  heart  is 
stronger  than  your  nerves.' 

I  glanced  at  the  girl,  but  she  was  gazing  out  to  sea,  watching 
the  pale  light  which  travelled  like  a  gigantic  wheel  across  the 
water.  Was  that  composure  a  sign  of  terror  and  illness  too  deep 
for  outward  expression  ?  Had  the  horror  of  this  night  afiected  her 
brain  ?     Why  was  Mrs.  Revel  so  anxious  about  her  ? 

*Yes,'  Charley  Denham  said  decidedly;  *  we  will  go.  Wil- 
mott, Lesleigh,  John,  and  I  will  come  again  to-morrow  and  find 
the  bottom  of  all  this ;  but  now  we  will  go  home.' 

*  No,'  said  *  Mary ;'   *  let  us  stay.     I  am  sure — ' 

Again  the  shrieks  came  pealing  up  the  stairs,  and  this  time  it 
was  *  Mary'  who  ran  forward  to  try  to  trace  their  origin.  Before 
I  could  follow  her  Charley  had  already  crossed  the  lantern -chamber 
in  her  wake,  and  Wilmott  seized  my  arm,  bidding  me  stay  with 
them,  as  Miss  Funiel  might  need  us  both. 

*  Miss  Funiel  ?'  was  she  not  already  out  of  sight  ?  Was  it  not 
Lily  Revel  who  stood  leaning  against  the  iron  railing  in  agitation, 
which  even  the  darkness  could  not  hide  ?  What  did  Wilmott 
mean  ?  my  brain  was  gettiug  confused. 

'  There'll  be  no  more  sounds  to-night,  sir.  That  cry  is  always 
the  very  last,*  said  the  painter.  '  The  ladies  can  go  down  without 
fear  now.' 

Mrs.  Revel  asked  him  how  he  knew,  and  he  told  us  that  the 
same  programme  had  been  gone  through  every  night  since  the 
manifestations  had  commenced. 

'  Come,  Mary  dear,'  Mrs.  Revel  said ;  *  you  shall  rest  a  bit  in 
the  light-keeper's  cottage  ;  perhaps  that  kind-faced  wife  of  his  will 
make  us  a  cup  of  tea.' 

This  was  Mary,  then — this  girl  whom  I  had  thought  to  be 
Lily.  And  if  so,  who  was  my  *  Mary*  ?  Was  she  the  true  Lily, 
over  whose  name  Charley's  accents  had  faltered?     The  remem- 
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brance  of  the  words  I  had  OTerheard  as  we  started  from  the  house 
came  over  me,  and  I  nnderstood  eTerything  now.  There  had  been 
a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  that  was  why  Charley  Denham  had  deyoted 
himself  to  Miss  Fumel;  that  was  why  Lily  Bevel  had  accepted 
my  attentions,  and  showered  on  me  the  smiles  which  he  was 
hungering  for. 

And  I — what  hope  remained  for  me  ?  Could  I  hope  to  rival  my 
friend  ?  or  rather,  could  I  step  in  where  he  had  failed  ? 

Some  such  wild  questionings  drifted  through  my  brain  as  I 
followed  Mrs.  Bevel  and  the  real  Mary  down  those  stone  steps 
which  I  had  ascended  and  descended  so  many  times  during  that 
eventful  night.  But  before  I  reached  the  open  air  where  the 
summer  stars  were  shining  from  the  pure  gray  sky,  a  better  mood 
had  succeeded.  The  beautiful  vision  which  had  dazzled  my  senses 
was  not  for  me ;  nay,  but  as  far  above  me  and  beyond  my  reach 
as  were  the  twinkling  spheres  which  smiled  serenely  down  on  my 
hot  eyeballs. 

Thackeray  says  somewhere  that  every  honest  fellow  should  try 
to  *  think  well  of  the  woman  he  has  once  thought  well  of,  and  re- 
member her  with  kindness  and  tenderness,  as  a  man  remembers  a 
place  where  he  has  been  very  happy.'  This,  then,  being  an  honest 
fellow,  I  would  try  to  do.     But  it  would  be  hard  work. 

'  Have  you  unearthed  the  demon  ?'  shouted  Wilmott's  hearty 
voice  as  we  came  in  sight  of  two  figures,  one  with  head  bent  low, 
the  other  with  face  uplifted.  '  Did  you  manage  to  spot  him  that 
last  time  T 

*  Yes,'  answered  Charley.  *  That  is,  if  not  your  demon,  at  least 
a  private  one  of  my  own,  which  has  troubled  me  a  thousand  times 
more.     We  have  unearthed  him,  and  he  is  slain  for  ever  and  ever.' 

*  All  very  fine  ! '  grumbled  Wilmott ;  '  being  myself  an  old 
married  man,  I  take  your  words  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  But  come  back 
to  common  sense,  my  fine  fellow,  and  just  hold  a  council  of  war 
with  Lesleigh  and  me,  while  Miss  Furnel  drinks  the  cup  of  tea 
which  is  brewing  in  the  cottage  there.* 

The  council  of  war  had  no  results.  We  were  assured  that  there 
was  no  further  use  in  remaining,  for  nothing  more  would  be  heard 
that  night.  We  examined  the  building,  measured  it  without  and 
within,  sounded  the  thick  walls  in  search  of  any  concealed  apart- 
ment where  a  man  might  have  been  hidden  ;  wo  once  more  searched 
balcony,  lamp-room,  store-room,  and  staircase,  but  no  clue  to  the 
mystery  rewarded  us  for  our  pains.  The  demon  of  the  lighthouse 
was  invulnerable  as  yet,  whatever  Charley  might  have  done  to  the 
demon  of  jealousy  and  misunderstanding  which  had  haunted  him 
and  his  Lily. 

Telling  the  light-keeper  that  we  should  be  there  again  the 
following  nighty    we    slowly   passed   beyond   the   charmed  circle 
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where  the  revolTing  rays  were  stealing  along  their  never-ending 
march. 

*  One  breathes  more  freely  oat  of  sight  of  that  place/  said  Miss 
Fnmel  presently.  *  I  fear  yon  all  thought  me  a  great  coward,  bnt 
faintness  OTercame  me,  and  I  fonnd  it  no  use  to  fight  against  it. 
Yon  were  yery  good  not  to  ridicule  me  for  my  weakness/ 

She  was  leaning  on  Wilmott's  arm,  Mrs.  Bevel  walked  beside 
her,  and  I  occasionally  stepped  on  before,  acting  pioneer  through 
the  roughnesses  of  the  way.  I  scarcely  heeded  the  conversation 
which  went  on  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  night;  I  felt 
numb  and  dazed ;  the  blow  I  had  suffered  had  fallen  too  heavily  for 
my  philosophy  to  support  me,  even  with  Thackeray's  aid.  Behind 
us,  with  slow  and  loitering  steps,  came  Charley  Denham  and  the 
girl  who  had  been  *  Mary'  to  me  for  a  few  short  sweet  hours,  at 
whose  feet  all  the  young  romance  of  my  life  had  been  poured ;  and 
my  heart  was  lingering  with  her  yet,  although  I  knew  that  hope 
was  gone  from  me. 

'  HiB  loTOs  were  like  mo6t  other  loves, 
A  Uttie  glow,  a  Uttle  shiver,* 

a  cynic  said  long  ago.  The  'gbw'  for  me  had  been  a  golden 
radiance ;  the  *  shiver'  was  a  blast  such  as  often  tore  over  the  hills 
of  Innismore  itself.  So  I  thought  it  to  be  then,  at  any  rate.  Now  ? 
Ah,  me !  It  is  two  long  years  since  then ;  and  time  is  far  more 
merciful  than  it  is  cruel. 

Mrs.  Wilmott  had  gone  to  bed  when  we  got  back,  wisely 
enough,  for  it  was  near  morning ;  and  John  Bevel  roused  himself 
from  the  depths  of  a  large  arm-chair,  where  be  had  been  comfort- 
ably snoozing  the  hours  away.  He  was  very  incredulous,  and  a 
little  contemptuous,  concerning  our  haunted  lighthouse,  merely 
saying  he  would  go  himself  to-morrow,  and  give  us  his  opinion. 

Charley  laughed.     How  happy  the  fellow  was  ! 

The  late  breakfast  was  yet  upon  the  table  next  morning,  when  a 
message  came  that  Bichard  Bourke  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Denham. 

*  Who  is  Bichard  Bourke  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Bevel. 

*  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.    0, 1  say,  it  is  our  friend  the  painter  !' 
He  was  passing  the  window  on  his  way  to  the  little  room 

which  Charley  called  '  his  office,'  where  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
tenants  and  transact  his  magisterial  business. 

*  Call  him  in  here,  and  let  us  all  know  what  he  has  come 
to  say,'  suggested  Wilmott. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  man  defied  bis  cap  as  he  came 
in,  looking  rather  sheepish  and  frightened. 

*  I've  come,  sir,  to  tell  yez  about  that  noise  in  the  lighthouse. 
I  was  sorry  yer  hannar  came  to  be  troubled  with  it.  I  didn't 
mean  no  harm,  but  'twas  myself  just  that  did  it.' 
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We  overwhelmed  him  with  quesiioningSy  and  the  fellow  told  mi 
he  was  something  of  a  yentriloqaist ;  that  he  had  been  partly  trained 
to  the  *  profession'  by  a  *  Dublin  gentleman/  bat  master  and  papil 
fell  ont  on  the  subject  of  money ;  and  so  Richard  Bonrke  had  taken 
to  painting  instead. 

*  I  frightened  them  np  there  just  for  tricks  like/  he  said ;  '  and 
when  the  quality  came  so  far  to  hear  it,  I  thought  it  would  be 
politer  to  satisfy  them ;  but  I  come  now  to  tell  yez  all  about  it, 
and  to  axe  the  leddy*s  pardon  if  I  frighted  her  too  much.' 

He  turned  to  Miss  Fumel  with  an  awkward  bow. 

^  I  hope  you  won't  tell  on  me,  sir/  he  continued ;  ^  at  least 
till  I'm  safe  out  of  the  island ;  they'd  fair  murder  me  if  they  thought 
I'd  imposed  on  them  this  way.  They're  certain  sure  'tis  the  devil 
himself  that's  in  it ;  and  the  priest  is  coming  the  night  with  the 
holy  water.' 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  man's  eye  as  he  spoke  which  en- 
listed us  all  in  his  favour.  Charley  gave  him  his  promise  of 
secrecy,  and  half  a  sovereign  into  the  bargain  ;  and  John  Bevel 
congratulated  himself  dryly  that  he  had  remained  snugly  in  his 
arm-chair. 

That  is  two  years  ago ;  and  this  very  morning  Charley  wrote  me 
a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  Innismore  again.  *  My  wife  bids  me 
join  her  entreaties  to  my  own/  bo  says ;  '  I  assure  you  that,  of 
aU  my  friends,  you  hold  first  rank  in  her  regard.' 

Dear  old  Charley  !     Shall  I  go  ?     Well,  no,  I  think  not. 


BUDDHA 


Mr.  Samuel  Seal's  recent  work,  the  Romantic  Legend  of  Sdkya 
Buddha,  throws  a  valuable  light  npon  a  branch  of  inqnirj  that  has 
occupied  considerable  attention  of  late  years.  It  professes  to  be 
'  a  translation  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Abhinishkramana 
Siitra,  done  into  that  language  by  Djnanakuta,  a  Buddhist  priest 
from  North  India,  who  resided  in  China  during  the  Tsui  dynasty, 
i.e.  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.'  Much  that  it  contains 
will  be  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  student  of  Eastern  mythology  and 
tradition ;  but  some  of  the  folk-lore  concerning  the  illustrious  and 
pure-minded  founder  of  what  is  now  a  wide-spread  and  degraded 
religion  is  so  curious,  and  so  similar  in  point  of  feature  and  the 
poetic  imagery  in  which  it  abounds  to  the  Hebrew  narrative  on 
which  rests  the  creed  of  Christendom,  that  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader  as  much  as  of  the  cognoscenti  in  these 
matters. 

It  appears  that  at  one  time  'Bodhisatwa  Mahasatwa,  from 
being  a  faithful  and  obedient  follower  of  Easyapa  Buddha,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  straightway  bom  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  at 
which  time  all  the  devas  gave  him  the  name  of  Prabhapala,  and 
on  this  account  he  is  so  named.'  Here  he  remained  for  4000 
years,  teaching  the  law  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  heavens, 
and  enjoying  divine  felicity.  At  the  end  of  this  period  certain 
indications  of  change  in  his  appearance  show  themselves,  which 
herald  a  departure  to  a  new  abode  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
life.  In  former  times  Bodhisatwa  had  prayed  that  he  might  be 
bom  anew  into  the  world  as  a  teacher  and  regenerator  of  men,  and 
the  consummation  of  his  devout  wish  is  felt  to  be  approaching. 
Great  discussion  takes  place  in  heaven  as  to  where  and  of  whom  he 
should  be  bom ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  expectant  Buddha 
should  appear  in  a  family  possessing  sixty,  and  be  bom  of  a  mother 
possessing  thirty-two  special  marks  of  excellence.  The  selection 
is  at  length  made,  Queen  Maya  being  chosen,  and  from  that  moment 
spirituaUy  moved  to  undertake  the  eight  special  rules  of  self-discipline, 
which  she  communicates  to  her  husband,  who  responds  in  the  words 
of  the  following  gatha  : 

•  The  rdja  beholding  the  mother  of  B6dhisatwa 
Respectfully  rose  from  his  seat  before  her, 
Regarding  her  as  his  mother  or  elder  sister, 
His  heart  wholly  free  from  any  thought  of  sensual  desire.* 
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The  miracnlons  incarnation  is  thus  beantifnlly  described : 

*  Then  Prabh&pala  Bddhisatwa,  with  a  fixed  heart  and  perfectly 
self-possessed,  descended  from  Tnsita  to  sojonm  npon  e&ttii,  and 
entered  on  the  right  side  of  Queen  Maya,  wife  of  Snddhddana  B&ja, 
and  there  rested  in  perfect  qniet.  Then  devas  and  men,  Mara  and 
Brahma,  Shamans  and  Brahmans,  beheld  a  wonderful  light,  which 
shone  through  the  entire  world,  and  lit  up  the  gloom  of  the  external 
mountain  depth  where  eternal  darkness  reigns.  Then  eyery  crea- 
ture, beholding  this  light,  began  to  speak  to  his  fellow  thus :  ''What 
does  this  sudden  appearance  amongst  us  portend?"  Then  the 
great  earth  quaked  six  times,  and  all  the  mountains  of  the  great 
Sakwala  shook ;  the  seas  roared,  and  the  rivers  turned  backwards 
in  their  course ;  whilst  all  forests,  trees,  flowers,  and  every  kind  of 
herb  exuded  their  rich  nourishment  and  shed  it  on  the  ground ;  and 
so,  even  down  to  the  bottonmiost  hell  of  Avitchi,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  joy  instead  of  misery.' 

In  due  time  the  child  is  bom,  and  again  Nature  is  provoked 
to  an  exhibition  of  divine  sympathy  and  joy.  When  Mah&nama,  a 
great  minister  of  state,  witnesses  these  manifestations,  he  addresses 
his  companions  in  the  following  fine  piece  of  Eastern  imagery : 

*  Do  you  perceive  how  the  great  earth  is  rocking  as  a  ship  borne 
over  the  waves?  And  see  how  the  sun  and  moon  are  darkened 
and  deprived  of  their  light — just  as  the  stars  of  the  night  in  ap- 
pearance !  And  see  how  all  the  trees  are  blossoming,  as  if  the 
season  bad  come — and  hark !  whilst  the  heavens  are  serene  and 
calm — listen !  there  is  the  roll  of  thunder !  and  though  there  be 
no  clouds,  yet  the  soft  rain  is  falling,  so  beautifully  fertilising  in  its 
qualities !  and  the  air  is  moved  by  a  gentle  and  cool  breeze  coming 
from  the  eight  quarters ;  and  hark  to  the  sound  of  that  voice  of 
Brahma  so  sweetly  melodious  in  the  air,  and  all  the  devas  chanting 
their  hymns  and  praises !  whilst  the  flowers  and  sweet  unguents 
rain  down  through  the  void !' 

This  same  state  minister  subsequently  exhibits  a  piece  of  shrewd 
diplomacy  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  even  in  these  days  of 
sublimated  statecraft.  The  joyfril  tidings  of  Buddha's  birth  are 
brought  to  the  palace  by  a  certain  woman,  upon  which  the  great 
minister  '  loosed  from  his  neck  the  string  of  precious  stones  that 
he  wore,  and  gave  it  to  the  woman,  because  of  the  news  she  brought; 
but  having  done  so,  again  he  thought,  '  This  woman,  perhaps,  is  a 
favourite  of  the  king,  and  his  majesty,  seeing  her  so  beautifully 
adorned,  will  naturally  inquire  and  find  out  where  these  pearls  were 
obtained,  and  so  it  will  cause  trouble.'  So  he  took  back  the  gems, 
and  desired  that  whatever  merit  would  have  attached  to  the  gift, 
that  this  might  redound  to  the  woman's  benefit, 

A  grand  procession  is  now  formed  of  king,  court,  and  people,  to 
accompany  the  child  to  the  temple,  there  to  witness  its  dedication. 
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'  Then  his  mother  (or  narse)  took  the  child  to  pay  the  custoiQary 
honours,  at  which  time  a  certain  deva,  called  '' Abhaya/'  took  the 
image  of  the  deya  in  the  temple,  and  made  it  come  down  to  bow 
before  Bodhisatwa  with  closed  hands  and  prostrate  head,  and  ad- 
dressed the  nurse  thus  :  ' '  This  prince  of  mortals  is  not  called  on  to 
worship,  but  is  deserving  of  all  worship ;  let  me  adore  him,  for  to 
whom  he  hows  down,  instant  destruction  would  follow."* 

After  this  his  horoscope  is  cast  by  the  Brahmans,  who  predict 
that  he  will  either  become  a  Chakravarti  Baja  (or  universal  monarch) 
or  a  supreme  Buddha,  the  one  being  the  highest  secular,  the  other 
the  highest  sacred  dignity  in  the  Hindu  hierarchy.  The  great 
princes  and  wise  men  of  the  realm  then  come  to  do  him  reverence 
and  to  offer  rich  gifts  for  his  acceptance,  when  various  wonderful 
manifestations  take  place,  such  as  a  glory  emanating  from  his  body 
of  such  brilliance  that  '  all  the  gems  on  his  person  were  lost  as  the 
glowworm's  spark  in  the  light  of  day.' 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  is  sent  to  school,  where  he  at  once  con- 
founds the  greatest  scholars  in  the  land  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge.  He  answers  all  their  learned  questions  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  propounds  to  them  enigmas  they  are  unable  to 
solve.  Nothing  else  of  importance,  however,  occurs  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  nineteen,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  competition 
for  the  beautiful  princess  Yasodhara,  he  enters  the  lists  against  the 
picked  men  of  the  nation.  The  first  contest  is  arithmetical,  and 
involves  some  elaborate  and  complex  reasoning,  as  the  following 
famous  question  and  answer  will  show.  Ardjuna,  the  master  of 
figures,  addressed  the  prince  thus :  *  And  as  to  the  enumeration 
which  depends  on  the  number  of  minute  atoms  of  dust  as  a  basis, 
are  you  able  to  explain  this  also  ?'  The  prince  at  once  replies  : 
'  Listen,  then,  to  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  Seven  grains  of 
these  minute  atoms  of  dust  make  one  mote  (such  as  one  sees  in  a 
sunbeam),  seven  motes  make  one  hare-grain  (such  as  a  hare  raises 
in  running),  seven  hare-grains  make  one  sheep-grain,  seven  sheep- 
grains  make  one  ox-grain,  seven  of  these  make  a  nit,  seven  of  these 
a  flea-grain,  seven  of  these  a  mustard-see^  grain,  seven  of  these  a 
grain  of  barley,  seven  of  these  a  fiuger-joint,  seven  finder-joints 
make  half  a  foot  (cubit),  two  of  these  a  foot,  two  of  these  a  fore- 
arm, four  of  these  a  bow,  five  bows  a  halbard,  twenty  halbard 
lengths  make  what  is  called  a  breath  (sib,  Lc,  as  far  as  one  can 
walk  with  one  inspiration  of  the  breath),  eighty  of  these  make 
a  krosa,  eight  krosas  make  a  yojana.  Now,  then,  who  in  all  this 
assembly  can  tell  me  how  many  minute  grains  of  dust  there  are  in 
one  yojana  ?'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  assembly,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  courtiers,  at  once  declared  that  it  would  infinitely 
prefer  hearing  the  answer  from  the  lips  of  the  prince,  who  then  gives 
it  in  due  form. 

Thibo  Sbriks,  Vol.  VIII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVIII.  lE.'E. 
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After  this,  varions  exercises  of  strength  and  skill  are  gone 
through,  in  all  of  which  the  prince  carries  o£f  the  palm  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  obtains  the  beantifhl  princess  as  a  bride.  Hia 
life  at  the  palace  now  becomes  one  long  roond  of  sensnons  and 
sensnal  pleasures.  Within  its  walls  are  congregated  the  chief 
delights  the  world  can  afford.  The  softest  conches,  the  richest 
drapery,  the  most  skilful  musicians,  and  the  most  beautiful  women, 
minister  to  his  wants  or  gratify  his  desires  day  and  night.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  that  he  should  see  nothing  to  offend  the  eye 
or  jar  upon  the  feelings  ;  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  the  want 
and  misery  that  usurp  a  third  of  his  domain,  lest  he  in  disgust 
should  quit  his  palatial  abode  and  the  joys  of  a  glorious  temporal 
sovereignty,  for  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism  and  the  ultimate  serene 
felicity  of  a  perfect  Buddha.  For  a  long  period  these  precautions 
are  effectual.  The  prince  takes  his  ease,  and  the  king  his  father 
is  happy.  But  the  heavenly  powers  are  at  work,  and  one  night 
the  prince  hears  a  voice  chanting  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

'  The  things  of  the  world  are  transitory, 
Just  as  the  flash  from  the  cloud  ; 
Honoured  one !  the  time  is  come 
It  becomes  you  to  leave  your  house  and  home  1 
All  the  things  of  sense  are  impermanent, 
Like  the  potter's  earthen  vessel  1 
As  a  thing  borrowed  for  a  moment's  use, 
As  a  wall  made  of  dry  earth  heap'd  up, 
Ere  long  to  be  cast  down  and  destroyed. 
Tea,  as  a  heap  of  dust  in  summer  time, 
Or  as  the  sands  on  either  bank  of  a  river, 
Whose  very  existence  implies  impermanence*; 
Or  as  the  light  which  is  produced  by  a  lamp, 
When  produced,  quickly  returns  to  nothingness  ; 
Or  as  the  restless  and  inconstant  breeze. 
Which  suddenly  changes  and  is  never  fix'd, 
Without  any  semblance  of  constancy  or  endurance. 
As  the  inside  of  the  plantain  fruit. 
Shadowy  as  a  madman's  reflections  ; 
Or  as  the  empty  fist  which  deceives  a  child  ; 
So  all  things  which  exist, 

And  all  that  is  produced  in  the  sequence  of  cause"and  effect, 
And  every  individual  substance. 
Is  the  mere  figment  of  the  ignorant, 
Just  as  the  silken  thread 
Is  produced  from  the  distaff  ; 
Or  as  a  seed  sown  produces  a  sprout. 
Remove  the  seed  and  there  will  be  no  sprout ; — 
So  all  relationships  removed,  there  is  no  knowledge.' 

The  aspiration  to  a  higher  life  thus  mysteriously  enforced  is 
followed  by  the  instilment  into  the  mind  of  the  prince  of  a  desire 
to  go  without  the  palace — a  desire  speedily  carried  into  eflFect. 
While  riding  in  his  chariot  he  suddenly  sees — despite  the  precau- 
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tioiiB  of  the  king,  who  had  prepared  the  scene  of  the  royal  progress 
in  a  manner  that  pats  our  modern  pageantry  to  the  blush — *  an  old 
decrepit  man,  his  skin  shrivelled  up,  his  head  bald,  his  teeth  gone, 
and  his  body  bent  down  with  age  and  infirmity;  he  carried  a  stafif  in 
his  hand  to  support  his  tottering  limbs,  whilst,  as  he  proceeded,  he 
gasped  with  pain,  and  the  bxeath  from  his  mouth  sounded,  as  it 
came,  like  the  raspings  of  a  saw.'  Filled  with  emotion  at  this 
piteous  spectacle,  the  prince  inquires  of  his  coachman  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  is  informed  that  what  he  sees  is  called  *  old  age,'  the 
heritage  of  prince  and  peasant  alike.  Overcome  by  this  informa- 
tion and  the  reflections  it  awakens  in  his  breast,  the  prince  abruptly 
returns  to  the  palace,  and  for  some  time  meditates  in  silence  on  the 
new  phase  of  existence  thus  revealed  to  him.  But  the  pleasures  of 
sense  soon  reassert  their  sway,  and  he  speedily, 

*  In  the  heydftj  of  youth  and  the  pleaeures  it  brought  him, 
Forgets  "  old  age**  and  the  lessons  it  taught  him.* 

From  this  state  he  is  again  aroused  by  his  good  genius,  and  incited 
io  make  another  journey  through  the  city,  when  he  encounters  '  a 
sick  and  pain-worn  man,  with  cramped  limbs  and  swollen  belly, 
giving  evidence  of  agonising  suffering,  pale  and  miserable,  scarcely 
able  to  draw  his  breath,  every  now  and  then  lying  down  in  the  dirt 
through  exhaustion.'  This  discovers  to  him  the  principles  of 
health,  and  he  learns  that  he  too  may  at  any  time  be  seized  with 
illness  and  become  as  that  unhappy  man.  Again  he  retires  to  hi& 
palace  and  to  meditation.  Again  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the 
pride  of  life  are  too  much  for  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  next  excursion  he  meets  a  corpse  being 
carried  on  a  bier,  *  whilst  on  the  right  and  left  were  weeping 
women  tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts  with  grief; 
others  striking  their  heads  across  either  arm  ;  others  throwing  dust 
on  their  heads ;  others  wailing  and  lamenting  and  weeping  drops 
fast  as  rain,  such  sad  and  bitter  cries  as  could  seldom  be  heard.* 
The  same  results  ensue  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions. 

Prompted  by  the  supernatural,  he  makes  a  fourth  visit  to  the 
outside  world,  when  he  overtakes  *  a  man  with  a  shaven  crown  and 
wearing  a  Sanghali  robe,  with  his  right  shoulder  bare,  in  his  right 
hand  a  religious  staff,  in  his  left  hand  holding  a  mendicant's  alms- 
bowl,  and  so  going  with  measured  pace  along  the  road.'  The 
prince  straightway  accosts  him,  and,  learning  that  he  is  a  men- 
dicant, begs  to  be  informed  what  that  is.  *  It  is  one,*  the  mendi- 
cant answers,  *  who  has  left  the  world  and  its  ways,  who  has 
forsaken  friends  and  home,  in  order  to  find  deliverance  for  himself, 
and  desires  nothing  so  much  as,  by  some  expedient  or  other,  to  give 
life  to  all  creatures  and  to  do  harm  to  none ;  for  this  reason,  0 
prince,  I  am  called  a  mendicant.**     After  some  further  converse, 

*  PariTr&jika,  homeless  one. 
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the  prince  returns  to  the  palace,  and  at  once  acquaints  the  king 
with  his  intention  to  become  a  mendicant,  with  the  result  of 
making  that  potentate  tremble  '  as  a  tree  shivers  that  is  struck  bj 
the  whole  weight  of  an  elephant's  body.'  A  few  nights  after  this 
the  prince  is  aroused  by  bis  attendant  spirit,  and  informed  that, 
all  things  being  fulfilled,  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  he  must  re- 
nounce the  world  and  flee  to  the  desert.  This  he  is  enabled 
to  do  in  the  darkness,  for  a  deep  sleep  enshrouds  the  faculties 
of  the  other  occupants  of  the  palace.  The  despair  of  the  king  and 
court  next  day,  when  the  flight  of  the  prince  is  discovered,  is  well 
depicted.  The  fugitive  reaches  the  wilderness  in  safety,  and  is 
there  tempted  by  evil  spirits  in  every  conceivable  way,  to  his 
triumph  and  their  entire  discomfiture.  He  then  proceeds  on  his 
way,  teaching  and  converting  to  righteousness  all  whom  he  meets, 
until  at  length  all  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  becomes  Buddha  the  supreme,  the  perfect  one. 

We  may  supplement  this  brief  epitome  of  Mr.  Beal's  valuable 
work  by  giving  a  few  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  character  of 
Buddhism  proper.  According  to  the  best  oriental  scholars,  Sidd- 
hartha,  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  a  large  territory  on  the 
confines  of  Oude  and  Nepaul,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  he  lived  pretty  much  as 
described  above  ;  then,  escaping  from  his  father's  kingdom,  he 
became  a  religious  mendicant,  and  diligently  studied  the  lore  of  the 
Brahmans.  Finding  this  unsatisfactory,  he  took  refuge  in  rigid 
asceticism,  and  for  many  years  occupied  himself  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  causes  of  things.  Having  at  last,  as  he  thought,  suc- 
ceeded, he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  preaching  the  new  gospel, 
whereby  the  world  was  to  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His 
converts  were  many  and  influential,  several  royal  families  becoming 
earnest  and  devoted  propagandists.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
nt  Kusinagara,  in  Oude,  at  the  ago  of  eighty,  in  the  year  543  B.C. 
Buddhism,  which  has  now  existed  for  2460  years,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  world.  Though  almost  extinct  in 
Hindustan,  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  holds  undivided  sway  in  Ceylon, 
and  over  the  whole  Eastern  peninsula.  It  divides  the  adherence  of 
the  Chinese  with  the  systems  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse,  claiming 
perhaps  two- thirds  of  the  population.  It  also  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  in  Japan  and  in  Central  Asia,  reaching  to  the  extreme  north 
of  Siberia,  and  even  into  Swedish  Lapland.  According  to  Hassel,  the 
numerical  value  of  the  various  important  religions  of  the  world  may 
be  estimated  thus  :  Christians  of  all  denominations,  120,000,000; 
Jews,  nearly  4,000,000 ;  Mahommedans,  252,000,000  ;  followers 
of  the  Brahman  religion,  111,000,000;  Buddhists,  315,000,000. 

EDWARD  MAREVnOK. 


A  DRAWING-KOOM  PERFORMANCE 

BY  BBATA  FBANCIS,  AUTHOR  OF  *  FABLES  AND  FANCIES* 


Fbom  the  time  when,  on  my  sixth  birthday,  I  was  first  taken  to  see 
a  pantomime,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  donbted  my  real  vocation 
in  life.  Play-acting,  whether  in  the  legitimate  drama  or  a  scream- 
ing farce,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  simplest  and  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  I  never  could  understand  why  an  actor  should  be  a 
stick,  or  stagey,  or  awkward,  or  ranting ;  and  when  I  watch  really 
good  acting,  it  is  with  a  pleasant  consciousness  that  if  I  were  only  in 
that  fortunate  actor's  place  I  could  do  just  the  same,  perhaps  even  a 
little  better,  myself.  Now  I  am  not  at  all  a  vain  man,  and  it  is  there- 
fore self-evident  that  this  sublime  confidence  in  my  own  dramatic 
powers  is  the  result  of  genius.  In  short,  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  if  Fate  had  only  been  judicious  enough  to  place  me 
npon  the  boards  of  a  theatre  instead  of  at  a  desk  in  a  Government 
office,  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  actors  of  the  epoch.  I 
keep  the  conviction  to  myself  of  course,  for  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood ;  but  nothing  can  shake  it.  When,  therefore,  just  before 
Christmas,  I  received  a  note  fi*om  my  friend  Mrs.  Netherby,  asking 
me  to  spend  a  week  at  her  hospitable  house  in  Gloucestershire  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  to  assist  in  getting  up  some  theatrical 
performances,  I  wrote  oflf  at  once  to  say  I  should  be  most  happy ; 
in  fact,  that  it  was  the  very  thing  in  the  world  I  should  like  best. 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that  I  had  no  experience  of 
any  kind  in  such  matters,  so  confident  was  I  in  my  native  talent. 

In  answer  to  mine  came  another  polite  note  from  Mrs.  Netherby. 
Would  I  be  so  kind  as  to  select  a  Uttle  play  for  her  ?  The  fact  was, 
she  said,  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  about  acting  herself,  but 
she  had  some  nieces  with  her  who  were  most  anxious  to  perform,  and 
she  thought  it  would  be  a  great  amusement  to  the  neighbourhood. 
She  left  the  choice  of  a  play  entirely  to  me,  but  begged  mo  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  must  be  no  scenery  required ;  not  more  than  four, 
or  at  the  utmost  five,  characters  in  the  piece;  and  that  it  must  of 
course  be  one  quite  suitable  for  a  drawing-room  performance. 

On  this  I  went  to  Lacy*s  in  the  Strand,  and  procured  a  selection 
of  plays  which  I  thought  might  do :  some  that  I  had  seen  acted, 
some  that  I  heard  of,  and  others  that  were  recommended  to  me  in 
the  shop.  0,  the  weariness  of  the  hours  spent  in  conning  over 
those  little  blue  and  green  books  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  Those 
that  were  in  the  least  amusing  were  vulgar  ;  those  that  vrei^  ^\»T\a\*V3 
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correct  and  suitable  to  ladies'  acting  were  deadly  dull.  All,  even 
those  I  had  langhed  heartily  over  when  I  had  seen  them  acted, 
seemed  now  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  I  tried  to  imagine  myself 
taking  one  part  after  another,  and  failed.  What  was  to  ^be  done 
with  such  sentences  as  these  :  '  Ada,  this  sweet  confession  of  yom: 
love  fills  my  heart  with  joy ;'  or, '  Laura,  you  are  surely  aware  of  the 
passion  with  which  you  inspire  me'  ?  For  the  next  few  days  I  was 
very  low  indeed.  I  felt  that,  having  undertaken  the  thing,  I  must 
go  through  with  it  somehow.  Meanwhile  I  would  wait,  and  trust  to 
something  turning  up  to  my  advantage :  perhaps  >Mrs.  Netherby 
might  herself  suggest  a  piece,  and  thus  take  responsibility  of  selec- 
tion oflf  my  shoulders.  No  such  thing,  however.  On  the  third  d«y 
came  another  note,  begging  me  to  forward  copies  of  the  play  decided 
on  at  once,  as  her  nieces  and  the  other  actors  were  anxious  to  choose 
their  parts.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in 
each  actor  selecting  his  or  her  own  part ;  however,  that  was  tiieir 
look-out.  In  desperation  I  reexamined  the  pile  of  '  Lacy's  Acting 
Editions,'  and  at  last  decided  on  a  perfectly  unobjectionable,  if  not 
brilliant,  specimen,  entitled  the  Little  Termagant.  There  were  finre 
characters  in  it :  the  Little  Termagant  herself,  a  precocious  school- 
girl ;  her  widowed  and  would-be  young  mother ;  and  a  landlady ;  a 
walking  gentleman,  the  Little  Termagant's  accepted  lover,  with  an 
exceedingly  minor  part ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  Mr.  Popinjay,  a 
worn-out  beau  with  a  youthful  demeanour,  of  which  role  I  felt  sure  I 
could  make  something.  Accordingly  I  despatched  four  copies  of  the 
Little  Termagant  to  Mrs.  Netherby's  care.    By  return  of  post  came: 

*  Dear  Mr.  Dodson, — Many  thanks  for  the  copies  of  the  LittU 
Termagant,  which,  I  think,  will  do  beautifully,  though  at  present 
there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  ladies'  parts.  We  have 
fixed  on  Friday  week  for  the  performance,  and  I  am  sending  out  in- 
vitations for  that  night.  Ours  is  such  a  bad  neighbourhood,  that  I 
fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  together  more  than  a  hundred  people. 
However,  we  shall  have  a  good  many  friends  staying  in  the  house. 
I  propose  that  all  the  actors  should  assemble  hero  on  the  Monday 
before,  so  as  to  give  nice  time  for  talking  over  everything,  rehearsab, 
&c.  ;  so  may  we  count  upon  you  for  that  day  ?  We  depend  on 
you  for  superintending  the  erection  of  the  stage,  as  the  carpenters 
are  very  stupid,  and  my  husband  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 
With  very  kind  regards,*  &c. 

This  note  took  me  very  much  aback.  There  was  somethiog 
awful  in  the  thought  of  invitations  being  already  sent  forth  for  the 
witnessing  of  a  performance  which  seemed  as  yet  to  have  no  sort 
of  existence,  except  in  our  own  minds ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
parts  even  were  not  yet  filled  up.  Then  the  idea  of  the  stage  was 
very  aiarming ;  and  to  thmk  iViei^  ^ould  be  only  four  days  to  do 
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eYeiything  in  !  *  Nice  time/  indeed !  How  many  rehearsals,  I  won- 
der, did  Mrs.  Netherby  think  were  necessary  ?  I  grew  first  hot,  and 
then  cold,  as  I  thought  of  all  that  was  before  me.  However,  I  wrote 
«  pleasant  little  answer,  saying  that  the  time  was  short,  but  that  I 
would  do  my  best ;  and  when  the  appointed  Monday  arrived,  I  set  off 
on  my  journey  with  as  good  a  courage  as  I  could  summon,  and  the 
Little  Termagant  in  my  pocket. 

I  had  not  troubled  myself  so  far  with  the  actual  committing  to 
memory  of  my  own  part.  I  had  read  it  carefully  through,  and 
marked  my  cues,  after  which  I  felt  that  more  than  half  of  the  busi- 
ness was  done,  and  that  I  could  easily  finish  it  up  on  the  journey.  It 
was  surprising,  however,  what  diflSculty  I  found  in  learningit :  whether 
it  was  the  shakiug  of  the  train  or  the  conversation  of  my  fellow-passen- 
:gers  that  distracted  me,  I  don't  know,  but  it  seemed  next  to  impos- 
sible to  fix  my  mind  to  it.  My  part  was  certainly  a  very  good  one  on 
the  whole,  but  somehow  no  sentence  seemed  particularly  worth  saying 
of  itself.  However,  I  reflected  that  I  could  easily  improve  on  it  as  I 
went  along,  and  extemporise  altogether  if  my  memory  should  fail  me. 

About  six  o'clock  I  arrived  at  Netherby  Hall.  My  host  met  me 
at  the  door,  and  greeted  me  with  even  more  than  his  usual  cordi- 
4dity ;  but  I  noticed,  almost  immediately,  a  change  in  him  since  I 
had  last  seen  him :  his  hearty  genial  manner  seemed  to  have  deserted 
him,  and  his  demeanour  was  anxious  and  subdued.  I  even  fancied 
that  his  round  rubicund  countenance  was  less  round  and  rubicund 
than  usual.  As  we  came  into  the  light,  too,  he  looked  at  me  in  an 
Appealing  sort  of  way,  as  if  he  expected  something  from  me.  I  paused 
for  a  moment,  puzzled,  and  remembered  that  I  was  in  a  hunting 
county. 

'  I  think  the  frost's  breaking  up,'  I  said  cheerfully. 

*  0,  it's  not  that,'  answered  my  host,  lowering  his  voice  and 
looking  cautiously  around ;  *  you'd  better  come  in  here  and  have 
soiuething  to  warm  you,*  he  added  hastily,  and  led  the  way  into  his 
own  snug  den.  After  carefully  shutting  the  door,  he  came  close  up 
to  me,  and  said,  *  It's — in  fact,  it's  these  theatricals.' 

*  Well  ?'  I  asked  wonderingly. 

*  Do  you  think  they  really  can  be  managed  ?' 

*  0,  yes  ;  I  hope  so,'  I  answered  consolingly  ;  '  the  time  is  cer- 
tainly short,  but  wo  must  do  our  best.'  But  to  my  surprise  his 
countenance  fell  still  more. 

*  0!'  he  said  in  a  disappointed  tone,  *  I  thought  it  just  possible 
that  you  might  decide  that  the  thing  couldn't  be  done  in  the  time, 
that's  all.  Well,  they  are  all  in  the  drawin;L(-room,  looking  anxiously 
for  you.  Would  you  like  to  join  them  ?  You  needn't  say  anything 
about  what  I  said  just  now,  you  know,'  he  added,  as  we  approached  the 
drawing-room  door.  By  *  they'  I  concluded  he  meant  my  fellow-actors 
and  actresses ;  and  there  they  were  sure  enough,  grouped  luxvvxv 
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onsly  round  the  fire,  while  my  hostess,  with  her  wonted  smileSy  and 
a  fdnny  little  cap  balanced  on  her  head,  dispensed  tea. 

My  appearance  was  greeted  with  general  acclamation,  and  I  was 
presented  to  three  young  ladies,  who  sat  in  three  low  chairs,  and 
who,  I  noticed,  were  each  using  a  little  blue  book  as  a  fire-screen.  In 
the  most  comfortable  chair  of  all  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  young 
man  with  very  long  legs  and  a  small  fair  moustache,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  '  my  nephew  Charlie.' 

*  We  are  so  glad  you  are  come,'  said  Mrs.  Netherby,  as  she 
helped  me  to  the  dregs  of  the  teapot, — *  0,  dear !  we  must  have  some 
more  tea ;  Charlie,  do  ring  the  bell, — we  are  depending  on  you  to 
help  us  out  of  our  difficulties.' 

*  Pray  don't,'  I  cried  ;  for  between  the  effects  of  my  long  journey 
and  the  sense  of  my  responsibilities,  I  felt  quite  nervous  and  con- 
fused.    *  I  mean  this  tea  will  do  perfectly.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  ?'  said  Mrs.  Netherby.  *  Well,  our  first  di£S- 
culty  is  about  the  parts.  You  see,  my  niece  must  be  Mrs.  Smylie,  the 
widow ;  and  we  want  Miss  Ellice  here  to  be  the  Little  Termagant.' 

Miss  Ellice  was  an  exceedingly  slight  fair  girl.  She  looked  at 
me  with  a  pair  of  wondering  blue  eyes,  and  said  : 

*  But  I  reallv  don't  think  I  can  do  it,  Mr.  Dodson.  I  shall  never 
have  the  courage.  Now,  if  it  were  the  landlady's  part  I  might 
manage  it,  because  she  has  so  very  little  to  say.' 

*  That's  all  nonsense,'  said  Miss  Netherby,  the  niece,  decidedly. 
*  You  are  the  only  one  that  can  sing,  so  you  must  be  the  Termagant.' 

*  But  how  can  I  burst  forth  into  song  every  minute  without  the 
smallest  reason  or  any  accompaniment  ?'  asked  poor  Miss  Ellice,  so 
piteously  that  I  felt  for  her. 

*  We  can  have  a  piano  behind  the  scenes,'  I  suggested,  *  and  Mrs. 
Netherby  will  accompany  you  beautifully.' 

*  Then,'  put  in  Miss  Netherby  the  younger,  a  well-grown  and 
excessively  pretty  girl,  '  I  don't  like  my  character  at  all.  Why 
should  I  do  a  hideous  old  landlady  ?' 

*  Because  there's  no  other  part  for  you,'  said  Miss  Netherby  the 
elder.  *  You  know  you  can't  sing ;  and  besides — ask  yourself — how 
could  Tibbie  possibly  be  a  tall  stout  landlady  ?' 

Tibbie  was  Miss  Ellice. 

*  Well,  I  had  rather  be  Mrs.  Smylie.' 

*  You  could  never  do  that  part,'  said  her  sister.  *  It  wants  a 
great  deal  of  acting.' 

'  My  elder  niece  is  much  the  better  actress,'  said  Mrs.  Netherby, 
sotto  voce,  to  me ;  and  then  she  added  aloud,  *  Now,  Mr.  Dodson, 
you  are  the  manager ;  we  look  to  you  to  pronounce  a  final  decision. 
You  see  your  materials ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  cast  the  parts?' 

I  looked  at  my  materials,  and  decided  that,  as  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  please  everybody,  my  best  policy  would  be  to  fall  in  with 
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thoTiews  of  my  hostess.  '  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Netherby's  arrange- 
ments can  be  improved  upon,  considering  our  resources,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  unfortunate  that  all  the  ladies'  parts  are  not  equally 
pleasant  to  act/  said  I  solemnly. 

'  Why  not  choose  another  piece,  then  ?'  asked  Miss  Kate 
Netherby  rather  sulkily.     This  at  the  eleventh  hour  ! 

'  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  up  another  in  the  time.' 

'  Have  a  charade  instead,  then,'  suggested  Charlie.  '  No  bother 
of  learning  parts.' 

'  Nonsense,  Charlie,'  said  Miss  Netherby;  *  every  one  has  been 
invited  to  see  a  play;  and  besides,  I  have  already  learnt  Mrs.  Smylie, 
which  is  exceedingly  long  and  troublesome.' 

After  this  there  was  a  very  uncomfortable  pause.  My  materials 
all  looked  more  or  less  aggrieved,  and  I  thought  the  Little  Termagant 
was  going  to  cry. 

'  I  am  sure  you'll  do  your  part  famously,'  I  said  to  her. 

*I  hope  the  prompter  will  speak  very  loud,'  she  replied;  'for 
when  I  am  nervous,  I  can't  hear  anything.  If  it  had  only  been  a 
nice  quiet  little  part !' 

'  I  propose  that  we  change  the  subject,  and  forget  all  about 
the  play  for  a  little  while,'  said  Miss  Kate  Netherby. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  her  sister,  '  I  think  you  ought  all  to  be 
studying  your  parts,  in  preparation  for  the  rehearsal  to-night.  I 
don't  believe  Charlie  has  even  looked  at  his.' 

*  0,  I've  nothing  particular  to  say,'  said  Charlie,  '  except  **How 
shall  I  thank  you  for  this  inestimable  gift  ?"  when  Mrs.  Smylie 
consents  to  my  union  with  the  Termagant.     I  sba'n't  forget  that.' 

'  No  matter  how  small  a  part  it  is,  it  must  be  learnt,  and  learnt 
correctly,'  said  Miss  Netherby ;  *  and  if  we  don't  each  keep  exactly 
to  our  cues,  we  shall  put  one  another  out,  remember.' 

Which  speech  made  me  feel  rather  nervous. 

I  think  it  was  a  relief  to  us  all  when  some  one  suggested 
that  it  must  be  nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  there  was  a 
general  dispersion.  After  dinner  I  was  requested  to  inspect  the 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  stage,  which  I  found  consisted 
in  the  merest  indications  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  However,  I  was 
promised  carpenters  to  work  under  my  directions  the  next  day. 

*  And  meanwhile,'  said  Miss  Netherby,  *  we  can  begin  rehearsing 
where  the  stage  is  to  be.' 

I  proposed  that  we  should  merely  read  our  parts  through  on  this 
occasion,  which  suggestion  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction ;  and 
accordingly,  each  with  a  little  blue  book  in  hand,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Netherby  for  audience,  we  went  steadily  through  the  whole 
thing.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  effect  of  the  piece,  but  then 
circumstances  were  against  it.  It  was  really  impossible,  under  such 
conditions,  to  throw  ourselves  into  our  characters ;  and  the  books  wq 
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held  were  a  great  hindrance  to  suitable  gesticulation.  The  Terma- 
gant read  her  part  in  a  hurried  monotone,  as  though  it  had  no  sort  of 
meaning ;  Miss  Kate  Netherby  deUvered  her  speeches  as  if  under 
protest,  with  a  gesture  of  disgust  after  each ;  and  Charlie  was  always 
losing  his  place.  Miss  Netherby,  howeyer,  closed  her  book  when 
it  was  her  tum^  and  repeated  her  part  without  a  mistake.  We  all 
agreed  that  the  acting,  and  the  scenery,  and  Miss  Ellice's  songs 
(which  were  omitted  on  this  occasion),  would  make  an  immense 
diflference. 

That  night,  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  as  I  sat  with  Mr. 
Netherby  and  his  nephew  Charlie  in  the  smoking-room,  complacently 
puffing  in  the  firelight,  with  a  delightful  sense  of  warmth  and  com- 
fprt  and  satisfaction  with  things  in  general  creeping  over  me,  my 
serenity  was  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  following  remark  from  my  host, 
delivered  in  an  ofifhand  way  while  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe: 
*  I  don*t  think  much  of  that  play  of  the  Little  TerTnagant,  do  you  ?' 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Charlie  or  I  were  addressed,  but  that 
long-legged  youth  made  a  sort  of  negative  sound  of  agreement,  in 
which  some  unaccountable  instinct  impelled  me  to  join.  Nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  subject,  which  was  changed  rather  hastily ; 
but  I  was  intensely  annoyed.  Was  it  not  I  who  had  selected  the 
piece  with  infinite  care  and  deliberation  ?  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to 
myself  for  having  admitted  that  I  had  been  unsuccessful  in  my 
choice.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  stood  up  for  it  man- 
fully, as  it  was  now  too  late  to  make  any  change.  I  went  to  bed 
soon  after,  in  very  bad  humour  indeed,  vexed  with  myself  for  having 
been  surprised  into  the  admission,  and  indignant  with  Netherby  for 
his  suggestion,  while  with  Charlie  I  felt  perfectly  furious.  He  had 
had  no  sort  of  trouble  in  the  matter ;  what  business  had  he  to  make 
disparaging  remarks  or  agree  to  them  ? 

The  next  day  I  rose  determined  to  put  as  good  a  face  on  the 
matter  as  possible.  All  day  I  worked  hard  at  the  stage  arrange- 
ments, studying  my  own  part  between  whiles.  The  rest  of  the  party 
went  out  with  their  guns,  or  walked  and  drove  and  amused  them- 
selves just  as  if  nothing  important  were  impending.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  was  Miss  Netherby,  who  was  continually  appearing  and 
reappearing  on  the  scene  of  action,  holding  up  her  dress,  and  step- 
ping daintily,  with  very  high  heels,  among  the  planks  and  rolls  of 
paper,  while  she  made  suggestions  of  various  kinds,  which  did  not 
always  fall  in  with  my  views.  I  managed  pretty  well  when  her 
remarks  were  addressed  to  me,  by  always  agieeing  with  her  poUtely 
and  going  my  own  way  ;  but  when  she  took  to  giving  orders  directly 
to  the  carpenters  it  was  rather  awkward.  In  the  evening  we  had 
another  rehearsal :  Charlie  knew  his  part  no  better  than  the  day 
before,  and  showed  such  marked  indifference  to,  not  to  say  contempt 
for^  the  whole  thing,  that  my  annoyance  of  the  night  before  was 
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renewed  tenfold.  I  really  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  calmly  to 
him  on  the  subject ;  so  I  took  Mrs.  Netherby  aside,  and  suggested 
to  her  that  as  her  nephew  evidently  disliked  acting  so  much,  it 
seemed  a  pity  he  should  be  forced  into  it. 

'  Surely/ 1  said,  '  some  one  else  could  be  found  to  take  his  part, 
which  is  a  very  small  one  ?' 

But  Mrs.  Netherby  would  not  hear  of  this. 

'  I  assure  you/  she  said,  '  you  are  quite  mistaken  about  Charlie. 
He  likes  acting  above  all  things ;  it  is  only  his  laziness.  Besides/ 
she  added  confidentially,  '  it  is  so  nice  in  every  way — his  acting  with 
Miss  EUice^  I  mean — he  so  particularly  enjoys  it.  You  see,'  she 
went  on,  lowering  her  tone  still  more,  *he  has  no  money,  poor 
fellow,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  have  any ;  and  Tibbie  Ellice  is  such  a 
dear  little  creature,  and  so  bright  and  clever,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  don't  you  know  T 

This  last  vague  little  query,  with  which  Mrs.  Netherby  was  very 
fond  of  concluding  her  sentences,  left  me  no  choice  of  anything  but 
an  assent.  I  should  not  myself  have  described  Miss  Ellice  as  bright 
and  clever,  but  no  doubt  she  was  a  dear  little  creature.  Any  way, 
I  took  my  hint :  I  was  not  to  provide  the  Little  Termagant  with 
another  lover,  but  to  leave  matters  as  they  were.  It  did  not  require 
any  great  penetration  to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  meek 
frightened  Miss  Ellice  was  an  heiress,  and  my  heart  softened  to- 
wards Charlie  considerably  as  I  reflected  that  his  ill-humour  was  very 
likely  caused  by  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  his  suit.  Perhaps,  poor 
fellow,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  could  not  bring  himself 
to  make  her  an  offer  on  account  of  his  poverty  and  her  wealth ;  or 
perhaps  the  heiress  had  discouraged  his  attentions,  having  more 
ambitious  views  for  her  own  disposal.  At  all  events,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  thrown  together  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and  being  only  a  poor  clerk  myself,  and  having  a  sort  of  fellow- 
feeling  for  a  poor  lieutenant,  I  resolved  to  put  up  with  his  curious 
indolence  and  abominable  acting.  I  saw  I  must  be  wrong  about 
the  indiflFerence.  That  little  confidential  conversation  just  recorded 
was  by  no  means  the  last  which  took  place  during  the  preparation  of 
the  play.  I  was  continually  being  called  aside  by  one  member  of 
the  party  or  another  to  receive  suggestions,  or  to  have  my  attention 
drawn  to  some  deficiency  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  other  performers, 
which  it  was  considered  that  my  position  as  manager  enabled  me  to 
point  out  with  impunity.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  for  even  my  most  delicate  hints  were  not  received  with  cor- 
diality by  the  individuals  immediately  concerned.  Miss  Ellice  con- 
tinued to  speak  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  Miss  Kate  Netherby 
remained  as  sulky  as  ever  over  her  landlady's  part,  and  Charlie  was 
never  ready  with  the  inane  little  sentences  which  continually  fell  to 
his  share  as  walking  gentleman.     Miss  Netherby  alone  was  satis- 
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factory.  She  had  known  her  long  and  difficult  part  perfectly  from 
the  first,  and  repeated  it  with  increasing  confidence.  My  principal 
scenes  were  all  with  her  ;  bat  while  I  congratulated  myself  on  this 
fact,  I  could  not  avoid  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  did  not  play  up 
to  her  in  the  particular  way  she  desired,  and  that  she  was  longing 
to  drill  me  in  my  own  beloved  role  of  Mr.  Popinjay,  which  would 
have  been,  of  course,  perfectly  absurd. 

I  found  that,  amongst  other  things  expected  of  me  in  my  capacity 
of  manager,  it  had  been  fondly  hoped  that  I  should  bring  idl  the  ne- 
cessary properties  from  London.  When  neither  a  clarionet  nor  a 
policeman's  bull's-eye  were  to  be  found  in  my  portmanteau  I  was 
looked  at  very  reproachfully.  It  seemed  careless,  not  to  say  selfish, 
of  me  to  have  provided  no  wigs,  except  one  for  Mr.  Popinjay  ;  and 
when  I  could  not  produce  the  music  of  all  the  Little  Termagant's 
songs,  I  felt  quite  guilty.  Nothing  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  nearest 
town,  so  it  ended  in  our  having  to  send  a  series  of  telegrams  to 
London  for  the  requisite  articles. 

*  I  daresay,  as  you  are  so  used  to  acting,  you  have  always  the 
necessary  things  for  making  oneself  up  about  you,  Mr.  Dodson,'  said 
Miss  Netherby,  the  last  day  but  one. 

I  confessed  that  my  ideas  had  not  soared  beyond  red  and  white 
paint  and  a  burnt  cork,  and  felt  very  small  indeed  when  Miss  Netherby 
enumerated  the  list  of  articles  she  considered  indispensable.  The 
very  finest  rouge,  and  a  hare's  foot  to  put  it  on  with,  a  pencil  for 
darkening  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  becomingly,  hair-powder,  and  yet 
another  powder,  which  was  something  very  special  indeed — not  com- 
mon violet,  but  real  pearl,  which  doesn't  come  off,  such  as  the  ac- 
tresses use.  She  was  so  explicit  in  her  directions,  that  I  found 
this  telegram  very  difficult  to  bring  into  the  twenty  words. 

In  all  my  preparations  Miss  Netherby  was  my  chief  and,  I  may 
almost  say,  only  assistant.  As  for  Charlie,  he  was  always  escorting 
the  other  ladies  somewhere,  and  never  came  near  the  stage,  except 
for  rehearsals ;  but  under  the  circumstances  I  forgave  him.  For  my 
part,  I  was  at  work  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  was  fairly  worn 
out,  mentally  with  anxiety  and  physically  with  carpentering,  when  the 
time  arrived  for  the  dress  rehearsal,  which  was  to  take  place  the  nip[ht 
before  the  performance  itself,  with  the  servants  for  audience.  What 
a  scramble  it  was,  and  bow  despairing  I  felt !  Many  of  the  proper- 
ties had  not  arrived,  and  scarcely  any  were  forthcoming  at  the  right 
minute,  though  Miss  Netherby  and  I  had  arranged  them  all  on  a 
table  in  the  greenroom.  The  ladies'  dresses  were  none  of  them 
complete,  so  that  there  was  a  certain  incongruity  in  tbeir  appear- 
ance. Then  no  one  would  come  on  to  or  go  oflf  the  stage  by  his  or  her 
proper  door,  which  made  a  dreadful  confusion.  The  curtain  acted 
spasmodically,  in  spite  of  all  my  contrivances,  and  sometimes  it  re- 
fused to  act  at  all.  The  Squire,  who  had  kept  out  of  the  way,  and 
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expressed  no  more  opinions  till  the  ordeal  was  imminent,  now  came 
nobly  forward  in  the  capacity  of  prompter,  a  part  which  was  certainly 
no  sinecore ;  for,  strange  to  say,  none  of  as  but  Miss  Netherby 
(truth  forbids  me  ev^i  to  except  myself)  knew  our  parts.  Well,  the 
dress  rehearsal  was  scrambled  through  somehow,  and  I  retired  for  the 
night,  with  a  terrible  sense  of  deficiencies  and  a  coming  failure  at  my 
heart.  So  general  was  this  feeling,  that  some  of  the  party  wished  to 
give  it  all  np  at  the  last  moment ;  but  I  felt  keenly  what  the  igno- 
miny of  such  a  proceeding  would  be,  and  fortunately  Miss  Netherby 
was  of  my  mind. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  more  rehearsals,  and  in  proTiding  in 
every  way  against  the  mistakes  of  the  night  before.  Now  that  the 
supreme  moment  was  really  at  hand,  and  that  crowds  of  expectant 
guests  loomed  close  on  our  horizon,  each  performer  felt  his  or  her 
reputation  for  ever  at  stake,  and  eyery  one  became  suddenly  in 
earnest,  and  was  willing  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Even 
Charlie  assured  me  that  he  should  know  his  part  perfectly  by  the 
eyening,  and  I  heard  the  Little  Termagant  practising  her  songs  hard. 
I  do  not  think  we  had  any  particular  meals  that  day.  No  doubt 
they  were  set  before  us,  but  it  seemed  madness  to  waste  time  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  now  that  every  moment  was  of  such  vital  import- 
ance. All  too  soon  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  as  we  assembled 
in  a  little  cloakroom  at  our  end  of  the  hall,  which  we  had  appro- 
priated for  our  greenroom,  we  could  hear  a  subdued  hum  of  ex- 
pectant voices,  and  a  rustle  of  evening  dresses — sounds  which  filled 
me  with  an  awful  sense  of  my  own  responsibility.  We  were  all  de- 
lighted with  each  other's  appearance.  I  am  sure  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly have  recognised  me  as  Mr.  Popinjay.  I  felt  at  least  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  .own  get-up.  Mrs.  Smylie  was  a  most  fascinating 
widow,  and  the  Little  Termagant,  extensively  rouged  and  very  prettily 
dressed,  looked  quite  enchanting.  Her  charming  appearance  brought 
to  my  remembrance  poor  Charlie's  little  romance,  which  I  had  been 
too  busy  the  last  day  or  two  to  think  about,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from  telling  his  love,  his  resolution, 
however  stern,  would  be  broken  that  night,  and  that  matters  would 
be  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  settled  one  way  or  another.  I  acknow- 
ledged to  myself  that  Mrs.  Netherby  had  been  wise  in  her  arrange- 
ments. As  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  stout  female  figure  in  an  arm-chair  in 
the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  over  which  a  young  man,  dressed  like 
a  heavy  swell,  was  bending  with  apparent  soUcitude.  I  approached 
the  pair,  and  discovered  that  the  stout  figure  was  that  of  poor  Miss 
Kate  Netherby,  made  up  with  pillows  by  her  relentless  sister, 
with  the  cook's  Sunday  gown  over  all ;  while  her  cousin  Charlie, 
got  up  to  perfection  as  the  walking  gentleman,  was  engaged  in 
rouging  her,    and   improving  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  with  great 
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care.  Just  then  Miss  Netherby  rustled  up  in  her  silk  dresSy  snd 
said  crossly : 

'  What  nonsense,  Kate !  An  old  landlady  doesn't  want  her  eyes 
done  up ;  and  look  here,  you  ought  to  haye  great  red  cheeks,  not  a 
delicate  pink  colour  like  that.'  And  she  took  up  the  rouge,  and  put 
two  coarse  remorseless  smudges  on  her  sister*s  pretty  cheeks. 

'  It's  a  horrid  shame  your  making  her  the  landlady/  said  Charlie ; 
'  she  would  have  done  the  Termagant  splendidly.  He  lowered  his 
voice  as  he  said  this,  so  that  Miss  EUice  might  not  bear  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  a  new  idea  dawned  upon  me.  I  felt  convinced  from  that  mo- 
ment that  the  meek  little  heiress  was  not  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion, and  that  all  his  flowery  loTO-speeches  would  be  mentally  handed 
on  to  the  stout  old  landlady. 

I  had  no  time  for  further  reflection,  for  at  that  moment  the  family 
friend,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before,  and  had  undertaken  the  part 
of  call-boy,  summoned  Mrs.  Smylie,  who  had  fortunately  to  open  the 
piece  with  a  long  soUloquy.  I  rather  disliked  this  family  friend.  He 
had  just  witnessed  or  taken  part  in  some  very  superior  theatrical 
performances  at  another  country-house,  and  was  inclined  to  look 
patronisingly,  not  to  say  contemptuously,  on  our  proceedings.  How- 
ever, I  confess  that  he  was  very  useful.  In  another  moment  I  heard 
Miss  Netherby's  distinct  tones  upon  the  stage,  and  we  were  fairly 
launched  in  our  perilous  enterprise. 

And  DOW  comes  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  affair.  Id 
spite  of  the  universally  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  piece — in 
spite  of  the  absurdly  short  time  we  had  had  to  get  it  up — in  spite 
of  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  some  of  the  actors — in  spite  of 
drawbacks  and  diflBculties  too  numerous  to  relate  here — the  Little 
Termagant  was  a  great  success :  to  judge  by  the  continuous  ap- 
plause and  periodical  peals  of  laughter  of  the  audience,  and  by 
the  compliments  showered  down  on  us  afterwards,  not  to  speak  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  local  paper,  it  was  a  very  great  success  in- 
deed. Even  the  poor  manager  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his 
fellow-actors,  as  well  as  from  his  host  and  hostess.  Of  course 
there  were  many  mistakes,  but  the  audience  did  not  seem  to  notice 
them.  In  one  place,  in  spite  of  the  prompter's  efforts,  nearly  half  a 
scene  was  left  out,  which  made  absolute  nonsense ;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  spectators  found  out  that  anything  was  wrong.  In  another 
place  the  Termagant  began  to  sing  in  a  different  key  from  that  in 
which  Mrs.  Netherby  was  accompanying  her,  upon  which  the  good- 
natured  audience  applauded  till  things  were  set  right.  Once  the 
landlady  was  not  forthcoming  when  she  w^as  w^anted  (possibly  she 
was  being  re-rouged),  which  necessitated  a  little  extemporising  from 
Mr.  Popinjay,  who  happened  most  luckily  to  be  alone  upon  the  stage, 
and  which  was  really  done  so  neatly  that  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  been  detected.  ^  The  consciousness  that  every  one  was  pleased, 
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and  that  all  was  going  well,  acted  on  us  all  like  magic,  and  dispelled 
nerYonsness.  We  none  of  us  had  played  oar  parts  anything  like  so 
well  before.  Eyen  Miss  Ellice  spoke  up  capitally,  and  sang  her 
little  songs  to  perfection ;  and  Miss  Netherby  surpassed  herself. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  mnch  about  Mr.  Popinjay,  but  as  far  as  it 
went,  my  performance  decidedly  confirmed  my  idea  that  I  have  rather 
a  remarkable  gift,  only  I  should  require  a  different  sort  of  part  and  dif- 
ferent circumstances  to  judge  of  it  fairly.  I  think  we  really  enjoyed 
it  in  a  sort  of  way;  but  there  was  certainly  a  blessed  sense  of  relief 
when  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time,  and  the  prolonged  applause 
summoned  us  to  make  our  final  bows  and  curtsies.  Here,  howeyer, 
occurred  a  most  unprofessional  mistake,  which  I  cannot  account  for. 
The  handsome  young  lover,  instead  of  leading  forward  his  charming 
little  bride,  to  whom  he  had  just  been  saying  the  tenderest  things, 
marched  on  with  the  stout  landlady ;  and  I,  after  leading  on  the  fair 
widow,  who  had  just  consented  to  be  mine,  had  to  go  back  and  fetch 
the  Little  Termagant,  who  was  being  loudly  called  for,  myself.  When 
it  was  all  over,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  confusion  that  ensued,  I 
happened,  quite  unintentionally,  to  overhear  the  following  little 
dialogue  between  Miss  Netherby  and  her  sister : 

'  Well,  it  has  all  gone  off  much  better  than  I  expected ;  but 
really,  Kate,  you  should  not  go  on  in  that  way  with  Charlie.  It*3 
all  nonsense,  and  mother  would  be  very  angry.' 

'It  doesn't  matter,'  answered  Kate  calmly.  '  I  am  going  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  promotion.' 

'Kate  !'  exclaimed  her  sister,  aghast,  'when  did  he  ask  you?' 

'  Just  now,  when  he  was  helping  to  undo  my  pillows,'  answered 
her  sister. 

I  heard  no  more,  and  felt  rather  ashamed  of  having  heard  so 
much ;  but  as  the  engagement  was  soon  after  publicly  announced, 
I  do  not  think  much  harm  was  done.  Poor  Mrs.  Netherby 
was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  ill- success  of  her  little  attempt 
at  matchmaking,  and  I  privately  agree  with  her  in  thinking  that 
Charlie  was  a  fool  for  his  pains.  There  is  often  a  great  deal 
in  those  shy  diffident  girls,  and  I  believe  that  they  make  the  be§t 
sort  of  wives.  Of  course,  too,  when  a  fellow  is  very  poor,  it  is  often 
his  only  chance  to  look  out  for  a  little  money.  I  am  a  busy  man, 
and  I  don't  know  when  I  may  have  time  to  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing  again  ;  but  I  hope  if  Mrs.  Netherby  gets  up  anything  more  of 
the  kind  she  will  give  me  a  little  longer  notice,  so  that  I  may  not  bo 
BO  hurried  and  bothered  ;  and  I  hope  also  that  she  will  ask  little  Miss 
Ellice  to  be  one  of  the  party  again,  although  Charlie  is  done  for;  for 
I  have  an  idea  that  she  has  a  decided  turn  for  acting,  and  that  now 
she  has  got  over  her  nervousness  I  might  make  something  of  her. 


BULWEB-LTTTON 


UNBTiNa  Toath  and  menial  Beauty's  bloom. 
Of  radiant  Genius  bom, 

Surround  thy  name,  a  halo  o'er  thy  tomb- 
Perpetual  mom 

Of  famel     In  Genius'  sky  thoult  be 

A  sun  ne'er-setting  to  posterity. 

Like  to  thine  own  Zanoni,  oyer  young 

With  spirit-radiance, 
Thou  heardst  the  Empyrean  voices.     From  thee  sprang 

The  Soul's  Bomance — 
Visions  sublime  and  strange,  wherein  man's  life 
Gleams  with  the  mystic  powers  with  which  'tis  rife. 

Like  him,  thy  starry  Magian  !  mid  the  Toice 

Of  high  dreams,  thou  didst  own 
That  mortal  life's  the  earth-bom's  highest  choice. 

Thy  genius  shone 
In  real  life  is  portrayal ;  yet  to  thee 
Dearest  were  art,  youth,  and  nobility. 

Brain  sparkling  with  ideas !  neyer  old — 

Like  the  fEibled  founts  of  youth — 
Whose  spray  was  pearls,  and  whose  streams  were  gold. 

High  thought  and  troth 
Were  beauty-crown'd  in  shining  words  by  thee. 
Whose  very  prose  was  bright  as  poesy. 

Thou  no  recluse,  cloister'd  in  world  of  Art. 

Earning  the  civic  crown, 
As  statesman,  orator,  thou  play'dst  thy  part 

With  bright  renown ; 
Thy  lofty  powers  free-giving  to  the  State, 
To  keep  thy  country  glorious  still  and  great. 

How  nobly  in  old  Knebworth's  halls  thou  moved, 

Amphytrion  kind  and  free  ! 
Courteous  to  all  who  Art  and  Honour  loved, 

A  gay  society. 
A  cherish'd  memory,  as  the  walks  we  pressed, 
Thy  grand  high  monologues  with  favoured  guest. 

A  sunrise  mid  thy  sunset  shone  on  earth. 

As  closed  thy  bright  life-dream  ! 
Thy  soul's  creations  in  new  form  took  birth  : 

The  world,  admiring,  deem 
The  blaze  of  a  new  PhoBnix  in  the  skies  ; 
And  while  they  marvel,  lo,  the  Genius  dies !        n.  h.  p. 
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JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTER 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SSOBBT/  ETC. 


Ghafteb  YL  Ctkthia  gobs  nrro  Sbeyiob. 

• 

'  "^VT^OU  are  not  too  tired  to  walk  three  miles  fieuiher  T  Joshua 
JL      asked  kindly,  when  Cynthia  and  he  had  gone  a  little  way 
along  the  snnny  road. 

'  O9  no ;  I  haye  rested,  and  my  feet  don't  bom  as  they  did  bef<»e 
I  bathed  them.' 

*  You  were  very  tired  when  yon  sat  down  to  rest  on  that  common.* 

'Yeiy  tired.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  lain  down 
by  the  roadside,  and  neyer  get  up  anymore.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
I  should  go  on  walking  all  day,  and  at  night,  when  I  was  quite  worn 
out,  I  should  find  a  haystack,  like  the  one  where  I  slept  last  night, 
and  I  should  lie  down  among  the  sweet-smelling  hay,  and  neyer 
wake  any  more.  I  would  rather  have  slept  for  eyer  than  waked  to 
go  back  to  Harriet  and  the  Black  Captain.' 

'  You  shall  never  go  back  to  them.  If  your  father  and  mother 
are  not  amongst  them,  they  can  have  no  claim  on  you.  Bemember 
that  always.  I  shall  place  you  with  some  good  kind  people ;  and 
if  ever  those  strollers  find  you,  and  try  to  take  you  away,  you  must 
refuse  to  go  with  them.  You  are  mistress  of  your  own  Life ;  they 
have  no  right  to  take  you.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  how  strong  the  Captain  is,'  said  the 
girl  despondingly. 

Joshua  saw  that  she  was  not  yet  capable  of  learning  that  lesson 
of  self-reliance  which  he  wished  to  teach.  She  was  not  much  more 
than  a  child  in  years,  and  had  but  a  child's  knowledge  of  life. 

'Have  no  fear  of  the  Captain  or  any  one  else,'  he  said,  'so 
long  as  you  learn  to  read  your  Bible,  and  do  your  duty  by  the  light 
that  will  give  you.     This  Black  Captain  is  a  gipsy,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  He  is  Tery  dark,  with  a  skin  like  tarnished  copper,  and  black 
Serce  eyes,  and  he  wears  gold  rings  in  his  ears.' 
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*  Forget  that  yon  eyer  saw  him/  said  Joshua.  *  I  doobfc  if  ha 
will  ever  trouble  your  life  again.' 

He  was  thinkjng  what  a  transformation  domestio  life  would  make 
in  this  wild  flower  he  had  found  by  the  wayside.  That  flaxen  hair, 
now  felling  in  picturesque  disorder  oyer  the  girl's  neck  and  shoolden^ 
would  be  neatly  bound  up  under  a  thick  muslin  mob-cap.  A  pUj 
to  hide  anything  so  pretty ;  but  then  '  it  is  good  for  a  woman's 
head  to  be  coTered;'  and  a  flower  in  a  weQ-kept  garden  cannot  bloom 
in  Nature's  profuse  beauty  like  the  starry  trayeller's  joy  in  the  hedges. 
A  neat  cotton  gown,  muslin  neckerohiefy  and  large  wldte  apron  would 
replace  those  disorderly  rags^  which  now  hung  loosely  on  the  dander 
figure.  Her  old  companions  would  hardly  recognise  the  runaway 
in  this  decent  attire,  should  chance  bring  them  to  Penmoyle,  which 
lay  off  the  beaten  tracks,  and  was  about  tiie  sleepiest  place  imagin- 
able. 

Joshua  began  the  walk  at  his  usual  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
but  soon  discoTered  that  his  companion  was  flagging,  and  altered  his 
•t^  to  suit  hers.  They  were  an  hour  and  a  half  walking  those  three 
miles,  and  the  minister  questioned  Cynthia  still  more  closely  upon 
her  past  life — that  comfortless  wandering  childhood,  which  held  no 
ionny  memories  of  childish  pleasures ;  that  unprotected  girlhoodt 
among  dark  scenes  and  dark  minds.  He  found  her  a  poor  benighted 
creature,  ignorant  of  all  those  things  which,  in  his  mind,  were  most 
needM  or  most  hallowed ;  but  he  found  no  evil  in  her.  She  had 
lived  among  sinners,  yet  seemed  to  haye  remained  sinless.  No 
unclean  or  degrading  thought  shaped  itself  upon  those  lovely  lips. 
It  seemed  to  Joshua  that  in  her  beauty  and  youth  there  was  a 
spiritual  purity,  which,  even  in  contact  with  unholy  things,  had 
escaped  all  contamination. 

Their  way  lay  along  a  parched  high-road,  sometimes  up  hill, 
sometimes  down  hill.  They  were  within  half  a  mile  of  Penmoyle, 
when  they  turned  into  a  narrow  lane,  between  tall  ragged  hedg^ 
fell  of  dog-roses  and  honeysuckle. 

*  Is  this  the  way  to  the  place  where  I'm  to  stop  ?'  asked  Cynthia, 
very  tired. 

*  Tes ;  we  are  very  near  the  village  now.' 

*  Do  you  live  there  ?' 

*  No.     My  home  is  in  Devonshire,  a  long  way  off.* 

'  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  would  rather  have  been  your  servsnt 
than  any  one  else's,  because  you  are  so  good  to  me.' 

The  soft  blue  eyes  looked  up  at  him  full  of  trust ;  sweeter 
^s,  it  seemed  to  him,  than  had  ever  been  lifted  to  his  fieice  before. 

Perhaps  that  Cornish  village  of  Penmoyle  was  as  sleepy  a  ph^a 
as  one  coidd  easily  discover  upon  this  varied  earth.  There  was  no 
reason  for  its  existence  save  that  the  fields  must  be  tilled,  and  flods 
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and  herds  tended,  and  that  the  human  beasts  of  burden  who  perform 
those  agricnltnral  duties  must  liye  somewhere.  Yet  slomberoos, 
seqnestered  as  it  was,  Penmoyle  had  a  completeness  and  beauty 
with  which  Proyidence  has  not  endowed  all  CcHnish  inllages.  It 
was  an  ancient  settlement,  and  had  its  old  priory  church  and  its 
patron  saint,  and  there  were  yet  traces  of  the  priory  that  had  first 
given  the  spot  name  and  dignity.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
oasis  amid  the  wild  hills,  and  the  meadows  round  about  were  full 
of  &tne8s.  On  one  side  of  the  Tillage  street  was  the  post-office;  on 
the  other  an  old  rambling  inn,  with  a  good  deal  of  empty  stabling. 
Opposite  the  inn  stood  a  clump  of  horse-chestnuts — noble  old 
trees  which  made  a  shadow  and  a  darkness  beneath  them,  where  the 
tramp  and  wanderer  lay  down  to  rest  in  sultry  August  noontides 
and  forgot  all  weariness  and  care  under  those  spreading  boughs,  and 
where  the  village  children  played  at  sundown.  To  the  right  of  this 
chestnut-grove  stood  the  village  dame's  school — ^not  a  firee  institu- 
tion, but  a  self-supporting  academy,  which  exacted  fourpence  a  week 
from  its  scholars — a  white  wooden  cottage  with  neat  latticed  case- 
ments and  green  palings ;  a  lattice  porch,  myrtle-shaded ;  a  green 
door  and  brass  knocker,  exactly  like  the  door  of  a  doU's-house ;  a 
wicker  birdcage  in  the  right  parlour  window,  and  a  brazen  one  in 
the  window  on  the  left;  a  row  of  geraniums  and  mignonette  in  ver- 
milion pots  on  every  window-sill. 

It  was  three  o'clock,  and  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Joshua 
Haggard  and  his  companion  entered  the  village.  School  was  over 
for  the  week,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  pealed  shrilly  from  be- 
neath the  chestnut  leafage.  Joshua  went  straight  to  that  myrtle- 
shadowed  porch  and  knocked  with  the  shining  brass  knocker ;  the 
girl  standing  a  little  way  behind  him,  wondering  at  his  audacity  in 
approaching  such  a  splendid  abode. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  spinster  of  middle  age,  tall  and 
thin,  with  dark  hair  neatly  arranged  in  little  bunches  of  stiffly-curl- 
ing ringlets  on  each  side  of  her  small  square  forehead.  She  wore  a 
flowered-challis  gown,  which  Cynthia  considered  absolutely  beautiful; 
and  her  neat  waist  was  zoned  by  a  broad  ribbon  band,  to  match  the 
challis,  tightly  clasped  by  a  large  gilt  buckle.  Her  square  muslin 
collar  was  trimmed  with  pillow-lace,  and  her  brooch  was  a  jewel  to 
wonder  at.  Round  her  brow  she  wore  a  circlet  of  narrow  black 
velvet,  and  the  ends  of  her  long  gold  earrings  touched  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  were  black  and  bright  like  jet  beads ;  her  nose  sharp  and 
of  noticeable  length ;  her  complexion  russet  and  ruddy,  with  a  hard 
look  like  winter  apples. 

At  sight  of  Joshua  she  gave  a  shrill  scream,  expressive  at  once 
of  wonder  and  delight. 

*  My !'  she  exclaimed,  '  did  I  ever  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?     Debbie  dear^  come  here.' 
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This  snmmons  to  somebody  unseen  was  shrieked  in  a  BtQl  higher 
key;  and  from  the  little  parlour  to  the  right  emerged  a  second  figure 
in  a  challis  govm,  so  like  the  first  in  person  and  in  all  outward  adorn- 
ments that  Cynthia  stared  from  one  to  the  other,  transfixed  by 
astonishment. 

They  were  not  twin  sisters,  these  middle-aged  maidens;  but 
sisters  who  live  together  and  have  their  garments  cut  off  the  same 
piece  are  apt  to  become  the  image  of  each  other.  The  l^jliss  Web- 
lings  had  spent  fiye-and-forty  years  of  life  in«constant  companionship. 
They  thought  alike ;  ate  and  drank  the  same  things,  and  by  the  same 
measure;  dressed  alike,  walked  alike,  spoke  alike,  and  uttered  the 
same  ejaculations  with  the  simultaneousness  of  a  single  machine. 

Deborah  threw  up  her  hands  and  eyebrows  on  beholding  Mr. 
Haggard,  exactly  as  Priscilla  had  done  a  minute  earlier. 

'  My !'  she  cried.     *  To  think,  now  !     Did  you  ever?' 

Then  followed  a  perfect  gush  of  rejoicing  from  both  spinsters, 
who  took  the  minister  between  them  and  drew  him  into  the  best 
parlour.  Both  parlours  were  the  pink  of  neatness,  and  ornate  after 
their  manner,  but  the  parlour  in  which  the  brazen  canary  cage  hung 
was  the  best  par  excellence.  It  was  the  room  for  Sunday  afternoon 
occupation  and  stately  tea-drinkings,  the  room  in  which  to  lay  the 
dessert  on  Christmas-day. 

*  The  cowslip  wine,  Priscilla,'  cried  the  elder  sister. 
'  And  the  seedy-cake,  love,'  added  the  younger. 

Cynthia  stood  in  the  porch  all  this  time,  mutely  wondering. 

*  And  what  blessed  Providence  has  brought  you  this  way,  dear 
sir  ?'  asked  Deborah,  while  Priscilla  unlocked  a  closet  in  the  wain- 
scot which  was  half  as  large  as  the  room,  and  produced  therefrom  a 
decanter  of  dark-brown  wine,  and  a  seed-cake  in  a  green  dessert- 
plate. 

Mr.  Haggard  explained  his  mission  in  the  west  briefly,  while 
Priscilla  filled  a  glass  of  wine  and  cut  a  wedge  of  cake. 

*  And  you  came  this  way  on  foot  on  purpose  to  see  old  friends,' 
said  Deborah.  *  How  good  of  you  !  You  don't  know  how  we  have 
missed  your  blessed  teaching,  and  thought  and  talked  of  you  since 
you  were  last  at  Penmoyle.  Do  you  find  the  place  improved  ?'  she 
asked  with  an  air  of  latent  pride. 

'  It  looks  as  pretty  and  as  peaceful  as  ever,'  replied  Joshua. 

*  0,  but  didn't  you  take  notice  ?  They've  built  a  new  house  on  the 
left-hand  side  as  you  come  from  the  Truro  road.  It  makes  quite  an 
addition  to  the  place.  And  Mrs.  Simmons  at  the  shop  has  enlarged 
her  window,  and  has  painted  herself  up  a  bit  outside ;  and  the  church 
vane  has  been  gilded.  We  were  quite  busy  last  spring,  I  assure 
you.' 

'  And  your  school  ?    I  hope  that  has  been  going  on  prosperously?' 

*  We've  been  very  well  off  for  pupils,  but  I'm  afraid  children  get 
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dower  and  duller  every  year.  It  seems  harder  work  to  teach  'em. 
If  we  hadn't  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  we've  got  a  nice  little  bit 
of  property  laid  by,  it  would  be  too  wearying.  But  when  one  knows 
one's  old  age  is  provided  for,  one  can  bear  a  good  deal.  You've  come 
to  make  a  bit  of  a  stay,  I  hope,  Mr.  Haggard  ?' 

'  No,  indeed;  I'm  sorry  to  say  I'm  not  free  to  do  that.  I  must 
get  across  to  Truro  in  time  for  the  night  coach,  for  I  must  be  at 
GombhoUow  for  service  to-morrow.  There's  no  one  to  minister  to 
my  flock  when  I'm  away.' 

On  this  followed  lamentations  from  both  sisters.  They  had 
hoped  that  he  would  stay ;  that  he  would  preach  in  their  taber- 
nacle, which  was  a  little  bit  of  a  building  with  a  sloping  roof,  next 
door  to  the  shop — a  building  that  had  begun  life  as  a  stable. 

'  I  want  to  see  all  old  friends  at  Penmoyle,'  said  Joshua,  this 
village  having  been  one  of  his  favourite  abiding  places  in  the  days  of 
his  Cornish  wanderings;  'but  I  came  to  you  first,  Miss  Webling, 
because  I've  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.     There's  a  girl  outside — ' 

'Yes,  I  saw  her,'  cried  Priscilla  eagerly,  ' a  tramp.  And  she's 
there  still,  I  declare,'  looking  sideways  at  the  porch.  'Was  there 
ever  such  impudence  ?' 

'  I  brought  her,'  said  Joshua.  * 

'  You !  I  thought  she  had  been  begging  of  you.  She  looks  an 
awftd  character.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  harm  in  her,'  said  the  minister ; 
'  and  then  remember  who  said  that  He  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
Israel.  It  is  the  duty  of  His  ministers  to  seek  and  to  save  those 
that  are  lost.     I  found  that  stray  lamb  by  the  wayside.' 

'  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Haggard,  I'm  afraid  she  has  imposed  upon  your 
goodness.' 

'  I  don't  think  so.  I  have  questioned  her  closely,  and  she 
seems  to  me  innocent  and  good,  little  more  than  a  child  in  years, 
and  in  sore  need  of  help  and  protection.  Now  it  struck  me,  my 
kind  friends,  that  you  would  be  the  very  people  to  help  her.' 

'  We  !  0  Mr.  Haggard,  when  you  know  that  we  never  could 
abide  a  grain  of  dust  about  our  place  !  A  creature  like  that,  with 
ragged  yellow  hair,  and  not  a  thing  upon  her  that  isn't  in  tatters ! 
What  could  we  do  for  her  T 

'  Take  her  in  and  make  her  clean  and  clothe  her  comfortably, 
and  teach  her  to  read  her  Bible  and  earn  her  living  honestly.  That's 
what  I  want  you  to  do,  Miss  Webling.' 

'  But  consider,  Mr.  Haggard,  the  children.  A  creature  with  hair 
like  that!     What  an  example  for  them  !' 

'  Twist  her  hair  up  into  a  knob  like  your  own,  or  cut  it  oflfif  you 
Uke,  only  make  a  Christian  of  her.  You  used  to  feel  an  interest  in 
missionary  work,  MisB  PrisciUa.' 

'  Yes,  dear  Mr.  Haggard,  but  I  never  held  with  mixing  thixs^^ 
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that  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  ConTertmg  the  heathen  is  a  good  na 
gracious  nork,  but  you  don't  want  to  mis  up  heatheDS  witli  readf- 
made  Christians.  Of  conrBe  there's  very  little  Deborah  arid  ] 
wouldn't  do  to  oblige  you ;  still  at  the  same  time- 

'Put  me  out  of  the  question.  Miss  Priscilla,  noil  think  of 
higher  motive.     "I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  mo  in."     ~ 
poor  child  is  waiting  all  this  time,  and  I  know  she  is  faint  aod 
Take  her  in  and  do  what  you  can  for  her,  and  I'll  tell  yon  her  ebary 
afterwards.' 

Priscilla  looked  at  Deborah  and  Deborah  at  Priscilla,  and  tluB 
both  maidens  looked  askance  out  of  the  window,  descrying  C; 
drooping  figure  through  the  lattice  of  the  porch. 

'  She  looks  tired,'  said  Deborah, '  and  she  doesn't  look 
■was  much  harm  in  her,  as  trampa  go.     She  doesn't  look  rioleot. 

'  It  would  go  against  ua  to  refuse  you  anything,  Mr.  Haggari, 
said  Piiscilla.  '  But  when  we  have  dressed  her  comfortably  aoi 
given  her  a  good  meal,  what  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?' 

'  We'll  settle  that  afterwards.     Teach  her  to  he  your 
you  can.     She  looks  bright  and  teachable.     You  have  no 
I  think?' 

'No.  We've  tried  a  girl  more  than  once;  but  girls  are 
trouble  than  they're  worth,  and  make  more  dirt  than  they 
What  would  such  a  girl  as  that  be,  I  should  like  to  know  ?' 

'  Perhaps  better  than  the  common  run  of  girls, 
me  to  have  more  than  the  common,  intelligence.' 

'Well,'  said  Miss  Webling  decisively,  '  to  oblige  yon,  dear 
Haggard,  we'll  call  her  in  and  make  her  decent,  and  give  her 
thing  to  eat.     That  reminds  me  that  I've  a  question  to  ask  you,' 
added  the  spinster  with  solemnity.     '  Have  you  dined  ?' 

'I  did  very  well  as  I  came  along,' replied  Joshua  evasively;  'but 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that  a  slice  of  cold  pasty  would  be  acceptable' 

'  Yon  shaU  have  it  hot  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  There's  a 
couple  of  pasties  in  the  oven.  We  always  bake  on  Saturday,  so  a> 
to  have  something  cold  for  Sunday.  They'll  be  ready  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  You  can  lay  the  cloth  in  the  other  room,  Priscilla, 
while  I  see  to  the  young  woman." 

'  If  I  hadn't  known  you  were  a  good  soul,  I  shouldn't  have  coma 
here  to-dtiy,  Miss  Webling,'  said  Joshua  with  a  grateful  look. 

Deborah  went  back  to  the  neat  little  passage,  and  opened  \ht 
door.  The  girl  looked  up  at  her  with  rather  an  alarmed  expressjon. 
This  image  of  feminine  respectability  had  something  of  a  Gorgon-Uke 
aspect  to  her,  although  she  vastly  admired  the  flowSred'Challis  gowB 
and  the  brazen  buckle. 

'  Come  in  and  be  washed,  young  woman,'  said  Deborah,  some- 
what sternly ;  aud  the  address  was  so  alarming  that  Cynthia  shrank 
amy  a  littie,  and  nould  ^i\iq.'^  \i>«.t«  te^ised  the  invitatioi),  JL 
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Jodnia  had  not  pot  his  head  oat  ofthea^jaoentfttioiir  jnat  atthb 


'You  will  do  whatofw  tfaia  kind  ladf  teUa  joai  my  dnld,'  sail 
rith  mild  authority;  and  «  this  Cjiiihia  obeyad  aa 


the  miniater  with 
meddyaa  alamb,andftllowedMiaaW6hlinginto.thel)aokpi^^ 
at  the  end  of  the  nanow  passage.  Here  tbu^  eame  to  a  neatlbnek- 
iloorodldtcben,  with  a  grate  and  oven-door  that  shone  Uke  ajeweller's 
shop ;  and  beyond  that  there  inm  a  seoondaiy  Idtehen  or  soalleiy, 
also  briok-floored^  with  a  stone  sink  and  a  pomp  in  one  eomery  a 
eopper  in  another,  and  a  oonple  of  washing-tabs  in  a  third.  It  wia 
mto  this  chamber  of  porifieation  that  Deborah  oondooted  the  wan- 
derer. 

She  hoisted  one  of  the  washing-tabs  upon  the  sink,  after  tam- 
ing up  her  soanty  gown  and  pinning  it  roiuid  her  waist  I7  way  ef 
preparation^  and  pnmped  it  nearly  foil  of  the  pore  spring  water. 

'  There,'  she  said,  showing  the  girl  a  Uttte  wooden  soap-bowl/ 
'  there  are  soap  and  water  for  yoa;  uid  now,  if  you'TS  any  notion  of 
eleanUness,  take  advantage  of  yoor  opportanity.' 

<  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  wash  the  dost  off,  thank  yon,  ma'am/ 
answered  the  girl  sahmissiYely. 

Miss  Webling  oast  a  glance  roond  her  scollery,  as  if  to  asoertsiin 
that  there  was  nothing  convenient  ton  saireptitioas  removal;  and 
then  left  the  stroller  to  her  ablations,  after  pointing  out  the  roond 
towel,  a  most  uncompromising  strip  of  huckaback. 

'  When  you've  made  yourself  thoroughly  dean  you  can  come  into 
my  kitchen/  said  Miss  Webling,  *  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  yoa 
in  the  shape  of  dothes.' 

*  Thank  you,  ma'am.  I  should  like  a  flowery  gown  like  yours,' 
replied  the  girl  innocently. 

'  Nonsense,  child.  This  was  my  Sunday  gown  for  the  last  three 
years.     I've  only  just  taken  to  it  for  workaday  afternoons.' 

And  Miss  Webling  departed,  locking  the  scullery  door  upon  her 
doubtful  guest. 

Priscilla  was  in  the  kitchen,  putting  some  things  upon  a  tray  to 
lay  the  doth,  and  Mr.  Haggard  had  gone  out  to  look  up  some  of  his 
old  friends  pending  the  preparation  of  his  meal. 

'  Come  up-stairs  with  me.  Prissy,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
anything  for  this  girl,'  said  Deborah ;  and  the  two  maidens  ascended 
a  corkscrew  staircase  to  their  lavender-scented  bedchamber,  and 
there  knelt  side  by  side  before  a  large  trunk,  in  which  they  kept  their 
superannuated  clothing.  Everything  had  been  neatly  folded  apd 
oarefally  put  away,  and  there  was  a  perfume  of  rose-leaves  and  spices 
among  the  folds  of  linen  and  woollen  stuff.  The  sisters  made  their 
selectdon  very  carefully,  pondering  long  over  certain  garments,  and 
then  putting  them  back  into  the  box  again,  as  too  good  to  be^given 
away* 
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<  Uwe  knewihat  a  good  use  would  be  made  of  them,  we  ahodd 
be  more  inoBned  to  make  a  sacrifioe/  said  Priaoilla;  *  but  a  eiiMtaue 
of  that  kind  may  sell  them  direetly  she  has  left  118.' 

Knally,  after  much  edrioiis  diBeiundon  a  ehoice  was  made :  audi 
emioiis  antiquated  mider-gaimentsy  with  a  great  deal  of  finllmgy  the 
fUnritf  yellow  with  age ;  a  gown  of  printed  cotton,  and  of  a  pattern 
which  the  modem  mind  associates  with  bed-fiunitiire,  and  which 
would  be  hard  to  find  nowadays  hanging  in  long  wet  strips  from  the 
lofty  ceilings  of  Hoyle's  Printing  Works,  or  rotating  upon  endleii 
wehB,  or  being  boiled  into  a  pulpy  state  in  giant  coppers. 

Miss  Webling  went  back  to  ^e  kitchen  with  the  bundle  of  clothes, 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  scullery,  and  told  her  prisoner  to  come  forth* 
The  spinster's  loye  of  the  beautifnl  had  not  been  deyeloped  by  cul- 
ture, yet  even  she  was  mored  to  admiration  at  the  vision  which 
appeared  at  her  call*  * 

The  girl's  fiur  taoe  was  glowing  and  rosy  from  the  bath,  her  eyes 
shone  dear  and  bright,  her  UpB  were  the  colour  of  opening  rosebuds, 
her  sunny  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders  in  rippling  showers,  htf 
neck  and  arms  were  pure  as  ivory  against  the  dark  bodice  of  her 
ragged  petticoat.  She  had  not  put  on  the  tattered  blue-and-^hito 
cotton  gown  which  had  served  as  her  outer  garment. 

*  Gracious !'  ezdaimed  Miss  Webling,  *  you  look  all  the  bettar 
for  a  little  soap  and  water.  Come  here,  Prissy,  and  let's  make  her 
as  decent  as  we  can.' 

Priscilla  came,  armed  with  a  very  hard  brush  and  a  bone  comb. 
Deborah  laid  a  newspaper  upon  the  bright  red  bricks,  and  bade 
the  girl  sit  down  on  a  little  three-legged  stool  with  her  feet  on  the 
paper,  lest  those  dusty  shoes  of  hers  should  sully  the  bricks,  which 
had  been  reddened  that  morning.  Then  Priscilla  came  with  her 
brush  and  operated  upon  the  stroller's  hair,  taking  up  the  soft  flaxen 
tresses  in  a  gingerly  manner. 

Finding  that  soft  hair  very  clean  she  began  a  vigorous  brushing, 
and  then  twisted  the  long  tresses  in  one  compact  rope,  and  wound 
them  round  in  a  hard  ball  at  the  back  of  the  small  head.  This  new 
arrangement  curiously  altered  the  character  of  the  girl's  face,  and 
gave  something  of  a  puritan  look  to  the  fair  oval  countenance.  AH 
that  was  wild  and  picturesque  in  that  girlish  head  had  been  scared 
away  by  Miss  Priscilla's  comb  and  brush. 

'  Now,'  said  Deborah  approvingly,  '  you  begin  to  look  decent.' 

'  It  feels  so  strange  to  have  a  knob  at  the  back  of  my  head,'  said 
C|Bthia,  shaking  the  tight  lump  of  hair. 

*  Ah,  I'm  afraid  you've  come  from  a  place  where  most  Christian* 
like  things  are  strange,'  sighed  Priscilla. 

Then  came  the  process  of  dressing.  All  the  garments  were  too 
loose  and  too  long  for  the  slender  figure,  and  had  to  be  tied  up  and 
buttoned  over  and  generally  adapted  as  they  were  put  on.     When 
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the  gown  came,  that  striped  brown-and-yellow  cotton,  Cynthia  gave 
a  little  shudder  at  its  hideoasness*  But  it  was  whole,  'knd  her  own 
was  in  tatters.  She  was  obliged  to  feel  grateful  for  the  exchange. 
The  huge  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  almost  swallowed  her  up,  and  oiie  of 
Miss  Webling's  frilled  collars  hung  over  her  shoulders  lik'e  a  small 
eape. 

'  You  look  clean  and  respectable,'  said  Deborah  decisively,  '  and 
that's  a  good  deal  to  have  done  for  you.' 

Mr.  Haggard  had  returned  by  this  time.  The  table  was  laid  in 
the  every-day  parlour,  and  the  pasties  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  They  had  a  savoury  smell,  beef  and  potatoes  and  onions 
entering  into  their  composition,  and  the  crust  was  brown  and  crisp. 
Poor  Cynthia  looked  at  them  with  longing  eyes,  as  Miss  Webling 
reviewed  them  on  the  dresser,  choosing  the  best  baked  for  the  minis- 
ter's regalement. 

Joshua  seemed  somewhat  disinclined  to  sit  down  at  the  neatly- 
arranged  table.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  made  some  calculat^n 
about  the  coach,  walked  to  the  window,  looked  absently  out  into  the 
sunny  street,  and  appeared  unconscious  that  his  meal  was  ready. 

*  The  pasty  will  be  cold,  dear  Mr.  Haggard,'  said  Deborah,  per- 
plexed by  this  absence  of  mind. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes,  the  pasty  looks  excellent.  By  the 
way,  that  poor  child ;  she  has  had  nothing  but  a  slice  of  bread  since 
last  night.  She  must  be  hungry.  If  she  might  have  a  bit  of  this 
excellent  pasty,  now.' 

Miss  Webling  inwardly  rebelled  at  the  suggestion.  What,  this 
potato -pasty,  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands,  of  the 
choicest  materials,  and  had  baked  with  greatest  care  for  Sabbath 
consumption !  She  remembered  excusingly  that  Mr.  Haggard  had 
always  been  careless  and  unthinking  about  victuals. 

*  I  think  if  Priscilla  were  to  cut  her  a  plate  of  bread-and-cheese — ' 
she  began. 

*  This  seems  ever  so  much  nicer,'  said  the  minister.  '  Let  her 
come  in  here  and  have  some.  I  want  her  to  tell  you  her  story,  poor 
child ;  for  I  think  she  will  win  your  sympathy  by  her  artlessness.' 

Miss  Webling  complied,  inwardly  reluctant.  She  opened  the 
parlour  door,  and  called, 

*  Girl,  come  here.' 

And  then  she  cut  a  plateful  of  pasty,  and  set  it  on  a  little 
table  under  the  wicker  birdcage — a  table  apart.  It  was  not  to  be 
permitted  that  a  tramp  should  sit  at  table  with  the  minister.  The 
minister's  Master  may  have  sat  at  meat  with  curious  people ;  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  before  manners  had  reached  that  apogee 
of  enlightenment  to  which  they  had  attained  at  Penmoyle. 

Cynthia  came  shyly,  feeling  in  her  brown-and-yellow  gown  as  if 
she  had  been  transformed  into  somebody  else. 
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'Oood  fprnidaaBV  eried  JoBhna,  nofc  altogeihar  Mpjpnmot/jt 
'  what  have  yon  done  to  her  ?* 

'We  have  done  onr  best  to  mate  her  tidy/ rq^lied  Debonh  iiifh 
dignity ;  '  but  of  course  onr  tUngs  aie  not  abogether  befitting  Imt 
station.' 

'That  wouldn't  matter  so  mnoh  if  they  fitted  her/  said  Joshn; 
'however,  theyare  dean  and  whole,  and  I  daresay  she  foels  com- 
finrtaUe  in  them.  Now,  Cynthia,  sit  down  andeatyoor  dinner ;  and 
then  yon  mnst  tell  these  kind  ladies  all  yon  told  me  on  the  oonwnon 
where  I  fbond  yon/ 

Cynthia  obeyed,  and  meekly  took  the  place  assigned  by  Miss 
Piiscilla. 

The  pasty  was  very  nice,  and  hanger  made  it  absolntefy  deK- 
eions.  The  spinsters  were  shodrad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ha{^;aid*s 
protigiB  pat  her  fingers  into  the  plate  occasionally. 

'  She  doesn't  seem  to  know  the  nse  of  a  split-spone,'  said 
Deborah ;  forks  being  graphically  described  as  split-spnnes,  cr  some- 
times as  prongs,  at  Penmoyle. 

'  She  will  learn  everything  in  time,'  answered  Joshna  kindly. 
That  grave  deep  voice  of  his  had  never  assamed  a  gentler  tone,  not 
even  when  he  talked  of  his  daaghter. 

Having  eaten  her  dinner,  Cynthia  told  the  sisters  her  story — not 
qoite  so  naively  as  she  had  told  it  to  Joshaa ;  bat  with  a  firankness 
which  neither  Deborah  nor  Priscilla — ^though  inclined  to  look  wiUi 
the  eye  of  snspicion  npon  a  strolling  young  woman — coold  mistake. 
The  history  of  this  waif,  fatherless,  motherless,  friendless,  left  oat- 
side  the  Christian  fold,  was  touching  enough  to  move  some  tender 
feeling  in  the  village  schoolmistresses. 

'  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do  for  her,'  said  Joshaa. 
'  Take  her  as  your  servant  and  your  pupil.  Pay  her  no  wages  for 
her  work,  which  will  at  first  perhaps  be  worth  very  little.  I  will 
pay  you  for  her  schooling,  and  provide  for  her  clothing.  Let  her 
learn  to  read  her  Bible,  and  to  write  a  plain  straightforward  letter, 
and  add  up  a  column  of  figures.  I  ask  for  no  more  than  that. 
Teach  her  to  be  handy  with  her  needle,  and  a  good  servant.  She  is 
young  enough  and  active  enough  to  learn  quickly  and  to  be  nsefaL 
And  really,  Miss  Webling/  added  the  minister,  making  a  final  appeal 
to  feminine  pride,  '  ladies  of  such  refinement  as  yourself  and  yoor 
sister  ought  not  to  be  without  a  domestic  servant.' 

*  We've  tried  girls  before  now,  Mr.  Haggard,  and  found  them 
nothing  but  worry.  We've  a  woman  come  in  twice  a  week  to  scrob, 
and  red-brick,  and  hearthstone,  and  blacklead,  and  the  rest  we 
manage  ourselves.  A  lady  needn't  be  the  less  a  lady  becaose  die 
knows  how  to  use  her  hands.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  the  minister ; '  but  with  advancing  years— -' 

i^isdlla  bridled  and  coughed  dubioudy. 
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'We  don't  pretend  to  be  yoimg  women/  she  exclaimed ;  '  but 
I  don*t  think  eitiier  Debbie  or  I  feel  age  ooming  npon  as  yet  awhile.' 
JoBhna  peroeiyed  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

*  Howeyer,  to  oblige  you,  Mr.  Haggard/  said  Deborah,  '  I  think 
we  mi^^  go  so  fiir  as  to  give  the  girl  a  trial.  Of  course  coming  to 
ns  without  a  character  there's  a  risk.  But  she  seems  biddable ;  and 
I'll  allow  that  there's  a  good  deal  of  cleaning  up  after  the  children, 
what  with  dirty  boots  and  suchlike,  that  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  haye 
taken  off  my  hands.  As  for  payment  for  teaching  her  to  read  her 
Bible,  I  don't  think  either  I^iscilla  or  I  would  like  to  take  money 
for  that ;  though  I  daresay  we  shall  haye  to  begin  from  the  yery 
b^finning,  and  eyerybody  knows  that's  uphill  work.  For  the  mattcor 
of  clothes  she  may  be  beholden  to  you,  Mr.  Haggard;  and  you  won't 
feel  the  expense  of  a  dress  piece  now  and  then,  or  a  dozen  yards 
of  calico,  and  two  or  three  pair  of  worsted  stockings  for  winter 
wear,  as  it's  all  in  your  line  of  business.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Joshua.  '  It'll  come  lightly  enough  upon 
me.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  Miss  Webling,  for  your  generous 
consent  to  oblige  me.  If  Cynthia  does  not  turn  out  well  under 
your  care  it  will  be  her  own  &ult,  and  I  shall  feel  no  farther  interest 
in  her.' 

'  I  shall  try  yery  hard  to  please  them,  for  your  sake,'  said 
Cynthia,  looking  up  at  him  gratefully.  0,  what  a  loyely  look  it 
was,  and  how  sweet  is  gratitude  from  eyes  of  heayen's  own  azure ! 

'  These  ladies  will  teach  you  to  be  a  Christian,  Cynthia,'  said 
Joshua,  '  and  when  I  come  to  Penmoyle  again  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
you  read  a  chapter  in  the  Gospel.' 

*  When  will  you  come  again  ?'  asked  the  girl  eagerly. 

'  Next  year,  perhaps.  I  am  always  glad  to  come  westward  to 
see  old  friends.' 

'  A  year  ?     That's  a  long  time.' 

'  Not  long  to  people  who  are  well  employed,'  answered  Joshua. 
'You  will  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  the  year,  Cynthia,  so  time  will 
pass  quickly  with  you.  You  must  learn  to  work  with  your  head  and 
your  hands ;  learn  to  love  and  honour  God,  and  do  your  duty  to  your 
neighbour.' 

*  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you,'  said  Cynthia. 

'  That's  a  foolish  wish.  I  am  leaving  you  with  ladies  who  will 
be  very  kind  to  you.' 

'  She  shall  have  the  little  room  in  the  roof  to  sleep  in,'  said 
Deborah.  '  The  roof  slopes  a  good  bit,  and  she  must  take  care  not 
to  hit  her  head  against  it ;  but  it's  high  enough  in  the  middle  for 
her  to  stand  upright,  and  the  room's  nice  and  warm  under  the  thatch.' 

'  I  don't  care  where  I  sleep/  said  Cynthia.  'Anything  would 
be  better  than  the  van,  it  was  so  close  and  stifling.  I'll  sleep]under 
a  haystack  if  you  like,  ma'am.' 
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*  You  mart  call  me  Miss/  said  Deborah.  '  Fm  not  a  maiiied 
lady.  And  now,  Cynthia — ^what  a  qneer  name,  to  be  amel — see  if 
you  can  clear  the  table  nicely,  and  cany  the  dinner-things  oat  with- 
out  breaking  anything,  and  flien  yon  moat  take  the  obth  ont  to  the 
yard  and  shake  it  for  the  chickens.  We  never  waste  so  jnneh  as  a 
eramb,  Cynthia,  though  we  keep  a  liberal  taUe.' 

The  girl  obeyed,  pleased  to  be  occapied,  and  removed  the  plates 
and  dishes  quickly  and  carefiilly.  She  had  been  a  drudge  in  the 
tents  of  her  wandering  tribe,  and  had  learned  to  be  qniok  with  her 
hands  and  fact.     Deborah  looked  on  quite  approvingly. 

'  She's  better  than  the  girls  we've  had,  I  do  dedare,'  she  said, 
when  Cynthia  had  gone  out  to  administer  the  fragments  of  the  fiaaat 
to  the  poultiy,  beginning  to  think  that  in  doing  a  work  of  benevolence 
she  was  perhaps  securing  a  positive  advantage.  This  girl  seemed 
handier  ihan  the  miners'  or  agricultural  labourers'  daughters  of  the 
district,  all  of  whom  were  exorbitant  in  their  demands  for  wages, 
asking  as  much  as  a  pound  or  even  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter. 

Joshua  looked  at  his  watch  again.  He  had  a  twelve-mile 
walk  between  him  and  Truro,  and  the  night  coach  left  that  town  at 
ten.  It  was  now  five,  and  the  village  had  that  delicious  look  of 
repose  which  such  places  put  on  in  the  mellow  light  of  afie^ 
noon. 

'  I  think  I  must  be  moving,'  said  the  minister. 

'  0  Mr.  Haggard,  not  till  you've  had  a  cup  of  tea,'  died 
Priscilla.  '  It's  past  our  time  already,  and  the  kettle's  on  the  boil. 
I'll  have  tea  ready  in  five  minutes,  and  perhaps  you'd  do  us  the 
favour  to  expound  a  chapter  while  the  teapot  draws.  That's  a 
privilege  we  don't  often  enjoy.' 

She  ran  out  to  the  kitchen,  where  Cynthia  was  folding  the  doth 
neatly,  showing  quite  a  natural  gift  that  way.  Priscilla  taught  her 
how  to  set  the  tea-things — ^blue  willow-pattern  cups  and  saucers, 
shallow  cups  with  high  handles,  and  very  beautiful  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  There  was  a  white-and-go^  covered  bowl  for  the  sugar,  oval, 
with  coloured  landscapes  on  each  side.  Cynthia  had  never  seen 
anything  so  lovely ;  and  firom  a  place  of  concealment  in  her  bed- 
chamber Deborah  brought  down  a  glittering  silver  teapot  with  a 
black  handle — a  teapot  that  had  belonged  to  the  grandparents  of 
the  Weblings,  and  was  in  itself  an  evidence  of  respectability,  a  silver 
teapot  in  families  of  this  class  taking  the  place  of  a  pedigree.  This 
ancestral  treasure  was  drawn  forth  firom  its  wash-leather  retirement 
to  do  honour  to  the  minister. 

Cynthia  carried  the  tea-tray  into  the  parlour,  Priscilla  following 
with  the  silver  pot,  lest  by  any  chance  the  stroller  being  intrusted 
with  it  should  make  a  sudden  rush  to  the  fix>nt  door,  and  catiy  off 
that  valuable. 

'  Sit  down  in  that  chair  by  the  door,  Cynthia,'  said  Deborah  when 
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the  tray  had  been  placed,  *  and  try  to  derive  profit  from  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's teaching/ 

Cynthia  took  the  chair  indicated,  and  sat  with  her  great  blue 
eyes  fixed  wonderingly  on  the  minister,  doubtful  whether  he  was 
going  to  perform  conjuring  tricks  with  cards,  or  to  manifest  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  days  of  the  week  like  the  learned  pony. 

The  sisters  seated  themselves  primly  by  the  tea-table,  with 
folded  hands  and  an  expectant  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  ready 
to  meet  enlightenment  half  way  with  superior  inteUigence. 

Joshua,  seated  easily,  with  one  arm  thrown  across  the  back  of 
his  chair,  opened  his  pocket  Bible  and  began  to  read. 

He  chose  that  thrilling  description  of  the  last  judgment  which 
he  had  quoted  to  the  sisters  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  '  And  before 
Him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and  He  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divided  his  sheep  from  the  goats.' 

When  he  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  preached  his 
brief  sermon  on  the  text ;  a  simple  and  touching  commentary  that 
drew  tears  from  Deborah,  who  was  the  softer-he^*ted  of  the  sisters, 
as  Priscilla  was  the  more  learned  and  brilliant.  Cynthia  listened 
and  wondered.  She  was  too  ignorant  to  be  moved  by  the  text ;  but 
when  Joshua,  after  his  own  familiar  personal  fashion,  set  forth  the 
duty  of  charity  and  compassion,  his  words  came  nearer  to  her  heart, 
and  a  faint  ray  of  light  stole  through  the  darkness  of  her  mind. 
She  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  gratefully  from  Joshua  to  the 
maiden  sisters. 

*  And  now  you  can  go  to  the  kitchen  and  sit  there,  Cynthia,  till 
you  are  wanted  to  take  away  the  tea-tray,'  said  Miss  Webling  with 
condescending  graciousness.  '  1*11  set  you  some  needlework  on  Mon- 
day to  employ  your  time  of  an  afternoon ;'  on  which  Cynthia  dropped 
a  curtsy — she  had  learned  to  curtsy  gracefully  after  her  little  dances 
in  front  of  the  booth — and  retired. 

*  There's  one  thing  I*m  uneasy  about,'  said  Priscilla  when  she 
was  gone.  '  With  a  girl  like  that,  who  has  dropped  down  from  the 
skies,  how  can  we  ever  feel  secure  about  the  silver  ?' 

This  family  plate  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  attenuated  tea-spoons, 
a  pair  of  sugar-tongs  like  scissors,  a  muffineer,  and  the  teapot. 

*  If  I  am  any  judge  of  character,  that  girl  will  not  rob  you,'  said 
the  minister.  *  But  you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
If  she  is  honest  in  small  things,  depend  upon  it  she  will  be  honest 
in  large.     If  she  tells  the  truth,  be  sure  she  will  not  steal.' 

Mr.  Haggard  praised  the  tea,  of  which  he  drank  three  cups,  to 
the  sisters'  infinite  gratification.  There  are  few  points  upon  which 
housekeepers  are  more  assailable  to  fiattery  than  on  this  of  tea- 
making  ;  and  tea  and  sugar  in  those  days  were  more  precious,  cost- 
ing much  more  than  they  do  now,  and  the  use  of  them  implying 
gentility. 
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^  And  now  I  nuut  really  be  goings  my  kind  friends/  laid  Jodma. 
'  I  shall  not  talk  abont  my  gratitade  for  your  goodness  to-day»  thom^ 
I  do  take  it  as  a  &TOiir  to  myself;  lor  yon  have  done  a  Christian 
aot,  and  will  obtain  yoor  reward.  I  should  like  to  say  a  &w  woida 
to  Cynthia  before  I  go  away.' 

'ShaUIoaUher?' 

'  No ;  111  go  to  the  kitchen  and  see  her  there.' 

He  went  into  the  passage,  and  opened  the  door  at  the  end  of 
it.  The  kitchen  ftoed  the  west,  and  was  all  of  a  glow  with  the 
afternoon  son.  Boses  and  honeysuckle  garlanded  the  low  wide 
casement,  and  pots  of  yellow  mnsk  upon  the  sill  perfumed  the 
warm  air.  The  red-floored  kitchen,  the  ^sser  with  its  amy  of 
brig^tly-colonred  crockery  and  shining  tin  and  copper,  made  a  Dnich 
pictnre ;  and  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  casement  stood  Cynthi% 
looking  dreamily  out  into  the  garden — a  garden  that  sloped  apwazds 
in  a  gentle  incline  to  the  tall  hedge  that  diyided  it  from  the  pasture- 
land  beyond.  The  hedges  were  white  with  elder-bashes  in  flower. 
There  was  a  well  in  one  comer,  a  pig-sty  in  another;  and  on  a 
small  square  grass-plot  in  front  of  the  kitchen-window  a  brood  of 
soft  yellow  chicks  were  disporting  themselves  nnder  the  eye  of  a 
fossy  Dorking  hen. 

*  I  have  come  to  bid  yon  good-bye,  Cynthia,'  said  Mr.  Haggard 
kindly.     '  Yon  fed  happy  here,  I  hope  ?* 

'  Yes ;  it  is  so  peacefiol.  I  CbcI  that  no  one  will  scold  me  or 
beat  me.     But  I  wish  yon  were  going  to  stay.' 

*  Why,  my  dear  child  ?'  asked  Joshna,  touched  by  the  look  of 
affection  that  accompanied  the  words  rather  than  the  words  them- 
selyes.  '  Of  what  good  could  I  be  to  you  ?  I  could  not  teach  yon 
to  sew  and  to  be  a  deyer  domestic  servant  as  these  kind  ladies  can.' 

'  No ;  but  I  like  you  best,'  replied  Cynthia  naively. 

'I  shall  come  to  see  you  next  summer,  remember,  my  dear. 
It  will  please  me  very  much  if  you  have  learnt  to  read  your  Bible 
by  that  time.' 

'  Then  I'll  learn,'  replied  Cynthia  decisively.    • 

'  And  to  be  useful  and  indushious.  You  must  be  obedient  to  your 
kind  mistresses  in  all  things,  mind,  for  I  am  sure  they  will  never 
bid  you  do  anything  that  is  not  right.  And  you  will  attend  the 
chapel  twice  every  Sunday,  and  on  week-day  evenings  whenever 
there  is  a  service.' 

'  Yes ;  I  will  do  all  you  tell  me.' 

*  God's  blessing  and  mine  be  upon  you,  dear  child,'  said  Joshua 
solemnly,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  girl's  soft  hair ;  *  and  may  He 
receive  you  among  His  chosen  children  and  servants  I     Good-bye.' 

*  Gk>od-bye,  sir,'  said  Cynthia,  dropping  a  low  curtsy. 

'  And  so  tiiey  parted ;  and  for  many  a  day  and  many  a  month  to 
come  the  minister  carried  the  memory  of  that  sunlit  kitchen,  with 
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Us  rose-garlanded  window,  in  his  mind  like  a  pictore ;  and  the  lines 
of  the  picture  grew  not  less  yiyid  with  the  progress  of  time. 

chafebb  vn. 

NAOMI*S   HOLIDAY. 

MmsuMMEB  had  come  and  gone,  and  it  was  snltry  Aogost  wea- 
ther again,  just  a  year  after  the  loss  of  the  Dolphin ;  and  life  in 
the  minister's  house  went  smoothly  on  in  its  established  course^ 
every  day  the  exact  image  of  its  defdnct  brother,  yesterday.    Joshua 
had  been  a  little  more  watchfol  of  Oswald  and  Naomi  in  consequence 
of  that  conversation  with  Nicholas  Wild;  and,  perceiving  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  either  that  passes  the  bounds  of  friendly  feel- 
ing, had  refrained  so  far  from  any  overt  interference.     When  the 
time  came  he  would  be  ready  to  speak  and  to  act ;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  time  had  not  come.     He  was  not  going  to  offer  his 
daughter  to  any  man ;  and  to  attempt  to  interrogate  Oswald  as  to 
his  feelings  or  his  intentions  would  be  in  a  manner  to  make  such 
an  offer.    He  had  a  hearty  liking  for  Oswald  Pentreath,  and  he  had 
confidence  in  the  young  man's  honour  and  principle.     The  life  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  such  a  place  as  GombhoUow  is  tolerably  open  to 
inspection,  and  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  charge  Oswald  with 
evil-doing.   His  pride,  his  supposed  meanness,  had  been  conmiented 
upon  shiuply  enough  by  those  who  knew  him  least,  and  whose  ideal 
squire  was  a  roUicking  young  man  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend, 
and  a  leaning  to  getting  tipsy  in  the  company  of  his  inferiors.    But 
those  who  liked  him  least  had  no  more  to  say  than  that  he  was 
dose-fisted  and  proud ;  and  the  few  who  knew  him  well  praised  him 
warmly,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  should  rule  in  his 
&ther's  place. 

Joshua  Haggard,  after  duly  considering  these  things,  held  his 
peace. 

'  I  will  bide  my  time,  Judith,'  he  said,  when  his  sister  attacked 
him  on  the  subject.  'I  have  seen  no  love-making  between  my 
daughter  and  Mr.  Pentreath.' 

*  As  if  they'd  let  you  see  it!'  exclaimed  Judith.  'There's  plenty 
of  time  for  sweetbearting  behind  your  back.  In  the  Wilderness  of 
an  evening,  when  he  brings  her  plants  with  crackjaw  names — such 
rubbish !  not  a  flower  among  'em  equal  to  a  marigold  or  a  nastur- 
tium— and  ferns  (ferns  was  nobody's  money  when  I  was  a  girl)— • 
do  you  suppose  that  isn't  sweetbearting  ?  And  she  seldom  goes  for 
an  afternoon  walk  but  what  she  meets  him.' 

'  CombhoUow  isn't  a  large  place,'  said  Joshua. 

*  Of  course  not ;  and  it's  easy  for  young  people  to  make  their 
plans  and  not  miss  each  other.' 

*  Jim  is  always  with  his  sister.' 
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'  Yes,  and  with  Ids  ejres  <m  eveiy  bird  and  bnahy  and  ha  xuamog 
off  to  dimb  treea  half  hia  time.  I  know  that  by  the  state  of  his 
obtheB.' 

'  I  can  trust  my  daughter/  replied  Joahna,  with  a  dignity  that 
silenced  his  sister.     '  Naomi  will  keep  no  secret  firom  her  &tfaer.* 

One  evening  early  in  this  golden  harvest  month  the  minister 
took  his  daughter  aside,  and  questioned  her  aboat  Oswald  Pentoeath. 

*  We  have  made  a  new  friend  within  the  last  year,  Naomi/  he 
began — *  a  friend  of  whom  yon  see  rather  more  than  I  do.  What 
do  yon  think  of  him  ?' 

The  dark-fringed  Uds  drooped  over  the  thooghtfid  eyes,  and  a 
deep  crimson  glowed  on  the  oval  cheek. 
'  Yon  mean  Mr.  Pentreath,  &ther  ?' 

*  Whom  else  should  I  mean,  my  dear  9  We  don't  make  many 
new  friends.     Tell  me  frankly  how  yon  like  him.' 

*  Yeiy  much,  &ther.' 

'  That's  a  straight  answer,  at  any  rate.  Has  he  ever  pro- 
fessed anything  more  than  friendship  for  yen — snch  friendship  as 
any  well-bred  man  may  naturally  feel  for  a  superior  young  woman?* 

'  Never !' 

*  And  you  think  him  good  and  true,  Naomi  ?' 

*  Indeed  I  do.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  one  thou^t  other- 
wise of  him.' 

*  Why,  my  love  9  He  is  so  little  to  us,  that,  except  for  charity's 
sake,  it  could  matter  little  what  people  think  of  him.' 

*  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  one  thought  ill  of  him,  because  I 
know  that  he  deserves  people's  good  word.  I  know  how  good  he  is. 
I  know  how  patient  he  is  with  his  father, — how  glad  he  would  be 
to  make  things  better  for  the  tenants ;  how  dearly  he  loves  his  ab- 
sent brother ;  how  kind  he  is  to  all  dumb  things,  and  to  Jim — and 
me.' 

'  He  has  my  good  opinion,  Naomi,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  well  of  him.  But  if  ever  he  should  seek  to  be  more  than 
your  friend — ^if  ever  he  were  to  change  from  friend  to  lover — ^you 
would  tell  me,  wouldn't  you,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Yes,  father.  I  would  not  think  of  keeping  a  secret  from  you. 
You  are  always  first  in  my  thoughts.' 

*  There  are  some,  doubtless,  who  would  say  I  do  wrong  in  allow- 
ing any  friendship  between  you  and  Mr.  Pentreath,  on  account  of 
the  disparity  in  your  station.  But  to  my  mind,  a  young  woman  of 
high  principles  and  good  education  is  not  the  less  a  lady  because 
her  f&ther  happens  to  keep  a  shop ;  and  although  I  cannot  boast 
such  a  good  old  name  as  Pentreath,  I  think,  by  setting  my  good 
character  against  the  Squire's  bad  repute,  we  may  frdrly  balance  the 
account.' 

After  this  understanding  with  his  daughter,  Mr.  Haggard  felt 
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quite  easy  in  his  mind  about  Oswald  Pentreath.  He  knew  that 
Naomi  had  the  higher  and  nobler  nature ;  that  union  with  her  would 
be  moral  elevation  for  Oswald ;  and  he  thought  it  a  small  thing  that 
the  conventionalities  should  be  outraged  a  little  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Squire's  son  with  a  grocer's  daughter.  Again,  he  had  enjoyed 
80  much  respect  and  even  reverence  from  his  fellow-men  in  Comb- 
holloWy  that  he  may  naturally  have  fancied  himself  as  great  a  man 
as  the  Squire.  He  knew  that  he  was  better  liked  and  trusted,  and 
that  in  any  conflict  between  the  two  powers  he  could  command  a 
majority. 

He  had  told  his  sister  and  his  children  that  adventure  of  his  on 
the  way  to  Penmoyle.  Naomi  had  listened  with  interest,  warmly 
approving  her  father's  conduct  to  the  waif.  Judith  had  taken  a 
chilling  view  of  the  whole  thing,  and  had  opined  that  Joshua  would 
live  to  repent  his  benevolence. 

'  I  never  knew  any  lasting  good  to  come  of  mixing  oneself  up  in 
other  people's  lives,'  she  said  with  conviction.  '  You  set  'em  going 
right  for  a  little  while,  perhaps ;  but  they're  pretty  sure  to  go  wrong 
again  as  soon  as  your  back's  turned.  It's  all  very  well  to  teach 
'em — of  course  that's  our  duty ;  and  no  harm  ever  came  of  teach- 
ing, if  it  doesn't  always  do  good.  But  when  a  minister  goes  beyond 
his  sphere,  and  tampers  with  the  bodily  wants  of  any  idle  vagabond 
he  may  meet  on  his  way,  he's  pretty  sure  to  do  mischief — at  least 
that's  my  opinion.' 

*  Fortunately  for  the  poor,  it  is  not  an  opinion  based  upon  the 
gospel,'  replied  Joshua. 

*  You  don't  find  St.  Paul  going  about  the  world  getting  situa- 
tions for  young  women,  and  hampering  himself  with  the  expense  of 
their  clothing,'  retorted  Judith.  *  He  preached  to  them.  That  was 
his  mission,  and  he  stuck  to  it.' 

Joshua  took  no  trouble  to  defend  his  line  of  conduct  in  this 
matter.  He  was  so  far  lord  of  himself  and  of  his  own  life  as  to  do 
what  he  pleased  on  all  occasions,  without  any  explanation  of  his 
motives.  But  when  he  came  to  pack  a  parcel  of  materials  for 
Cynthia's  clothing.  Miss  Haggard,  who  had  the  drapery  business 
under  her  thumb,  made  herself  as  disagreeable  as  she  could  by  pick- 
ing out  the  ugliest  printed  goods,  the  coarsest  calico,  and  flannel 
very  Uttle  superior  to  that  which  she  dealt  out  to  Sally  for  the  wash- 
ing of  stone  floors. 

*  If  you  must  clothe  paupers,  clothe  them  suitably,'  she  re- 
marked, as  she  bounced  a  piece  of  hideous  print  upon  the  counter, 
the  pattern  an  ace  of  clubs  on  a  dingy  yellow  ground. 

*I  won't  have  yellow,'  said  Joshua  decisively,  recalling  that 
brown-and-yellow  striped  gown  in  which  the  Miss  Webliugs  had 
arrayed  his  protegee. 

*  Nothing  better  to  wear  and  wash,'  replied  Judith ;   '  and  she'll 
Thbb  BnzM,  ToL.  Tin.  F.S.  Vol.  XXTUI.  QiQt 
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want  stufif  that'll  stand  wear.  Servant-girls  oan't  afford  to  choose 
things  for  prettiness.  I  sold  a  gown  off  that  piece  to  the  hoosenudd 
at  the  Grange.' 

'  I'll  choose  for  myself/  said  Joshua,  inspecting  the  shelyes. 

He  selected  two  inoffensive  patterns  in  a  cool  clean -looking 
lavender. 

'  That's  one  of  the  dearest  pieces  of  goods  we've  got  in  stock/ 
objected  Judith. 

'  I  want  something  that  will  stand  wear/  replied  Joshua.  *  Mea- 
sure a  gown  off  each  of  those  while  I  look  out  something  for  Sun- 
days.' 

'  She  can  wear  this  on  Sunday,  and  plenty  good  enough,  while 
it's  clean.' 

Joshua  continued  his  examination  of  the  shelves  without  noticing 
this  remark,  and  presently  pulled  out  a  piece  of  printed  stuff — 
quite  a  lady's  pattern — white  ground  dotted  with  tiny  pink  rosebuds, 
&esh  and  innocent-looking. 

'  You're  not  going  to  cut  that  piece,  surely,  Joshua  !'  cried  his 
sister,  horrified.  '  I've  been  saving  that  for  Miss  Tremaine.  She 
wanted  something  neat  and  pretty  for  frocks  for  her  nieces.' 

'  There'll  be  plenty  left  for  Miss  Tremaine's  nieces  after  I've 
taken  off  a  frock  for  Cynthia,'  replied  Mr.  Haggard ;  and  without 
another  word  to  his  sister  he  measured  off  the  regulation  quantity, 
and  then  changed  the  hop-sack  calico  and  the  coarse  flannel  for 
materials  of  fair  and  decent  quality.  Then  he  looked  into  the 
drawers  under  the  counter,  and  chose  a  bonnet  ribbon,  and  packed  all 
these  things  securely  in  stout  brown  paper,  for  the  Truro  coach. 

*  I  can't  think  what's  come  to  you,  Joshua,  meddling  with  such 
fiddle-faddle/  said  Judith  discontentedly. 

*  I  should  have  left  it  for  you  to  do,  Judith,  if  you  bad  been  dis- 
posed to  do  it  with  good  grace,'  answered  Joshua  calmly. 

He  wrote  the  address  upon  the  parcel,  and  carried  it  to  the 
Truro  coach  in  his  own  hands,  and  gave  it  into  the  guard's  keeping, 
with  special  instructions  for  its  conveyance  to  Penmoyle.  He  ex- 
perienced a  mild  thrill  of  happiness  after  doing  thi«,  such  as  a  loving 
mother  feels  when  she  has  sent  some  gift  to  a  child  at  school. 

Shortly  after  that  confidential  talk  between  Naomi  and  her  father, 
Joshua  Haggard  gave  his  children  a  summer-day's  outing,  such  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  once  or  twice  in  every  summer 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  It  was  a  simple  and  inexpensive  treat 
enough,  consisting  of  a  drive  in  the  general-dealer's  tax-cart  to  some 
distant  town  or  village  whither  his  duties,  spiritual  or  temporal,  or 
both  combined,  summoned  the  minister  and  shopkeeper.  This 
August  the  holiday  was  to  be  a  drive  to  Eockmouth,  where  there 
were  one  or  two  small  shopkeepers  who  took  their  supplies  from 
Joshua,  and  several  families  who  derived  their  spiritual  sustenance 
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from  his  lips,  and  who  looked  upon  his  expounding  of  the  Scriptures 
as  one  of  the  rarest  privileges  of  their  lives. 

To  Jim  these  outings  were  particularly  delightful ;  for  while  his 
fiftther  transacted  his  earthly  business,  and  then  went  from  cottage 
to  cottage  reading  and  exhorting,  he  and  Naomi  were  free  to  wander 
where  they  listed,  provided  they  arrived  at  the  inn  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  return  journey.  Aunt  Judith  also  was  wont  to  relax 
her  Spartan  severity  on  these  occasions,  and  to  prepare  a  liberal 
basket  of  provisions ;  that  cold  potato-pasty  which  the  boy  loved,  or 
perchance  a  parsley-pie — a  pie  in  which  tender  young  chickens 
nestled  in  a  bed  of  parsley  and  cream,  preferable  in  the  mind  of  a 
West-countryman  to  all  the  bloated  goose-livers  of  Strasburg  in  their 
crockery  piecrust. 

This  trip  to  Bockmouth  had  been  talked  of  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  Joshua  could  find  a  leisure  day;  so  it  was  scarcely  won- 
derful that  the  intended  journey  should  be  a  fact  familiar  to  Oswald 
Pentreath  as  well  as  to  numerous  other  members  of  CombhoUow 
society — notably  the  stout  landlord  of  the  First  and  Last,  who  lived 
in  his  porch  all  summer  time,  and  could  see  people's  intentions 
through  their  open  windows,  if  he  did  not  become  possessed  of  them 
•  in  conversation. 

The  day  came  at  last — glowing  harvest  weather  and  a  sky  with- 
out a  cloud — when  Joshua  felt  himself  free  to  order  Gray  Dobbin  to 
be  harnessed  in  the  cart.  Off  sped  Jim  to  assist  in  the  operation 
of  harnessing ;  which  performance  gave  rise  to  as  many  *  stand  overs' 
and  '  come  ups'  in  the  little  stable-yard  as  if  a  whole  team  of  im- 
patient thoroughbreds  had  been  getting  on  thoir  leather.  But  when 
Gray  Dobbin  came  out  into  the  road,  sleek  and  shining,  with  his 
dark  mane  symmetrically  combed  and  glossy,  his  white  hind  feet  pure 
as  newly-fallen  snow,  ribbons  at  his  ears,  and  an  air  of  conscious 
pride  in  the  carriage  of  his  firm  bull  neck,  James  felt  that  his 
care  had  not  been  wasted,  and  the  minister  approved. 

Naomi  came  tripping  down  the  narrow  staircase  somewhat  hur- 
ried and  fluttered,  for  the  trip  had  at  last  been  decided  upon  htistily, 
but  all  aglow  with  beauty,  in  her  cottage-bonnet — a  kind  of  house  or 
sentry-box,  in  which  a  woman  sheltered  herself  in  those  days,  and 
lived  secluded  from  the  world,  even  while  she  took  her  walks  abroad 
— and  lilac-muslin  dress,  starched  and  ironed  by  her  own  industrious 
hands.  The  cottage-bonnet,  of  coarse  Dunstable  straw,  was  trimmed 
with  white  ribbon  and  lined  with  pale  pink — such  a  bonnet  as 
Eugenie  Grandet  wore  when  she  took  that  dismal  morning  walk 
with  her  father ;  her  petticoat  was  short  enough  to  show  the  neat 
narrow  feet  in  white  stockings  and  *  low  shoes  ;*  her  waist  was  short 
also ;  and  a  black-silk  scarf  crossed  over  her  breast  and  tied  behind 
completed  her  costume. 

Her  father  contemplated  her  approvingly. 
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*  Yon  and  Dobbin  have  put  on  yonr  best  looks  this  moming,'  he 
said. 

'  I  always  wear  my  best  bonnet  when  I  go  out  with  you,  £Either/ 
answered  Naomi  meekly,  but  blushing  a  little  at  the  thought  that 
she  had  cherished  a  vague  idea  of  Oswald's  appearance  at  the  last 
moment,  asking  permission  to  accompany  them  on  Heme  the 
Hunter. 

'  He  could  not  know  that  we  were  going  this  morning/  she  told 
herself. 

Naomi  mounted  to  her  seat  in  the  cart,  the  post  of  honour  be- 
side the  driver.  Jim  and  the  basket  of  provisions  occupied  the  back 
of  the  vehicle ;  and  that  youth  received  numerous  injunctions  not  to 
jog  this,  or  spill  that,  or  let  the  cork  out  of  the  other,  from  aunt 
Judith,  who  came  to  the  gate  in  her  morning  headgear  of  curl-papers 
to  assist  at  the  departure. 

'  Sit  up  straight,  and  don't  crease  your  scarf,  Naomi,'  she  cried. 
'  There  never  was  a  better  bit  of  silk ;  and  you'll  have  to  be  careful 
of  that  muslin  frock,  if  you  mean  to  wear  it  next  Sunday.  Two 
starched  frocks  in  a  week  would  be  more  extravagance  than  I  could 
reconcile  my  conscience  to,  even  if  you  could — and  you  don't  get 
any  more  starch  out  of  me  this  side  of  Monday,  remember.' 

With  this  injunction  in  her  ears,  Naomi  left  home  behind  her ; 
but  earth  was  too  fair  this  day  for  any  one's  mind  to  be  worried  by 
the  thought  of  a  starched  frock.  What  is  there  between  the  North 
and  South  Pole  fairer  than  an  English  landscape — Devonshire  lanes 
and  commons,  woods  and  vales,  Devonshire's  coast  and  sea,  in  the 
vivid  August  sunlight  ?  Can  any  Alpine  grandeur,  can  all  the  glory 
and  colour  of  the  tropics,  surpass  this  tender  English  beauty — beauty 
that  creeps  into  one's  soul  and  makes  one  glad ;  beauty  that  melts 
the  ice  of  frozen  hearts,  that  warms  age  into  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
that  bids  the  wanderer  lay  down  his  bundle  of  cares,  his  knapsack  of 
perplexities,  and  rejoice  because  the  sunshine  is  so  kind  and  earth 
so  fair  ? 

Naomi  was  in  the  humour  for  rejoicing  this  morning,  but  her 
joy  was  very  quiet.  She  sat  by  her  father's  side  in  silence,  and 
watched  the  landscape  dreamily,  thinking  of  her  lover.  Her  lover  ? 
Yes,  for  she  loved  him.     Yes,  for  she  believed  that  he  loved  her. 

Joshua  too  was  silent  and  had  his  own  thoughts  this  August 
morning.  Gray  Dobbin  was  quiet  to  drive,  or  in  other  words  re- 
quired no  driving  whatever,  but  took  his  way  steadily  over  familiar 
roads,  and  plodded  cautiously  down  hills  of  appalling  steepness,  and 
clambered  up  the  same  hills  cheerfully,  as  an  animal  that  knew  he 
had  been  foaled  in  a  hilly  country  and  was  contented  with  his  lot.  So 
Joshua  sat  with  the  reins  loose  in  his  left  hand,  and  dreamed  his 
dreams ;  and  the  commons  were  golden  with  furze,  and  the  reapers 
were  busy  in  the  tawny  corn-fields,  and  a  covey  of  partridges  went 
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ixrliirring  upward  every  here  and  there  from  the  shelter  of  some 
bedge,  and  the  poppies  gleamed  scarlet  amidst  the  wheat,  and  the 
bindweed's  white  bells  hnng  on  every  hedge,  and  the  traveller's  joy 
shed  its  aromatic  perfome  on  the  air,  and  the  orchards  on  hillside 
and  in  hollow  were  niddy  with  ripening  frnit,  and  all  sweet  things 
that  blossom  late  in  the  summer  were  in  perfection. 

No  sign  of  Heme  the  Hunter  yet  awhile,  though  they  had  tra- 
velled half  their  journey,  and  Dobbin  had  stopped  to  have  his  mouth 
washed  out  at  the  hamlet  of  Simondale,  a  handful  of  cottages  and  a 
battered  old  public-house  at  the  feet  of  two  steep  hills — a  village  in 
a  pit. 

*  He  won't  come  to-day,'  thought  Naomi,  with  a  sigh ;  and  the 
holiday  seemed  not  quite  so  perfect  as  it  might  have  been — not  so 
perfect  as  it  was  last  year,  when  there  was  no  such  person  as  Oswald 
Pentreath  in  her  thoughts,  and  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  earth 
had  no  double  meaning. 

Over  another  common  and  up  and  down  more  hills,  and  then 
from  a  narrow  road  descending  a  wooded  steep  they  see  Rockmouth 
lying  at  their  feet— not  a  tourists'  resort  in  those  days,  but  an  ob- 
scure little  fishing-village  on  a  rocky  shore. 

There  it  lay — ^the  lonely  cluster  of  thatched  cottages,  the  humble 
patches  of  garden,  the  wells,  and  pigsties,  and  beehives,  and  hay- 
ricks, and  strawyards ;  the  village  forge ;  the  church,  standing  aloof 
on  a  hi]],  looldng  down  at  the  abodes  of  its  congregation ;  the  squire's 
house — red-brick  and  spacious,  set  on  a  slope  of  meadow-land  or 
park — a  little  way  oflf,  with  its  front  to  the  sea ;  and,  as  the  curve 
of  the  bay  widened,  rose  the  rocky  wall  of  the  tall  cliflF,  precipitous, 
dangerous,  yet  not  too  steep  for  sheep  to  browse  upon  its  rugged 
breast. 

'  How  lovely !'  cried  Naomi,  surveying  that  rocky  coast,  with  its 
wild  variety  of  crag  and  pinnacle.  *  Wouldn't  you  think  they  were 
castles,  father,  over  there — keeps  and  watch-towers  ?  I  can  fancy 
men  in  armour  firing  their  arrows  down  into  the  vaUey,  or  keeping 
guard  upon  those  battlements  against  enemies  from  the  sea.' 

'  How  jolly  nice  it  must  be  for  smugglers  on  such  a  coast  as 
this  !'  remarked  Jim.  'Plenty  of  caves  to  hide  their  plunder  in, 
and  those  rocks  to  climb  when  they  want  to  survey  their  ground, 
and  to  hoist  signals  upon — tar-barrels  and  suchlike.  Where  shall 
we  have  our  dinner,  father  ?' 

'  I  sha'n't  have  much  time  to  waste  upon  dinner,  Jim,'  replied 
Mr.  Haggard  indifierently.  '  You  and  Naomi  had  better  take  charge 
of  the  basket,  and  settle  it  all  between  you.' 

*  0,  come,  father,  you  must  have  your  share  of  the  pasty.  I 
saw  aunt  Judith  making  it — she  happened  to  be  in  a  particularly 
good  temper,  or  she  wouldn't  have  let  me — and  I  know  it's  prime. 
Such  juicy  steak^  and  lots  of  potato !     Won't  the  gravy  gush  out 
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-whesa  yon  put  your  knife  into  it,  nnlen  it's  turned  to  jeDy  I    My  eja^ 
aint  I  hnngiy  1' 

*  Don't  be  so  Ttdgur,  Jim/  lemonBtratecl  Naomi,  with  a  dapraMk 
ing  eonyiotian  that  andh  a  yoong  man  aa  this  wonld  be  no  fittiBg 
farother-in-law  foi:  yoong  Squire  Pentreath.  Since  that  aerioaa  oob* 
versation  with  her  &th^  she  had  thong^t  much  of  social  diflhreneaa 
and  diatinctions,  and  had  told  herself  despondently  that,  good  and 
great  aa  her  &ther  might  be,  there  was  a  wide  golf  between  her  and 
Oswald  Pentreath.  Bat  then  Lore  has  a  knack  of  spanning  aneh 
golfiB,  and  the  good  old  story  of  King  Cophetaa  and  the  beggar- 
maiden  is  always  being  acted  over  again  after  some  fashion  or  other* 

*  rU  tell  yon  a  tiptop  place  for  dinner,  fiather,'  exclaimed  Jim. 
'  Yon  see  that  rock  yonder — the  tallest  one,  the  Eihape  of  a  castle — 
there's  a  grassy  hollow  just  under  it,  &cing  tiie  sea,  quite  sa£9,  for 
the  eliff  isn't  half  so  steep  there  as  it  is  in  other  places ;  and  the 
ferns  grow  there  lovely,  and  purple  mosses,  and  red  stonecrop  just 
like  c^nral,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  Naomi's  fond  of.  Will 
yon  come  there  with  us,  fsither — ^it  isn't  above  a  mile  from  the  inn 
where  Dobbin  stops — and  dig  into  the  pasty  before  you  begin  yoor 
business  calls  ?' 

Mr.  Haggard  looked  at  his  watth  meditatively.  He  did  not 
much  affect  these  picnickings  and  caronsings,  but  he  was  glad  to 
oblige  his  children  on  such  a  day  as  this,  wtdch  was  a  kind  of  annual 
holiday,  a  rare  occasion  on  which  he  went  out  of  his  way  a  little  to 
give  tiliem  pleasure.  Dobbin  had  come  at  a  good  pace,  so  it  was 
early  yet,  not  much  past  noontide,  and  the  days  were  still  long. 

*  Very  well,  my  dears,'  he  said;  'I'll  come  and  have  some  dinner 
with  you,  and  then  I'll  leave  you  to  amuse  yourselves  among  the 
rocks  while  I  go  my  rounds.' 

Dobbin  was  safely  installed  in  his  stable  at  the  Traveller's  Rest, 
a  comfortable  little  inn  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  then  Jim 
shouldered  the  basket  as  if  it  had  been  a  trifle^  and  trudged  sturdily 
on  ahead,  while  Naomi  and  her  father  followed  at  a  more  sober  pace. 

The  path  they  trod  was  a  wild  and  romantic  footway,  a  narrow 
ledge  cut  oat  of  the  cliff.  Below  them  shelved  the  steep  craggy  slope, 
rich  in  the  varied  colours  of  wild  flower  and  moss,  with  lonely  sheep 
feeding  here  and  there,  or  bounding  chamois-like  from  peak  to  peak. 
Far  away  spread  the  summer  sea,  placid  as  an  Italian  lake,  and  aa 
lovely  in  hue. 

*  Isn't  it  lovely,  father  ?'  cried  Naomi.  '  I  always  feel  grateful 
to  God  for  having  given  us  such  a  beautiful  world  when  I  oome  to 
Bockmouth.' 

<  We  ought  to  be  grateful  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, Naomi,  even  if  our  lot  had  been  cast  at  the  bottom  of  a 
coal-mine.' 

'Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  sighed  the  girl;  'but  gratitude  comas 
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easier  to  people  who  dwell  among  lovely  scenes.  It  mast  be  hard 
work  to  be  gratefol  for  life  that  is  all  misery.' 

Joshua  had  no  answer.  These  problems  in  man's  existence 
were  not  easily  to  be  solVed. 

'  There  is  a  better  world,  Naomi,  where  the  balance  is  adjusted/ 
he  said  after  a  pause. 

*  I  know,  father.  And  if  the  unhappy  people  in  wretched  places 
can  believe  that,  it  must  comfort  them.  But  it  must  be  difficult 
for  people  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  happy  on  earth  to 
believe  in  the  blissfulness  of  heaven.' 

They  came  to  the  castle  rock,  a  spot  where  there  was  a  break 
in  the  steep  wall  of  cliffs,  as  if  some  mammoth  battering-train  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  island's  battlements ;  and  here  a  green  cup- 
shaped  valley  opened  in  the  craggy  shore — a  vale  scattered  with 
rocks  and  boulders,  moss-grown  and  fern-embellished. 

*  How  sweet  !*  cried  Naomi. 

*  Isn't  it  prime  ?'  inquired  James,  who  had  arrived  some  minutes 
in  advance  of  his  companions,  and  had  already  unpacked  the  basket, 
or  *  maund,'  as  he  called  it.  '  There's  a  pasty  for  you,  and  cheese- 
cakes, and  a  big  stone  jar  of  cider,  and  a  couple  of  tumblers,  and 
plates,  and  knives  and  prongs,  and  all  complete.  Sit  down,  father 
— that's  your  place ;  and  here's  a  little  mossy  seat  for  Naomi,  just 
as  if  it  was  made  for  us.' 

Then  came  half  an  hour  of  real  domestic  harmony.  Joshua 
and  his  children  being  hungry,  ample  justice  was  done  to  the  pasty 
and  cheesecakes,  and  much  commendation  bestowed  upon  aunt  Ju- 
dith as  the  provider  of  the  feast.  It  seemed  such  a  curious  thing 
to  eat  a  meal  without  that  pragmatic  presence — without  fear  of 
being  called  to  order  for  the  too  free  use  of  God's  creatures,  in  the 
shape  of  beef-steak  and  pie-crust.  Even  Mr.  Haggard,  though  he 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  own  as  much,  enjoyed  this  dinner  on 
the  castle  rock,  with  the  green  valley  and  the  jasper  sea  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  at  his  feet,  better  than  any  meal  he  had  ever  eaten  in 
his  respectable  parlour,  where  there  was  no  wider  prospect  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  First  and  Last,  and  a  background  of  wooded  hill, 
seen  across  the  tops  of  the  geraniums  and  double  stocks  that  some- 
what bounded  one's  view  of  the  outer  world.  To-day  these  pic- 
nickers seemed  to  have  a  universe  all  to  themselves. 

*  I  feel  just  as  if  we  had  gone  out  somewhere  in  a  ship  and 
landed  on  an  unknown  island,'  said  Jim.  '  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
meet  any  of  the  natives  by  and  by,  and  if  they  will  scalp  us  ?' 

*  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  nice  as  a  picnic,'  exclaimed 
Naomi,  *  except  having  you  all  to  ourselves,  father. '  That  is  better 
than  the  picnic' 

*  I  wish  you  would  stay  with  us  all  the  afternoon,  father,  and 
tell  us  stories  about  foreign  countries,'  said  Jim. 
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*  That  would  not  be  doing  my  errand  at  Rockmoath,  James/ 
answered  the  minister,  palling  out  his  big  watch  once  more.  *  It's 
nearly  two  o'clock,  and  we  must  start  for  home  at  six.  I  must 
leave  you,  my  dears.  I  trust  Naomi  to  you,  James,  remember.  Be 
sure  you  lead  her  into  no  dangerous  places.  You'd  better  not  go 
any  farther  along  the  clifif,  but  take  a  stroll  across  the  valley,  and  up 
the  hill  to  those  woods  yonder.  You'll  find  plenty  of  new  ferns  for 
your  wilderness  up  there,  I  daresay,  Naomi.' 

'  Don't  be  uneasy,  father,'  replied  James  confidently  ;  '  I'll  take 
care  of  her.' 

Joshua  departed,  thoughtful  of  all  that  he  had  to  do,  of  his  duties 
temporal  and  spiritual — the  prices  at  which  he  could  afiford  to  sell 
tea  and  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce ;  the  bedridden  old  men 
and  women  to  whom  he  must  administer  counsel  and  consolation. 

It  was  just  the  sleepiest,  goldenest  hour  of  the  summer  day. 
Naomi  sat  in  her  mossy  hollow  under  the  overhanging  rock,  with 
her  head  resting  against  the  stone,  and  her  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on 
a  silver-shining  sail  far  away  on  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

'  I  could  watch  the  sea  and  sky  for  hours  on  such  a  day  as  this,' 
she  said,  too  deliciously  idle  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  individual 
to  whom  she  addressed  the  remark. 

'  And  I  could  be  content  to  watch  beside  you,  or  to  swim  such 
a  sea  to  come  to  you,'  answered  a  voice — not  Jim's — close  at  her 
side. 

The  suddenness  and  the  closeness  startled  her.  She  turned 
white  and  then  red. 

*  I'm  afraid  I  frightened  you,'  said  Oswald  apologetically. 

He  had  come  up  from  the  valley,  his  footfall  noiseless  on  the 
soft  mossy  turf. 

*  You  did  startle  me  a  little,'  replied  Naomi  breathlessly,  with 
a  hot  blush  still  staining  her  cheek. 

How  should  a  country  girl,  unschooled  in  shams  of  any  kind, 
know  bow  to  hide  her  emotions  ? 

*Bnt  you  must  have  known  that  I  should  come,'  said  Oswald, 
looking  up  at  Jim,  who  had  climbed  a  loftier  peak,  and  was  taking 
a  survey  of  earth  and  ocean  from  about  the  most  unsafe  footing  he 
could  find  for  himself. 

*  How  could  I  know  ?  I  thought  perhaps  that  you — '  faltered 
Naomi,  plucking  little  tufts  of  coral-tinted  sea-moss  from  the  crag 
at  her  side. 

'  Did  you  think  that  I  could  endure  Combhollow  for  a  day  with- 
out you,  having  the  power  to  follow  you  ?  I  knew  all  about  your 
picnic,  but  not  when  it  was  to  be ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  join 
you.  I  should  have  been  here  earlier,  only  my  father  took  it  into 
his  head  to  want  me  this  morning ;  and  I  was  closeted  in  his  study, 
reading  over  leases  to  him,  for  a  couple  of  hours.     It  was  twelve 
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o'clock  when  I  went  out  for  my  ride.  I  called  at  the  shop  as  I 
passed,  and  the  man  told  me  you  had  come  here  with  your  father ; 
so  I  let  Heme  have  his  head  and  bring  me  over  to  Bockmonth  as 
fast  as  he  liked.     I've  left  him  at  the  Traveller's  Best.' 

*  That's  where  Dobbin  stays,*  said  Naomi. 

*  Yes,  I  saw  him  munching  hay  in  a  dark  old  stable.  And  how 
long  are  yon  going  to  stay  here,  Naomi  ?' 

*  0,  ever  so  long !  ,  Jim  and  I  are  free  till  six  o'clock,  and  we 
are  going  fern-hunting.' 

*  Never  mind  the  ferns  to-day.  Let  me  take  you  for  a  ramble 
along  the  beach.' 

*  Is  it  safe  ?  Father  told  us  not  to  go  into  any  dangerous 
places.' 

'  It  is  quite  safe.  Do  you  think  I  would  lead  you  into  danger  ? 
I  know  every  bit  of  this  coast.  We'll  hunt  sea-anemones  instead 
of  ferns ;  they  are  much  more  interesting.' 

'  Sea-anemones !'  cried  Naomi,  opening  her  eyes. 

She  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  tribe,  but  did  not  know 
them  by  name. 

'  Yes;  those  lovely  pink  and  white  and  green  and  blue  things, 
which  uncurl  their  petals  and  expand,  and  close  again  like  living 
blossoms — the  roses  and  lilies  in  old  Neptune's  garden;  animal 
flowers,  the  naturalists  call  them.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  them. 
We'll  go  down  to  the  beach.  You're  not  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to 
my  care,  are  you,  Naomi  ?' 

The  noble  dark  eyes  met  his  with  a  look  that  was  all  truth  and 
trustfulness.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  the  three  virtues  that 
looked  out  of  Naomi's  eyes — infinite  faith  in  the  goodness  of  others, 
infinite  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  infinite  hope  in  all  things 
pure  and  fair  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Naomi  looked  down  at  the  beach,  with  shining  patches  of  wet 
yellow  sand  here  and  there,  and  low  rocks  covered  with  many-coloured 
seaweed — slippery  perilous  rocks,  no  doubt,  but  very  beautiful  in 
their  brilliant  colouring  under  that  summer  sky.  It  would  be  nice 
to  explore  that  beach,  Naomi  thought ;  but  at  this  moment  her  eye 
caught  the  basket,  which  Jim  had  deposited  in  a  sly  cleft  of  the 
rocks. 

*  You  have  had  no  luncheon,  perhaps,'  she  said.  '  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  try  aunt  Judith's  pasty  before  we  go  to  look  for  those  sea- 
flowers  ?' 

*  Aunt  Judith's  pasty  would  be  most  apropos.' 

*  I  am  so  glad !'  cried  Naomi,  delighted  to  minisjber  to  his  wants. 
She  opened  the  basket  and  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  pasty, 

and  spread  a  napkin  on  a  ledge  of  the  crag,  and  made  things  quite 
comfortable,  in  picnicking  fashion.  There  was  some  cider  left  in 
the  stone  jar.     She  looked  beyond  measure  happy  as  she  sat  b^ 
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Oswald's  side  while  he  ftte»  and  poozed  <mt  the  dder  tost  ham  m  « 
Utile  ald-&ahianed  tumUer  with  «  foot.  He  enjoyed  tfaifl  ziutio  neal 
Yistiy^  bat  would  not  waste  mnoh  time  iqKm  eating. 

*  Gome/  he  said,  folding  the  napkin  and  patting  it  babk  mio  the 
basket,  Met  as  go  after  the  anemones.' 

'  May  Jim  oome  with  as  ?'  aiked  Naomi. 

*  Of  coarse  he  may.' 

On  looking  roand  over  land  and  sea,  howoTer,  there  was  no 
James  to  be  seen.     Naomi  called,  bat  there  was  no  answer. 

*  What  a  tiresome  boy  1  And  fother  was  so  tnzioas  that  he 
shoald  not  go  into  any  dangeroas  places.' 

'  He's  safe,  depend  apon  it :  boys  always  are.  Nothing  serions 
ever  happens  to  a  boy,  no  more  than  it  does  to  a  cat.  Boys  tamble 
fr6m  phices  and  tear  Iheir  clothes,  bat  nothing  ever  harts  them.' 

^  That's  rather  trae  about  Jim,'  replied  Naomi.  *  He's  always 
frightening  as  somehow  or  other ;  bat  he  neyer  comes  to  any  harm/ 

*  Of  coarse  not.     I  daresay  we  shall  find  him  on  the  beaoh.' 
The  beach  seemed  as  likely  as  any  other  place  for  finding  him; 

so  Naomi  assented,  and  they  went  down  the  narrow  path — ^the 
slenderest  footway — ^and  Naomi  stepped  lightly  firom  crag  to  erag 
with  her  hand  in  Oswald's.  It  was  like  going  to  heaven  the  reverse 
way.  Her  soul  flattered  and  soared,  and  rose  higher  and  highw,  ss 
her  mortal  firame  descended  the  diff. 

How  lovely  it  was  on  the  beach — those  smooth  shining  sandi, 
those  treacherons  rocks,  slippery  and  cruel  and  deceitfal  as  the 
heart  of  man  !  How  lovely  sea  and  sky,  and  the  fertile  earth  sloping 
upward  firom  the  sands  !  How  lovely  to  live  in  such  a  world,  and  to 
feel  as  Naomi  felt,  her  hand  still  locked  in  Oswald's — ^perhaps  on* 
awares — as  they  walked  slowly  along  the  sands,  pretending  to  look 
for  sea-anemones  in  all  those  still  waterpools  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks — darkly-shining  water,  like  black  diamonds ! 

'  Naomi,'  said  Oswald  in  a  low  voice,  '  how  sweet  it  is  to  be 
alone  with  you !' 

Naomi  crimsoned  at  the  speech,  commonplace  as  it  was. 

'We  are  often  alone  —  in  the  wilderness,*  she  said  shyly. 
'  There's  one,  striped  purple  and  white.  How  pretty !'  pointing  to 
a  creature  in  a  pool. 

*  I  doat  upon  the  wilderness,'  replied  Oswald.  '  But  we  are  not 
often  alone  there ;  Jim  is  generally  good  enough  to  keep  us  com- 
pany. He  is  a  dear  fellow ;  but  I  would  rather  have  you  all  to 
myself  like  this.  Look  round,  Naomi ;  except  for  yonder  white  sail 
we  might  be  in  some  unknown  island  of  the  Southern  Sea.  Are  yon 
glad  that  I  found  you  to-day,  Naomi  ?' 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfiilly,  gravely,  with  those  trathfid 
eyes,  and  then  answered  deliberately, 

*  Yes.' 
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*  The  day  is  sweeter  to  you  because  we  spend  it  together  ?' 

'  Yes.  You  are  the  only  friend  I  have  in  CombhoUow — ^the  only 
friend  who  seems  to  understand  all  I  think  and  feel  and  hope.  I 
have  other  friends,  of  course — people  I  like ;  only  they  seem  far 
off  compared  with  you.' 

*  Does  that  mean  love,  Naomi  ?* 

'  I  do  not  know/  she  answered  with  drooping  eyelids. 

'  Tell  me  that  it  does,  Naomi,  and  make  me  the  happiest  of 
men.  I  have  waited  for  an  hour  like  this — solitude  calm  as  this — 
to  tell  you  all  I  feel,  to  show  you  my  heart.  It  has  been  yours 
for  a  long  while,  dear.  You  have  made  my  life  happy ;  you  have 
given  me.  hopes  and  dreams  I  never  had  before.  You  reprove  me 
sometimes  for  my  willingness  to  live  what  you  call  a  purposeless 
life  at  CombhoUow.  My  darling,  I  have  no  purpose  in  life  but  to 
live  happily  with  you ;  no  ambition  except  to  win  you  for  my  wife.* 

*  A  very  poor  ambition,'  she  answered,  with  a  grave  sweet  smile, 
'  and  perhaps  a  foolish  one.  I  will  not  say  that  I  am  surprised, 
Oswald,'  lifting  her  eyes  shyly  to  his  earnest  face, — *  I  will  not  say 
that  I  did  not  think  you — cared  for  me.  I  have  thought  it  lately, 
and  thought  of  it  very  seriously ;  but  my  mind  is  not  clear.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  for  your  welfare  or  mine  that  I  should  let  you 
speak  to  me  of  love ;  that  I  should  ever  be  any  nearer  to  you  than 
I  am  now,  as  your  faithful  and  true  friend.' 

'  My  gentle  sermoniser,'  exclaimed  Oswald,  contemplating  her 
with  admiring  eyes,  and  stealing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  '  and 
why  these  doubts  ?' 

*  We  are  not  of  the  same  rank  in  life ;  we  are  very  far  apart. 
What  would  be  said  in  CombhoUow  if  you  should  marry  a  grocer's 
daughter  ?' 

*  Why,  I  suppose  the  verdict  of  the  majority  would  be  that  I 
had  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,'  he  answered  lightly. 

*  0  Oswald,  please  be  serious.  I  know  that  people  would  say 
hard  and  bitter  things.  They  would  say  you  had  lowered  yourself 
by  such  a  marriage ;  that  father  had  set  a  trap  for  you.  And  you 
yourself  would  be  sorry  after  a  little  whUe.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  aunt  Judith  for  your  aunt,  and  to  know  that  your  father-in-law 
was  standing  behind  a  counter  ?' 

*  I  wiU  put  up  with  the  counter  and  aunt  Judith  for  your  sake.' 
'  ^VTiy  should  you  make  such  a  sacrifice  when  you  might  marry 

a  lady?' 

*  I  have  seen  no  better  lady  than  you,  Naomi,  and  I  wiU  have 
no  other  lady  for  my  wife.  I  respect  your  father  as  much  as  if  he 
were  a  bishop,  and  shaU  never  blush  for  my  aUiance  with  him.  I 
suppose  I  am  a  repubUcan  at  heart ;  for  I  have  no  idea  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  keeping  a  shop  makes  him  my  inferior.  There  is  no 
huckster  Uving  that  wiU  haggle  longer  or  make  a  closer  bargain 
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than  my  father  when  he  has  a  farm  to  let.  Is  he  less  a  trader  be* 
cause  his  stock-in-trade  is  the  soil  ?  He  is  so  much  the  less  to  be 
honoured  for  its  possession  that  it  came  to  him  from  his  fEither,  in- 
stead of  being  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry.' 

*  That  is  the  way  a  great  many  people  talk,  and  very  few  people 
think/  answered  Naomi  thoughtfully. 

'  I  am  one  who  think  as  I  speidi.  Come,  love,  let  us  not  argue 
social  questions.  I  want  an  answer  to  a  question  that  touches  us 
nearer.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  Naomi ;  I  want  you  for^my 
wife ;  I  recognise  no  social  difference  between  us.  I  shall  be  as 
proud  to  win  you  as  if  you  were  the  daughter  of  a  duke.  I  shall 
feel  as  triumphant  on  our  wedding-day  as  if  you  were  a  princess  of 
the  land,  and  our  marriage  set  all  the  church-bells  in  this  island 
ringing.  Answer  me,  dearest.  I  give  you  true  and  ardent  love; 
have  you  nothing  to  give  me  in  return  ?' 

'  I  will  not  answer  lightly,'  said  Naomi,  grave  to  sadness.  *  Think 
how  awful  a  question  you  wish  me  to  answer.  All  our  lives  to  come 
depend  upon  our  wisdom  in  this  matter.  We  must  not  decide 
thoughtlessly,  either  you  or  I.  And  I  am  afraid  you  are  thought- 
less in  most  things,  Oswald,'  she  added,  looking  up  at  his  smiling  fiEUse. 

'  I  do  not  think  love  and  thought  are  very  close  aUies,  Naomi. 
I  love  you  too  well  to  analyse  my  feelings  or  argue  about  my  love ; 
and  I  think  if  you  loved  me  ever  so  little  you  would  be  less  disposed 
to  make  difficulties.' 

*  Do  you  feel  that  you  will  love  me  all  your  life,  Oswald ;  that 
this  fancy  of  yours  will  not  wear  out ;  that,  if  I  were  to  be  your 
wife,  the  day  would  never  come  when  you  would  regret  your  choice, 
when  you  would  feel  that  you  might  have  chosen  more  wisely  ?' 

*  That  day  would  never  come,  Naomi ;  my  heart  answers  for 
that.  Come,  love,  have  we  not  seen  enough  of  each  other  to  be 
very  sure  of  our  own  feelings  ?  I  have  known  you  a  year,  dearest. 
It  is  no  sudden  fancy  which  I  miscall  love.  My  affection  for  you 
began  as  friendship,  grave  and  sweet  and  tranquil,  and  slowly 
ripened  into  love.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  answer  boldly  for  such 
a  love  as  this  ?  We  have  bared  our  hearts  to  each  other,  we  have 
no  secrets  from  each  other,  we  have  knelt  side  by  side  and  prayed 
together,  we  have  been  as  familiar  as  if  we  were  of  the  same  house- 
hold. Can  you  fear  change  or  decay  in  a  love  that  has  so  ripened? 
Indeed,  my  dearest,  there  is  no  need  for  fear.' 

Naomi  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  very  serious — very  firm — 
whenever  this  question  came  to  be  argued ;  to  yield  only  on  con- 
viction, and  to  be  very  slow  to  be  convinced.  But  she  felt  her 
reasoning  powers  beginning  to  fail  her.  Sincerity  was  written  on 
Oswald's  brow,  truth  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  she  loved  him — loved 
him  with  all  the  trustfulness  and  hopefulness  of  first  love.  How 
should  she  argue  in  such  a  case  ? 
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*  Answer  me,  Naomi ;  tell  me  that  I  have  not  fooled  myself 
with  baseless  hopes — that  you  give  me  love  for  love  ?' 

*  I  will  answer  nothing  for  myself/  she  replied,  releasing  herself 
from  his  arm ;  '  my  fsither  shall  decide  for  us.     He  shall  choose.' 

*  That's  a  cold  answer  to  give  a  lover,'  said  Oswald,  offended. 

*  It  is  for  life,'  she  answered.  '  I  will  not  answer  lightly ;  I 
will  not  trust  myself  to  decide.' 

'  If  you  loved  me,  Naomi,  you  would  not  let  any  one  else  decide 
my  iSftte.' 

*  If  you  think  that  I  do  not  love  you  put  me  out  of  your  thoughts,' 
■he  answered,  with  a  little  touch  of  dignity.  She  was  thinking 
more  of  his  future  happiness  than  her  own.  Would  it  not  be  in- 
e£EabIe  bliss  to  be  his — to  belong  to  him  as  his  servant,  his  bond 
slave — how  much  more  as  his  equal  companion  and  helpmeet ! 

'  You  are  cold-hearted  and  cruel.' 

^  No,  Oswald,  I  am  trying  to  be  wise.  I  think  my  father  will 
answer  as  you  wish,  but  he  will  not  answer  rashly.  If  he  did  not 
think  it  for  your  welfare  that  we  should  be  married,  he  would  say 
no,  although  he  might  think  it  was  for  my  happiness.' 

*  It  is  hard  to  have  to  deal  with  such  good  people.  Any  other 
girl  than  you  would  have  answered  differently.' 

*  How  would  she  have  answered  ?'  asked  Naomi. 

'  Silently,  perhaps.  She  would  have  looked  up  in  my  face,  and 
our  lips  would  have  met  and  sealed  the  bond  between  us.  Our  first 
kiss  would  have  meant  for  ever  and  ever.  She  would  not  have 
preached  me  a  sermon  about  social  differences  and  my  future  wel- 
fare,' said  Oswald,  angered  by  his  sweetheart's  measured  replies. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  but  to  speak  the  word, 
and  she  would  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  accept  her  fate  as  submis- 
sively as  Esther  received  the  crown,  or  Ruth  gave  herself  to  Boaz. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  all  social  distinctions  and  descend 
to  the  level  of  Joshua  Haggard's  family,  but  he  expected  that  sacri- 
fice to  be  regarded  in  some  wise  as  a  favour. 

They  walked  on  slowly  and  in  silence  for  a  little  while,  and  there 
was  no  more  talk  of  the  sea-anemones.  Naomi  looked  at  the  shining 
pools  among  the  rocks  with  eyes  that  saw  not;  Oswald  gazed 
steadily  seaward. 

He  got  the  better  of  his  angry  feelings  after  a  little  while,  and 
was  ashamed  of  his  ill-temper. 

*  Forgive  me,  Naomi,  for  my  ungraciousness,'  he  said.  '  I  know 
that  you  are  one  of  the  noblest  of  women ;  but  there  is  a  leaven  of 
selfishness  in  man  that  makes  him  impatient  of  high  principles  when 
they  oppose  the  tide  of  his  passion.  You  are  good  and  unselfish 
and  true,  and  strong  as  a  rock.  You  are  not  like  Byron's  women, 
Naomi.  They  are  love  incarnate ;  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  or 
their  lover  at  the  shrine  of  love.     They  look  neither  backward  nor 
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forward ;  with  them  the  present  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  the  pre- 
sent is  love.  They  are  glorionsly  happy  for  a  little  while ;  tiien 
oome  despair  and  ruin,  and  they  die  untimely,  broken-hearted.  They 
are  not  made 

**  Through  years  or  moons  the  Inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth."  * 

*  Do  yon  want  me  to  be  like  that  ?'  asked  Naomi.  *  It  seems 
a  hard  destiny.' 

'  No,  Naomi ;  bnt  I  wish  yon  had  less  thoughtfulness  and  more 
feeling.' 

'Yon  have  not  sounded  the  depths  of  my  heart/  she  answered, 
with  her  grave  smile. 

'  No,  because  you  keep  its  treasures  too  closely  guarded.  Gome, 
dearest,  only  tell  me  that  you  love  me,  and  I  will  be  satisfied.' 

'  And  you  will  abide  by  my  father's  decision  ?' 

*  Yes,  for  I  cannot  beUeve  he  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  part  us.* 

*  Then  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart. 
You  have  changed  all  things  in  my  life.  I  used  to  have  great 
thoughts  of  doing  some  good  work,  far  away,  among  heathen  children 
in  strange  benighted  lands.  They  are  all  gone  now.  I  have  no 
thought — except  love  and  duty  to  my  father — that  does  not  belong 
to  you.* 

'  Bless  you,  Naomi,  for  that  sweet  confession.  I  fear  nothing 
now.  Your  father  would  have  parted  us  long  ago  if  he  had  meant 
to  part  us  ever.  I  am  content  to  abide  his  decision ;  but  I  wanted 
the  assurance  of  love  from  your  own  dear  lips.' 

Cheered  by  this  assurance  Oswald  was  very  happy  for  the  rest  of 
that  summer  afternoon,  and  the  tranquil  radiance  in  Naomi's  eyes 
told  of  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a  deeper,  joy.  They  wandered  on 
that  bright  shore,  and  made-believe  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
natural  history;  but  their  talk  drifted  away  from  jelly-fish  and  sea- 
weeds and  rosy- shining  shells,  to  vague  speculations  about  their  own 
future — Oswald  talking  of  what  he  would  do  for  CombhoUow  by  and 
by  when  the  Squire  should  sleep  with  bis  forefathers,  and  how  his 
brother  Arnold  would  come  back  and  live  with  them,  and  how  Naomi 
should  build  a  new  chapel  for  her  father  and  a  school  for  her  own  little 
flock,  and  the  grocery  business  should  be  handed  over  to  Jim  and 
aunt  Judith,  and  Joshua  should  have  more  leisure  for  his  duties  as 
preacher  and  teacher. 

*  And  you  will  never  be  ashamed  of  your  Methodist  wife  and 
your  Methodist  father-in-law,  Oswald  ?'  asked  Naomi  anxiously. 

*  Never,  dearest.  Shall  I  scorn  the  light  because  it  shines  from 
a  lamp  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  the  State  prescribes  ?  Who 
knows  that  I  shall  not  turn  Methodist  myself  some  day  ?  I  have 
learned  more  of  the  Gospel  in  your  father's  parlour  than  I  ever 
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learned  before  I  came  among  you,  and  have  been  more  moved  by 
his  sermons  than  by  the  sleepy  doctrinal  treatises  our  good  Ticar 
gives  us — a  weak  dilution  of  Tillotson  or  Blair.* 

The  westering  sun  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  look  for 
JameSy  and  to  think  of  getting  back  to  the  Traveller's  Rest,  where 
they  were  to  meet  Joshua  after  his  labours.  Oswald  looked  at  a 
large  white-&ced  watch  that  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  and  was 
not  the  most  reliable  of  timekeepers.  It  was  a  quarter  to  five; 
BO  they  walked  slowly  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  had  descended, 
and  climbed  the  devious  way  to  the  castle  rock,  where  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  James  seated  at  the  base  of  the  crag,  with 
the  basket  between  his  knees,  devouring  the  remains  of  the  pasty. 

'  Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself  all  the  afternoon,  Jim  ?' 
asked  Naomi. 

*  Ah,  I  daresay ;  a  deal  you've  looked  for  me.  Where  have  you 
been  all  the  afternoon  ?  down  on  the  beach  making  a  regular  pano- 
rama of  yourselves.  You  didn't  know  anybody  was  looking,  did 
you  ?  You  didn't  know  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  all  the  time 
enjoying  the  view.     Never  mind,  Naomi,  I  forgive  you.' 

'  We've  had  a  very  happy  aft^emoon,  Jim,  and  Naomi  has  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife — with  her  father's  consent.' 

Jim  clapped  his  hands,  and  performed  a  kind  of  war-dance  on 
the  little  bit  of  sunburnt  sward  at  the  foot  of  the  crag. 

*  I'm  so  glad,'  he  said.  *  Of  course  I  saw  what  was  coming — 
at  least  I  saw  that  you  and  Naomi  were  getting  very  fond  of  each 
other,  and  thought  you  were  the  right  sort,  and  wouldn't  be  ashamed 
to  marrv  a  gi'ocer's  daughter  if  you  loved  her  dearly — like  Caroline 
in  the  song,  who  married  the  sailor  bold.' 

And  Jim  began,  with  strong  Devonian  twang,  to  sing  the  opening 
verse  of  a  popular  ballad — 

'  CdkXoline  was  a  nobleman's  daughter/ 

Oswald  was  too  deep  in  love  just  now  to  be  struck  by  the  idea 
that  this  would  be  rather  an  inconvenient  brother-in-law ;  and  per- 
haps Jim  was  not  much  more  vulgar  thaa  boyhood  is  in  general. 

They  went  back  to  the  village  of  Rockmouth  through  the  valley, 
instead  of  taking  the  narrow  path  on  the  cliff,  and  there  was  some 
loitering  by  the  way  to  dig  fern-roots  from  the  interstices  of  a  low 
stone  wall.  It  was  a  pleasant  sauntering  walk ;  but  they  contrived 
to  reach  the  Traveller's  Rest  just  as  the  clock  struck  six.  Dobbin 
was  harnessed,  and  standing  patiently  before  the  door ;  Joshua 
Haggard  sat  in  the  porch  talking  to  a  little  group  of  men. 

He  showed  some  surprise  at  seeing  Oswald  with  his  children,  but 
greeted  him  with  hearty  friendliness.  Jim  stowed  away  the  empty 
basket,  Naomi  took  her  seat  in  the  chaise-cart  without  loss  of  time. 
Heme  the  Hunter  was  brought  out  of  his  stable,  and  the  little  party 
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started  on  the  return  jonmey.  Heme  curveting  beside  the  nesr 
wheel  of  the  cart,  while  his  master  talked  to  Naomi  and  her 
fjEtther. 

What  a  delightful  homeward  drive  that  was,  by  hill  and  dale, 
across  those  wide  rippling  commons,  where  the  yellow  gorse  looked 
pale  in  the  twilight ;  past  those  deep  and  silent  valleys,  where  a 
lonely  homestead  here  and  there  made  the  solitude  seem  more  in- 
tense ;  through  hamlets  that  had  a  sleepy  look  already,  as  if  half 
their  little  world  had  gone  to  bed  !  And  by  and  by  the  full  round 
harvest  moon  rose  yonder  above  the  sea,  and  steeped  all  this  &ii 
world  in  glory. 

Something  in  that  moonlight  splendour  moved  Oswald — as  Na- 
ture's deepest  beauties  are  apt  to  move  hearts  that  love — and  he 
leant  over  to  Naomi  and  clasped  her  hand ;  and  in  that  band-da^ 
it  seemed  to  both  as  if  they  locked  their  lives  for  ever. 

Oswald  had  an  interview  with  Joshua  Haggard  next  day,  and 
pleaded  his  cause  with  warmth  and  generous  feeling,  to  which  Naomi's 
father  responded  with  perfect  frankness. 

'  I  am  not  too  proud  to  confess  that  I  am  proud  of  your  choice,' 
he  said.  '  I  know  it  is  out  of  the  beaten  track  for  the  son  of  a  land- 
owner— a  man  of  old  family — to  marry  a  tradesman's  daughter.  If 
I  were  a  wholesale  trader  in  the  city  of  London,  and  had  made  t 
million  of  money,  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  I  know  that  hard 
things  will  be  said  of  such  a  marriage,  and  that  there  are  people 
who  will  slight  your  wife  if  you  are  not  wise  enough  to  keep  her  out 
of  their  way.  I  know  all  this,  Mr.  Pentreath ;  and  yet,  knowing 
also  that  here  are  two  fresh  unsullied  young  hearts  cleaving  to  each 
other  naturally  like  twin  hazel-nuts  in  the  same  shell,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  study  the  world's  opinion,  and  to  withhold  my  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  my  daughter.' 

*  I  know  you  would  not,*  cried  Oswald  impetuously. 

*  All  I  ask — and  that  I  insist  upon — is  that  this  marriage  shaD 
not  be  entered  upon  rashly;  that  you  shall  have  ample  time  to  know 
your  own  mind,  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  to  make 
sure  against  the  possibility  of  repentance.  You  are  both  young- 
Naomi  only  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood.  Give  me  your  promise 
that  you  will  think  no  more  of  marriage  for  the  next  two  years;  that 
in  all  your  communion  with  my  daughter  you  will  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  a  sober  friendship ;  that  there  shall  be  no  foolish  love- 
talk  between  you.  And  if  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  your  heart 
still  inclines  to  her,  if  you  still  believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  happi- 
ness of  both  that  you  should  marry,  I  will  freely  give  my  blessing 
on  your  union,  and  feel  that  I  have  wronged  no  man.' 

*  Those  are  somewhat  hard  conditions,  Mr.  Haggard,'  said  Os- 
wald, reduced  from  rapture  to  disappointment.     *  You  will  surely 
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allow  me  to  be  considered  Naomi's  affianced  husband  during  these 
two  years  of  probation  ?'  , 

'  Not  so,  Mr.  Pentreath.  You  will  be  welcome  here  as  the  friend 
of  the  household ;  but  I  will  sanction  no  engagement  between  you 
and  my  daughter  till  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  named.  I  ask  only 
for  your  promise  that  you  will  be  Naomi's  friend,  and  not  her  lover. 
I  think  I  can  trust  you :  I  know  that  I  can  trust  my  daughter.' 

'  I  would  submit  to  the  hardest  conditions  rather  than  be  parted 
from  Naomi/  replied  Oswald,  after  a  pause ;  '  and  I  know  that  she 
will  obey  you,  however  hard  your  decree.  It  must  be  so,  then,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Haggard.  I  will  say  no  word  to  Naomi  that  a  house- 
bold  friend  might  not  say;  I  will  forbear  from  all  talk  of  our  future; 
I  will  give  her  reverence  and  honour,  and  keep  all  sweeter  thoughts 
and  hopes  locked  in  my  heart.' 

*  There  is  my  hand  upon  it,  Oswald,'  said  Joshua,  calling  the 
Squire's  son  by  his  Christian  name  for  the  first  time.  *  You  shall 
be  like  a  son  of  the  house  henceforward.  And  now  let  me  ask  you 
a  question.    Has  your  father  any  idea  of  your  attachment  to  Naomi  ?' 

*  He  knows  that  I  have  spent  many  an  evening  in  your  house^ — 
I  have  never  kept  that  a  secret  from  him — and  I  think,  from  certain 
hints  and  innuendoes  of  his,  that  he  has  suspected  the  nature  of  the 
attraction  that  has  drawn  me  here  so  often.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  would  entertain  any  strong  objection  to  my  marriage  with  Naomi, 
and  if  he  did  object,  I  should  refuse  to  submit  to  his  arbitration  in 
this  matter.  He  has  not  been  so  tender  a  father  that  I  should  sacri- 
fice my  inclination  to  his  whims.' 

*  He  is  your  father,'  said  Joshua,  *  and  you  are  bound  to  obey 
him.' 

*Yes,  in  all  right  things.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
oppose  any  hindrance  to  my  free  choice  of  a  wife,  so  long  as  I  choose 
one  who  has  been  carefully  brought  up,  and  who  will  not  squander 
the  money  he  has  scraped  together.' 


Thibd  Sebtbs,  Vol.  VIII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVIII.  HH 


THE  ART  OF  LUXURY 


Thebe  is  a  luxury  of  the  senses  and  a  luxury  of  the  imagination. 
The  ancients — that  is,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Scriptural  races — 
understood  both  perfectly ;  but  our  direct  ancestors  did  not.     The 
ancients  began  with  their  cities,  making  them  by  their  magnifi- 
cence tempting  to  the  very  strangers  whom  they  pretended  to  ex- 
clude.    It  is  enough,  however,  to  name  Babylon,   Athens,  and 
Rome;  for  further  expatiation  would  give  an  historical  tinge  to 
that  which  is  designed  as  pure  philosophy.    For  the  same  reason  is 
rejected,  though  not  so  peremptorily,  that  volume  of  anecdote  which 
has  its  alpha  in  Cleopatra's  pearl,  and  its  omega  in  poor  Jack  eating 
a  five-pound  note  in  a  sandwich  at  Wapping.    Most  of  these  stories 
are  apocryphal,  and  they  do  not  represent  the  true  spirit  of  luxury. 
But,  in  order  that  a  subject  may  be  made  interesting,  it  is  essential 
to  take  all  the  traditions  with  it,  and  spill  the  grain  of  salt.     Let 
us  believe,  then,  in  everything  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell ;  in 
the  barbaric  indulgences  of  Nero,  Commodus,  Heliogabalns,  and 
the  un-CsBsaric  Osesars  :  for  they  are  quite  as  easy  to  comprehend  ai 
the  black  broth  of  Sparta,  and  the  boiled  peas  which  the  monks  of 
old   used  to  put  in  their  shoes.      How  much  is  this  world  the 
happier  for  doubting  whether  Apicius  ate  the  tongues  of  nightin- 
gales ;  that  LucuUus  sent  to  the  Danube  for  a  trout  when  he  dined 
cum  Liicullo ;  that  Sardanapalus  was  fanned  night  and  day  by  fifty 
virgins  ;  or  that  the  ladies  of  Lesbos  slept  on  roses  whose  perfome 
had  been  artificially  heightened  ?     What  should  we  do  for  illustra- 
tions to  dress  dull  topics  into  gaiety,  had  the  chroniclers  been  silent 
as  Syrian  bishops  upon  these  decorative  additions  to  history  ?    It 
is  very  pleasant  to  think  that  court  maidens  once  powdered  their 
hair  with  gold,  as  the  Merovingian  kings  most  certainly  powdered 
their  beards ;  that  a  famous  Venetian  gentleman,  who  afiected  rather 
than  felt  a  love  of  the  arts,  had  his  pictures  uncovered  one  by  one 
to  the  sound  of  slow  music,  like  a  murder  on  the  stage  ;  that  Lord 
Berkeley's  shaving-basin  was  of  solid  silver — as  why  should  it  not 
be,  any  more  than  of  electro-plate  ? — that  Queen  Elizabeth's  night- 
cap was  wrought  with  gilded  silk ;  that  water  was  filtered  through 
gold-dust,  not  a  century  ago,  by  the  Sybarites  of  Chili,  as  is  gravely 
attested  by  Seiior  Techo ;  that  men,  according  to  Rabelais,  who  is 
fortified  by  the  authority  of  Montluc,  drank  hippocras  as  a  morning 
draught,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  dinner  and  supper  on  the 
same  day.     '  See  that  the  powder  I  use  bo  rich  in  cassia,'  cries  the 
polished  gentleman  in  Middleton's  play  to  the  valet  whom  he  has 
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just '  kicked  down  stairs.  Did  not  the  confectioners  celebrated  in 
Featley's  Mystica  mix  gold  particles  with  their  pastry,  and  were 
they  one  iota  less  absurd  than  our  connoisseurs  in  eau  d'or  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  every  generation  will  have  its  Capua,  whether  on  the 
Yoltumo  or  at  Trouville,  and  luxury  after  all  is  a  mere  affair  of 
fashion.  Marc  Antony's  daughter  in  our  age  might  not  make  the 
lampreys  in  her  fish-pond  wear  ear-rings,  though  the  statement  is 
doubted  by  the  critical  Bayle  and  even  the  credulous  Pliny ;  yet 
she  would  probably  change  her  dress  five  times  a  day  at  Biarritz,  as 
do  the  Parisian  graces  bom,  not  of  divine  sea-foam,  but  of  that 
other  froth  called  agiotage.  We  do  not  wear  waistcoats  painted 
with  scenes  from  Watteau,  or  warm  idealisations  from  Brantome, 
as  did  the  coxcombs  of  the  ancienne  noblesse ;  neither  do  we  truss 
up  our  horses'  tails  with  gold  and  silver,  but  we  cockade  the  creatures 
until  they  become  unendurably  vain— more  of  their  adornments 
than  of  their  beauty,  which  is  a  common  case  ;  and  the  first  necessity 
of  an  '  Ulster,'  the  tailors  assure  us,  is  that  it  should  be  '  impressive.' 
Our  girls  do  not  bathe  in  blood  ;  but  the  trade  in  '  balms'  exhibits 
a  considerable  hankering  after  artificial  beauty.  A  man  now  who 
should  be  seen  with  a  mirror  in  his  hat,  or  a  woman  with  one  on 
her  breast,  would  be  pitied  as  a  lunatic ;  yet  these  were  contem- 
porary follies  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson. 

Can  we  lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  however,  fearless  of 
the  smygmograph — the  successor  of  the  Bosicrucian  opal  as  a 
detective  agent — and  say,  in  denial  of  Leigh  Hunt,  that  *  Heaven 
loves  colour*  less  than  formerly;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  re- 
joice less  in  ornament  ?  Why,  we  lavish  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year  upon  articles  de  Paris  alone,  and  the  French  spend  more. 
It  is  now  jewels;  it  was  once  lace:  the  sentiment  is  the  same. 
When  Madame  de  Puisseau  squandered  20,000Z.  in  as  many 
months  on  Genoa  point,  she  did  no  more  than  carry  on  the  tale 
begun  by  the  grand  embroiderer  Aholiab,  and  handed  down  by 
Penelope.  There  is  not  much  difference  of  idea  between  a  dish  of 
singing  birds  and  one  of  cocks'  combs ;  between  Lord  Westmoreland's 
peas  at  a  guinea  each  and  pines,  pears,  or  strawberries  out  of 
season ;  between  Brummel's  coats  and  the  rage  for  Savile-row. 
Plainly  speaking,  there  is  not  so  much  of  luxury,  properly  so  called, 
as  of  ostentation  in  all  this.  You  may  eat  Pompadours  with  cream 
in  December  at  the  Trois  Freres,  and  they  shall  not  match  the  wild 
growths  in  June  of  the  woods  about  Auteuil  before  the  German 
conquerors  burned  them.  The  object  is,  like  that  of  a  Russian  when 
he  sets  up  his  carriage,  to  excite  surprise,  emulation,  perhaps  envy. 
Would  you,  dear  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  flirt  forth  alone  every 
three  hours,  freshly  arrayed,  as  if  you  were  a  public  entertainer,  and 
dealt  with  the  spangle  and  muslin  merchants  of  Bow-street  ?  There 
is  one  luxury  of  pride  and  self-flattery ;  another  to  aaUaf^  tti^  ^YC^' 
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tite,  and  generally  to  please  the  senses.  It  was  against  both  tiiai 
Navanlt  de  Bnffon  directed,  without  the  smallest  effect,  his  satire 
against  the  Tnrcorets  of  his  time.  The  majority  was  not  with  him, 
any  more  than  with  Charles  James  Fox  as  against  Baron  Grimm, 
who  recognised  some  valae  in  these  follies,  as  being,  in  their 
degree,  the  nurses  of  civilisation,  and  there  is  not  a  little  of  human 
nature  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Assuredly  the  arts  have  prospered 
through  the  taste  for  splendour. 

The  pledge  not  to  talk  about  things  classical  must  be  strictly 
kept,   or   a   persuasive   plea   in  favour   of  elegance  and  richness 
would  be  made  by  '  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  great- 
ness that  was  Rome;'  but  one  thought  of  the  Medici  invokes  a 
pageant  of  marble  and  bronze  which,  as  La  Bruyere  indignantly 
says,  soon  became  to  be  infectious  among  the  middle  classes,  and 
led   to   base   imitations,    so   that   society   was  surrounded   by  a 
circle   of  diluted  brilliance,  enough  to  make  an   atmosphere   for 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  of  false  parures,  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds, 
such  as  would  have  sickened  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  or 
M.  de  Grammont,  who  appreciated  only  splendours  like  those  sur- 
rounding the  seventh  Charles,  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  the  third  Heniy, 
that  soft  and  Sapphic  king,  the  Marquise  de  Montespan,  and  the 
commoner  Nicholas  Fouquet,   whoso  expenditure  was  more  than 
royal.     We,  repines  De  Grammont,  bestow  less  on  enjoyment,  and 
more  on  speculation ;  we  do  not  use  our  money — we  throw  it  out 
of  the  window.     And  Richelieu  was  of  a  similar  opinion  in  this 
respect,  though  the  court  of  the  Louis  was  too  stilted  to  be  philo- 
sophically luxurious ;  but  a  stately  luxury  is  better  than  an  insane 
one,  like  that  of  Madame  Recamier,  with  her  gilt  bed,  curtains  of 
Alen9on   lace  lined  with  rose-coloured  satin,    borders  of  honey- 
suckle renewed  each  hour,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Babylonian  vanity. 
Not  but  that  Madame  Recamier  has  her  posterity  still  living.     We 
might  post  every  wall  with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  the  sarcasms 
of  Jugurtha,  and  fail  to  make  a  convert.     That  abject  rhymester 
Withers  thought  he  had  out-Juvenalled  Juvenal,  and  was  laughed 
at.     There  is  a  legend  in  the  East  which  sets  forth  that  the  human 
head  was  originally  compounded  of  peacocks*  tails ;  and  truly,  what 
with  fashion,  which  is  often  uncomfortable,  and  luxury,  which  is 
not  always  luxurious,  some  sense  may  be  perceived  in  the  sugges- 
tion.    The  two,  of  course,  are  twins ;  or,  if  there  be  a  difference, 
I  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  individual  who  was  asked  in  what  way 
the  Anabaptists  and  the  Baptists  differed — '  Just  as  Irish  whisky 
does  from  Scotch.'     Ben  Jonson  fancied  he  could  make  perfumes 
obnoxious ;  but  Marston's  poem  gloried  still  in  *  lawn  sheets  per- 
fumed with  violets* — those  Athenian  flowers  that  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  type  of  sweetness ;  so  much  so,  that  the  veriest  diUttantU 
of  sensuality  have  turned  them  to  account.    Talk  of  not  painting  the 
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lily !  Why,  as  is  averred  by  Montaigne,  the  epicnies  of  his  time 
planted  onions  near  their  violets,  and  me  under  their  rose-bushes, 
to  enrich  their  scent ;  and  this  was  luxury  in  its  most  subtle  and 
delicate  form,  just  as  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  blended  musk  with 
the  mortar  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  sacred  buildings. 
In  vain  is  all  rebuke.  '  French  cooks,'  thus  laments  the  dramatist 
Ford,  '  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  luxurious  establishment.'  '  Woe 
the  time!'  exclaim  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  '  they  must  now  have 
day-beds  in  all  chambers  !'  '  Before  my  master  got  his  wealth,' 
deplores  a  servant,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  Leporello, 
*  his  family  fed  on  roots  and  livers,  and  necks  of  beef  on  Sundays.' 
As  for  the  French  and  Italians  of  that  intemperate  epoch,  ^  they 
dress  in  silk  and  satin,  and  dish  no  meat  but  in  silver.'  ^  My 
young  girls  in  buffin  gowns  and  green  aprons  !'  is  the  ejaculation  of 
Massinger's  heavy  father  :  *  tear  them  off!'  The  City  knight  had 
a  very  downright  way  of  dealing  with  these  children  of  Vanity  Fair  ; 
for — '  My  chambermaid  putting  a  little  saffiron  in  her  starch,  I  most 
unhesitatingly  broke  her  head.'  Happily,  mankind  has  not  every- 
where, or  at  all  times,  cherished  so  sumptuary  a  spirit  as  that  of 
'  blind  old  Dandolo,'  who  denounced  the  wife  of  a  Doge  for  setting 
silver  forks  on  the  table.  'Why  could  she  not  eat  with  her 
fingers  ?'  He  declared  her  to  be  under  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
for  this  impiety,  and  to  have  committed  '  a  crime  against  nature.' 
Nevertheless,  forks  have  come  in,  even  among  the  barbarians  from 
whom  Dandolo  wrested  the  trident  of  the  seas  at  Lepanto. 

Other  moralists  have  been  equally  unsuccessful — as  those  who 
declaimed  against  the  substitution  of  chimneyed  fireplaces  for  blind 
hearths,  and  against  the  innovation  of  soft  beds  in  place  of  paillasses. 
When  oranges  were  first  eaten  in  Germany,  they  were  preached  at 
by  Ulrich  von  Hutten  as  'refinements  full  of  danger,*  and  their  im- 
porters were  blamed  for  encouraging  useless  appetites.  We  can 
understand  Zalucus  prohibiting  gold  rings  and  taifeta ;  but  why  did 
tobacco  excite  such  bitterness  that  it  might  almost  have  been  taken 
for  a  religion  ?  A  sultan  of  1610,  in  the  very  land  of  the  chibouque, 
ordered  every  smoker  to  be  led  along  the  streets  with  a  pipe  stuck 
through  his  nose.  Michael  Romanofi*  of  Russia  forbade  the  prac- 
tice on  pain  of  death  or  mutilation  of  the  countenance.  The  eighth 
Pope  Urban,  in  1624,  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  all 
who  took  the  unholy  weed  to  church.  The  twelfth  Innocent,  seventy 
years  later,  revived  this  edict;  which,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say,  was 
partly  due  to  a  sense  of  decency,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  both 
the  edifice  and  the  congregation  might  be  exposed  by  reckless 
smokers.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  decrees 
against  coSee,  issued  in  England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and,  once 
more,  Turkey.  Under  Sultan  Murad,  any  Turk  who  drank  a  drop 
of  that  which  all  Turks  drink  several  times  a  day  (allowing  intervals 
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for  rice-brandj)  was  liable  to  be  hanged.  Well,  is  wine  aluxnry? 
Is  it  luxariouB,  or  merely  extravagant,  to  drink  it  at  three  gnineas 
a  bottle,  or  a  guinea  a  glass,  as  that  Oerman  imposture  used  to  be 
paid  for  by  American  tourists  ?  And  here  let  it  be  observed  that 
America  is  not  luxurious — it  is  only  prodigal,  like  those  slave- 
owners of  Barbadoes  in  the  olden  time,  whose  coats  were  '  daubed 
and  loaded  with  gold  that  could  scarcely  be  borne.'  The  same,  to 
be  brief,  may  be  said  of  the  Colonies,  where  money,  like  love,  is 
easier  to  gain  than  to  keep.  Seneca  considered  it  advisable  for  a 
man  to  get  intoxicated  now  and  then ;  but  his  disciples  ever  since 
have  taken  him  too  much  at  his  word,  though  in  different  ways. 
Hull,  in  his  Select  Letters,  relates  how  a  party  of  five,  being  re- 
solved to  dine  at  White'd,  agreed,  as  an  experiment,  to  see  how  much 
they  could  spend  upon  actual  eating  and  drinking.  To  their  dis- 
gust, the  total  came  to  only  101.  a  man.  In  revenge  upon  themselves 
they  took  to  dice  in  fashionable  quarters,  and  each  lost  300Z., 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  satisfactory.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  some  such  ambition  animated  the  once  famous  dinners  at  Rich- 
mond and  Greenwich,  or  suppers  at  St.  Germains  and  Vauxhall; 
for  these  are  among  the  luxuries  of  a  particular  class.  Then  beer? 
Is  it  a  necessity,  or  the  reverse  ?  *  There's  heresy  in  hops,'  says 
Beaumont.  On  the  other  hand,  *  0  ale,  ah  alendo,  thou  liquor  of 
life  !'  says  the  old  song.  Is  a  carriage  ?  *  0  pride  of  women  !  coaches 
are  too  common  !'  we  have  it  in  Massinger ;  but  it  was  a  man — the 
Duke  of  Buckingham — who  introduced  the  coach-and-six  and  the 
sedan-chair.  The  French  nobles  hated  to  see  the  hourgeoisk 
riding  in  any  vehicle  whatever,  and  similar  jealousies  existed  with 
regard  to  costume  and  ornament.  It  was  a  happy  notion  of  our  third 
Edward  that  no  man  should  wear  gold,  silver,  or  silk  until  he  was 
a  hundred  years  old,  all  younger  being  left  in  *  the  happy  simplicity 
of  the  brute  ;'  but,  again,  the  ordinance  failed  in  England  as  ia 
France,  as  it  would  fail  now,  no  matter  what  crusade  were  preached 
against  castles  and  chateaux,  palaces  and  parks,  wine-cellars,  plate, 
upholstery,  liveries,  and  servants — of  whom  people  are  as  proud  as 
the  Romans  were  of  their  slaves,  the  luxury  of  both  being  idle- 
ness. *  The  more  you  ring,  the  more  I  won*t  come,'  expresses  the 
American  idea  upon  this  subject.  Thus  society,  like  a  crayfish, 
gets  rid  of  one  habit  only  to  adopt  another,  and  is  yet  far  from 
having  found  out  all  it  wants.  The  early  Romans  had  purple,  and 
no  fine  linen  ;  the  French  had  velvet,  and  not  a  yard  of  calico;  they 
would  have  given  a  roll  of  brocade  for  a  bale  of  cotton.  Half  of  our 
necessities  would  have  been  luxuries  to  our  ancestors — mirrors, 
clocks,  carpets  instead  of  rushes  or  sand,  furs,  glazed  windows,  easy 
furniture,  paper-liangings,  silk,  soap,  tea,  coffee,  not  to  spe^  of 
modern  fireplaces  and  gas.  But  vanity  had  its  luxuries  in  all  ages, 
and  *  the  fair -haired  girl  with  the  fair -haired  temper'  dehghted 
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long  ago  in  the  chignon.  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  damsels  who 
wore  Levite  robes  and  '  enormous  encumbrances  of  the  head ;' 
concerning  which  might  be  repeated,  were  it  not  for  the  spoiling  of 
about  as  expressive  an  utterance  as  was  ever  breathed,  of  the  joung 
girl  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  when  looking  at  Westminster  Abbey 
— *  Did  man  make  it,  or  was  it  put  there  ?' 

And  this  passion  is  rarely,  in  spite  of  Puritans  and  Quakers, 
abated  by  circumstances.  During  the  wars  of  England  with 
France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  prodigaUty  of  the  seigneurs, 
notwithstanding  their  heavy  burdens,  knew  no  bounds.  The  Re- 
volution simply  aggravated  the  feverish  love  of  luxury.  To-day  was 
scarcely  certain ;  to-morrow  lay  blank  before  the  world.  Pleasures 
easily  attained  were  as  rapidly  enjoyed.  Carpe  diem.  Elegance  and 
grossness,  coarseness  and  delicacy,  were  yoked  to  the  same  chariot. 
The  house  of  Talma  the  actor,  who  played  to  '  a  pit  full  of  kings,' 
was  another  Hotel  de  RambouiUet  in  its  way,  crowded  with  objects 
of  art  and  beauty ;  dancing,  music,  and  song-feasts  were  incessant ; 
the  reign  of  speculation,  the  fury  for  assignats,  outvied  each  other, 
and  shameless  gamblers  were  the  favourites  of  society.  There 
was  nothing  in  all  this  of  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a 
long  peace.  The  world  was  at  war.  Yet  the  theatres  overflowed 
every  night.  Neither  actor  nor  actress  had  a  holiday,  except  one 
was  wanted  to  keep  an  engagement  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  The 
Fran^ais  and  the  Opera  were  shut  during  only  a  very  few  nights  of 
the  Terror.  The  men  of  the  Gironde  and  the  men  of  the  Mountain 
went  alike  to  hear  their  favourite  singers,  to  crown  their  favourite 
dancers.  Danton  had  his  box,  and  the  *  sea-green'  himself  was 
scarcely  less  a  voluptuary  than  Lohispal  or  D'Aguesseau,  cynics 
though  all  of  them  afiected  to  be.  There  was  none  of  the  feudal 
gluttony  among  them,  it  is  true ;  but  their  conduct  went  a  very 
little  way  towards  vindicating  the  epigram  that  Pleasure  is  the  Sister 
of  Peace.  If  we  must  make  epigrams,  let  us  rather  say  it  is  the 
Daughter  of  Excitement.  The  Republic  held  its  own  court  and 
wore  its  own  crown.  And  Luxury,  too,  has  descended  into  the 
tombs  of  men,  as  though  Christian  kings  and  queens  had  been 
Tartar  or  Red  Indian  chiefs.  In  the  regal  tombs  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  were  found  priceless  crowns  of  enamel  and 
solid  gold  ;  in  the  coffin  of  Charles  V.  one  of  silver-gilt  encrusted 
with  jewels,  with  a  life-size  hand  of  silver  grasping  a  sceptre  of 
the  same  substance  richly  gilt;  in  that  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon, 
golden  rings  and  bracelets  and  gem -embroidered  shoes ;  Louis  XIII. 
gave  up  from  his  grave  a  costly  diadem,  which  was  taken  to  the 
mint  and  coined  into  money,  or  set  into  saleable  jewelry.  *  To  as 
good  an  end  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead.*  As  much  almost  might  be 
said  of  the  living,  or  a  good  many  among  them. 

HORACE  ST.  JOHN. 
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*  The  stream  of  life  sets  in  at  Charing-cross/  was  an  often-quoted 
saying  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  an  inhabitant  of  or  a  sojourner 
in  Berlin  may,  by  altering  the  names  of  the  street,  justly  make  the 
same  remark  when  he  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Friedrichs-Strasse 
and  Unter  den  Linden,  looking  down  upon  the  busy  life  in  the  latter 
magnificent  thoroughfare,  the  only  'Boulevard'  the  German  capital 
can  boast  of.  There  is,  indeed,  at  all  times  of  the.  day,  but  especially 
in  the  evening,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  belonging  to  all 
classes  of  the  population  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  like  to  congre- 
gate here.  An  apparently  endless  stream  of  carriages  and  vehicles 
of  every  kind  pass  by  on  their  way  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Unter  den  Linden  and  in  the  vicinity  you  find  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  existing  in  Berlin.  There  are  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  the  University,  the  ancient  *  Zeughaus*  (Ar- 
senal), the  new  Museum,  the  old  Royal  Castle,  the  Royal  Opera- 
house,  and  the  Cathedral,  not  to  mention  a  large  number  of  palatial 
private  houses. 

But  they  do  not  interest  us  now;  for  we  wish  to  approach  the 
Opera-house,  where,  on  our  arrival,  we  are  surrounded  by  some  men 
of  oily  aspect,  hook-nosed  and  large-whiskered,  who  offer  us  opera- 
tickets  at  double  and  treble  their  original  price.  But  happily  wc 
are  already  in  possession  of  our  tickets,  and  therefore  able  to  scorn 
the  advances  of  the  seedy  harpies.  Let  us  enter.  Our  scats  are  in 
the  pit,  which  is  considered  quite  aristocratic  in  Germany. 

We  will  not  describe  the  beauties  of  the  house,  but  give  the 
reader  a  few  particulars  about  this  temple  of  the  Muses. 

The  Opera-house  as  well  as  the  Schauspielhaus,  of  which  more 
anon,  are  the  property  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  consequently 
managed  in  his  name.  High  as  the  prices  of  admission  are,  at 
least  high  to  German  notions,  the  royal  enterprise  does  not  pay,  so 
that  the  monarch  has  to  grant  a  yearly  subsidy  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  his  private  purse.  English  people  will  be  J  a 
little  surprised  at  this,  considering  that  in  their  country  theatrical 
concerns  are  never  managed  by  royalty;  but  in  Germany  things  are 
very  different  from  what  they  are  in  England. 

Prices  of  admission  in  general  are  comparatively  low,  Prussia 
being  after  all  not  a  rich  country,  so  that  no  private  manager  could 
do  what  an  official  supported  by  the  royal  subvention  is  able  to. 

The  patrons  of  the  royal  theatres  are,  of  course,  the  best-situ- 
ated people  in  Berlin — the  upper  ten  and  the  rich  bourgeoisie,  who 
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are  no  less  fond  of  the  '  ballet'  (which  is  cultivated  with  great  care) 
than  the  sons  of  Mars  and  the  old  habitues  of  the  roit^  class. 

In  consideration  of  this  fondness  for  the  'ballet/ it  is  put  on  the 
stage  with  great  magnificence;  and  the  only  complaint  the  last- 
mentioned  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  o(  making  is  to  the  efiect  that 
the  majority  of  the  ballet-girls  are  long  out  of  their  teens.  They  are 
frequently  unkind  enough  to  call  these  poor  women  the  *  old  garde.' 

On  looking  round  the  really  fine  place,  we  have  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  judge  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  society  of  the  capital. 
There  are  the  king,  the  princes  and  princesses,  the  court,  the 
ambassadors,  some  of  the  ministers,  the  generals  and  other  high 
dignitaries,  to  be  observed  in  the  stalls  of  the  first  and  second  gal- 
leries ;  whilst  in  the  pit,  the  representatives  of  the  large  floating 
population  of  rich  nobodies,  of  art,  literature,  and  commerce  are  to  be 
seen — the  latter  category  containing  to  a  large  extent  members  of 
the  Hebrew  persuasion. 

A  foreigner,  struck  by  the  presence  of  the  military  everywhere, 
will  wonder  at  the  absence  of  ofiBcers  in  the  pit  and  second  gallery ; 
but  the  reason  is  very  simple — no  officer  is  permitted  to  occupy  any 
other  seat  than  one  in  the  first  gallery.  As  the  majority  of  these 
gallant  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  millionaires,  they  are  thus  virtually 
debarred  from  visiting  the  opera,  unless  they  run  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing in  '  mufti,'  which  is  heavily  punished  unless  they  are  on  leave. 

Turning  to  the  artists,  you  will  find  many  very  fair  singers,  some 
of  European  fame.  The  orchestra  is  excellent,  the  appointments  are 
magnificent,  and  the  dresses  artistic  ;  in  short,  the  Berlin  opera  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  in  Germany,  and  certainly  twenty  times  more 
popular  than  the  drama,  which  is  located  in  another  fine  building, 
the  Schauspielhaus.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  royal  theatres 
your  fair  readers  will  be  a  little  surprised  at — no  full  dress  is  required. 
As  long  as  you  are  respectably  dressed,  no  Cerberus  will  turn  you 
from  the  doors,  which  open  at  half-past  six  o*clock  and  close  at  ten. 

As  I  said  before,  the  drama  is  not  so  popular  as  the  opera,  and 
many  are  the  voices  that  proclaim  the  decline  of  the  German  drama, 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Some  competent  authorities  will  scarcely  admit 
that  we  have  ever  seen  its  height,  and  maintain  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  education  and  culture  we  boast  of,  a  materialistic  taste  in  that 
branch  of  art  is  ruining  our  drama.  That  this  is  quite  true  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit ;  still,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion  of 
its  sinking  influence.     The  causes  are  manifold. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  first  kings  of  Prussia  the  German  drama 
can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  existed ;  and  under  the  rule  of  King 
Frederick  the  Second,  sumamed  the  *  Great' — who,  as  is  well  known, 
preferred  French  literature  to  German,  and  who  even  spoke  French 
better  than  his  mother  tongue — the  German  drama  received  no  en- 
couragement from  the   monarchy   and  therefore  found  less  favour 
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even  with  the  public  than  it  deserved.  The  best  proof  of  the  tnith 
of  this  assertion  is,  that  even  Lessing's  works  got  the  cold  shoulder 
from  the  king,  and  were  only  acted  by  a  wandering  troupe. 

Better  times  came  for  tiiis  neglected  child  of  poesy  when  the 
national  theatre  in  Berlin  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  court 
theatre,  and  when  IfiSand  in  1796  took  the  reins  of  management  in 
hand.  But  although  he  certainly  did  his  best,  the  public — spoilt  by 
the  magnificent '  get  up*  of  operas — did  not  sufSciently  value  his  endea- 
vours to  bring  the  best  works  of  their  greatest  dramatists  before  them. 

So  the  sad  but  true  fact  that  Schiller's  plays  were  harshly  and 
unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  critics  of  that  time  will  scarcely  cause 
surprise.  After  Iffland*s  reign  no  commoner  was  thought  worthy 
to  manage  the  royal  theatres,  only  noblemen  dared  wield  the 
sceptre.  The  present '  intendant'  has  been  an  officer  in  the  guards. 
The  question  whether  any  one  but  an  actor  would  be  qualified,  will 
be  answered  by  the  profession  in  but  one  way,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  their  favour.  Some  adherents  of  the  upper  ten  maintain 
that  the  office  of  manager  has  been  dignified  by  the  appointment  of  a 
gentleman  of  rank ;  but  whatever  the  office  may  have  gained,  the 
respect  for  the  histrionic  profession  has  very  little  increased  since 
the  time  actors  were  mostly  ridiculed,  despised,  and  looked  down 
upon  even  by  the  lowest  citizen. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  actors  are,  even  in  our  time,  not  fully 
emancipated.  In  theory  they  are,  but  certainly  not  in  practice — at 
least  not  in  Germany.  Sincerely  as  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be 
deplored,  it  will  always  remain  pretty  much  the  same.  It  is  perhaps 
but  natural,  as  artists  occupy  an  exceptional  position  in  life ;  they 
mostly  live  and  cannot  help  living  in  the  society  of  members  of  their 
calling,  and  as  they,  depending  on  the  favour  of  the  public,  will  often 
do  almost  anything  to  gain  that  favour,  they  naturally  show  a  passion, 
conceit,  envy,  and  hatred  that  is  no  edifying  spectacle,  and  makes 
people  distrust  them  perhaps  more  than  is  justified.  Still  the  result 
is  plain  :  actors  will  not  be  received  in  really  good  society,  least  of 
all  in  Berlin.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  in  the  country,  but 
even  there  they  are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  north  of  the  Fatherland  people  are  very  chary  of  their 
applause.  The  German  of  that  part  is  extremely  fond  of  criticis- 
ing; but  the  cultivated  part  of  the  audience  are,  if  severe  judges, 
just  ones.  The  north  German  does  not  express  his  opinion  very 
quickly.  His  temperament  is  cooler  than  is  the  case  with  the  south 
German,  and  his  mind  operates  slower,  especially  when  his  feehng 
or  fancy  is  appealed  to.  Yet  they  can  be  roused,  and  when  that 
comes  to  pass  they  are  strongly  roused,  and  express  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. Then,  I  think,  I  ought  to  say  that  nowhere  is  a  really 
good  well-acted  play  so  justly  appreciated  as  in  North  Germany, 
where  Shakespeare's  plays  are  very  popular ;  Ilom^o  and  Juliet  is 
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a  fftYOiirite  with  most  Germans,  the  part  of  Romeo  has  even  been 
played  by  a  celebrated  actress. 

There  are  several  court  theatres  in  Pmssia — at  Hanover,  Cas- 
sel,  and  Wiesbaden,  the  former  residences  of  princes  that  were  de- 
posed by  Prussia  after  the  war  in  1866.  Their  being  kept  up  is  a 
concession  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  residences,  which  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  loss  of 
their  theatre,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  the  loss  of  their  sub- 
Tention.  At  the  head  of  these  theatres  is  the  '  intendant'  of  the 
royal  theatres  at  Berlin,  who  supervises  everything  concerning  en- 
gagements and  so  forth.  The  civil  list  of  the  King  of  Prussia  i& 
thereby  heavily  saddled;  but  it  is  a  wise  maxim  to  keep  up  something 
like  princely  state  to  satisfy  the  public  taste  and  somewhat  quiet  the 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  that  are  still  yearning  for  the 
return  of  their  former  sovereigns. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  private  theatres  at 
Berlin.  At  present  there  are  sixteen  of  them,  some  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  bad  times  that  prevail  now  in  Germany  in  spite  of 
the  war  contribution  received  &om  France.  The  leading  theatre  is 
the  Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt,  where  modem  dramas,  light  operas, 
Ofiknbach*s  burlesques,  &c.  are  performed.  Its  supporters  belong 
chiefly  to  the  middle  classes,  but  of  course  the  admirers  of  'La 
Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein'  are  to  be  found  among  all  classes. 

Next  is  to  be  mentioned  the  Victoria  Theatre,  a  large  hand- 
some house  where  spectacular  plays — with  a  plentiful  show  of  leg 
— are  produced,  but  which  nevertheless  leads  a  precarious  life,  and 
has  since  its  opening  undergone  strange  vicissitudes. 

KrolFs  Theatre  is  the  resort  of  all  those  that  wish  to  while 
away  a  few  pleasant  hours  in  a  fine  place  listening  to  good  music, 
or  promenading  on  fine  days  in  a  beautiful  garden,  where  they  may 
admire  the  fashionable  beauties  and  gaze  upon  the  lions  of  Berlin. 

The  burlesque  pure  and  simple  has  found  a  home  at  Wallner's 
Theatre,  where  this  particular  dramatic  food  is  placed  before  the 
audience  in  its  most  approved  form.  There  the  young  members  of 
the  commercial  community,  the  swell  of  the  counter  and  ofiBce,  love 
to  assemble,  to  joke,  to  laagh,  and  to  criticise  in  true  Berlin  style, 
thereby  making  themselves  often  more  conspicuous  than  is  even  ex- 
pected of  that  lively  gentry. 

The  *  couplets*  of  the  '  Posse*  are  very  often  the  cause  of  its 
success,  as  they  not  unfrequently  contain  some  satirical  allusion  to 
political  or  municipal  affairs  which,  having  escaped  the  police-censor, 
never  fails  to  bring  down  the  house. 

The  Residenz  Theatre  strains  every  nerve  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  better  middle  classes  and  the  upper  ten  without  making  much 
ground. 

The  rest  of  these  places  of  public  entertainment  may  be  ^ass^d 
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over ;  they  cater  for  that  large  class  of  people  who  are  satisfied  with 
anything  strong  and  horrible  in  the  shape  of  dramatic  interest.  The 
small  private  theatres  in  the  Fatherland  lead,  as  they  do  in  all 
countries,  a  very  precarious  life ;  wandering  troupes  have  in  most 
cases  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  artistically-inclined  country  people. 

A  very  pleasant  institution  is  the  German  Summer  Theatre, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  that  deserves  the  name. 
In  cities  that  have  a  standing  theatre  it  is  generally  attached  to  the 
same,  and  the  company  of  the  latter  plays  in  it.  But  where  such 
does  not  exist,  a  wandering  troupe  will  establish  itself  in  some  airy 
building,  often  built  for  the  purpose,  and  delight  the  weary  citizen 
suffering  from  dust  and  heat  by  its  rather  inferior  playing:  but 
people  are  not  so  severely  critical  during  the  performances.  The 
pauses  between  the  acts  are  enlivened  by  eating  and  drinking  and 
generally  enjoying  oneself.  Operettas,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  low 
burlesques  are  the  sometimes  rather  mixed  food  these  strolling 
players  put  before  their  patrons. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  larger  private  theatres  in  the  more 
important  provincial  towns.  In  the  front  rank  is  to  be  placed 
Leipzig,  which  has  a  good  drama  and  opera  in  two  houses,  and 
where  some  of  the  best  German  actors  draw  large  audiences.  The 
opera  is  not  so  well  represented  on  account  of  the  very  high  salaries 
great  singers  demand,  and,  what  is  more,  get  at  the  court  theatres. 
Next  to  Leipzig  stands  Hamburg ;  that  is  followed  by  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  where  both  drama  and  opera  are  very  good,  the  great 
number  of  rich  inhabitants  supporting  their  theatre.  Mannheim  is 
also  to  be  noted,  and  has  an  additional  interest  to  admirers  of 
Schiller,  whose  early  plays  were  acted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
boards  of  this  theatre. 

The  small  court  theatres  play  an  important  part  in  theatrical  life 
in  Germany.  Each  petty  king  or  prince  has  his  own  theatre,  and 
sometimes  a  very  good  one,  considering  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
Such  a  theatre  is  well  supported  by  the  well-to-do  classes  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Honoratioren  taking  a  special  interest  in  all  thai 
relates  to  their  Hoftheater. 

It  is  a  kind  of  distinction,  of  separation  from  the  vulgar  herd,  if 
you  can  boast  of  possessing  a  seat  (by  subscription  of  course) ;  you 
are  conscious  of  being  thereby  at  least  in  society,  if  you  are  not  of 
society.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  respectable  person  to  get  a  sub- 
scription ticket,  which  contains  tickets  for  sixteen  nights,  and  costs 
about  thirty  shillings  in  the  pit.  But  do  not  think  that  even  well- 
to-do  families  keep  this  for  themselves;  0  no,  they  know  better  than 
that.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  divide  that  costly  seat  with  one 
or  two  friends,  changing  every  second  or  third  night.  By  this  system 
it  very  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  lady  to  see  all  the  operas  ;  whilst 
the  other  one  has  the  happiness  of  enjoying  all  the  dramas,  which, 
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as  I  said  before,  are  less  valued  than  the  former.  As  some  ladies 
keep  strictly  to  their  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the  tickets  on 
the  nights  allowed  to  them,  many  an  enmity  is  caused  thereby.  The 
ticket  is  valued  the  highest  on  the  king's  birthday,  when  everybody 
wishes  to  be  in  the  house  to  show  his  or  her  deep  sense  of  loyalty. 
Family  gatherings  being  scarce  in  the  middle  and  even  higher  classes 
in  South  Germany,  the  theatre  is  all  day  looked  forward  to,  as  the 
only  place  of  recreation  and  a  kind  of  mixed  society. 

After  six  o'clock  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  happens  to  be  near 
the  court  theatre  will  observe  a  procession  of  damsels  and  elderly 
ladies  in  opera-cloaks  emerging  from  the  adjoining  streets,  and 
travelling  to  their  beloved  Hoftheater,  accompanied  by  servant-girls 
acting  as  an  escort.  A  large  part  of  the  men,  even  of  the  better 
classes,  especially  those  in  riper  years,  do  not  care  so  much  for  the 
theatre  as  their  northern  brothers,  and  those  that  do  care  as  much 
are  certainly  not  half  so  critical  as  the  other.  They  do  not  demand 
so  much  literary  merit  in  a  piece,  but  require  more  naive  artistic 
entertainment.  Granting  this,  one  considers  the  undoubted  fact 
that  an  overwhelming  number  of  by  no  means  critical  ladies  are 
present,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  very  often  rather  in- 
ferior performances  find  favour  with  the  audience.  If  one  looks  round 
in  the  theatre,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  of  those  present 
care  very  little  for  what  is  going  on  on  the  stage,  but  prefer  enjoying 
themselves  by  seeing  and  being  seen. 

No  doubt  the  officers  do  a  great  deal  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  fair  lookers-on.  These  gallant  fellows,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
occupy — perhaps  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way,  i,c,  to  others — 
the  front  rows  of  the  pit,  from  which  excellent  point  of  observation 
they  attack  the  fair  ones  with  the  heaviest  shots  from  their  warrior 
eyes.  During  the  performance  the  precincts  of  the  theatre  are  very 
quiet,  but  a  few  minutes  before  its  close  there  arises  some  excitement 
before  the  doors.  A  small  army  of  servant-girls  appears  on  the  scene 
waiting  for  their  ladies.  The  number  of  carriages  is  not  very  large, 
whereas  the  number  of  young  gentlemen,  anxious  to  have  a  look  at 
the  darlings  as  they  come  out,  increases  from  minute  to  minute.  At 
last  they  appear.  Many  a  glance  is  exchanged,  many  a  smile  hovers 
round  the  mouth  of  pretty  Gretchen,  who  does  not  appear  to  know 
how — as  sometimes  happens — her  admirer  follows  her  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  wishing  her  attendant  far  away.  And  when,  now  and 
then,  much  against  the  custom  and  laws  of  society,  a  bold  swain 
addresses  his  lady-love  and  sees  her  to  the  door  of  her  dwelling, 
whispering  sentimental  nonsense  under  the  influence  of  the  soft 
beams  of  the  moon,  has  Madame  Luna  a  right  to  wink  at  the  pair, 
and  laugh  satirically  about  the  folly  of  mankind  since  time  imme- 
morial ?  ALBERT  STUTZER. 
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Creators  of  allogories,  from  John  Bunyan  to  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
seem  to  revel  in  the  indefinite.  They  *  light  npon  a  certain  place ;' 
or,  with  a  tidy  sprinkling  of  *  me-thinks*  and  *  me-thoughts,'  drop 
into  a  garden,  such  as  never  was,  is,  or  is  to  be ;  or  they  stnmble 
somehow  over  a  highway  about  as  full  of  holes  as  the  Brompton- 
road,  and  dirtier  even  than  Holbom.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  who 
treats  each  one  of  us  to  a  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  thrilling  allegory, 
whenever  it  pleases  our  gullet  to  swallow  a  superfluity  of  oysters  for 
supper — we  call  it,  by  the  way,  a  dream  if  devoid  of  sensational 
climax,  if  otherwise  a  nightmare — ^nature  emphatically  localises 
our  imagery  for  us ;  and  although  in  her  playful  indigestion  she 
topsy-turvys  fact,  causing  the  gravest  an^hbishops  to  perform 
break-downs,  and  chimney-sweeps,  vice  versdy  to  assume  archidia- 
conal  functions,  she  never  transports  us  to  the  regions  of  the  ab- 
solutely transcendental.  The  same  rule  also  holds  true  of  those 
sublimates  of  absurdity,  which  a  mocking  but  titillatory  imagina- 
tion evolves  for  us  out  of  the  circumstances  of  a  barely  possible 
future,  whereby  the  genteel  pauper  becomes  a  Croesus,  the  physically 
inane  a^.  turtle-fed  alderman,  the  vacuous  scribbler  an  author  of 
golden  reputation,  the  hungry  lover  a  father  of  multitudinous  twins, 
the  voiceless  vocalist  a  Sims  Reeves,  the  lisping  curate  a  bloated 
dean  ;  ay,  even  the  dirty  detected  ones  on  Dartmoor  whitewashed, 
heavy  respectable,  and  heavily  respected.  In  fine,  when  we  do  in- 
dulge in  a  chateau  en  Esjmgne,  it  suits  us  best  to  build  that  edifice 
tolerably  tall,  and  to  people  its  halls  with  our  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  to  whom  we  propose  to  play  the  role  of  Lord  Paramount  and 
Earl  Bountiful ;  whilst,  to  complete  the  picture,  our  pet  detestations 
are  relegated  to  the  nethermost  crypt,  wherein  we  construct  a  vivi- 
secting inquisitor,  who  will  satiate  his  lust  for  cruelty  on  their 
quivering  flesh.  It  would  be  as  poor  a  satisfaction  to  a  greedy 
imagination  to  torture  utter  strangers  as  it  would  assuredly  seem 
slow  to  show  off  its  magnificence  to  an  unknown  Mrs.  Grundy.  We 
all  of  us  like  to  be  cocks  of  our  own  walk ;  so  much  so,  that  were  a 
foreign  potentate  to  offer  us  a  peerage,  we  should  hesitate  aboat 
accepting  an  honour  which  our  little  world  would  vote  barren, 
empty,  comical. 

For  the  above  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  the 
castle  we  propose  to  build  shall  be  made  as  concrete  as  an  exuberant 
fancy  will  permit.  First,  however,  for  the  rationale  of  a  domestic 
castle.     Why  and  wherefore,  you  will  ask,  build  at  all  ? 
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To  this  query  our  reply  shall  be  simple.  We  have  in  view  the 
greatest  comfort  of  the  greatest  number.  Pray  do  not  ran  away 
with  the  notion  that  in  the  flightiest  of  day-dreams  we  can  escape 
the  Nemesis  of  Benthamism.  Perish  the  thought.  We  write 
especially  for  those  about  to  marry.  Virginibm,  puerisque  canto. 
To  the  martyrs  of  domesticity  as  at  present  developed,  however,  we 
bring  a  word  of  potential  consolation.  They  know,  poor  wretches, 
what  discords  environ  that  musical  word '  home.'  How  every  faculty 
of  the  wife's  brain  is  taxed  to  collect  on  the  table  at  a  definite  hour 
a  feeble  apology  for  dinner.  How  the  husband,  like  a  game  prize- 
fighter, comes  in  smiling,  albeit  he  has  been  disgusted  every  day  for 
a  month  at  cook's  ineptitude,  and  goes  out  nauseated,  threatening 
pedal-pipishly  his  club.  How  the  lady,  whose  uBsthetic  education 
cost  two  or  three  mints,  forgets  ail  she  ever  learnt  in  the  course  of  a 
few  short  years,  her  whole  soul  being  dragged  down  to  the  level  of 
the  kitchen,  the  shambles,  the  poulterer,  the  grocer — green,  and 
the  grocer  very  much  the  reverse  of  green.  How  the  drawing-room, 
which  should  be  the  centre  of  cultured  happiness,  grows  wearyful. 
How  at  last  the  polish  and  the  wit  and  the  brightness  all  wear  oflf, 
and  the  woman  becomes  a  housekeeper,  the  man  a  mill-horse.  This 
is  not  exaggeration.  It  is  a  tale  too  true  as  regards  thousands  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  very  rich — as  regards  hundreds  who  enjoy  com- 
parative opulence. 

This  is  why  we  have  projected  aerostatic  architecture.    Now  for 
our  castle,  from  foundation  to  topmost  battlement. 

You  may  erect  such  an  edifice  anywhere,  given  only  the  one 
condition  of  adequate  space.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  anywhere  is 
virtually  nowhere,  for  our  present  purpose  we  will,  if  you  please, 
select  the  most  splendid  site  round  London — to  wit,  Wimbledon- 
park.  A  syllable  of  brief  description.  Imagine  a  combe,  or  con- 
vaUis,  i.e.  a  hollow  valley,  surrounded  by  well -timbered  rising  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  adorned  by  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental 
water ;  sanitary  conditions  perfect ;  soil  gravel ;  air  to  breathe  fresh 
from  the  Epsom  Downs.  A  paradise  in  respect  of  natural  beauty. 
In  the  centre  of  a  plateau  in  this  Arcadian  retreat  let  us  place 
a  square  of  one  hundred  houses.  Not,  for  pity's  sake,  such  an 
architectural  abomination  as  each  and  all  of  the  London  squares, 
from  Portman  to  Paulton,  Belgrave  to  Brompton — albeit  we  will 
not  invite  hostility  by  intruding  the  vexata  qiuestio  of  style.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  interior  of  this  square  is  a  cloisterer  wet- weather 
promenade,  as  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  on  the  sides  whereof  are 
the  doorways  of  the  houses.  The  cloister  itself  is  entered  through 
an  imposing  archway,  guarded  of  course  by  a  porter  to  exclude  such 
parasites  as  beggars  and  burglars.  Beneath  this  upper  cloister  is  a 
second  or  cellular  cloister  into  which  open  the  basement  doors.  The 
rationale  of  this  second  cloister  is  to  communicate  with  the  common 
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kitchen,  whence  food  is  sent  ready  for  table,  and  also  with  the  back 
public  entrance  for  tradesmen,  coalheavers,  and  the  other  Oibeonites 
of  our  social  system.  It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  laid  out  as  a  pleasaunce,  whilst  at  the  reverse  of  each 
house  ranges  a  strip  of  private  garden,  bounded  by  a  high  wall, 
which  encircles  the  entire  demesne,  saving  and  except  a  drive  to  the 
grand  entrance,  and  a  second  drive  to  the  common  kitchen  and  back 
entrance,  which  are  conveniently  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  building. 

Let  us  endeavour  dispassionately  to  consider  and  comprehend 
the  convenience  of  this  arrangement.  If,  then,  on  the  same 
space  you  were  to  put  up  one  hundred  villas,  each  would  require 
a  cook  and  a  kitchen-maid,  i.e.  two  hundred  (!)  human  beings 
for  the  preparation  of  one  hundred  dinners.  Moreover,  inasmuch 
as  woman  with  all  her  many  virtues  can  rarely  cook  respectably, 
this  squadron  of  femininity  would  but  spoil  so  much  food. 
Whereas,  judging  from  our  own  experience  of  Oxford  College 
kitchens,  from  six  to  ten  efficient  men-cooks,  aided  by  appren- 
tices, would  cook  satisfactorily  for  our  entire  ideal  community; 
and  the  discount  on  purchasing  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
groceries  wholesale  would  almost,  if  not  quite,  pay  the  cooks' 
salaries,  independently  of  the  enormous  saving  effected  in  servants* 
wages  and  in  fuel.  This  is  not  empiricism.  The  Oxford  heads  of 
houses,  for  the  most  part  married  men,  as  also  the  canons  of  Christ 
Church,  use  their  college,  as  supplementary  to  their  own,  kitchens. 
Food,  beautifully  and  artistically  dressed,  is  supplied  to  them  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  cost  price,  a  small  percentage  only  being  added 
for  culinary  expenses. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  in  our  visionary  community,  privacy, 
individuality,  and  independence  being  amply  secured,  the  lady  would 
be  relieved  of  the  white  elephant  of  housekeeping.  A  summons  by 
bell  or  wire  to  the  great  kitchen — which,  by  the  way,  would  be  super- 
vised bursarially — and  she  might  have  at  a  moment's  notice  simples 
or  luxuries.  She  could  order  at  her  discretion  whole  joints  or  cuts 
from  the  joint,  made  dishes,  soups  in  variety,  confectionery ;  or,  per 
contra,  slops,  e.g.  gruel,  arrowroot,  or  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  home- 
made bread  and  rolls,  toast,  &c.  Only  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  elasticity  of  our  admirable  collegiate  system  of 
domestic  economy  in  the  universities  can  form  an  idea  of  how 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  inexpensive  that  system  is.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  on  the  lines  thus  roughly  sketched 
the  denizens  of  Wimbledon  Park-square  would  be  able  to  live  in 
thorough  apolausticism  at  a  very  considerable  saving. 

Some  day,  perchance,  this  '  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision'  may  be 
tried  in  brick  and  mortar,  and  its  author  will  then  be  hailed  arnicus 
humani  generis — especially  of  our  lady-drudges. 

COMPTOX  READE. 


THE  FIRST  IN  AFTER  DINNER 


They  talked,  in  after-dinner  phrase, 
Of  rise  of  stocks,  of  fall  of  shares ; 

Of  speculation's  crooked  ways, 

Of  Egypt's  bolls  and  Russia's  bears  ; 

Or,  as  old  wine  new  thoughts  inspired, 
They  raised  the  desultory  theme 

With  zeal  of  state  or  party  fired : 
>■  I  heard  it  all  as  in  a  dream. 

V  For  still  my  ears  one  murmur  fiU'd ; 

7-  My  vision  but  one  image  knew ; 

Yours  was  the  voice  my  senses  thriU'd  ; 

The  murmur  was  your  robe's  frou-frou. 
For  when  you  pass'd  throughout  the  door, 

I,  turning  gloomy  to  my  place. 
Heard  your  dress  rustle  on  the  floor. 
Saw  but  the  gladness  of  your  face. 

The  talk  droned  on,  the  wine  went  round, 

Discussion's  jangling  tone  rose  higher  ; 
I  watch'd  my  chance,  occasion  found 

To  'scape  the  glance  of  either  sire. 
There  to  their  disputatious  doom 

I  left  the  controversial  three — 
A  stranger  in  your  drawing-room  ! 

You  started,  look'd,  and  then  saw  me. 

We  talk'd ;  but  not  of  five  per  cent, 
Nor  of  the  senate  nor  the  mart ; 
/  conquer'd  in  that  argument — 

You  paid  the  forfeit  with  your  heart. 
Then  voices,  steps  upon  the  stairs ; 

And  then,  the  door  flung  open  wide — 
A  venerable  pair  of  ^;t'res 

Surprised  us  fairly ;  at  their  side 
My  elder  rival,  I  divine. 
At  heart  loathed  walnuts,  talk,  and  wine. 

T.  n.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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MONSIEUR  DE  TALLEYRAND 


Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  a  score  or  so  of  the  bon-moU  d 
M.  de  Talleyrand  ?  And  possibly  since  the  days  when  articnlately 
speaking  men,  the  fiipoing  avOpinroi  of  old  Homer,  first  began  to  be 
intelligible  to  each  other,  no  human  being  ever  uttered  so  many 
invariably  smart  things  of  first-rate  merit.  The  interest  in  this 
enigmatical  character  has  been  a  good  deal  revived  by  late  publics- 
tions.  People  who  knew  him  in  the  flesh,  like  Lord  Dalling 
and  M.  Am6dee  Pichot,  the  philo- Anglican  editor  of  the  Revue  Bri- 
tannique,  and  the  deceased  great  French  critic  Sainte-Beuve,  have 
all  contributed  something  of  worth  to  what  may  be  called  the  Tal- 
leyrandian  literature,  and  with  these  productions  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  for  our  knowledge  of  him  for  the  present ;  for  the 
Memoiren  of  the  wily  diplomatist,  which  his  contemporaries  had 
expected  would  be  published  in  1868 — thirty  years  after  his  death 
— cannot,  it  appears  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  be  given  to  the  wodd 
till  the  year  of  grace  1888,  when  none  who  knew  him  will  probaUy 
be  in  existence,  and  a  good  many  of  us  who  did  not  know  him  may 
never  live  to  read  them. 

We  have  styled  him  an  enigmatical  personage,  and  such  as- 
suredly he  was.  '  The  moral  problem,'  says  Sainte-Beuve,  '  which 
the  character  of  Talleyrand  arouses  in  us  consists  altogether,  so  &r 
as  its  extraordinary  and  original  nature  is  concerned,  in  a  union, 
assuredly  singular  and  unique  in  its  kind,  of  a  great  intelligence, 
a  clear  good  sense,  and  an  exquisite  taste,  with  the  most  consum- 
mate corruption,  disdain,  laisser  allcr,  and  superciliousness.' 

In  fact  of  this  wo  may  be  sure,  that  the  world  will  never  again 
see  the  like  of  this  extraordinary  character,  who  preserved  imper- 
turbably  the  allures  of  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  old  regime  amid 
the  astonishing  changes  of  fortune,  fashion,  and  manners  which 
befell  France  in  his  day,  and  managed  to  thrive  under  them  aD. 
Under  Louis  XV.,  under  Louis  XVI.,  under  the  first  French  Be- 
piiblic,  under  the  terrible  frown  of  Napoleon,  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
fatuous  and  self-satisfied  Louis  XVIII.  and  of  the  stolid  Charles  X., 
as  minister  and  counsellor  too  of  the  bourgeois  monarch  Louis  XVllI., 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  still  the  same  wily,  self-dependent,  never-to-be- 
surprised  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  much  at  home  and  on  the  same  good 
terms  with  himself  in  favour  or  out  of  favour,  and  utterly  indifierent 
as  to  which  master  he  served.  Though  he  was  consecrated  a  hiabfff 
in  early  life,  he  made  as  light  of  his  consecration  as  he  did  of  the 
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title  of  Prince  of  Benevento,  thrast  upon  him  by  Napoleon ;  he  was 
ever  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  spite  of  popes  and  republics,  kings  and 
emperors  ;  and  if  the  world  had  fallen  in  ruins  around  him,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  have  been  sure  to  have  saved  himself  somehow  or 
other,  and  awaited  a  new  order  of  things  with  perfect  equanimity. 

The  circumstances  of  Talleyrand's  birth  and  childhood  no  doubt 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  creation  of  so  strange  and  anomalous 
a  character.  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1754,  of  a  family  which  laid  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ancient  sovereign  counts  of  Perigord.  He  was  through- 
out life  lame  of  one  foot,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  lameness 
was  of  natural  origin,  or  was  the  result  of  a  fall  while  he  was  at 
nurse.  One  account,  professing  to  have  been  taken  from  Talley- 
rand's own  lips,  states  that  he  was  left  under  a  hedge  by  his 
nurse,  and  that  his  leg  was  badly  bitten  by  pigs,  and  suffered  per- 
manent injury.  In  any  case,  his  own  mother  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  her  lame  offspring ;  so  he  was  left  with  his  foster-mother 
at  a  country  villcige  for  three  or  four  years.  His  uncle,  the  bailii 
de  Perigord,  a  naval  officer,  wishing  to  see  what  his  little  nephew 
was  like,  went  to  find  him  at  the  village  where  he  was  left, 
almost  forgotten.  He  found  the  child  running  about  dirty  and  ragged 
in  the  fields  in  company  with  a  little  foster-brother  as  ragged  as 
himself.  The  bailii  de  Perigord  took  his  little  nephew  just  as  he 
was,  and  planted  him  down  in  the  centre  of  his  mother's  Parisian 
salon  as  she  was  receiving  some  great  lady  visitors.  *  My  sister,* 
said  the  bailii,  '  this  is  the  descendant  in  a  direct  line  of  the  Princes 
of  Chalais ;  he  bears  arms — three  lions  or,  armed  and  crowned, 
a  field  gules,  a  prince's  crown  on  escutcheon,  and  a  ducal  crown 
on  his  mantle  ;  and  his  motto  is.  Re  que  Diou,  which  means,  **  No- 
thing but  God  above  us."  Go,  monseigneur  my  nephew,  kiss  that 
fine  lady,  she  is  your  mother.'  Charles  Maurice,  indeed,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family ;  but  on  account  of  his  lameness  it  was 
decided  in  a  cojiseil  defamilU  that  his  younger  brother  Archambaud, 
afterwards  Due  de  Perigord,  should  be  adopted  as  heir,  and  that 
the  elder  son  should  be  brought  up  to  the  Church.  Talleyrand 
was  thirteen  or  fourteen  when  this  decision  was  arrived  at ;  and  as 
he  was  a  precocious  boy,  and  had  a  rooted  objection  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical calling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  way  in  which  he  was  thus 
sacrificed  combined  with  the  neglect  of  his  childhood  to  give  a  wrench 
to  his  character  from  which  it  never  recovered.  He  ran  away  from 
the  first  school  to  which  he  was  sent — the  College  d'Harcourt — 
because  he  was  threatened  with  the  birch ;  but  his  father  said  to 
him  on  his  appearance  at  home,  '  Monsieur  mon  fils,  one  of  our 
ancestors,  Henri  de  Talleyrand,  Comte  de  Chalais,  was  brought  up 
in  his  childhood  with  Louis  XIII.,  who  never  forgot  that  his  com- 
rade bad  often  been  flogged  in  his  stead.     You  will  uot^lVii^TL^X^^ 
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the  first  who  has  been  birched  in  onr  £Etmily.   Go  back  to  sehool,  and 
be  flogged.' 

In  1770  he  was  sent  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Snlpice,  where  the 
young  siminarist  had  an  amowrette  with  a  girl  in  the  tidnity,  d 
which  he  has  left  an  account.  Even  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  an 
amourette  in  his  youth,  and  was  idyllic !  He  received  the  tonsme 
in  1773,  and  was  first  known  in  the  world  and  in  the  salotu  of 
Versailles  as  the  Abb6  de  P^rigord.  He  passed  his  time  not  in 
composing  sermons  or  in  studying  theology,  but  either  in  tilie  wait- 
ing-rooms of  ministers  or  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame  da  Bany — to 
whom  he  owed  his  first  advance  in  life  ;  for  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  court  were  boasting  of  their  snooeitseB  with 
the  ladies,  he  remained  sad  and  silent,  and  the  reigning  mistresB 
asked  him  the  reason :  '  H61as,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  was  making 
a  melancholy  reflection,  that  at  Paris  it  is  easier  to  make  conquests 
of  fine  ladies  than  to  get  an  abbey.'  This  is  the  earliest  mot  of 
Talleyrand ;  and  it  was  repeated  to  Louis  XY.,  who  gave  him  t 
benefice.  Talleyrand  did  not  lose  his  time  after  this  preferment, 
for  he  speedily  got  appointed  agent-gineral  of  the  clergy;  and  in  the 
war  too  of  America  and  France  against  England  he  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  very  little  of  the  clerical  kind,  for  with  another  noUemaa 
he  entered  into  a  speculation  for  fitting  out  privateers  against  Eng* 
land ;  and  as  his  vessel  made  several  rich  prizes,  he  spent  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  in  very  gallant  and  epicurean  fashion.  His  repnti* 
tion  for  gallantry  and  gay  living  was,  indeed,  so  notorious  even  in 
those  days  of  the  Bichelieus  and  Lauzuns,  that  Louis  XYI.  re- 
fused at  first  to  appoint  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  which  he 
had  solicited ;  and  bis  scruples  were  only  overcome  by  the  father  of 
the  Abbe  de  Talleyrand,  who,  on  receiving  a  visit  on  his  deathbed 
from  the  king,  exhorted  him  to  grant  this  last  favour  to  an  dd 
servant  of  the  crown. 

Talleyrand  to  the  end  of  his  days  looked  back  regretfully  on  his 
souvenirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  French  monarchy,  on  the  Itsi 
glow  of  that  brilliant  and  elegant  but  vicious  society  which  was  to 
be  submerged  by  a  bloodstained  era  of  revolution.  Indeed  Talley- 
rand owed  to  it  all  that  elegance  of  manner  and  finesse  of  condnet 
which  made  him  so  remarkable  a  man  in  the  coarser  world  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  move.  He  owed  to  it  his  vices  also,  which 
were  not  small  or  few ;  vices,  however,  were  they  which,  if  we  acc^ 
Burke's  disputable  phrase,  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  half 
their  grossness.  Amid  the  ferment  of  ideas  preceding  the  Bevdution 
Talleyrand  was  known  as  a  liberal  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
school,  and  as  such  became  a  representative  of  his  order  at  the 
States-General:  in  such  position  the  prelate  rapidly  merged  in 
the  citizen ;  he  was  a  laborious  working  member  of  the  Assembly! 
and  even  took  to  such  practical  business  as  the  advocating  the  uni^ 
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of  weights  and  measures,  which  he  proposed  to  make  common  to 
France  and  England. 

However,  we  cannot  attempt  here  to  give  a  complete  history  of 
Talleyrand :  all  we  propose  to  do  is  to  give  such  an  outline  of  his  life 
as  will  enable  ns  to  string  such  of  his  hon-mots  and  reparties  to- 
gether as  do  appear  to  be  not  as  well  known  as  the  sayings  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Miller.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  passed  over  one  which 
may  be  noted.  As  he  was  making  his  debut,  he  was  dining  one  day 
at  the  table  of  a  great  lady,  who,  hearing  that  Talleyrand  was  rising 
in  the  world  with  the  reputation  of  a  caustic  wit,  determined  to  put 
him  down  if  possible. 

'Why  did  you  say  ''Oh,  Oh!''  M.  de  Talleyrand,'  she  said, 
'  when  I  spoke  just  now  ?' 

'Madame  la  Duchesse,  I  did  not  say,  "Oh,  Oh!"  I  said 
"Ah,  ah!'" 

Madame  la  Duchesse  was  cautious  in  future  in  challenging  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  a  contest  of  smart  sayings. 

During  the  days  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  Talleyrand  was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  celebrate  mass  at  the  great  federation 
scene  at  an  altar  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Lafayette,  as  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  was  standing  close  by  as  he  mounted  the  steps, 
and  Talleyrand  said  to  him,  '  Ah,  9a,  je  vous  en  prie  ne  me  faites 
pas  rire.' 

This  was,  however,  one  of  the  last  of  Talleyrand's  appearances  in 
a  bishop's  robes ;  for  having  taken  the  oath  to  the  constitutional 
form  of  the  Church,  and  having  ordained  constitutional  bishops,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope;  upon  which  he  threw  off  his 
bishop's  frock  entirely,  and  took  violently  to  gambling.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1792,  however,  he  began  to  find  Paris  dangerous ;  so  he  passed 
over  to  England,  to  wait  till  the  worst  of  the  storm  was  over.  He 
became  rapidly  one  of  the  intimates  of  Lansdowne  House,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  best  circles  of  English  society.  He  was  so  little  like 
the  generally  accepted  type  of  Frenchmen,  that  English  observers 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  His  manners  were  cold, 
his  face  devoid  of  expression,  and  immutable.  He  spoke  little, 
but  when  ho  did  speak  it  was  to  the  purpose;  his  voice  was 
80  deep  and  strong,  and  came  upon  you  by  surprise — it  seemed  so 
powerful  a  voice  and  such  desperately  incisive  speech  could  not  be- 
long to  a  man  with  so  calm  and  effeminate  a  face.  He  returned 
again  to  France,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  it  for  England  once 
more ;  where  his  qualit}'^  of  ex-bishop,  his  excommunication  by  the 
Pope,  the  knowledge  of  his  relations  with  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  by  the  government,  and  he  received  notice  to 
leave  the  country  under  the  Aliens  Act.  He  then  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  must  have  lived  rather  a  dreary  life  :  he  passed  his 
time  mostly  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     He  spent  most  of  his 
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evenings  at  Philadelphia  in  a  French  bookseller's  back-shop,  in  com- 
pany with  several  emigres.  M.  Margry  was  the  name  of  the  book- 
seller, and  he  has  left  a  letter  in  which  he  gives  a  curious  picture  of 
Talleyrand  at  this  time.  In  the  laisser  aUer  of  exile  he  appears  to 
have  become  most  effusive  and  prodigal  of  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship to  all  around  him.  Indeed  the  Talleyrand  of  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  exile  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  different  being 
from  the  one  of  later  days.  He  had  a  phase  of  something  like  genuine 
liberalism  then,  of  sympathy  with  popular  elaims,  and  of  belief,  it 
appears,  in  human  affections.  His  friends  in  France  did  not  forget 
him  in  his  absence,  and  his  labours  in  the  Assemblee  Constituante 
formed  a  sufficient  pretext  to  get  him  named  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tut ;  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
enabled  him  to  return  to  France,  when  he  was  named  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  through  the  influence  of  Barras,  whose  friendship 
he  had  made. 

The  citoyen  Talleyrand,  as  he  was  now  called,  was  neverthe- 
less, by  reason  of  the  vicissitudes  of  exile  and  his  straitened  posi- 
tion as  a  younger  son,  in  a  somewhat  penurious  position ;  however, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  must  have  a  carriage,  and  Tallejrrand 
ordered  one.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  Talleyrand  was 
about  to  enter  it  for  the  first  time,  the  carriage-builder  stood  by  its 
side  with  his  bill  in  his  hand,  which  he  presented  as  the  minister 
came  out. 

'  Rien  de  plus  juste,*  said  Talleyrand;  *  on  vous  doit,  il  faut  que 
vous  soyez  paye.* 

'  Ah,  citoyen  ministre,  que  d*obligations !  Lcs  temps  sont  si  durs, 
vous  me  rendrez  un  vrai  service.' 

*  II  n*y  a  pas  de  service  la  dedans ;  quand  on  doit,  il  faut  s'ac- 
quitter.' 

While  Talleyrand  spoke  thus,  he  had  time  to  reach  the  door  of 
his  carriage  and  tranquilly  seat  himself:  the  footman  closed  the 
door. 

'  Vous  me  payerez,  citoyen  ministre  ;  mais  quand  ?' 

*  Quand  ?     Vous  etes  bien  curieux.* 

And  the  citoyen  ministre  rolled  away  in  his  carriage. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  of  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Directory  that 
Talleyrand  became  acquainted  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom 
he  ^ave  all  his  assistance  for  upsetting  the  Directory  and  ruining  the 
constitution  of  Sieyes,  whom  he  detested.  When  somebody  said 
before  him  that  Sieyes  had  a  profound  intelligence  he  replied, 
'  Profound  !     You  mean  hollow.* 

Talleyrand  at  this  time  indeed  had  a  deep  admiration  for  the  First 
Consul.  He  assisted  in  making  him  Consul  for  life,  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  he  had  no  small  share  in  the 
strange    negotiations  which  brought  about  the  Concordat ;    and  in 
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admowledgment  of  his  services  in  reestablishing  by  the  Concordat  the 
Catholic  Gharch  in  France,  the  Pope  admitted  him  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Chitrch,  in  consequence  of  which  Talleyrand  married 
a  widow — Madame  le  Grand — who  was  of  English  extraction,  and  had 
formerly  been  in  India.  Talleyrand's  wife  was  more  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  than  her  intelligence,  though  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  stories  told  of  her  excessive  naivete  may  have  been  invented 
for  her  benefit,  and  others  may  have  been  given  to  her  which  origi- 
nated in  other  quarters. 

There  are  sceptics,  for  example — and  M.  Amedee  Pichot  is  one  of 
them — who  doubt  whether  the  Robinson  Crusoe  story,  which  is  the 
best  one  told  of  her,  ought  to  be  given  to  Madame  de  Talleyrand. 
As  a  stray  reader  here  and  there  may  not  know  this  anecdote,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  omit  it;  it  is  this :  Talleyrand  was  going  to  enter- 
tain at  dinner  M.  Denon,  a  savant  who  had  been  to  Egypt  with  the 
army  of  the  First  Consul.  Talleyrand  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  in- 
formed his  wife  that  she  would  have  at  her  right  at  table  a  learned 
man  and  a  traveller,  and  that  she  would  do  well  before  he  arrived 
to  glance  at  his  volume,  which  she  would  find  on  his  library  table. 
Madame  de  Talleyrand  at  dinner,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the 
aathor,  spoke  of  the  immense  pleasure  which  she  had  found  in  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures. 

'  But  you  must  have  found  it  very  tiresome  being  alone  on  a 
desert  island,'  she  said. 

'  Madame,  I  do  not  understand,'  said  M.  Denon. 

*  0,  but  you  must,'  she  said ;  *  and  you  must  have  been  very 
happy  when  your  Man  Friday  arrived.' 

Madame  de  Talleyrand  had  by  mistake  been  reading  the  Adven- 
tures of  Ilohinson  Crusoe .  M.  de  Talleyrand,  it  is  said,  remarked  on 
one  occasion  when  she  had  committed  some  such  mistake,  '  A  witty 
wife  can  compromise  her  husband,  but  a  foolish  wife  can  only  com- 
promise herself.'  He  said  too  on  another  occasion,  '  One  must  have 
loved  a  woman  of  genius  in  order  to  comprehend  what  happiness 
there  is  in  loving  a  fool.'  Talleyrand  was  said  to  have  been  a  lover 
of  Madame  de  Stael. 

After  this  Talleyrand  was  ever  travelling  in  the  track  of  victory 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  writing  despatches  for  him  and  drawing  up 
treaties,  which  embodied  the  results  of  his  conquests ;  and  never 
perhaps  did  mortal  pen  have  such  a  facility  for  uniting  the  suaviter 
in  modo  with  the  fortlter  in  re.  The  arrogant  phrases  of  Napoleon 
were  smoothed  and  softened  down  by  the  dexterous  quill  of  his 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  such  adroit  fashion,  that  while  all 
that  was  coarse  and  offensive  was  removed,  all  the  force  of  the 
intention  remained.  In  fact,  the  elegant  manner  in  which  the 
thrust  was  delivered  made  the  sufferer  wince  all  the  more ;  and  as 
long  as  Napoleon  was  on  terms  with  Talleyrand,  and  listened  to  his 
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connBels,  his  star  remained  in  the  ascendant ;  and  it  was  a  pre- 
cursory sign  that  he  was  rushing  on  his  ruin  when  he  qnanelled 
with  Talleyrand,  and  Talleyrand  left  him.  Indeed  it  was  a  sore 
sign  of  coming  storms  for  all  goTemments  who  were  served  bj  the 
wily  Talleyrand  that  he  should  contriye  to  break  with  thenu  He 
had  a  fine  scent  for  bad  weather. 

Talleyrand  contriTed  to  amass  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  re- 
ceived enormous  presents  from  yarious  European  potentates,  which 
were  given  him  to  secure  his  good  graces,  and  more  lenient  treatment, 
through  his  mediation,  from  the  imperious  will  of  the  conqueror. 
This  Napoleon  knew,  but  chose  not  to  speak  of  it  till  Talleyrand  and 
he  had  parted.  '  Gombien  Talleyrand  vous  a-t-il  coute  ?'  was  a  ques- 
tion he  asked  of  more  than  one  crowned  head.  Bonaparte,  when 
he  was  Consul,  asked  him  one  day  if  he  was  rich. 
'  Yes,  sire,'  he  said. 
'  How  is  that  ?' 

'  I  bought  a  good  deal  of  stock  the  day  before  the  18th  Bm- 
maire,  and  sold  them  the  day  after.'  For  Talleyrand  made  use  of 
his  information  to  speculate  in  the  funds,  and  gained  inmiensely  in 
this  way.  He  was  not  very  ready,  however,  to  impart  his  informa- 
tion to  others,  as  witness  his  reply  to  a  banker  who  wished  to  know 
whether  a  report  on  'Change  that  George  III.  was  dead  was  true. 

'  Some  say  yes,  some  no,'  said  Talleyrand ;  '  but  I  for  my  part 
don't  believe  eittier  report ;  but  I  tell  you  this  in  confidence.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  some 
political  probability,  he  replied :  '  I  had  an  opinion  this  morning, 
another  this  afternoon,  but  just  now  I  have  none  at  all.' 

Talleyrand  too  was  a  great  gambler,  as  well  as  a  speculator  on 

the  Bourse.     He  was  also  very  fond  of  whist,  in  respect  of  which 

he  made  the  well-known  speech  to  a  young  diplomatist  who  said  he 

did  not  play  the  game  :  '  Quelle  triste  vieillesse  vous  vous  prepares, 

.monsieur!' 

Of  the  complete  confidence  of  Napoleon  at  one  time  in  Talley- 
rand's diplomatic  capacity  the  proofs  are  abundant  in  his  correspond- 
ence. After  Austerlitz  he  wrote  simply  to  him :  '  I  want  peace ; 
arrange  the  conditions  as  well  as  you  can.*  During  all  the  period 
of  his  most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  First  Empire  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  Talleyrand  when  he 
would  listen  to  no  other.  In  every  critical  juncture  of  afiiedrs  he 
consulted  him,  and  knew  that  whatever  orders  he  gave  him  would 
be  completely  carried  out,  and  with  the  most  consummate  tact.  He 
gave  up  wholly  to  him  the  negotiations  of  Amiens,  of  Presburg,  and  of 
Tilsit,  and  recompensed  his  services  with  unparalleled  munificence. 
During  the  seven  years  that  Talleyrand  was  thus  his  foreign  minister- 
he  gave  him  a  place  in  his  privy  council,  made  him  high  chamber- 
lain, vice-grand-elector,  and  created  for  him  a  fief  in  Italy,  with  the 
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tiile  of  Prince  of  Benevento.  No  one  was  more  intimately  associated 
than  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  the 
statesman  in  all  Europe  who  the  best  understood  the  character  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  designs. 

Some  of  Talleyrand's  mots  during  the  Empire  have  quite  a 
historic  significance,  as  this  one,  for  example.  Napoleon  always 
was  88  curious  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
about  his  yictories  as  Alexander  was  to  know  that  of  the  Athenians. 

*  What  will  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  say  ?'  he  always  asked 
ironically  after  a  great  yictory.  After  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  he 
asked  M.  de  Narbonne,  who,  like  Talleyrand,  was  another  aristo- 
cratic diplomatist  in  his  service,  and  whom  he  had  overwhelmed 
with  favours:  'Votre  mere  m*aime-t-elle  cette  fois?*  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne was  embarrassed  for  a  reply ;  but  Talleyrand  came  to  his  aid : 

*  Sire,  Madame  de  Narbonne  n*en  est  encore  qu*a  I'admu-ation.' 

Another  mot  too,  in  illustration  of  the  period  of  the  domination 
of  the  sabre,  when  the  language  of  the  camp  invaded  even  the  salon. 
General  Dorsenne  was  engaged  to  dine  with  him,  but  arrived 
late,  and  found  the  guests  seated.  Talleyrand  apologised ;  and  the 
general  replied  that  he  had  been  very  busy  during  the  day,  and  de- 
tained at  the  last  moment  by  a  cursed  pekin  (the  slang  military 
term  for  a  civilian). 

*  May  I  ask  you,'  said  Talleyrand,  *  for  my  private  instruction, 
what  is  a  pekin  V 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  monseigneur !  did  you  remark  the  expression  ? 
Well,  it  is  a  camp  word.  We  call  a  pekin  every  one  who  is  not 
military.* 

*  That  is  very  good,*  said  Talleyrand.  'You  call  a  pekin  every- 
body who  is  not  military.  We  do  much  the  same  thing  :  we  call 
everybody  military  who  is  not  civil.* 

Talleyrand,  however,  could  upon  occasion  turn  a  compliment 
even  to  a  miUtary  man ;  for  when  General  Montbrun  arrived, 
like  General  Dorsenne,  late  for  dinner  and  apologised  :  '  General, 
you  have  come  last,  it  is  true ;  but  that  only  proves  that  I  did 
not  invite  you  to  a  battle,  for  then,  my  dear  Bayard,  you  would  have 
arrived  first.' 

It  was  a  pretty  compliment  which  he  turned  too  for  the 
Princesse  de  Vaudemont,  a  very  charitable  lady,  when  he  was  asked 
for  her  address.  *  Rue  St.  Lazare,*  he  said.  *  I  forget  the  num- 
ber; but  ask  the  first  poor  persons  you  meet:  they  will  tell  you. 
All  the  poor  know  her  house.* 

At  last,  however,  in  1814,  the  Empire  was  tottering  to  its  fall, 
and  the  Allies  were  pressing  upon  Paris ;  while  Napoleon,  by  his 
wonderful  strategic  activity,  multiplied  the  number  of  his  troops,  and 
endeavoured  to  save  the  capital.  Napoleon,  however,  before  quitting 
Paris  for  the  campaign,  held  a  council.   He  already  suspected  Talley- 
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rand  of  secret  intrigues  with  his  enemies ;  and  at  the  condosioii  of 
the  council  he  arose  in  anger,  and  declared  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies.  He  then  addressed  himself  especially  to  Talleyrand,  and 
for  more  than  ten  minutes  overwhelmed  him  with  violent  reproaches. 
Talleyrand,  of  whom  it  had  been  said  by  Murat  that  you  might  kick 
him  from  behind  without  his  showing  the  least  trace  of  feeling  it  in 
his  face,  stood  all  the  time  he  was  being  thus  rated  at  the  conier  of 
the  fire,  using  his  hat  as  a  screen ;  and  it  was  said  if  any  one  had 
entered  at  the  moment,  he  would  have  thought  that  Talleyrand  was 
the  last  man  in  the  room  who  was  the  subject  of  Napoleon*s  abuse. 
When  the  Emperor  had  come  to  an  end  of  his  tirade  he  went  oat 
of  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  violently  behind  him ;  and  Talley- 
rand took  the  arm  of  a  friend  and  limped  down-stairs,  saying 
coolly  and  audibly,  '  What  a  pity  that  so  great  a  man  has  such 
bad  manners  !' 

Napoleon,  indeed,  was  not  far  wrong  in  suspecting  Talleyrand 
of  being  false  to  him,  for  his  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
already  in  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  await- 
ing with  impatience  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  ;  but  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  he  desired  most  to  remain  in  the  capital, 
Talleyrand  received  orders  to  join  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  and  was  departing  for  Blois.  Talley- 
rand did  not  even  then  dare  to  disobey  openly ;  Napoleon's  game 
did  not  seem  even  then  wholly  lost.  Talleyrand  wished  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  not  have  the  discredit  of  an  abrupt  desertion.  So 
inventive  a  genius,  however,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  manage  to  stay  in 
Paris  and  still  keep  up  appearances.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  effected  this.  The  one  says  that  he  ordered  his 
state  carriage  with  great  parade,  and  embarked  in  it  with  all  his 
baggage,  making  arrangements,  however,  with  Madame  de  Remusat 
that  her  husband  should  arrest  him,  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  with  the  declaration  that  so  important 
a  personage  could  not  be  allowed  to  quit  the  capital.  The  other 
says  that  he  arrived,  with  full  travelling  suite,  at  the  barriere,  when 
his  servants  were  asked  for  his  passport. 

*  It  is  the  vice- grand- electeur,'  they  replied. 

*  He  can  pass,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Np,*  said  Talleyrand,  '  I  will  not  break  through  your  regu- 
lations.* And  he  returned  to  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Florentin.  *I1 
ne  convient  pas,'  he  said,  '  ii  tout  le  monde  de  se  faire  ecraser  par 
les  mines  d'un  edifice  qui  va  croulcr.'  And  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
certainly  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  allow  himself  willingly  to  be 
crushed  by  an  edifice  which  he  knew  to  be  on  the  point  of  tumbling 
down. 

A  mot  of  his  had  indeed  gone  the  round  of  Paris  some  months 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Allies  in  1814 — *C'est  le  commence- 
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ment  de  la  fin' — and  the  mot  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  the  notoiioas  M.  de  Maubrenil,  whose  name  as  Mar- 
quis d'Orvault  came  so  scandalously  before  the  public  a  few  years  past, 
proposed  to  have  Napoleon  assassinated,  and  that  the  Abbe  de  Pradt 
was  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  discussed  its  execution  with  Talley- 
rand, and  that  the  foUowiDg  words  passed : 

*  Combien  vous  £Eiut-il  T 

*  Dix  millions.' 

*  Dix  millions !'  said  Talleyrand ;  '  mais  ce  n'est  rien  pour  de- 
bairasser  la  France  d*un  tel  fleau.' 

This  was  the  same  man  who,  before  the  marriage  of  Marie 
Louise  with  Napoleon,  gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment :  '  There 
remain  but  two  great  families  in  Europe — the  house  of  Bourbon 
and  the  house  of  Austria.  We  must  ruin  the  one  and  marry  the 
other.'  And  Napoleon  accused  him  of  having  counseUed  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  aud  the  seiziug  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Spain.  He  said  to  O'Meara  at  St.  Helena  that  Talley- 
rand had  counselled  him  to  do  everything  he  could  for  the  ruin  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  said  if  he  had  but  hung 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  he  would  not  have  been  in  exile.  With 
respect  to  the  affair  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  to  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, Talleyrand  has  declared  that  he  gave  exactly  the  contrary 
advice ;  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  decide  between  Napoleon  and 
Talleyrand  when  the  question  is  one  of  veracity. 

It  was,  however,  at  Talleyrand's  house  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander lodged  in  1814 ;  and  the  Czar  said,  *  When  I  entered  Paris, 
Talleyrand  had  Louis  XVIII.  in  one  hand  and  Napoleon  IL  in  the 
other,  and  he  gave  me  Louis  XVIII.'  The  council,  which  was 
heM  in  Talleyrand's  house,  settled  the  question  of  the  Restoration. 

The  Abbe  de  Pradt,  who  though  a  man  of  considerable  parts 
was  a  vain  intriguer,  was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Mechlin.  He 
was  a  good  hater  of  Napoleon,  and  his  vanity  and  pride  were  much 
hurt  that  no  place  had  been  found  for  him  in  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  Restoration.  He  went  to  Talleyrand  to  complain  of 
his  being  set  on  one  side,  and  Talleyrand  took  the  opportunity  of 
putting  upon  him  a  practical  joke,  which  the  vanity  of  De  Pradt 
prevented  him  utterly  from  seeing  through. 

*  And  who  thinks  of  setting  you  aside?'  said  Talleyrand.  'You 
can  do  us  the  greatest  service  at  once.  Have  you  a  white  hand- 
kerchief?' 

'  Yes.' 

*  Very  white  ?'  (white  was  the  Bourbon  colour.)  The  arch- 
bishop exhibited  it.  *  That  will  do,'  said  Talleyrand.  '  Now  look 
at  me.' 

Talleyrand  seized  the  handkerchief  by  a  comer  and  waved  it  in 
the  air,  crying,  *  Vive  le  roi !     You  see  what  I  do.    Now  go  down- 
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stairs.  Go  along  the  bonleyard  of  the  Madeleme,  and  follow  the 
bonleyards  all  along  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  keep  on  waT- 
ing  your  handkerchief  and  crying  **  Yive  le  roi !" ' 

*  Mon  prince,  you  are  not  serious.  How  can  I  in  my  arehi- 
episcopal  robes?' 

'  Precisely.  If  yon  had  not  got  them  on  yon  wonld  have  to  go 
home  and  put  yourself  in  costume — cross  of  archbishop,  coif,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing ;  that  will  have  an  effect,  and  effect  it  is  we 
want.' 

Neither  the  wit  nor  the  knowledge  of  the  world  of  De  Pradt 
was  sufficient  to  save  him  from  playing  this  ridiculous  part.  He 
followed  the  injunctions  to  the  letter,  and  would  have  gone  from 
one  end  of  Paris  on  to  the  other  in  the  &shion  prescribed  by  Tal- 
leyrand had  he  not  been  mobbed  by  a  knot  of  Bonapartists,  who  fell 
upon  him  on  the  Boulevard  Poissoniere,  and  gave  him  such  rough 
treatment  that  he  was  glad  to  escape  up  a  back  street.  He  returned 
to  Talleyrand's  hotel  out  of  breath,  and  bespattered  with  mud  up 
to  the  nape  of  his  neck.  The  archbishop  rushed  before  Talleyrand, 
and,  true  to  his  vain  and  mendacious  character,  boasted  of  his 
success.  Talleyrand  listened  calmly  to  the  account  of  his  exploits, 
and  said,  '  I  told  you  you  would  make  a  prodigious  sensation  in  that 
costume.' 

One  could  hardly  credit  this  story  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  had 
not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  another  of  him  equally  incredible. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  Paris  after  1815  he  found 
himself  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  to  which  the  Abbe  do  Pradt  was 
discoursing.  At  the  end  of  his  speech  he  cried,  '  There  is  but  one 
man  who  has  saved  Europe.'  The  Duke  said,  *I  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable, as  he  had  his  eye  on  me;  however,  the  abbe  saved 
me  all  pain  to  my  modesty,  for  he  immediately  added,  striking  his 
breast,  **  C'est  moi.'" 

Louis  XVIU.  was  obliged  to  recognise  the  immense  influence 
which  Talleyrand  exercised  in  his  restoration,  and  being  himself  a 
man  of  wit,  felt  all  the  more  the  quiet  repartees  which  Talleyrand 
inflicted  on  him  from  time  to  time. 

'  I  admire,'  he  said  to  Talleyrand,  'your  influence  on  all  which 
has  passed  in  France.  How  did  you  manage  first  to  upset  the 
Directory  and  afterwards  the  colossal  power  of  Bonaparte  ?' 

'Mon  Dieu,  sire,'  the  minister  replied,  'I  did  nothing  myself; 
but  there  is  something  inexplicable  about  me  which  brings  misfor- 
tune on  those  who  neglect  me.' 

The  famous  speech  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  on  entering  Paris,  *  II  n'y  a  qu'un 
Fronyais  de  plus,'  was  elaborated  by  the  Comte  Beugiiot,  under 
Talleyrand*s  supervision,  as  is  reported  by  the  Comte  Beugnot 
himself  in  his  Memoires.     On  the  evening  of  his  entry,  the  Comic 
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de  Beugnot  found  Talleyrand  conversing  with  MM.  Pasqoier,  Dn- 
pont  de  Nemours,  and  others.  Talleyrand  said  there  must  be  an 
article  in  the  Moniteur.     Dupont  offered  to  write  one. 

*No,'  Talleyrand  said;  *you  would  be  putting  poetry  into  it. 
I  know  you.  Beugnot  is  the  man  to  do  it.  Let  him  go  into  my 
library  and  concoct  an  article  which  we  will  send  off.* 

Beugnot  went  off  and  drew  up  an  article ;  but  when  he  had  to 
report  the  reply  which  the  prince  made  to  Talleyrand  when  he  com- 
plimented him  on  his  entry,  he  came  back  to  Talleyrand  for  infor- 
mation. 

*  Voyons,'  said  Talleyrand ;  *  what  did  Monsieur  say  ?  I  did 
not  make  much  of  it,  and  he  seemed  in  a  hurry :  make  him  a  reply'* 

*  What !  a  reply  which  Monsieur  never  made  ?' 

'  Make  a  good  one,  suitable  to  the  person  and  the  moment,  and 
I  promise  Monsieur  will  accept  it,  and  think  he  made  it,  at  the  end 
of  two  days.' 

*  Very  good.' 

M.  de  Beugnot  went  away,  and  made  one  or  two  essays  to  which 
Talleyrand  objected — this  was  too  critical,  that  too  antithetical; 
but  the  third  time  M.  de  Beugnot  succeeded  to  Talleyrand's  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  this  was  the  speech  of  Monsieur  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur: 

'  Plus  de  divisions :  la  paix  de  la  France  je  la  revois  enfin,  et 
rien  n'y  est  change  si  ce  n'est  qu'il  s'y  trouve  un  Fran9ais  de  plus.' 

And  so  is  history — sometimes — made. 

Something  similar  happened  in  the  next  year,  when  Bliicher 
wanted  to  blow  up  the  Pont  de  Jena.  Talleyrand  requested  the 
Gomte  Beugnot  to  go  to  Bliicher,  and  make  most  earnest  remon- 
strances in  the  name  of  the  king. 

'  Shall  I  say,'  said  Beugnot,  '  that  if  the  marshal  persists,  the 
king  is  determined  to  be  driven  to  the  bridge  and  be  blown  up  with 
it?' 

*  No,  not  exactly ;  nobody  would  believe  him  capable  of  such 
heroism.  No,  say  something  smart  and  energetic — energetic  above 
all ;  you  understand  me.' 

Beugnot  went  off  and  found  Bliicher  at  a  gambling-house,  where 
the  truculent  old  trooper  passed  every  night  in  deep  play.  Bliicher 
stormed  and  swore  at  being  disturbed,  but  at  last  consented  to 
withdraw  his  order;  and  Beugnot  returned  to  Talleyrand  to  tell 
him  of  his  success. 

'And  now,'  said  Talleyrand,  'we  can  make  use  of  your  idea. 
You  can  make  out  of  it  an  excellent  article  for  a  newspaper,  saying 
that  the  king  threatened  to  have  himself  blown  up  with  the  bridge.' 

Beugnot  took  the  hint,  and  the  article  appeared.  Louis  XYIII. 
appropriated  to  himself  his  imputed  heroism,  and  replied  to  the 
compliments  paid  thereon  with  perfect  coolness. 
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Daring  the  days  of  the  first  Restoration  Talleyrand  mm  not 
well  received,  either  by  the  king  or  by  the  royal  &mily.  He  was 
suspected,  and  with  reason,  if  Napoleon  may  be  believed,  for  he  said 
at  St.  Helena  that  on  his  return  from  Elba  Talleyrand  wrote  to 
him,  offering  his  services  again.  An  amusing  instmce  of  the  dis- 
credit in  wMch  Talleyrand  then  stood  is  ofiiered  by  an  anecdote  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  who  had  reinmed 
into  France  old  and  enfeebled  in  memory  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  with  his  head  turned  with  the  Restoration.  The  Prince  de 
Conde,  however,  was  so  good,  by  way  of  showing  a  condliatoiy 
spirit,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  some  of  the  dukes  and  princes  cS 
the  Empire,  whose  names  were  in  the  mouths  of  all  Europe,  and 
M.  de  Talleyrand  among  the  rest  paid  him  a  visit.  Talleyrand 
was  announced  as  the  Prince  de  Benevento,  and  complimented 
the  Prince  de  Conde  on  the  way  in  which  he  was  resolved  to  do 
honour  to  those  who  had  done  honour  to  France  under  the  Empire. 

'  Yes,  yes,*  said  the  prince ;  '  I  will  receive  them  all  with  plea- 
sure ;  all — all  but  one — that  rascal  Talleyrand ;  but  to  him  I  wiU 
keep  my  door  well  shut.* 

'Monseigneur,'  said  Talleyrand,  'I  am  sure  he  will  never  at- 
tempt to  come.' 

*  He  will  do  well — he  will  do  well,'  replied  the  prince. 

After  1815,  however,  Talleyrand  showed  that  his  influence  with 
the  allied  powers  was  so  great  that  he  was  admitted  for  a  while  to 
a  good  share  of  court  favour,  and  remained  for  a  short  period  still 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

An  amusiug  account  is  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and 
the  Comte  de  Montron  revised  a  list  drawn  up  by  Fouche  of  those 
whom  the  safety  of  the  Restoration  required  to  be  sent  into  exile. 

The  Comte  de  Montron  was  Talleyrand's  favourite  friend  through 
life,  and  their  friendship  was  reciprocal. 

'  I  like  Montron/  said  Talleyrand ;    '  he  has  so  few  prejudices.* 

*  I  like  Talleyrand,'  said  Montron,  *  for  he  has  no  prejudices 
at  all.' 

Talleyrand  and  Montron,  then,  sat  opposite  to  each  other  and 
revised  Fouche^s  list ;  they  struck  off  twenty  names,  but  they  added 
one  each  to  the  list — one  lady  friend  of  each — in  this  wise  :  Talley- 
rand held  the  list  in  his  hand,  scrutinised  it  calmly,  and  looked  up, 
saying : 

'Montron !' 

'Monseigncur !' 

'  There's  the  list.' 

'  Yes,  monsoigneur.' 

*  The  list  is  complete.' 

*  Yes,  monseigneur.' 

'  It  is  an  occasion  we  may  never  have  again.' 
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*  How  80  r 

*  Don't  you  trnderetand  ?* 
'No.* 

'  I  have  half  a  mind — ' 

*  To  do  what,  monseigneur  ?' 

*  There's  Madame  de  Stael — * 
'  WeU  ?' 

*  I've  half  a  mind — well,  I  will ;  you  see,  it's  a  good  oppor- 
tunity.* 

*  Well,  monseigneur,  put  her  down.' 
'La!  There  she  is!' 

The  name  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  put  down,  and  Talleyrand 
got  up ;  but  M.  de  Montron  sat  still. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Montron  ?' 

*  With  me,  monseigneur  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  I  see  there's  something.' 
'  I  think—' 

*  What  ?' 

*  As  you  said,  the  list  is  complete  ;  yet  there's  still  room.' 
'  Well ;  who  shall  it  be  ?' 

*  I  thought — of  Madame  Hamelin,  for  example.' 
'  Is  that  all  ?     There  she  is.     La  !' 

Numberless  were  the  soi-disant  emigres  and  royalists  who  ap- 
pealed to  Talleyrand  for  places  under  government  in  the  year  of 
1815.  All,  according  to  their  account,  had  accompanied  Louis 
XVIII.  to  his  place  of  temporary  exile  at  Ghent. 

*  What  claims  have  you  ?'  said  Talleyrand  to  a  solicitor  for  place. 

*  My  prince,  I  was  at  Ghent.' 

'  Now  tell  me  frankly,'  said  Talleyrand  ;  *  did  you  really  go 
there,  or  only  come  back  from  there  ;  for,  do  you  see,  I  went  to 
Ghent  myself  with  only  seven  or  eight  hundred  more,  but  about 
fiftv  thousand  of  us  came  back.* 

This  temporary  exile  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent  afforded  Talley- 
rand an  opening  for  a  retort  upon  the  king  after  he  himself  fell  into 
disgrace  under  the  Restoration,  and  the  king  hinted  at  exile  to  his 
country  seat  at  Yalengay.  The  occasion  of  this  the  most  severe 
skirmish  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  Talleyrand  was  a  speech  which 
Talleyrand  made  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  the  expedition  to 
Span.  He  had  then  long  ceased  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
but  as  he  had  insisted  on  his  retirement  on  ha\ing  the  office  of 
lord  high  chamberlain  at  court  with  a  goodly  pension,  he  used 
to  come  regularly  to  the  Tuileries  and  take  place  behind  the  king's 
chair  on  state  occasions,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  frowTis  of  his 
sovereign.  On  the  occasion  of  this  speech  of  Talleyrand's  against  the 
royalist  expedition  to  Span  the  king  turned  round  to  him  and  said  : 

*  Are  you  not  thinking  of  going  soon  to  the  country?' 
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'  No,  sire ;  not  tuiless  your  Majesty  goes  to  FontameUean,  ulien 
I  will  have  the  honour  of  accompanying  to  folfil  the  daties  of  my 
charge.' 

*  No,  no ;  it  is  not  that  which  I  mean :  I  ask  if  yoa  axe  not 
going  off  to  your  conntry  house  ?' 

'  No,  sire/ 

'  Ah !     Tell  me  now ;  how  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Yaldn^ay  ?* 

'  Sire,  let  me  see — just  fourteen  leagues  more  than  from  Pttis 
to  Ghent !' 

On  another  occasion  too  Talleyrand  managed  yery  adroitly  to 
pany  a  thrust  made  at  him  by  the  king.  M.  de  Maubreoil,  to 
whom  we  have  before  alluded  as  a  scandalous  mauvais  sujet,  and  as 
having  offered  his  services  for  ridding  the  country  of  Napoleon,  had 
got  into  various  scrapes  in  and  near  Paris ;  he  dragged  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  tail  of  his  horse  at  the  entry  of  the 
Allies,  and  was  arrested  for  carrying  off  the  jewels  of  one  of  the  im- 
perial &mily  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  He  conceived  a  violent 
spite  against  Talleyrand,  whom  he  accused  of  having  been  an  accom- 
plice in  some  of  these  proceedings,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
giving  Talleyrand  a  blow  in  the  face  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XYIII., 
and  before  all  the  public.  Louis  XYIII.  affected  to  condole  with 
Talleyrand  for  having  received  a  souffiet,  as  he  termed  it. 

*  Sire,  c'etait  un  coup  de  poing,'  replied  Talleyrand  (according 
to  the  French  code  of  honour  a  gentleman  might  receive  a  coup  de 
poing  but  not  a  soujiiet,  unless  he  washed  the  insult  out  in  blood). 

When  Charles  X.  came  to  the  throne  Talleyrand  was  still  kept 
in  retirement ;  though  there  remains  on  record  one  good  reply  of 
his  to  the  kiug — for  Talleyrand  still  persisted  in  doing  the  duties 
of  his  office  of  high  chamberlain.  The  king  remarked  to  him :  '  A 
king  who  is  menaced  has  no  choice  between  the  throne  and  the 
scaffold.' 

Talleyrand  retorted  :   *  Your  Majesty  forgets  the  post-chaise.' 

In  the  Revolution  of  1830,  it  was  by  following  the  counsels  of 
Talleyrand  that  Louis  Philippe,  as  is  well  known,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming king.  Under  the  new  I'cgime  Talleyrand  accepted  the  post 
of  ambassador  to  London ;  and  it  was  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
skilful  diplomacy  that  the  French  Revolution  of  July  succeeded  in 
obtaining  speedy  recognition  of  droit  de  bourgeoisie,  as  he  termed 
it,  in  Europe.  He  moreover  tried  to  conciliate  together  French  and 
English  interests  so  far  as  possible,  considering  that  when  France 
and  England  moved  together  war  was  impossible  in  Europe.  The 
last  diplomatic  act  which  he  took  part  in  was  the  quadruple  alliance 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Belgium  after  its  revolt  firom 
Holland.  He  then  retired  altogether  from  public  affairs.  He  died 
in  1838,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Talleyrand  met  with  hard  measure  enough  in  his  own  day  firom 
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some  of  his  countrymen.  Chateaubriand  exclaimed  one  day,  on 
seeing  him  lean  on  the  arm  of  Fouche  :  *  G'est  le  Vice  appuye  sor 
le  bras  da  Grime.'  Camot  too  said  on  one  occasion :  *  Talleyrand 
Ini  meprise  les  hommes  parcequ'il  s'est  beaucoup  etudie.'  Ghateau- 
briandy  Goizot,  Yillemain,  Georges  Sand,  Boeme,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  writers,  have  endeavoared  to  analyse  and  describe  this  strange 
mixture  of  abundant,  piercing,  and  ready  wit,  of  political  sagacity 
and  foresight,  and  of  epicurean  and  selfish  morality ;  but  after  read- 
ing all  that  has  been  written  of  him,  Talleyrand  remains  a  Sphinx- 
like character,  whom  nobody  has  succeeded  in  clearly  comprehending ; 
while  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  such  wit  as  he  possessed  is  seldom 
or  never  connected  with  high  principles  or  lofty  enthusiasms. 

A  phrenologist  who  examined  Talleyrand's  head  summed  up  his 
observations  thus  :  '  M.  de  Talleyrand's  character  was  a  type.  It 
consisted  of  craft  and  caution  placed  at  the  service  of  a  great  intelli- 
gence, and  backed  up  by  a  certain  caustic  combativeness.  It  was 
softened  in  some  measure  by  princely  sympathies,  but  was  with- 
out any  leaning  towards  social  virtues,  or  the  sacred  duties  of 
devotedness.' 

Many  have  described  his  personal  appearance — his  high  forehead, 
his  wonderful  passionless  face,  its  livid  paleness,  his  projecting  under- 
lip,  his  abundant  gray  hair,  his  large  forehead,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  manners.  Lady  Morgan  compared  his  countenance  to  a  book 
written  in  a  dead  language.  He  had  much  success  in  irregular  love 
matters.  Two  English  ladies,  the  Misses  Berry,  express  in^their 
letters  something  like  horror  at  first  seeing  him — he  was  *  corrup- 
tion personified;'  but  this  inference  appears  to  have  worn  ofi* after 
some  time,  for  they  found  him  later  *  very  amusing.* 

In  his  later  days  he  spent  hours  over  his  toilet,  in  order  to  hide 
Vie  ravages  of  time.  He  held  it  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
diplomatist  to  keep  a  good  table :  he  was  a  great  gourmet  on  prin- 
ciple, though  he  took  but  one  meal  a  day.  His  dinners  were  as 
celebrated  as  those  of  Gambaceres.  His  hotel  at  the  Eue  Florentin, 
and  his  country  houses  at  Bochecotte  and  yalen9ay,  were  furnished 
with  the  most  exquisite  elegance.  He  was  the  last  veritable  grand 
seigneur  J  and  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  bear- 
ing of  the  old  regime. 

Of  his  political  sagacity  the  following  sentences  are  a  proof, 
and,  in  presence  of  contemporary  events,  may  be  termed  prophetic  : 

*We  must  bo  under  no  illusion;  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
which  we  have  founded  at  the  Gongress  of  Vienna  is  not  eternal. 
It  will  fall  one  day  or  another ;  but  it  promises  us  some  years  of 
peace.  It  is  threatened  to  be  broken  in  a  time  more  or  less  remote. 
Aspirations  are  daily  becoming  general  in  the  centre  of  Germany. 
The  necessities  of  defence  and  a  common  peril  have  prepared  minds 
for  a  German  unity.  This  idea  will  continue  to  be  developed ;  and 
Thuld  Sxsub,  Vol.  VUI.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVIU.  ^^ 
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some  day  one  of  the  great  powers  who  now  fbnn  jNurt  of  the  CSon* 
federation  will  desire  to  realise  this  unity  to  its  profit.  AMgiiria  u 
not  to  be  feared;  being  composed  of  fisgments  and  pieoea  wludi 
haTe  no  nnity,  die  cannot  think  of  imposing  imily  on  others.  It  u 
Pruisia  who  must  be  watched;  she  wDl  Tontare  on  the  lisk,  and  if 
she  succeeds,  all  the  conditions  of  Emropean  eqidlibrnim  will  be 
broken.  New  bases  and  a  new  Organisation  must  be  woo^jA  fir 
Europe.*  williax  snoAXD. 


DUM  YlVmUS  VIVAMU8 


Jot  is  a  seraph  fleet  as  bright, 

Nothing  on  earth  can  fix  her ; 
Ere  she  has  wing'd  her  effiilgent  flight 

Quaff  her  divine  elixir! 
Hark  to  her  merry  melodious  Toice— • 

Merry f  exultant,  fiunous — 
Singing,  *  Be  happy ;  rejoice,  rejoice  1 

Dum  vivimuB  yiyamus ! 
Let  us  be  happy ;  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Dum  vivimus  yiTamus  1' 

Youth  is  a  yision  swiftly  gone. 

Blissful  as  eyanescent ; 
Nothing  of  time  can  we  call  our  own 

But  the  elysian  present. 
Gather  the  roses  while  we  may, 

Who  shall  presume  to  blame  us  ? 
Where  is  the  rose  of  yesterday  ? 

Dum  yiyimus  yivamus ! 
The  delightful  rose  of  yesterday  ? 

Dum  yiyimus  yivamus ! 

Filly  fill  to  our  sorrows  great  or  small. 

To  our  troubles  brief  or  lengthy ; 
The  sparkling  chalice  drowns  them  all — 

Drink,  drink  of  its  bright  nepenthe. 
Learning's  the  solemn  foe  to  glee, 

Wisdom's  an  ignoramus  : 
Hurrah  for  the  true  philosophy — 

Dum  vivimus  yivamus ! 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I  upon  land  or  sea, 

Dum  vivimus  yivamus  ! 

GHABLBS  J.  DUHPHDB. 
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The  natural  history  of  the  '  Gent'  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Albeit 
Smith;  and  Thackeray  has  placed  the  'Snob'  in  his  dreadful  pilloiy; 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  the  'Swell'  has  been  the  object  of  any  similar 
attention,  at  least  of  a  sustained  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
thing may  be  said  of  this  last-named  genus  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  charac- 
ter affected  by  the  swells  of  one  age  with  that  which  became  the 
beau  ideal  of  their  successors. 

When  I  say  that  no  history  of  'swells'  has  been  written,  I  mean, 
of  course,  with  the  pen.  With  the  pencil  abundant  justice  has  been 
rendered  them  ;  and  Mr.  Leech's  collected  drawings  contain  a  most 
elaborate  record  of  their  manners  and  customs  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  We  see  the  representative  of  this  interesting  race  in  every 
phase  of  his  career,  from  the  moment  when,  beautiful  as  a  butterfly, 
he  bursts  the  bonds  of  sleep  in  the  morning,  until  he  enters  a  baU- 
room  at  night,  solicitous  as  to  the  parting  of  his  'back-hair,'  or,  still 
later,  repairs  to  the  smoking-room  to  blazon  his  triumphs  in  the  lists 
of  love.  Slowly  walking,  seated  outside  a  drag,  eating  whitebait  at 
Greenwich,  installed  at  the  opera,  lorgnette  in  hand  and  flower  in 
button-hole,  or  taking  what  he  calls  'his  exercise'  in  the  Park,  seated 
on  one  chair  with  his  arms  resting  on  a  supplemental  chair  upon 
each  side  of  him — we  see  him  in  his  habit  as  he  lives,  with  his  eter- 
nal '  ya-as'  and  '  haw-haw,'  and  the  drawling  languor  which  is  his 
distinguishing  grace. 

But,  unhappily,  there  is  no  such  continued  record  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  we  are  compelled  to  glean  such  particulars  as  we  may 
from  those  observers  who  have  painted  with  the  pen  and  not  with 
the  pencil.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  who,  during  one  of 
his  very  frequent  visits  to  the  theatre,  was  somewhat  disturbed  to 
find  that  his  pretty  wife  attracted  the  attention  of  some  '  Hectors'  in 
the  boxes,  whose  admiration  of  the  lady  was  somewhat  too  freely 
expressed.  There  was  no  stall  or  '  omnibus  box'  at  that  time  in  the 
playhouse,  and  the  swells  of  the  period  appear  to  have  sat  in  the 
tier — ^which  we  now  call  the  dress-circle. 

This  term  'Hectors*  alluded  undoubtedly  to  the  swaggering,  bully- 
ing, Captain-Bobadil  airs  affected  by  the  cavaliers  of  Charles's  and 
James's  courts — the  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  long  period  of  civil  war 
preceding  the  B^storation,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  party 
then  uppermost  to  make  the  most  of  their  short  term  of  power.    The 
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Diaries  of  the  time  are  fall  of  instaiiceB  of  the  tyrannioal  oppBoanon 
of  fhe  Court  party,  and  the  reckless  maimers  which  wece  the  Cuhien 
of  the  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  beUere  that  onr 
modem  word  brawl,  which  is  now  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  the  pohlio* 
house  or  pot-honse  stratmn  of  society,  is  the  same  word  as  brmUf 
which  was  the  Court  dance  of  the  Whitehall  of  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  and  one  in  which  he  frequently  bore  a  part.  It  seems  to  hate 
been  a  riotous  hind  of  galop,  something  like  the  modem  tetnypHe, 
and  to  have  partaken  of  the  stormy  character  of  that  rough  huriy* 
burly.    That  it  frequently  ended  in  a  brawl,  one  can  readily  believe. 

During  Dutch  William's  reign,  I  fcuicy  that  hectoring  was  rather 
at  a  discount.  That  silent  monarifti  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
words ;  very  little  given  to  hectoring  himself,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  admire  it  in  others.  But  in  Queen  Anne's  time  the  hectors  ot 
the  Caroline  period  had,  it  seems,  effloresced  into  the  .full-blown 
flower  of  the  *  Mohocks,'  whose  bmtal  violence  towards  unofiianding 
citizens,  in  the  ill-guarded  streets  of  the  London  of  1710-11,  is 
painted  with  great  detail  in  the  Spectators  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
These  facetious  gentlemen,  it  appears,  were  in  the  habit  of  sallying 
out  in  gangs,  flushed  with  insolence  and  wine,  and  of  torturing  any 
one  as  the  whim  seized  them.  One  of  their  most  favourite  diver- 
sions, which  they  called  'sweating'  or  '  roasting'  a  person,  consisted 
in  surrounding  the  unhappy  victim  with  a  circle  of  tiieir  swords,  and 
in  pricking  hhn  with  the  sword-point  behind,  each  in  turn,  so  as  to 
keep  him  constantly  revolving  in  their  midst — an  operation  which 
undoubtedly  would  act  as  a  very  copious  sudorific.  So  far  the  names 
of  the  roysterers  of  this  class  are  easily  explained,  and  I  think  no 
one  will  deny  that  these  gentlemen  showed  a  just  sense  of  their 
merits  in  assuming  the  name  of  one  of  the  cruellest  tribes  of  North- 
American  Indians,  whose  scalping  and  tomahawking  feats  they  emu- 
lated so  far  as  they  dared. 

But  the  swell  of  the  succeeding  era  appears  to  have  been  an 
animal  of  a  much  milder  disposition,  and  the  '  Macaroni'  of  the 
earlier  Georgian  reigus  possessed  but  little  of  the  savagery  of  his 
ancestors,  the  Hectors  and  Mohocks.  In  Hogarth's  pictures  tiiose  fe- 
rocious braggarts  seem  to  have  subsided  into  the ' exquisite'  or  'pretty 
fellow'  variety  of  the  genus.  The  dancing-master  is  evidently  abroad; 
and  we  see  that  Minister  of  Grace,  in  the  second  plate  of  the  Rakers 
Progress,  pointing  his  toes  with  extraordinary  intensity  as  he 
approaches  his  pupil,  kit  in  hand.  It  is  true  that  Captain  Stab  is 
there  also,  but  he  shares  a  joint  dominion  with  the  functionary  last 
named.  The  outdoor  exquisite  of  the  period  seems  to  have  ^tin- 
guished  himself  by  wearing  two  watches  and  by  carrying  a  muff; 
whilst  indoors  we  see  him  in  the  levee  of  the  Countess  {Marriage 
a  la  Mode)  seated  demurely  sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate,  with  his 
hair  in  curl-papers,  listening  with  one  ear  to  the  fair  enthusiast  who 
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dilates  on  china  and  pictures,  and  with  the  other  to  the  flute-accom- 
panied warblings  of  Farinelli  the  opera-singer. 

The  interesting  creature  appears  by  this  time  to  have  entirely 
emerged  from  the  rongh  and  brutal  chrysalis  of  the  Hector  and  the 
Mohod:,  and  to  have  come  forth  a  very  gorgeous  butterfly  indeed. 
The  laudable  object  of  his  ambition  is  no  longer  to  bully  and  frighten 
people  to  death,  but  rather  to  shine  as  the  fastidious  connoisseur  and 
art  critic — ^the  'fine  gentleman,'  sometimes  almost  the  fine  lady; 
for  the 

*  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nioe  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane/ 

of  Pope's  time,  had  become  so  very  efieminate  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Gowper  denounces  the 

*  Ciyeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen/ 

and  the 

*  Fine  pass-gentleman  that*s  all  perfume,' 

of  his  day,  and  indignantly  inquires  how  the  armies  of  England  are 
likely  to  conquer  under  the  leadership  of  such  soldiers : 

'  How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  thing?,  as  smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  aU  essenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ;  * 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreatii, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight ;  when  such  as  these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  7' 

Perfrimery  seems  to  have  been  the  special  weakness  of  the  swells  of 
that  era,  and,  indeed,  of  all.  Pope,  as  we  see,  writes  of  Sir  Plume's 
amber  snufi'-box  more  than  fifty  years  before ;  and  Hogarth  paints 
Viscount  Squanderfield  taking  snufi*  with  the  sweetest  grace  imagin- 
able, and  simpering  at  his  own  loveliness  reflected  in  the  mirror 
beside  him.  Shakespeare's  picture,  cfrawn  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  of  the  soldier-fop  who  roused  Harry  Hotspur's  bile,  will 
recur  to  every  one  : 

*  He  was  perfumM  like  a  miUiner, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose  ;  and  still  he  smiled  and  talk'd.' 

The  simper  and  the  snuff-box  are  still  there,  you  see.  Cowper's 
estimate  of  the  military  capacity  of  the  soldier-milliner  of  his  day  is 
confirmed  by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Ramblers,  in  which  he  declares 
that  all  the  then-existing  duties  of  the  British  army  could  be  per- 
formed by  women,  'except,  perhaps,  that  of  obedience,'  he  adds,  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  humour.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  by  the  way, 
that  a  pdet  so  refined  and  fastidious  as  Gowper,  and  whom  the 
present  age  sneers  at  as  a  '  teapot'  moralist,  should  have  found  the 
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affnnmaey  of  the  fine  genflemen  of  his  em  «o  eztrame  m  to 
him  positive  nausea  and  disgust.  His  piotnze  of  the  nnfitaiy  eom,- 
sumder's  embarkation  looks  more  like  Cleopatra  in  her  gaOej  than 
a  warlike  expedition : 

'StiewtliedMk 
With  Uvender,  and  BprlnUe  liquids  aweoti 
That  no  rude  tavoor  maritime  InTade 
Thid  nose  of  nice  nobility  1    Breathe  ■oft» 
Te  elarionete ;  and  softer  itm  ye  Antes; 
That  winds  and  waters  Inll'd  hy  jnagie  sounds 
May  bear  ns  safely  to  the  Gallic  shora ;' 

and  so  forth.  Here,  certainly,  the  swell  of  the  Georgian  era  con- 
trasts nnfiiTonrably  with  the  Prince  Bnpert  and  Duke  of  York  of 
Charles's  time,  who  bore  themselTes  like  men  in  the  great  sea-fights 
with  Van  Tromp  and  the  other  great  Dntoh  admirals ;  and,  if  they 
were  '  profligate/  were  certainly  by  no  means  '  sweet/  As  regards 
Gowper's  sneer  at '  the  nose  of  nice  nobility/  it  should  not  be  fiv- 
gotten  that  he  was  himself  the  cadet  of  a  noUe  house,  and  nersr 
fiurgot  that  he  was  a  gentieman.  The  sneer  is  at  the  nioenen 
and  efiiaminacy,  by  no  means  at  the  nobility. 

In  the  Peninsular  War  of  this  century  tiie  Great  Duke  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  'the  dandies  made  the  best  soldiers/  but  he 
himself  was  not  without  some  suspicion  of  dandyism.  Mr.  Laipent 
tells  us  that  he  used  himself  to  cut  the  skirts  of  his  firock-coats 
shorter  after  they  came  home  firom  the  tailor ;  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Raikes  discovered  from  his  grace's  valet  that  the  white  trousers 
worn  by  him  in  his  old  age  were  lined  with  flannel — that  is,  he  chose 
to  wear  white  '  ducks/  for  appearance'  sake,  when  the  weather  was 
unsuitable.     Well,  '  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.' 

So  far  the  names  of  the  three  difierent  generations  of  swells 
appear  to  carry  each  oue  its  own  particular  signiflcance  upon  its  foce. 
'Hector'  and  'Mohock/  as  we  have  seen,  are  abundantly  descriptive 
of  the  kind  of  reputation  aimed  at  by  these  gentry ;  and  *  Macaroni' 
is  hardly  less  so,  though  in  a  curious  way,  for,  upon  the  flrst  blush 
of  it,  it  is  a  foreign  word ;  and  one  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  exquisite  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
affectation  of  foreign  speech  and  manner,  dress  and  tastes. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  first  two  Georges  were  in  truth  foreigners 
HUiy  have  had  some  share  in  this  pretension.  The  heart  of  the  first 
George  never  left  Hanover,  whatever  his  body  may  have  done.  He 
was  for'  ever  running  over  to  that  paradise  of  putrid  oysters  and 
obese  mistresses,  and  never  cared  to  conceal  his  dislike  to  England. 
Possibly  the  royal  preference  for  foreign  ways  may  have  made  such 
liking  fashionable,  but  I  suspect  that  the  'grand  tour' — that  impor- 
tant element  of  education  amongst  the  gentle  youth  of  the  England 
of  that  day — had  much  more  to  do  with  it.  When  the  young  Eng- 
liahman  returned  with  that  diploma  of  travel,  he  made  it  a  point  to  show 
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'  How  maoh  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  who  has  been  kept  at  home.* 

And  a  main  point  of  such  superiority  consisted  in  depreciating  all 
homespun  ways  and  manners,  dress,  food,  and  language,  and  in  the 
persistent  preference  of  everything  foreign.  The  tone  of  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  period  is  most  amusing  in  this  particular ;  and  any 
volume  of  letters  written  by  a  fashionable  gentleman  or  lady  of  the 
time  is  so  interlarded  with  French  words  and  quotations  as  to  be 
almost  macaronic  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's letters  to  Hannah  More  are  an  admirable  specimen  of  this 
gallicised  style  of  the  period.  Scarcely  a  single  sentence  is  free 
from  an  infusion  of  French — not,  be  it  observed,  to  express  some 
shade  of  meaning  unattainable  in  English,  but  simply  to  air  the 
good  lady's  French  and  to  indicate  her  superior  re&nement  and 
gentiUty.  Throughout  all  such  correspondence,  moreover,  there 
breathes  a  strain  of  gentle  compassion  for  the  poor  benighted  in- 
habitants of  this  foggy  island,  whose  minds  have  not  been  enlight- 
ened, nor  their  tastes  ripened,  by  the  warmer  suns  of  France  and 
Italy.  They  resemble  the  missives  of  a  papist  prelate  living  in  par^ 
tibus  injidelium,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  savage  ignorance  and 
stupidity  with  which  the  writer  is  surrounded.  The  typical  fine 
gentleman  of  the  age.  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  by  no  means  free 
from  this  sort  of  affectation ;  and  Horace  Walpole*s  letters  are  full 
of  it.  Voltaire  and  the  other  beaux  esprits  of  Paris  encom*aged  the 
feeling ;  and  Mirabeau  points  out  how  even  the  speech  of  *  those 
islanders'  is  coloured  by  their  gcogriiphical  insulation,  and  how  they 
speak  of  being  *  launched  into  eternity,'  and  *  plunjed  into  distress,* 
and  so  forth. 

Still,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  torm  '  macaroni'  is  hardly  flatter- 
ing to  the  race  it  describes.  It  moans,  I  believe,  the  Italian  mounte- 
bank, or  Jack  Pudding ;  or,  worse  still,  the  mountebank's  mail* 
Addison  has  pointed  out  in  the  Spectator  how  the  word  came  to  be 
applied  to  such  persons  :  '  Those  circumforaneous  wits  every  nation 
calls  by  tho  name  of  the  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Hol- 
land they  are  termed  Pickle  Herrings ;  in  France,  Jean  Pottages ; 
in  Italy,  Maccaronies  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings.'  So 
that,  in  fact,  tho  swell  of  that  ago  was  called  a  mountebank,  in  al- 
lusion, I  supposo,  to  the  affectation  and  pretension,  tho  sham  and 
hypo:risy,  of  the  character.  The  plan  of  calling  these  gentry  'by 
the  name  of  the  dish  of  moat  which  it  loves  best'  may  remind  us  of 
the  common  modern  Americanism  of  *  loving  a  person  like  pie,* 

Another  of  tho  generic  terms  for  the  race  of  swells,  but  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  time,  that  of  *  coxcomb,'  conveys  a  compli- 
ment almost  as  equivocal  as  that  of  Macaroni.  For  the  cock's  comb, 
which  was  the  acknowledged  emblem  of  the  bufifoon  or  jester,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  fact  that  lunatics  commonly  attirei  themselves  fan- 
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iMtieally  wifh  the  feafhen  of  Urcb  (witness  fhe  dnwings  of  Bmnby 
Bodge  in  the  tale  of  that  name),  and  thenee  the  eomb  of  the  VM^  or 
rather  a  representation  of  it,  oame  to  be  aooepted  as  the  baoUe  of 
the  buffoon.  The  case  is  coneisefy  stated  by  Minshew :  '  Beoanse 
natural  idiots  and  fools  (!)  hsTo  and  still  doe  aocnstom  themselTes  to 
wefff  in  thehr  oappes  cook's  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  neck  and  head 
of  a  cock  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon,  &c.,  and  think  themsehras 
finely  fitted  and  proudly  attired  therewith.  Wherefore,  EngKshinaa 
used  to  call  vain  and  prond  braggers  and  men  of  mean  diseretkn 
and  judgment  Coxcombes.*  Y^y  the  race  of  swells  has  bees 
hardly  dealt  with  by  the  race  of  bookworms.  The  grubs  have  done' 
their  veiy  best  to  ^figure  the  butterflies. 

But  to  return.  The  efiSaminacy  and  affectation  suggested  by  the 
tezm  Macaroni  were  kept  up  by  the  succeeding  sobriquet  of  *  prettg 
feQow,'  and,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  least,  by  that  which  brings 
us  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  word 'dandy.'  This  seems  allied  to 
the  yerb  to  dandle,  signifying  to  nurse,  or  *hugge  fondly,'  as  an  old 
writer  expresses  it,  and  is  best  illustrated  perhaps  by  a  nurse's 
*  dandng'  an  infimt  in  her  arms.  The  original  word  appears  to  have 
been  dandiprat,  which  meant  a  dwarfish  hop-o'-my-thumb  sort  of 
puppet.  The  last  syllable  of  this  word  dandiprat  appears  to  haTS 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  the  most  learned  of  English  etymologists. 
May  I  yenture  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  ot  sprat,  whidi 
is  a  very  common  symbol  of  diminutive  size :  '  a  little  gprat  of  a 
fellow'  is  still  a  firequent  term  of  abuse  in  such  cases.* 

The  dandies  of  the  Begency,  however,  introduced  one  moment- 
ous change.  Their  arch-priest  Brummel  issued  his  ukase  that 
perfumery  was  mauvau  ton.  A  gentleman,  he  declared,  should  revel 
in  abundance  of  the  best  and  cleanest  linen,  but  he  was  no  longer  to 
be  '  perfumed  like  a  milliner.'  The  '  pouncet-box'  he  spared,  and 
indeed  the  art  of  taking  snuff  gracefully  was  one  still  much  cultivated. 
A  particular  kind  of  scented  snuff,  still  called  ^  Prince's  Mixture,'  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  refined  taste  of  Brnmmel's  august 
pupil;  and  the  delicious  'Violet  Strasbourg'  was  also  greatly  affected. 

But  as  geologists  find  it  convenient  to  divide  the  prehistoric  ex- 
istence of  the  earth  by  certain  definite  lines,  and  to  distinguish  each 
particular  era  by  some  descriptive  name,  as  '  the  glacial  period,'  and 
so  forth;  so,  in  writing  the  history  of  swelldom,  we  may  safely  dis- 
tinguish the  dandihood  of  the  regency  as  the  Age  of  Starch.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  was  that  abominable  invention  so 
much  used  to  afflict  mankind,  I  think,  as  during  the  time  that  the 
great  Brummel  continued  the  arbiter  of  fashion.     Indeed,  no  smaD 

*  Lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have  emasculated  the  word  *  dandy*  more  this 
the  truth  warrants,  I  quote  the  following,  part  of  the  definition  in  Hotten's  Smn§ 
Dictionary :  <  A  fop  or  fashionable  nondescript. . . .  Dandies  wore  stays,  stndisd 
hmhdtj,  and  tried  to  undo  their  manhood.' 
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pari  of  that  great  man's  success  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  .the 
consummate  skill  with  which  he  manipulated  that  particnlar  instm- 
ment  of  tortnre  known  as  a  white  cravat.  This  astonishing  invention, 
when  folded  and  starched  ready  for  the  human  gullet,  was,  in  his 
time,  nearly  a  foot  deep;  and  a  great  part  of  the  magic  of  its  induc- 
tion, second  indeed  only  to  the  bow,  was  the  art  with  which,  by 
moving  his  chin  gently  from  side  to  side,  he  creased  this  dreadful 
collar  down  to  the  requisite  depth,  and  so  fixed  it  in  such  folds 
that  it  remained  secure.  Not  that  such  glorious  success  was  to  be 
easily  attained.  Like  all  other  great  achievements  of  human  skill, 
it  could  only  be  secured  with  patient  labour  and  after  innumerable 
defeats.  His  valet  used  to  be  seen  issuing  forth  from  his  master's 
dressing-room,  with  his  arms  full  of  cravats  spoiled  in  the  all-im- 
portant attempt,  and  saying  with  solemn  face, '  These  are  our  fEulures.' 
He  took  care,  you  see,  to  claim  a  share  in  the  great  venture,  and  to 
claim  for  himself  some  part,  however  smaU,  in  the  glorious  victory, 
'/also  am  a  painter,'  exclaimed  Gorreggio,  as  he  gazed  with  rapture 
at  the  unattainable  triumphs  of  his  great  predecessors. 

And  these  deep  cravats  may  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  appar- 
ently fixed  laws  of  fashionable  rotation,  I  mean  the  tendency  of  the 
wheel  to  revolve  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  fine  gentle- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century  confined  their  throats  only  by  a  silk 
or  velvet^band  of  the  most  narrow  dimensions,  which  fact  seems  to 
cause  their  immediate  successors  to  adopt  the  dreadful  pillory  already 
described,  and  to  submit  to  the  galling  bondage  of  starch  and  shirt- 
collars.  Nor  is  such  revolution  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite 
confined  to  matters  of  dress  with  the  class  in  question.  The  Hectors 
and  Mohocks  deemed  education,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did  the  art  of 
playing  the  fiddle,  beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentleman.  They  rather 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  such  athletic  feats  as  beating 
the  watch,  and  running  such  races  as  that  described  by  Pepys,  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Lord  Buckhurst  'ran  up  and  down  all 
the  night  almost  naked  through  the  streets ;  and  at  last  fought  and 
were  beaten  by  the  watch  and  clapped  up  all  night* — a  piece  of 
impartial  justice,  by  the  bye,  which  drew  down  upon  the  poor  con- 
stable the  displeasure  of  his  gracious  sovereign  Charles  II.,  who  made 
his  Lord  Chief  Justice  incarcerate  that  over-zealous  officer  in  their 
stead. 

Their  successors,  the  Macaronies,  as  I  have  said,  afiected  the  arts 
of  connoisseur-ship  and  travelled  graces;  whilst  their  successors, 
again,  the  dandies  of  the  regency,  and  the  awful  swells  of  the 
present  day,  profess  the  languid  ignorance  of  Lord  Dundreary  as  to 
all  sorts  of  innumerable  things  '  which  no  fellar  can  understand,  you 
know.'  So  the  Homeric  feasts  of  the  Caroline  cavaliers,  the  mighty 
joints  and  foaming  tankards,  the  'lamb's-wool'  and  strong  waters  of 
these  swaggering  Bobadils,  together  with  their  scorn  of  milksops  and 
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80  finrfhi  gave  way  to  the  ohooolflieHdppixig  ezqniaitea  of  HognUi'i 
piotores ;  who,  again,  in  their  turn  haye  Taoiahed  iMfixre  ifaa  gBOoaa- 
ahootera  and  Balmon-fiahers  of  thia  latter  half  of  the  mneteenth  een- 
teatj,  and  haye  made  way  for  the  athletes,  real  and  abam,  whoae  iole 
ambition  appears  to  be  to  win  a  cap  in  some  foot-raoe  or  hij^-Ieap. 

I  suppose  this  constant  oscillation,  in  matters  of  dress  ai  leaal^ 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  is  really  originated  hj  those  ingenioas 
persons  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the  dresses,  in  question.  They 
seem  to  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  fisishions  should  rapidly 
succeed  each  other,  with  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  defeating  the  olgeot 
of  such  careful  and  thrifty  people  as  endeavour  to  wear  their  garments 
longer  than  the  makers  of  them  deem  desirable;  that  by  such  bhaogss 
of  style  their  patrons  may  be  forced  into  ordering  a  constant  suooes- 
aion  of  new  clothes. 

Perhaps  the  dandies  of  the  Begency  may  lay  daim  to  having  in- 
vented, or  at  least  worn,  the  most  hideous  costume  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land, at  least  since  our  woad-stained  forefiathers  chased  each  other, 
or  their  prey,  through  the  then  forest-covered  island.  If  any  ons 
will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  a  costume-book,  or  a  vohime  of 
caricatures  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  he  will,  I  think, 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  force  of  folly  could  no  fiEurther  go*  The 
hair  di^>08ed  in  artificial  curls,  or  in  that  remarkable  manifestatiim 
known  as  a  '  Brutus ;'  the  enormous  coat-coUar  standing  up  behind 
half-way  up  the  head,  the  abominable  cravat  and  collars,  the  waist  tsf 
almost  between  the  shoulders,  the  tight  skinny  pantaloons,  and  the 
'  pumps'  and  shoe-strings,  form  a  tout  ensemble  of  ugliness  and  ab- 
surdity only  to  be  equalled  by  the  facial  mutilations  and  war-paint 
of  some  tribe  of  savages;  whilst  the  exceeding  tightness  and  misery 
of  the  whole  costume  gave  an  awkwardness  to  the  carriage  of  the 
sufferers  from  which  those  noble  savages  are  entirely  free.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  while  looking  over  a  collection  of  such  illustrations, 
to  believe  that  any  human  beings  could  have  been  deluded  into  wear- 
ing such  garments  as  those  I  have  described.  And  yet  it  was  in 
those  very  garments  that  Beau  Brummol  and  his  Prince  comported 
themselves  with  such  unimaginable  grace,  and  attained  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  declare  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  us  degenerate  moderns.  We  sometimes  catch 
a  faint  reflection  or  after-glow  of  that  magnificent  sunset  in  such 
characters  as  Dickens's  Mr.  Turveydrop;  but  they  can,  at  the  best, 
*  their  great  original  proclaim'  but  feebly  and  indistinctly. 

The  two  words  by  which  the  species  is  known  in  modem  times 
seem,  curiously  enough,  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  same  ides* 
I  mean  '  fop'  and  '  swell ;'  for  although  the  former  dates  from  Bos- 
common*  and  the  writers  of  that  age,  it  is  still  in  common  use,  and 

*  It  oooars  indeed  in  Shakespeare,  bat  not  quite  in  the  same  flense.    He 
lo  use  it  to  ezpresB  %/ool  rather  than  a  dandy. 
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*  fop's  alley'  at  the  Opera  House  still  is,  or  lately  was,  the  passage 
through  the  pit  in  which  those  brilliant  birds  disported  themselves. 

*  Fop*  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Danish  *pof,'  which  means 
fangouB^  and  indicates,  says  Richardson,  '  one  'puffed  up  with  vain- 
glory of  his  person  or  dress.'  Swift  seems  to  have  thought  that 
fops  resembled  fungi,  no  less  in  their  specific  lightness  than  in  their 
empty  inflation,  when  he  declares 

'  The  current  of  a  female  mind 
Stops  thas  and  tarns  with  every  wind, 
Thus  whirUng  round,  together  draws 
Fools,  fops,  and  rakes,  for  chaff  and  straws.* 

But  the  primary  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word  was  no 
doubt  that  of  being  puffed  out — swelling  as  if  inflated — a  meaning 
which  at  once  places  it  side  by  side  with  our  modem  swell,  and 
proves  that  the  motif  of  the  word  is  the  same.  Our  Yankee  cou- 
sins have  a  vulgar  phrase  to  describe  a  person  who  is  enacting  the 
part  of  the  frog  in  the  fable  :  such  a  person,  they  declare,  'looks  as 
big  as  aU-out'of 'doors.*  And  I  suppose  it  is  this  swelling  conscious- 
ness of  perfection  in  dress  which  the  word  swell  is  designed  to  indi- 
cate. Perhaps  there  is  also  just  a  soupgon  of  the  buUy  about  it  too. 
In  the  third  plate  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  he  has  most 
wonderfully  indicated  this  swelling  air  of  a  female-bully  in  the  figure 
of  the  principal  woman  in  the  quack's  studio,  and  I  take  it,  it  is 
just  this  turkey-cock  inflation  which  the  word  was  originally  intended 
to  suggest.  This  inflation,  either  of  dress,  manner,  or  speech,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  race ; 
and  Mr.  Singer,  in  a  note  upon  one  of  Ancient  Pistol's  tirades  in 
Henry  V.,  says,  *  The  unmeaning  tumour  of  Pistol's  speech  very 
naturally  reminds  Nym  of  the  sounding  nonsense  uttered  by  con- 
jurors.' 

Upon  the  *  swell'  of  the  present  day  I  do  not  presume  to  dilate. 
He  is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  and  is  a  very  harmless,  nay,  a  very 
amusing  creature.  He  is  a  constant  resource  for  caricaturists,  who 
represent  him  with  admirable  fidelity  in  every  phase  of  his  interest- 
ing career;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Leech's  exhaustive  draw- 
ings leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of  him 
during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

A  sketch  by  another  great  artist  may  fitly  conclude  my  paper. 
It  is  the  ball-room  at  Bath,  and  the  painter  is  Charles  Dickens : 

*  Lounging  near  the  doors,  and  in  remote  comers,  were  various 
knots  of  silly  young  men,  displaying  various  varieties  {sic)  of  puppyism 
and  stupidity;  amusing  all  sensible  people  near  them  with  their  folly 
and  conceit ;  and  happily  thinking  themselves  the  objects  of  general 
admiration, — a  wise  and  merciful  dispensation  which  no  good  man 
wiU  quarrel  with.*  o.  s. 
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To  Wordsworth,  whose  heart  leaped  up  when  he  beheld  a  rainbow 
in  the  sky ;  to  whom  *  the  common  growth  of  mother  earth  snffioed;* 
to  whom  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  conld  give  thonghts  that  li^ 
oftentimes  too  deep  for  tears, — to  him  the  sight  of  a  little  batterf^ 
self-poised  upon  a  yellow  flower  could,  and  did,  supply  matter  fir 
*  full  half  an  hour's'  watching  and  dreamy  meditation.  He  knew 
not  if  it  slept  or  was  feeding  the  while,  so  motionless  was  it ;  not 
frozen  seas  more  motionless : 

*  and  ihen, 
What  joy  awaits  you  when  the  breeze 
Hath  foand  you  oat  among  the  treeSi 
And  oaird  you  forth  again  1 

This  plot  of  orchard  groand  is  ours, 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sister's  flowers. 
Here  rest  your  wings  when  you  are  weary, 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary. 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong. 
Sit  near  us  on  the  bough  ; 
We'll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song, 
iVnd  summer  dayB  when  we  were  young, 
Sweet  childish  days  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now.' 

Short  and  sweet,  says  the  alliterative  adage.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.'  And  such,  to  child- 
hood, is  the  length  of  summer  days ;  and  such,  in  after  days,  is  the 
memory  of  them, — sweet  summer  days,  that  were  each  as  long  then 
as  to  mature  age  are  a  full  score  of  them  now. 

Campbell  gave  expression  to  the  self-same  feeling  when  he  opened 
out  his  New- Year  thoughts  with  this  stanza : 

*  The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 
Our  life's  succeeding  stages  : 
A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year. 
And  years  like  passing  ages.' 

Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  makes  Basselas,  in  his  weariness,  complain 
of  the  tedious  length  of  his  days  in  the  Happy  Valley,  and  regret 
the  seeming  shortness  of  his  childish  ones  :  '  Let  your  experience,' 
he  says  to  Imlac  the  Sage,  '  inform  me  how  the  day  may  now  seem 
as  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  nature  was  yet  fresh,  and  eveiy 
moment  showed  me  what  I  had  never  observed  before.'     But  Oold- 
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smith's  Yioar  more  nearly  expresses  the  common  experience  when 
he  says,  in  his  prison-sermon,  that  as  we  grow  older  the  days  seem 
to  grow  shorter,  and  that  our  intimacy  with  Time  ever  lessens  the 
perception  of  his  stay.  Southey  used  to  assert  that,  live  as  long  as 
yon  may,  the  first  twenty  years  are  the  longest  half  of  your  life. 
They  appear  so  while  they  are  passing,  he  says ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  when  we  look  back  upon  them ;  and  they  take  ap  more  room 
in  our  memory  than  all  the  years  that  succeed  them. 

A  later  writer  has  remarked  that,  no  matter  how  pleasant,  how 
varied,  how  completely  filled  is  the  time  of  the  young,  it  hangs  on 
ihem  somehow ;  they  do  not  feel  it  rush  past  them  or  melt  away,  the 
hours  swallowed  up  in  days,  the  days  in  years,  as  do  the  elder  people, 
who  yet  have  no  special  excitement,  no  particular  delight.  M.  de 
Tocqueyille  exclaims  sadly  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters,  *  With  what 
ill-omened  rapidity  life  is  beginning  to  pass  !  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
this  is  a  proof  that  youth  is  fled  for  ever,  and  that  the  impressions 
produced  on  the  mind  are  becoming  fainter ;  for  life  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  impressions  that  remain  graven  on  the  memory.' 
When  many  are  retained,  time  seems  to  pass  slowly;  when  they 
begin  to  escape  us,  time  appears  to  fly. 

One  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  many  unrealised  literary  plans 
was  to  picture  in  detail  a  (five-years-old)  child's  reminiscences  at 
sunset  of  a  long  summer's  day — his  first  awakening,  and,  in  succes- 
sion, his  little  sports  and  surprises  and  discoveries  and  sensations — 
the  very  many  littles  that  went  to  make  up  so  long  a  day.  The 
picture,  if  completed,  would  have  been  full  of  suggestive  interest  to 
elders,  and  apt,  by  a  score  of  minute  touches,  and  by  a  sufiused  ten- 
derness of  colouring,  to  recall  to  each  more  or  less,  and  more  or 
less  vividly,  the  sweet  childish  days  that  were  as  long  as  twenty  days 
are  now. 

There  is  a  one-line  parenthesis  in  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  most 
exquisitely  finished  poems,  '  The  Gardener's  Daughter,'  which  em- 
bodies the  very  spirit  of  Wordsworth's  phrase.  It  is  where  the  poet 
so  vividly  recalls,  from  the  otherwise  dim  vista  of  the  past,  a  me- 
morable May  morning ;  to  him,  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  what  it  too 
brought  to  him,  evermore  most  dear : 

'  and  now, 
As  though  'twere  yesterday,  as  though  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  mom  with  all  its  sound 
(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of  these) 
Kings  in  mine  ears.* 

*  Happy  season  of  childhood !'  exclaims  the  author  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  at  the  opening  of  an  idyllic  chapter,  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  young  spirit  has  awakened  out  of  Eternity,  and  knows  not 
what  we  mean  by  Time ;  '  as  yet  Time  is  no  fast-hurrying  stream, 
but  a  sportful  sunlit  ocean ;  years  to  the  child  are  as  ages :  ah !  the 
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seoret  of  Yidssitade,  of  that  slower  or  qdbkflir  daoi^  and 
down-nidiiiig  of  tha  nnivenal  World-bbrio,  from  the  gmnite 
tain  to  the  man  or  day-moth,  is  yet  unknown ;  and  in  a  motioatMi 
Uniyene  we  taste,  what  afterwards  in  this  qtdek-whirling  Univena 
is  for  ever  denied  ns,  the  bahn  of  Beet.'  The  Antoerat  of  tiia  Break* 
fiurt-table  says,  in  the  first  stanaa  of  *  The  Last  Bloaaonny'  that 

'  TbB  lesgaeB  of  lifo  to  graybesxda  Mem 
Shorter  thsn  boyhood*!  lingering  mlleB;* 

a  pretty  dose  adaptation  of  onrWordsworih  text;  as  also  ia  a  stauB 
of  Hartley  Coleridge's,  oommemoratiTe  of  a  sohod-friendahip 
broken  by  death : 


'  Yesis  glided  on,— •  week  wm  then  a  year, 
FooIb  only  eay  that  happy  hoon  an  short ; 
Tfane  lingers  long  on  moments  that  are  dear, 
Long  is  the  sommer  holiday  of  sport' 

That  sommer  'was  an  aeon,'  we  read,  which  Sarah  Gair,  in  the 
Qa/j/worOiys^  spent  at  Hilbniy,  in  the  dear  old  country  honse^ 
among  dear  old  comitry  friends.  Happy  childhood,  says  Ropflsoau, 
in  his  EmXU^  enjoys  time  without  bdng  its  slaYe;  profits  by, 
without  knowing  the  value  of  it.  As  we  grow  old,  says  HasKtt^ 
our  sense  of  the  value  of  time  becomes  vivid ;  nothing  else  indeed 
seems  of  any  consequence ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the 
full  pulpy  feeUng  of  youth  tasting  existence  and  every  object  in  % 
all  is  flat  and  vapid,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  fiEkllacious  hollowness  in 
all  we  see.  The  elderly  man  begins,  like  Elia  on  New  Year's  Et8| 
to  count  the  probabilities  of  his  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  moments  and  shortest  periods,  like  miser's  farthings. 
In  proportion,  says  Charles  Lamb,  'as  the  years  both  lessen  and 
shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  their  periods,  and  would  £Edn  lay  mj 
ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great  wheel.'  So  with  the 
avowal  of  a  contemporary  poet  as  regards  another  anniversary : 

'  <«  My  birthday"— what  a  diflEeient  sonnd 
That  word  had  in  uiy  youthful  years  1 
And  hoW|  each  time  the  day  comes  round, 
Less  and  less  white  its  mark  appears  I 

When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told, 
It  seems  like  pastime  to  grow  old  ; 
And  as  Youth  counts  the  shining  links 

That  Time  around  him  binds  so  fast, 
Pleased  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks 

How  hard  the  dudn  wiU  press  at  last.* 

Jeffrey,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  speaks  of  the  year  just  ended 
as  seeming  to  him,  *  upon  recollection,'  the  shortest  year  that  he 
ever  spent ;  and  he  adds,  'If  they  go  on  shortening  as  they  multi^ 
npon  UB,  we  shall  grow  old  in  such  a  hurry  that  our  sohemes  of  life 
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win  be  left  unfinished,  and  we  shall  scarcely  know  how  we  have  liyed 
when  we  are  snmmoned  to  die.'  Not  childhood  alone,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  but  the  yoong  man  till  thirty,  never  feels  practically  that 
he  is  mortal — can  no  more  bring  it  home  to  himself  than  in  a  hot 
June  we  can  appropriate  to  onr  imagination  the  freezing  days  of 
December.  Each  indiyidnal  in  coarse  of  time  acqaires,  as  an  essayist 
on  the  elasticity  of  time  points  out,  an  estimate  of  the  average  length 
of  his  own  days  which  is  snfBciently  accurate  for  practical  purposes, 
the  estimate  varying  according  to  circumstances.  Perhaps  one  had 
need  be  nineteen  again,  remarks  the  author  of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
to  be  quite  convinced  of  the  feelings  which  were  crowded  for  Maggie 
Tnlliver  into  a  certain  twelve  days'  happy  experience,  'of  the  length 
to  which  they  were  stretched  for  her  by  the  novelty  of  her  experience 
in  them,  and  the  varying  attitudes  of  her  mind.'  The  common  say- 
ing that  time  goes  faster  and  faster  as  we  get  older,  is  held  to  be 
true  as  a  rough  outline  of  ordinary  biography,  though  the  progress 
is  not  uninterrupted,  and  is  clearly  perceptible  only  at  the  two  ends 
of  Ufe.  '  In  childhood  time  seems  infinitely  long,  just  as  the  world 
seems  infinitely  big ;  in  youth  it  begins  to  be  reducible  to  some  sort 
of  measurement,  but  the  regularity  of  its  pace  is  probably  greater 
than  at  any  other  period.'  Then  is  said  to  come  a  sort  of  table- 
land, in  which  such  variations  as  may  occur  in  the  length  of  the  years 
are  due  chiefly  to  external  causes ;  and  towards  the  close  of  life  the 
years  begin  to  slip  away  with  a  rapidity  which  appears  to  increase 
to  the  end.  The  closing  stanza  of  Southey's  lines  to  '  The  Ebb 
Tide '  expresses  this  truth  : 

*  Thus  like  thy  flow  appears 
Timers  tardy  course  to  manhood's  envied  stage  ; 
Alas  I  how  hurryingly  the  ebbing  years 
Then  hasten  to  old  age  I' 

He  often  wrote  on  this  theme,  and  always  feelingly.  To  his 
daughter,  Edith  May,  then  ten  years  old,  he  addressed  the  intro- 
duction to  his  metrical  *  Tale  of  Paraguay,'  one  verse  of  which  runs 
thus : 

*  The  years  which  since  thy  birth  have  pass'd  away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent ; . . .  like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  fiU'd  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought, 
With  sense  of  time  and  change  ;  and  something  too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught, 
Where  man  abideth  never  in  one  stay  ; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  in  grief, 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  gray 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head  ; 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief. 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf.* 
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Enaj  reftder  of  Ids  lettera  miut  hATe  notioed  how  fteqiunli^j 

near  in  the  later  ones  sneh  eentenoes  a8»  *  The  luk  twenty  jbki» 

to  joa  and  me,  axe  bat  as  yesterday;'  or  again,  ' It  aeeoiB  bat  as 

yesterday  when  I  looked  back  twenty,  thirty,  finrtyt  and  ofan  mon 

years;  tiie  end,  therefore,  of  my  mortal  term  would  seem  bat  as 

to-imorrow  if  it  were  rightly  looked  on  to/     Only,  in  Shenatooe'f 

phrase, 

*tojmiilifiil«!fBi 
(How  short  aoe*er  H  prore)  the  nwd  of  life 
i4>peax8  protracted.* 

Oowper,  again,  in  his  correspondenee,  takes  frequent  and  befittiqg 
mark  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  as  when,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bos^  ki 
speaks  of  the  filst-flitting  sammer,  and  goes  on  to  reflect  that  ma 
is  neyer  so  deluded  as  when  he  dreams  of  his  own  duration.  Tb 
answer  of  the  old  patriarch  to  Pharaoh,  he  continues,  maybe  adoftal 
by  eyeiy  man  at  the  dose  of  the  longest  life — *  Few  and  e?il  bait 
been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage.'  Whether  we  look 
back,  adds  Gowper,  'from  fifty  or  from  twice  fifty,  the  past  appeos 
equally  a  dream ;  and  we  can  only  be  said  truly  to  have  Uved  wUb 
we  have  been  profitably  empbyed.'  The  experience  of  the  kogHk 
liver  comes  sooner  or  later  to  be  narrowed  to  that  of  the  penvii 
miser  in  a  modem  poem,  whose  fortnight 

'  heth  dwindled  to  ten  days 
Already,  and  that  small  eternity 
I  look*d  to  eoon  will  to  the  backward  gase 
Be  but  a  speck  of  Time.    I  feel  as  one 
Prisoned  of  old  within  that  iron  room, 
Each  day  made  less^  each  day  a  window  gone, 
That  dwindled  from  a  chamber  to  a  tomb, 
Till  it  became  a  death-grasp  and  a  shroud.* 

Bat  the  most  apt  and  terse  expression  to  be  found,  after  all,  te 
the  truism  in  question,  is  probably  the  homely  moralising  of  biB 
who  made  welcome  to  his  cup  the  busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly,  and  who 
found  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the  fly's  life  and  his  own : 

<  Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore  ; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they*re  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one.* 


THE  SPECTRE  SHIP 

^  Cale  of  t^e  (olar  Slegtoiui 

BY  PEBC7  B.  BT.  JOHN,  AUTHOB  OF  *  THE  ABCTTIC  CRUSOE,'  ETC. 


A  YOUNG  woman,  in  appearance  almost  a  girl,  stood  by  a  table  in 
the  front  parlour  of  a  cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  seaport  of  Hull, 
busily  engaged  in  folding  up  some  linen.  Her  back  was  turned  to 
the  open  door,  and  while  attending  to  her  simple  household  duties, 
she  sang  with  all  the  lightheartedness  of  her  age  some  yerses  of  a 
popular  ballad.  She  was  a  fair  little  woman,  with  gray  eyes,  brown 
liai]\  and  a  sweet  smiling  countenance,  that  clearly  indicated  both 
contentment  and  happiness.  Her  surroundings  were  pleasant  in  the 
extreme.  The  cottage  was  of  the  better  class,  agreeably  situated  in 
a  garden,  and  furnished  with  some  pretensions  to  elegance. 

Its  ornaments  were,  however,  peculiar  in  that  they  were  all  of 
one  class,  seamanly.  There  was  a  model  of  a  whaler  on  the  mantel- 
piece,  a  ship  of  goodly  dimenBions ;  there  were  miniature  harpoons, 
boathooks,  paddles,  oars  hung  from  nails  upon  the  walls ;  while  a 
yariety  of  articles  made  from  whalebone  occupied  prominent  places 
on  a  sideboard.  Numerous  stuffed  birds,  puffins,  petrels,  and  others, 
lined  a  row  of  shelves ;  while  the  place  of  honour  was  given  to  a  Polar 
bear's  head,  grim  and  fierce  enough  in  death,  terrible  in  life,  having 
fleverely  wounded  its  assailants  before  succumbing. 

While  the  girl  was  still  singing  blithely,  she  heard  a  step  in  the 
garden,  a  rather  hurried  step,  and  with  a  smile  she  ceased  carolling 
like  a  bird  and  turned  to  greet  the  visitor.  He  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door,  and  the  woman,  gazing  wildly  in  his  face,  gave  H 
great  wailing  cry,  as  of  horrified  surprise,  and  sank  almost  insensible 
into  an  armchair  which  was  fortunately  close  behind  her. 

*  In  what  way  do  you  greet  me  ?*  said  the  stranger,  a  young 
man  of  gaunt  appearance,  with  high  cheek  bones,  prominent  eyes, 
and  thin  harsh  lips  opening  over  a  set  of  faultless  teeth. 

'As  one  risen  from  the  dead,'  she  faltered,  as  he  tried  to  take 
her  hand.     '  Go;  Robert  Rankin;  this  is  no  place  for  you.' 

'  Then  what  I  have  heard  is  true  ?'  he  said  fiercely.  '  Mary 
Stone  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  and  proved  the  false  and  per- 
jured being  rumour  speaks  of.  My  affianced  bride,  the  promised 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Rankin,  has  betrayed  me  for  paltry  pelf; 
she  has  thrown  over  the  poor  gentleman  sailor  for  the  rich  skipper  ; 
she  has  proved  herself,  like  her  whole  sex  since  Eve,  fickle  and 
mercenary,  a  living  lie.' 

Thzbd  Ssbtbs,  Yol.  YIIL  F.S.  Yol.  XXYIII.  1A^ 
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'Hash  I'  cried  the  girl — she  was  really  oyer  one-aiid-twaiitT — 
rising  and  speaking  with  honest  indignation  of  tone  and  nlamMr. 
'  I  never  deceived  you.  When  three  years  ago  yon  resigned  your 
position  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  and  went  a  voyage  to  India, 
a  voyage  forced  npon  yon  by  yoor  own  miscondncty  I  said  that  did 
yon  retnm  a  better  man,  I  might  try  to  respond  to  yonr  wild  tem- 
pestnous  passion.  The  trath  was,  I,  a  weak  girl  of  eighteen,  feared 
your  fierce  temper,  and  gave  a  reluctant  promise.* 

*  A  false  and  hypocritical  defence/  he  interrupted. 

'No.  Had  yon  openly  returned,  I  would  have  done  my  beat  te 
fulfil  my  rash  and  foolish  promise.  But  the  ship  came  back  witilKMl 
yon,  and  my  father  heard  of  your  death  in  Calcutta  hospital/  she 
continued.  *  I  sincerely  mourned  your  untimely  end,  but  as  I  had 
never  loved  you,  my  sorrow  passed  away  with  time.  Then  came  a 
brave,  good,  honest  man,  Harry  Medhurst,  and  I  loved  him.  We 
were  married,  not  secretly  in  a  distant  village,  as  you  would  haia 
manied  me,  but  openly,  under  the  eye  of  parents  and  fiiends/ 

*Hany  Medhurst!'  gasped  the  other,  npon  whose  fiftce  stood 
heavy  beads  of  cold  perspiration.  '  I  know  the  canting  knave.  Bat 
let  him  beware.  Maiy  Stone,  you  will  me  this  day.  For  three  kng 
years,  years  of  peril  by  sea  and  land,  tossed  upon  the  stormy  wavoii 
lying  for  dead  in  a  hoqiital,  daring  vicissitudes  too  hard  to  be  toU 
now,  one  hope  has  sustained  me,  one  ray  firom  heaven  kept  me  tnm 
evil — ^your  love.* 

'  Robert,'  said  the  girl  moumfially,  '  I  am  very  sorry.  Belienog 
you  dead,  and  there  never  having  been  any  binding  promise,  jon 
could  not  expect  me  to  remain  single.' 

'  I  expect  nothing  but  falsehood  and  treachery  from  a  woman. 
And  now,  before  I  shake  the  dust  off  my  shoes  at  your  door,  maik  me 
well,  and  think  of  my  words  sleeping  and  waking.  You  have  wrecked 
my  life;  when  I  have  wrecked  that  of  your  husband  I  shall  be  satif- 
ied,  and  never  until  then.' 

With  which  words  he  strode  out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  young 
wife  overwhelmed  by  fear,  oppressed  by  a  nameless  dread  she  conU 
not  explain  even  to  herself. 

Mary  Stone,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  gentleman  of  family,  at  the 
ige  of  sixteen,  had  been  much  admired  by  Robert  Rankin,  a  neigh- 
bour's son,  a  young  officer  in  the  navy,  who  contrived  to  become  inti- 
iiate  with  the  family.  The  girl,  knowing  nothing  of  her  own  heaii, 
carcely  aware  that  she  possessed  such  an  appendage  to  the  human 
rame,  was  somewhat  elated  at  having  a  lover  so  much  thought  of  ii 
iier  little  circle.  Robert  Rankin  was  the  son  of  an  old  navy  cma* 
aander,  who  had  left  his  widow  in  very  comfortable  ciroumstanoeai 
ind  the  young  man  could  have  aspired  to  an  excellent  position  bat 
I'or  his  habits  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence. 

These  he  concealed  as  much  as  possible ;  but  finally,  after  a 
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desnltory  courtship  of  two  years,  his  excesses  became  manifest^  and 
in  order  to  avoid  certain  very  disagreeable  consequences,  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  sign  articles  for  a  voyage 
of  over  a  year  in  a  merchant  vessel.  While  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  excitement  he  had  visited  Mary,  already  very  much  dis- 
enchanted,  and  extracted  from  her  the  promise  on  which  he  seemed 
to  have  reUed.  Then  he  had  left  England,  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  until  his  death  was  reported  as  having  taken  place  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Calcutta. 

Mary  mourned  the  loss  of  a  wayward  friend,  not  a  lover,  and 
in  due  time  became  the  wife  of  a  gallant  whaling  skipper,  who  had 
won  wealth  and  renown-  in  an  occupation  both  arduous  and  honour- 
able. To  such  men  we  owe  much  of  the  information  which  has 
facilitated  Arctic  discovery.* 

The  life  of  the  young  couple,  for  though  Harry  was  older  than 
his  wife  by  ten  years  we  still  call  them  so,  had  been  unalloyed  happi- 
ness until  now.  It  was  true  that  Captain  Medhurst  contemplated 
another  voyage,  and  would  leave  in  the  ensuing  April,  but  Christ- 
mas had  not  yet  come,  and  Mary,  like  many  others,  considered  an 
event  likely  to  occur  months  hence  a  very  long  way  off.  Hitherto 
life  had  appeared  one  long  and  hazy  dream,  but  now  the  scales  fell 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  awoke  to  the  realities  of  existence. 

She  knew  Robert  Rankin  well.  He  was  more  than  irritable,  and 
it  was  due  to  his  many  acts  of  violence,  when  roused  to  passion,  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  England.  Some  terrible  stories  were 
whispered  about  him,  which  Mary  had  hitherto  not  believed ;  but  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  feeling  which  prompts  a  mother  to  shield 
her  young,  every  woman  to  guard  that  which  she  loves,  awakened 
memory  in  her  soul,  and  she  feared  for  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
the  brave  but  careless  whaler,  who,  never  having  done  wrong,  could 
scarcely  believe  in  premeditated  wrong  in  others. 

Should  she  warn  him,  should  she  tell  him  what  had  happened, 
and  put  him  on  his  guard  ? 

There  was  a  long  coniiict  in  her  heart,  and  tender  feelings  and 
reason  held  earnest  combat.      She  had   never  spoken  of  Robert 

*  It  has  often  been  mode  a  reproach  to  whalers  in  the  olden  days,  that  they  did 
not  spend  a  portion  of  '  the  dead  time'  in  pushing  northward,  even  to  the  Pole. 
Few  people  are  aware  that  the  following  Custom-house  oath  was  taken  by  the 
mwiter  and  also  the  owner  of  every  Greenlander  before  startinf?  :  *Mast-er  of  the 

ehip maketh  oath,  that  it  is  really  and  truly  his  firm  purpose  and  determined 

resolution,  that  the  said  ship  shall,  as  soon  as  license  be  granted,  forthwith  proceed, 
BO  manned,  furnished,  and  accoutred,  on  the  voyage  to  the  Greenland  seas,  or 
Davis's  Strait!*,  or  the  seas  adjacent,  there  in  the  now  approachiug  season  to  use 
the  utmost  endeavours  of  himself  and  his  ship's  company  to  take  whales  or  other 
oreature-t  living  in  the  was,  nnd  on  no  other  design  or  view  of  profit  in  his  present 
▼oyage,  and  to  import  the  whole  fins,  oil,  and  blubber  thereof  into  the  port  of  — . 
Sworn  at  the  Custom-house.' 
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Bankin  to  her  husband,  and  did  not  care  aboat  doing  so  now.  It 
inyolyed  an  explanation  which  oonld  not  be  pleasant,  md  then — audi 
menaceSy  what  could  they  be  but  blaster  ?  In  what  way  coifld  a  re- 
probate adventurer  injure  her  good  brave  husband  ?  He  would  go  his 
way,  and  doubtless,  when  his  first  anger  was  over,  would  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  be  heard  of  no  more. 

When,  therefore,  Harry  Medhurst,  glowing  with  health  and  hap* 
piness,  came  home,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  damp  his  spiiitB  or 
lower  her  own  by  any  allasion  to  the  startling  event  of  the  aftemooD. 
She  got  him  his  evening  meal  as  usual,  chatted  and  listened  to  Us 
rather  unwelcome  account  of  his  ship's  progress,  and  then  went  oat 
shopping  with  him.  « 

But  when  Mary  was  alone — ^when  in  the  still  watches  of  the  nj{^ 
she  could  not  sleep ;  when  next  day  she  was  once  more  alone — die 
found  herself  dwelling  not  only  on  the  threat  so  savagely  made  hj  ' 
Bobert  Bankin,  but  on  his  look,  fierce,  savage,  and  menacing,  whidi 
recuired  to  her  with  startling  reality.  With  every  efibrt  of  her  win, 
by  constant  attempts  to  think  of  more  agreeable  topics,  she  sought  to 
exorcise  the  dread  which  was  creeping  over  her  being,  and  weighing 
down  her  once  light  and  jocund  heart — ^but  in  vain. 

Her  husband's  next  whaling  voyage,  hitherto  looked  npon  as 
a  matter  of  course,  became  the  subject  for  deep  thought.  Like  most 
sailors'  wives,  Mary  was  compelled  to  school  herself  to  bear  that  whidi 
could  not  be  avoided.  But  now  reflection  came  to  her  aid.  Her 
husband  was  to  penetrate  to  a  well-known  whaling-ground,  there  to 
fill  his  ship  if  possible;  if  not,  he  was  to  winter  as  the  Bussiana 
did  in  Spitzbergen,  and,  making  up  his  cargo  in  the  spring,  return 
home. 

It  seemed  a  long  and  weary  absence,  but  was  still  one  of  those 
accidents  to  which  men  in  Harry's  position  must  ever  be  liable,  and 
it  was  not  her  place  to  repine.  But  since  that  ill-starred  >dsit  Maij 
felt  a  sense  of  wearisome  dread.  If  her  husband  went,  she  felt  as- 
sured she  would  see  him  no  more;  and  so  thoroughly  did  this  con- 
viction take  possession  of  her  mind  that  it  soon  told  upon  her  health 
and  spirits.  She  became  pale  and  thoughtful  to  an  extent  which 
alarmed  Harry  Medhurst. 

'  You  are  not  well,  my  darling  girl,'  he  said,  one  evening  while 
seated  by  the  fireside. 

'  I  am  rather  anxious  about  your  long  voyage ;  you  will  be  absent 
nearly  two  years,'  she  replied  gloomily. 

'  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?'  he  cried ;  *  why  this  is  some* 
thing  new.     Fie — a  sailor's  wife.' 

'  Harry,'  she  responded  gravely,  *  sailor's  wife  or  not,  when  you 
think  of  it,  'tis  a  long  and  terrible  absence — ^weeks,  months,  years. 
How  shall  I  deep  or  rest  ?  Every  time  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
sky  lowers,  and  the  chill  blasts  sweep  over  the  hills,  I  shall  shiw 
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and  think  of  my  hnsband  straggling  on  those  fearful  seas.  Harry, 
if  yon  would  not  have  me  die,  grant  me  a  favour.' 

'  I  cannot  depart  from  my  word,  Mary/  began  the  skipper  gravely. 
'  I  have  signed  articles.' 

'  But  you  can  take  me  with  you/  she  cried,  casting  herself  on 
his  neck  and  weeping  bitterly. 

This  was  a  startling  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Not  but  that  it 
was  quite  possible.  More  than  one  whaler  had  taken  his  wife  with 
him,  and  the  brave  women  had  gone  through  the  dangers  and  perils 
without  a  murmur,  some  living  to  tell  the  tale,  others  perishing  by 
the  way;  witness  the  whaler  frozen  in  a  sea  of  moving  ice,  and  which 
was  found  years  after  with  her  captain,  his  wife,  and  crew  like  petrified 
mummies  in  the  cabins. 

But  Mary  was  so  delicate,  such  a  tenderly  reared  flower,  that 
the  idea  never  entered  Harry's  head  of  making  her  his  companion. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  suggestion,  and  won  upon  his  imagination 
the  more  he  reflected ;  but  then  it  behove  him  as  a  strong  man  not 
to  be  selfish. 

*  My  dear,  you,  who  have  never  braved  the  icy  Polar  regions, 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  trials  and  sufiidnngs  you  risk — hard  food, 
cold,  perhaps  a  winter  in  the  snow ;  and  then  you  know  sometimes 
vessels  are  lost,  and  men  have  to  walk  across  fields  of  broken  ice  to 
other  whalers ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  fit  voyage  for  a  woman.' 

'Better  all  you  say,  and  worse,'  replied  Mary,  *  than  to  dream 
day  and  night  of  such  things  for  you.  The  more  the  danger,  the 
greater  reason  why  I  should  share  it ;  so  let  the  matter  be  con- 
sidered as  settled.' 

And  so,  without  discussion,  it  was.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out some  misgiving  that  Harry  yielded,  but  when  once  the  matter 
was  agreed  on  he  left  nothing  undone  to  prepare  for  his  wife's  com- 
fort and  solace. 

He  was  not  only  captain  but  part  owner,  and  so  could  do  very 
much  as  he  liked. 

The  vessel  was  called  the  Mary  Jane,  and  was  of  a  goodly  size, 
being  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons,  carrying,  with  surgeon, 
mate,  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  others,  forty-eight  men  besides  the 
captain.  She  was  built  according  to  the  then  very  best  received 
notions,  so  as  to  resist  the  loose  ice  and  venture  into  those  parts  of 
the  Arctic  Seas  where  whales  and  seals  were  most  abundant.  Except 
provisions  and  fuel,  she  had  no  cargo,  every  available  space  being 
cleared  for  oil  and  skins. 

The  skipper  was  careful  to  provision  the  ship  fully.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  flour,  rye  and  white,  for  bread,  he  had  biscuit,  dry  and 
salted  meats,  butter,  oats,  and  barley-meal.  He  took  also  tea  and 
coffee,  with  such  a  supply  of  spirits  as  might  be  necessary,  though 
it  is  well  known  the  sober  and  temperate  bear  the  cold  be^t« 
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And  thnB  sapplied  and  prepared,  he  mnstered  his  erew  on  the 
12th  of  April,  and  gaTe  orders  for  his  Tessel  to  be  ready  fiir  depar* 
tore  on  the  following  day  at  ten,  when  the  tide  served.  At  seven 
A.1C.  he  went  on  board  once  more,  this  time  aecompanied  hy  his  wife 
and  her  elder  sister,  both  dressed  in  a  kind  of  nautical  garb,  more 
Boitable  than  ordinary  female  attire  to  the  exigences  of  shipboard. 

There  was  no  pretext  of  concealment  made,  bnt  the  captain's 
wife  and  sister  wonld  mess  apart  with  the  skipper,  the  snrgecm,  and 
the  mate.  Mary  and  Jane — her  sister,  who  had  earnestly  Tolnn- 
teered  to  accompany  the  young  wife — remained  in  the  cabin  whife 
the  yessel  was  being  got  under  weigh.  They  had  much  to  occupy 
ihem,  much  to  put  to  rights,  even  in  that  circumscribed  space,  ud 
woman-like  set  to  work  at  once  to  do  it.  Everything  necessary  had 
been  provided,  while  Harry  had  bethought  him  of  very  many  feminine 
luxuries. 

Jane  was  laughing,  as  she  looked  in  a  small  mirror  on  the  waQ, 
and  her  back  was  tnmed  to  Mary.  She  thus  escaped  seeing  the 
wild  and  startled  glance,  the  paUid  hue,  the  clasped  hands  of  hff 
sister,  as  she  heard  these  wordiB : 

*  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Smith  should  have  been  taken  ill  so  sudden^, 
Mr.  Collingwood,'  said  the  cheery  voice  of  the  skipper;  'but  yoo 
bring  such  letters  from  my  owners,  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  welcom» 
you  in  his  place.' 

*  I  esteem  myself  happy,'  was  the  reply,  in  a  voice  which  Maiy 
only  knew  too  well,  '  to  satisfy  you,  Captain  Medhnrst.  I  have  laog 
vridbed  to  sail  with  you,  long  desired  to  visit  the  Arctic  regions,  tad 
now  my  wish  is  gratified.' 

She  turned  and  looked  from  the  cabin  into  the  messroom,  round 
which  were  situated  the  staterooms  of  the  officers,  and,  imseen  bj 
the  man,  satisfied  herself  that  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  Soberi 
Bankin,  who  had,  under  a  false  name,  obtained  the  position  of  chief 
mate  on  board  the  vessel  commanded  by  her  husband. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forth  and  denounce  him ;  but  she 
hesitated,  as  she  refected  on  the  characters  of  the  men.  Both 
were  essentially  passionate,  and  a  sudden  exposure  might  lead  to 
high  words  and  she  knew  not  what.  No,  she  would  remain  silent; 
she  would  speak  to  him  in  private,  and  discover  Kankin's  motive  for 
joining  in  that  voyage  before  she  denounced  him. 

Both  the  sisters  had  been  inured  to  a  seafaring  life  by  thor 
&ther,  so  they  did  not  snfier  from  that  malady  which  levels  man- 
kind, while  it  lasts,  to  a  state  of  utter  degradation  and  misery* 
"When,  therefore,  they  were  fairly  at  sea,  and  everything  was  pat 
taut,  with  all  sails  set,  neither  Mrs.  Medhurst  nor  Miss  Stone  hid 
any  reason  for  declining  the  invitation  to  dinner. 

Mary  was  quite  calm,  and  had  schooled  her  visage  to  restiaia 
the  emotions  which,  liO'v^oseT,  swelled  her  heart  as  she  was  intio- 
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dnced  to  the  doctor  and  then  to  the  mate,  who  bowed  rather  low  to 
hide  a  slight  look  of  confusion.     Then  everybody  was  seated,  and  '  ^ 
the  meal  commenced. 

Captain  Medhorst  was  snoh  good  company,  knew  so  many  anec- 
dotes and  stories,  gleaned  daring  his  adventurous  life,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  He  told  them  well  and  racily.  The 
doctor  too  was  not  on  his  first  voyage,  so  that  the  two  had  many 
topics  in  common.  It  was  not  noticed,  therefore,  how  silent  was 
the  captain's  wife,  and  how  persistently  the  mate  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  plate.  No  sooner  was  the  meal  concluded  than  he  hurried 
on  deck. 

'  Quiet  modest  young  man,'  said  the  skipper. 

*  Don't  like  his  frontispiece,'  laughed  the  doctor ;  *  but  he  may 
be  a  better  man  than  he  looks.' 

Mary,  who  was  on  thorns,  rose  and  led  her  sister  away,  anxious 
to  conceal  her  mortification  and  her  strange  presentiment  of  evil. 
But  she  still  determined  to  keep  silence  until  she  could  find  an  op- 
portunity of  questioning  the  mysterious  mate. 

But  the  opportunity  did  not  occur  very  soon.  Either  he  avoided 
an  interview  or  the  duties  of  the  ship  occupied  him  too  much,  but 
somehow  or  other  she  never  saw  him  except  at  meal-times.  Every- 
body, indeed,  was  busy,  as,  after  sufiering  for  some  time  firom  April 
gales,  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  storm,  which,  though  it  sent 
them  on  their  way,  caused  the  ship  to  pitch,  toss,  and  roll  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  confine  the  passengers  below. 

After  some  days  of  heavy  swells  and  reefed  topsails,  the  vessel 
got  into  a  steady  stream  and,  all  sails  set,  continued  her  course  nor'- 
west.  Heavy  rain  had  fallen,  and  this,  with  the  steadiness  of  the 
wind,  so  beat  down  the  sea  as  to  render  walking  on  deck  pleasant. 
Captain  Medhurst,  who  had  gone  through  a  fatiguing  day,  towards 
evening  sought  repose,  and  Mary  was  left  on  deck  near  the  man  at 
the  wheel. 

The  mate  was  walking  the  quarter-deck  to  windward.  Mary 
crossed  over  and  made  a  slight  sign  to  him,  after  which  she  went 
towards  the  waist,  the  watch  being  forward.  The  mate  slowly  fol- 
lowed, and  in  another  moment  these  two  were  alone  out  of  earshot. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  masquerade,  flobert  Rankin  ?'  she 
asked  in  a  severe  tone. 

*  Mrs.  Medhurst,'  he  said  humbly,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  for- 
bearance. My  name  was  in  such  bad  odour  that,  though  so  good  a 
sailor,  I  could  not  get  a  ship.  I  came  home  from  India  in  the  name 
of  Collingwood  ;  my  papers  are  all  in  that  name ;  my  testimonials 
are  everything  that  could  be  desired.' 

'  But  why  come  on  board  this  ship  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Because  it  gave  me  a  rich  opportunity  of  retrieving  my  char- 
acter, under  such  a  well-known  and  adventurous  officer  as  your 
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liUBband.  Trast  me ;  let  me  remain  onknown  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  and  yon  shall  see  Bobert  Bankin  stand  befiire  tiia  woild  in 
his  trae  colonrs.' 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  sokambly,  that  Mary's  heart  was  tonehed, 
though  her  reason  rebelled. 

*  As  long  as  I  see  nothing  wrong/  she  answered,  '  I  will  hold 
my  tongne.' 

And  she  walked  away,  leaving  the  mate  alone.  Conld  she  havB 
seen  the  bitter  and  withering  sinile  that  passed  over  his  fhin  and 
almost  bloodless  lips,  she  might  have  been  even  more  mieaay  than 
she  was. 

And  still  the  gallant  ship  sped  on.  Soon  they  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  Ghreenland,  and  began  to  meet  occasional  ioebeigs,' 
while  the  ice-blink  became  apparent  to  all  experienced  sailars. 
Arctic  birds  flew  aboat,  and  everything  indicated  their  approadi  to 
the  scene  of  their  labours.  Gold  also  was  felt  acutely,  and  warn 
clothes  were  freely  distributed. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Medhurst  to  penetrate  fiurflur 
north  than  was  the  custom,  as  several  whalers  had  found  animals  in 
those  seas  of  much  greater  size  than  usual,  while  his  carpenter  had 
indicated  a  perfect  treasury  of  seals  at  a  certain  spot  he  had  visited 
the  previous  year. 

A  good  look-out,  however,  was  kept  up  frY>m  the  crow's-nest; 
and  soon  the  welcome  signal  was  given  that  whales  were  in  si{^ 
the  signalman  giving  forth  the  usual  cry,  *  She  blows  !* 

On  board  a  vessel  so  well  manned  and  under  such  strict  disci- 
pline no  time  was  wasted.  Medhurst  had  seven  harpooners,  witli 
as  many  boat-steerers  and  line-coilers.  The  sea  was  tolerably  calin, 
and  the  boats  were  in  the  water  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
A  man  from  the  crow's-nest  shouted  the  direction  for  them  to  take 
along  the  green  water,  and  then  away  they  pulled  in  silence,  as  no- 
thing is  so  easily  alarmed  as  these  leviathans  of  the  deep.  Th6 
animal  nearest  to  them  was  enjoying  a  quiet  swim,  diving  occasion- 
ally, and  then  coming  up  for  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 

Suddenly  it  rose  close  at  hand,  its  huge  black  back  showed  within 
twenty  yards,  and  in  another  moment  the  keen  weapon  flew  from  the 
experienced  hands  of  a  harpooner,  to  bury  itself  in  the  thick  cover- 
ing of  fat.  The  usual  result  followed ;  the  whale  plunged,  lashing 
the  water  into  white  foam  with  its  tail,  rose,  dragged  the  boat  rapidly 
forward,  the  coilers  taking  in  or  paying  out  the  rope  as  needful, 
watering  the  rope  when  it  went  too  quickly,  and  finally  the  monster 
of  the  deep  floated  in  a  dying  paroxysm,  spouting  blood  and 
water. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  vast  cetacean  was  the  prey  of  the  ship, 
and  all  hands  busily  engaged  in  the  not  very  pleasant  occupation  of 
cutting  up  the  animal,  taking  the  blubber  on  board,  and  boQing  it 
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there  and  then  in  coppers  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  nice  operation,  and  gave  the  crew  employed  the  appearance 
of  a  gang  of  desperate  and  ferocioas  butchers. 

As  they  advanced  varied  success  greeted  their  efforts,  and  at 
length  the  ground  was  reached  where  the  great  harvest  of  seals  was 
expected.  The  carpenter  had  not  deceived  his  employer,  and  for 
many  days  there  was  a  grand  hunt  of  these  animals,  which  fashion, 
having  rendered  so  valuable,  has  nearly  succeeded  in  exterminating, 
so  persistent  is  the  demand  for  their  fiir. 

As  in  all  whalers  the  men,  in  addition  to  their  pay  of  fifty,  forty, 
thirty-two,  or  thirty  shillings  a  month,  participate  in  the  profits, 
everybody  laboured  with  a  will.  The  better  the  cargo,  the  more 
money  to  spend  when  they  returned  to  England. 

All  this  time  they  had  enjoyed,  so  to  speak,  perpetual  day,  but 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August  the  sun  dipped  for  the  first  time, 
and  all  knew  how  rapidly  winter  would  set  in.  Still  everything  was 
done  to  fill  the  hold,  and  not  a  moment  was  wasted. 

All  this  time  the  most  perfect  harmony  had  prevailed  on  board  the 
vessel.  Everybody  worked  with  a  will,  and  Mary  saw  with  satisfaction 
and  surprise  how  admirably  the  mate  did  his  duty.  Another  source 
of  satisfaction  to  her  was  an  attachment  which  sprang  up  between 
her  sister  and  Lindsay,  the  doctor,  who,  his  services  not  being  much 
needed  in  his  professional  calling,  behaved  in  every  way  as  a  sturdy 
and  mdustrious  sailor. 

He  it  was,  at  length,  who  suggested  a  return,  so  that  they  might 
get  out  of  those  seas  ere  the  navigable  season  was  over,  or  find  a 
proper  place  to  winter.  Captain  Medhurst  knew  that  the  latter 
alternative  alone  remained,  and  at  once  gave  directions  for  the  course 
to  be  steered. 

The  thermometer  fell  rapidly,  and  the  captain  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out. It  was  necessary,  as  they  were  almost  surrounded  by  icebergs, 
and  yet  found  channels  of  open  water  which  enabled  them  to  make 
their  way  to  the  southward  and  eastward. 

The  weather  was  bad,  and  the  wind  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
storms  of  snow  and  rain,  which  prevented  their  seeing  many  feet 
before  them.  The  fog  or  snow-rime  also  occasionally  rendered  navi- 
gation almost  impossible.  This  vapour  seems  not  to  move,  and 
either  hides  everything  from  view  or  magnifies  objects  so  as  to  make 
them  unrecognisable. 

One  day,  when  this  vapour  had  been  unusually  thick,  it  cleared 
away  suddenly,  and  Captain  Medhurst  found  himself  in  a  bay  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  land,  while  on  the  fourth  icebergs  and 
floes  were  floating  by  in  masses  which  every  moment  threatened  to 
close  his  exit. 

He  knew  at  once  that  he  must  winter  where  he  was,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency.     But  he  had  everything  provided,  and 
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resolved,  wbfle  the  water  beneath  him  was  stQl  in  moiieii»  1o 
the  0hip»  with  a  view  to  aodldentB  and  ether  oontingeneles. 

The  vessel  was  warped  nearer  the  land,  to  H^  [iwiiigiity  of  a 
somewhat  elevated  rock,  whieh  proteoted  it  from  the  north  wind; 
and  then  the  captain  made  known  to  the  crew  that  this  was  to  be 
their  residence  for  many  months  to  come.  The  men  mnrmmfed  a 
little,  bat  knowing  as  they  did  what  ample  provMon  had  been  made 
for  their  comfort  and  safety,  they  soon  became  dkeerfiol,  and  deier- 
mined  to  stand  by  their  chief  to  the  last. 

Medhnrst  knew  well,  from  Bnssians  and  others  who  had  wintered 
in  the  neighbonrhood  from  September  and  October  to  spring,  that 
though  the  weather  is  boisteroos  and  cold,  with  plenty  of  snow,  it  is 
rarely  so  bad  as  to  prevent  any  one  going  abroad,  except  whan  the 
wind  and  drifts  are  veiy  violent  and  deep.  He  had  therefore  brooj^t 
with  him  all  the  materials  for  bnilding  a  hut  on  shore ;  that  is, 
planks,  bricks  for  a  fireplace,  and  clay,  with  skins  to  line  it  on  the 
inside.  The  snow  wonld  secmre  any  farther  necessary  warmth  that 
was  reqoired. 

This  erected,  the  ship  was  stripped  of  her  npper  masts  and  sailsi 
and  a  thick  awning  spread  over  the  deck  to  below  the  bohraiks, 
covering  the  part  which  was  to  do  duty  as  a  promenade  daring  the 
winter.  Below  there  were  fires  in  the  cabin,  messroom,  and  the 
general  living  and  sleeping  room  of  the  men.  In  addition  to  fires, 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  everything  done  to  promote  n^armth. 

And  thas  the  long  weary  winter  commenced ;  bat  everything 
was  done  to  make  it  as  little  dreary  and  monotonoas  as  possible. 
The  hat  on  shore  was  daily  visited  by  all,  and  exercise  continoaDy 
taken  in  the  open  air.  Bear-honts  and  deer-stalking  were  organised, 
and  of  an  evening  concerts  and  lectures.  Mary  was  indefatigable, 
and  was  the  idol  of  all.  She  read  to  the  men,  she  narsed  them  when 
sick,  and  did  everything  in  her  power  to  second  the  exertions  of  her 
hasband. 

And  so  Christmas  passed,  with  its  innocent  merry-makings 
and  real  religions  feeling ;  and  the  crew  began  to  see  the  hoar  d 
release  approach.  The  long,  almost  oninterrapted  night  did  cer- 
tainly weary  them  from  its  monotony,  but  even  that  had  its  varia- 
tions of  moonlight  and  even  of  twilight,  thoagh  the  sim  was  never 
visible. 

Harry  Medhnrst  was  indefatigable,  and  well  seconded  by  his 
officers  and  crew.  GoUingwood,  as  he  called  himself,  was  strict  in 
discipline,  and  never  swerved  from  his  duty.  Towards  Febroaiy, 
however,  he  began  to  absent  himself  a  good  deal.  He  wonld  take 
his  gan  and  wander  along  the  shore  in  search  of  game  ;  bat  thoof^ 
he  persevered  and  was  often  away  for  hours  when  others  slept,  yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  fill  his  bag. 

As  the  hoar  approached  when  the  sea  might  be  expected  to 
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break  np  and  admit  of  a  passage,  his  absences  grew  more  frequent. 
At  last  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  return  to  warmer 
weather ;  and  though  the  bay  was  still  closed  by  ice,  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  departure.  The  spars,  rigging,  and  sails  were 
replaced,  and  the  ship  put  ready  for  active  duty. 
'  The  sea  beyond  the  barrier  was  already  loose,  the  ice  outside 
was  heard  cracking  with  reports  like  distant  peals  of  thunder,  but 
the  bay  was  still  locked.  Harry  was  unwilling  to  weary  his  men  by 
cutting  the  ice  with  saws,  and  determined  therefore  to  bide  his  time, 
and  meanwhile  scour  the  land  for  game,  which  now  was  plentiful. 
With  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  the  reappearance  of  vegetation 
the  animal  creation  returned,  and  deer  and  hares  became  abundant. 
One  grand  battue  was  finally  ordered,  and  everybody  capable  of 
bearing  arms  joined  in  the  holiday  expedition.  The  exceptions  were 
the  ladies,  a  cabin-boy,  and  cook.  The  captain  commanded  one 
party,  the  doctor  another,  and  the  mate  the  third.  After  dispersing, 
the  chief  and  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  tolerably  fortunate,  met 
and  wended  their  way  towards  the  ship,  which  they  reached  at  night- 
fall, when  they  found  that  the  mate's  party  had  returned  without 
him.     The  second  officer  was  missing. 

*  Fire  a  gun,  send  up  some  rockets,'  said  the  captain,  as  he 
went  below ;  *  if  that  is  not  enough,  hurry  over  your  suppers,  lads, 
and  let  us  have  a  general  search.' 

Three  minutes  later  he  darted  on  deck,  and  in  fierce  anxious 
tones  asked  for  his  wife.  The  cook  and  cabin-boy  had  not  seen  her 
for  some  hours ;  while  her  sister  Jane  lay  in  her  berth  apparently 
stupefied,  and,  as  the  doctor  at  once  declared,  drugged. 

*  My  God,  what  does  this  mean  ?*  gasped  the  skipper,  shivering 
with  some  horrid  apprehension.  *  Every  man  abroad.  Search  the 
shore.     A  hundred  guineas  to  the  man  who  finds  my  wife  !* 

'Deck,  there!*  cried  the  look-out,  who  had  ascended  to  the 
crow's-nest  to  let  off  rockets. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  gasped  the  captain,  who  was  half  crazy  with  fear. 
'  A  sail,  like  a  small  boat,'  was  the  reply. 

The  captain  and  the  surgeon  ran  wildly  aloft ;  and  the  former, 
using  his  nightglass,  peered  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  clearly 
made  out  a  boat  or  a  raft  tossing  amid  the  boiling  waves  and  broken 
ice,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles ;  and  he  fancied  he  made  out 
two  figures  clinging  convulsively  to  its  mast. 

*  Heaven  have  mercy  on  mo !'  he  cried  in  tones  of  terrible 
anguish,  such  as  only  a  strong  man  can  utter ;   *  what  can  it  mean  ?' 

And  he  returned  to  the  deck  to  give  orders  for  an  immediate 
chase  in  the  boats,  if  the  ship  itself  could  not  be  moved. 

This  is  what  had  happened. 

Robert  Ranldn  had  planned  an  elaborate  and  fearful  system  of 
revenge.     If  Mary  could  not  be  his,  in  his  wicked  heart  he  had  da- 
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tennined  that  Hany  Medhimst  slioiild  lose  the  Bolace  of  her  soeietj. 
When  driven  from  her  presence  with  cold  disdain,  he  xeTeDad  in 
wild  vagaries  of  vengeance ;  he  hit  upon  twenty  devices,  one  mne 
ahsnid  than  another,  for  blasting  the  happiness  of  both ;  bat  at  last^ 
feeling  his  impotence,  he  retired  within  himself  and  resolved  to  bide 
his  time. 

He  had  really  come  home  as  Collingwood,  and  with  a  pnrpose 
had  behaved  singularly  well,  and  obtained  certificates  for  good  con- 
duct and  seamanship.  When  he  found  that  Harry  was  once  mora 
going  to  sea,  he  chuckled ;  but  his  rage  may  be  conceived  when, 
through  Smith  the  mate,  he  found  that  his  wife  was  going  with  him. 

At  first  he  was  utterly  overwhelmed ;  then  his  daring  and  can- 
ning came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  determined  to  go  out  in  the 
same  ship.  Smith  was  bribed  to  feign  illness  at  the  last  moment, 
and  give  him  introductions  to  the  owners.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion, and  stood  upon  the  same  deck  with  Mary  and  her  husband.  It 
was  an  audacious  undertaking,  but  the  man  was  calmly  .resolute. 
If  he  failed,  he  &iled.  That  Mary  would  recognise  him  was  cer- 
tain ;  that  she  would  betray  him  was  doubtfuL  She  was  too  gene^ 
ous  and  tender-hearted  to  injure  any  one ;  while  he  firmly  believed, 
did  he  play  the  hypocrite,  she  would  pity  and  protect  him.  We 
have  seen  how  his  cunning  calculations  succeeded,  and  how  the 
gentle  wife  became  his  unwitting  accomplice. 

To  what  end  he  had  joined  he  knew  not.  He  was  a  kind  of 
fatalist,  and  believed  in  luck.  Something  would  happen  to  give  him 
a  chance,  and  that  something  did  happen. 

During  his  wanderings  he  found  close  at  hand  a  small  bay,  into 
which  one  of  the  eccentric  currents  of  those  seas  had  carried  a  large 
quantity  of  drift  wood,  wood  evidently  belonging  to  the  wreck  of  a 
ship.  This  at  once  put  a  mad  thought  in  his  head.  This  bay, 
influenced  by  this  very  current,  would  be  free  weeks  before  the  put 
in  which  the  whaler  was  anchored. 

Could  he  but  construct  a  rafb,  he  might  push  to  sea  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  before  the  ship,  and  gain  an  open  channel.  He  knew 
that  other  whalers,  French  and  Russian,  were  somewhere  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  could  he  but  reach  one  of  these  he  would  be 
satisfied.  In  his  supreme  arrogance  and  folly,  he  believed  himself 
capable  of  making  Mary  fall  in  with  anything  he  might  propose. 

The  very  daring  of  his  monstrous  exploit  would  awe  her  into 
silence  if  not  admiration. 

Encouraged  by  these  mad  hopes,  he  set  to  work,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  put  together,  by  means  of  lashings  aUd 
nails,  a  tolerable  rafb.  At  all  events  it  would  take  them  to  some 
island  or  bay,  where  he  could  live  until  the  despairing  husband  had 
departed,  when  at  the  worst,  he  chuckled  to  himself,  he  should  be 
avenged. 
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He  easily  got  some  of  the  men  to  roll  down  a  couple  of  casks 
to  a  spot  where  he  said  he  had  discovered  a  gushing  spring.  He 
contrived  to  secure  a  boat,  and  to  cast  a  mast  and  saU  overboard 
and  drag  them  away,  and  having  from  his  position  free  access  to 
stores,  was  enabled  to  victual  his  frail  embarkation.  The  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  steal  away  the  unfortunate  girl  whose  beauty  had  roused 
his  evil  passions  and  made  him  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  could 
only  have  been  conceived  by  a  maniac. 

The  day's  shooting  organised  by  the  captain  appeared  the  op- 
portunity he  was  wanting.  He  easily  slipped  away  from  his  men, 
and  returning  to  the  ship  crept  on  board  unnoticed.  He  was  seen 
by  no  one,  and  crept  into  his  stateroom,  whence  he  could  see  all 
that  passed.  Presently  the  cabin-boy  appeared,  to  lay  the  cloth 
for  the  midday  meal,  and  while  so  doing  placed  the  mugs  for  the 
ladies  on  the  table. 

The  beverage  provided  by  the  captain  for  his  wife  and  sister-in- 
law  was  wine.  As  soon  as  the  boy's  back  was  turned  the  man 
stole  x)ut  and  poured  into  the  decanter  a  small  quantity  of  lauda- 
num, long  since  provided  for  his  fiendish  purpose,  and  then  retreated 
to  his  place  of  concealment,  a  kind  of  cupboard  with  a  standing 
bed-place. 

Mary  and  Jane  came  down  blithe  and  gay  to  their  dinner.  The 
long  and  trying  winter  was  past,  and  only  a  few  months  separated 
them  from  home.  Captain  Medhurst  beUeved  that  one  month  of 
hard  work  would  complete  his  cargo,  and  then  away  for  England, 
which  he  had  promised  never  to  leave  again,  subsiding  into  ship- 
owner and  merchant,  instead  of  being  an  adventurous  skipper.  The 
conversation,  under  these  circumstances,  was  merry  and  pleasant  to 
them,  gall  and  wormwood  to  their  listener. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  and  an  extra  glass  of  wine  had 
been  taken  to  their  speedy  and  happy  return,  both  felt  drowsy. 
Jane  retired  to  the  cabin,  while  Mary  reclined  in  her  armchair. 

Rankin  lost  not  one  moment.  Creeping  from  his  hiding-place, 
he  cast  a  boat-cloak  over  the  unhappy  girl,  and  clasping  her  in  his 
arms  ascended  the  companion-way.  As  he  expected,  the  deck  was 
deserted,  the  cook  and  cabin-boy  being  at  dinner. 

The  steps  which  had  been  left  beside  the  ship  all  the  winter 
having  not  yet  been  removed,  he  easily  reached  the  shore  with  his 
burden,  and  then  with  a  savage  howl  of  delight,  more  like  the  cry  of 
a  wild  beast  than  the  utterance  of  a  man,  he  moved  away  with  rapid 
steps.  In  his  overwrought  state  of  mind  the  weight  appeared 
nothing,  his  muscles  were  of  iron,  and  the  raft  was  reached  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

He  placed  the  insensible  form  of  the  woman  he  pretended  to 
love  on  the  raft,  and  then  looked  around  upon  the  wild  and  almost 
awful  scene.     Before  him  was  the  sea,  rapidly  breaking  up,  it  is 
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true,  bat  still  presenting  little  mare  ^Jian  a  loose  field  of  ioe»  wUeh, 
howevery  was  all  sweeping  in  one  direction — to  the  soathwaid. 
Aronnd  in  the  far  distance  were  icebergs  of  varioiu  sisesy  sooie 
(mge  as  monntainsy  others  of  humbler  capacity,  but  all  pmsenting 
ringolar  and  fantastic  shapes,  which  might  be  moulded  by  fuej 
into  castles,  towers,  minarets,  walls,  or  honses.  But  it  was  not 
only  the  eye  which  gazed  upon  terrors,  but  the  ear  was  forcibly 
attracted  by  the  crushing  of  the  ice,  the  dull  thundering  of  ata- 
lanches,  and  the  swash  of  the  melting  crystals. 

Bankin  hesitated.  To  launch  his  firail  baric  upon  such  a  sea 
was  sheer  madness,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  himself;  the 
chances  were  that  instant  destruction  would  ensue.  And  yet,  d^d  he 
remain  where  he  was,  how  hce  the  just  and  fearful  anger  of  the 
injured  husband  ? 

'  No  !*  he  cried,  with  a  terrible  imprecation,  *  we  will  escape  or 
perish  together.' 

But  mad  as  he  was  the  man  was  not  without  method.  The 
current  which  had  carried  the  drift  wood  into  the  bay  struck  the 
shore,  and  then  swerved  steadily  to  the  southward  and  eastward. 
This  he  could  clearly  make  out,  for  as  the  pack  came  down  it  was 
in  CYeiy  case  turned  and  carried  away  in  that  direction. 

The  man  therefore  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  a  soHd 
mass  came  near  with  a  hummock  or  two  on  its  surface  and  sor- 
rounded  by  open  water,  he  pushed  out,  and  launching  his  raft» 
grappled  the  gliding  ice,  which  carried  him  clear  into  the  offing. 

As  there  was  little  or  no  wind  and  the  broken  floes  were  all 
going  one  way,  he  was  for  the  moment  in  very  little  danger.  The 
liiige  pack  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  had  a  dent  within 
w  hich  he  was  comparatively  safe. 

He  now  turned  to  examme  his  victim,  who  lay  still  beneath  the 
boat-cloak,  beautiful  despite  her  deadly  pallor.  He  kneeled  beside 
licr,  bathed  her  forehead  and  lips  with  spirits  and  water,  but  only 
heavy  breathing  proclaimed  that  life  still  lingered  within  the  ex- 
hausted frame. 

As  he  gazed  a  pang  of  remorse  shot  to  his  very  heart,  and  for 
0110  moment  he  regretted  the  evil  deed  he  had  done.  Then  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  revenge  came  back,  and  he  was  as  stonily  determined 
as  ever. 

When  about  two  miles  out,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  found 
the  ice -streams  go  to  the  right  and  left,  while  in  front  of  him 
lay  open  water,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
not  clear  of  bergs  and  other  impediments,  but  with  clear  channels 
which  would  enable  him  to  advance  with  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. 

Rankin  did  not  deceive  himself.  Though  he  had  food  and 
water  for  a  fortnight,  he  knew  full  well  that  his  sole  chance  of  escape 
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was  to  ftll  in  with  a  whaler,  or  to  seek  one  of  the  small  settlements 
occnpied  even  in  winter  by  Bnssians  and  Danes,  where  he  might 
bniy  himself  in  secrecy  until  the  Mary  Jane  took  her  departure  from 
the  Arctic  seas — ^if  dhe  ever  did  leave  those  frozen  shores. 

This  Robert  Bankin  doubted,  as  in  his  wicked  heart  he  belieyed 
the  ship  doomed,  for  reasons  confined  to  his  own  bosom. 

On  sped  the  raffc,  now  guided  by  rudder  and  sail  for  some  hours, 
Bankin  leaning  moodily  op  the  oar  which  served  him  as  tiller,  and 
watching  the  poor  recumbent  form  with  a  bitter  and  yet  self-satisfied 
smile.  Suddenly  the  girl  moved  and  sat  up,  looking  round  with  a 
glance  which  clearly  indicated  that  as  yet  she  had  not  taken  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  her  view. 

Her  hand  went  mechanically  to  her  brow  as  she  raised  her  eye- 
lids and  gazed  around.  The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  efiect  of  its 
rays  on  the  distant  icebergs  and  far-off  white  plains  was  dazzling. 
She  could  realise  nothing,  save  that  she  must  be  floating  in  air, 
therefore  dreaming.     She  .was  rudely  awakened. 

'  So  you  have  come  to  yourself  at  last,  Mistress  Medhurst,'  said 
the  harsh  grating  voice  of  Robert  Bankin. 

Mary  rose  to  her  feet,  the  raft  rocked  beneath  her,  and  clutch- 
ing the  mast  convulsively  she  looked  out  upon  the  gleaming  waste 
of  waters. 

'My  husband;  0,  my  husband,  why  have  you  deserted  me!' 
was  her  wild  agonising  cry. 

*  You  had  better  sit  down,'  continued  Bankin  coldly.  *  Harry 
Medhurst  is  far  away  from  here.  Long  before  he  gets  out  to  sea 
we  shall  be  in  safe  quarters.  Woman,'  he  cried,  *you  thought  I 
had  repented — that  I  had  forgiven.  Fool,  to  believe  I  could  ever 
forget  or  forgive  the  bitter  injury  you  h^ve  done  me.' 

*  Where  are  we — where  are  you  taking  me  ?'  gasped  the  ter- 
rified girl. 

*  To  happiness  or  death,'  he  answered.  '  You  are  mine.  We 
cannot  be  far,'  he  added  gloomily,  *  from  a  Danish  settlement.  A 
good  sailor  is  always  appreciated,  and  we  may  live  very  happily.' 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  mingled  horror  and  awe.  To  have 
imdertaken  so  fearful  a  journey  on  a  raft,  whicli  at  any  moment 
might  be  crushed  to  atoms,  indicated  a  state  of  mind  approaching 
insanity ;  while,  apaA  from  any  fear  of  death,  the  thought  of  her 
husband,  bis  despair  and  misery,  was  agony.  Still  the  word  mur- 
mured by  her  lips  gave  her  courage. 

'  Monster!*  she  cried,  'restore  me  at  once  to  my  husband,  or 
fear  his  vengeance.' 

*  I  fear  nothing,  Mary,'  he  said  coolly;  *  we  are  united  for  ever. 
We  are  in  a  part  of  the  Arctic  Seas  where  many  whalers  either 
winter  or  leave  parties  on  shore  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  the  chances 
are  we  shall  be  picked  up  or  reach  a  settlement.     In  either  ease 
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yoa  inO.  never  see  that  man  again.     I  would  rather  die  than  gire 
you  up.* 

'  $here  is  no  place  so  secret,  so  hidden  from  mortal  eye,  that 
my  husband  will  not  find  me,  and  then  tremble,  miserable  wretch,' 
she  cried. 

*  Your  husband  will  have  enough  to  look  to  himself,'  said  Ban- 
kin,  with  a  cold  and  bitter  sneer.  *  During  the  winter  I  have  not 
been  idle.  The  Mary  Jane  will  never  float  again  if  there  is  any 
fidth  in  a  ten-inch  auger.' 

Mary  looked  at  hun  with  trembling  horror. 

*  You  have  not  done  that  cruel  deed !'  she  cried,  kneeling  with 
clasped  hands  on  the  floor  of  the  raft. 

*  The  planks  near  the  keel  are  riddled  with  holes,'  he  ohuck- 
lingly  replied. 

'May  God  forgive  you,  wretch,  in  the  next  world,'  she  said, 
raising  her  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven,  *  for  in  this  you  shall  be  sorely 
punished.' 

And  she  tume4  from  him  with  such  horrified  and  contemptuous 
scorn,  he  could  have  struck  her  in  his  blind  rage.  But  he  was 
compelled  to  attend  to  the  navigation  of  his  unwieldy  craft,  which 
was  coming  in  dangerous  proximity  to  icebergs. 

Mary  spoke  no  more.  She  appeared  tongue-tied.  Seated  with 
her  back  against  one  of  the  water-barrels,  she  seemed  lost  to  all 
around.  She  had  no  fear.  If  what  that  man  said  were  true,  what 
were  life  or  death  to  her  ?  She  would  not  seek  the  latter,  neither 
would  she  straggle  for  the  former.  When  Bankin  placed  food  and 
drink  before  her  she  took  it  mechanically,  but  never  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his. 

In  this  maimer  two  day8.p88Bed.  two  weary  days,  during  which 
the  raft  made  considerable  progress.  But  fatigue  told  upon  the  man, 
and  he  was  compelled  at  times  to  lash  his  helm  and  sleep.  He 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  passed  a  loop  of  rope  over  his  arm, 
and  lay  down. 

This  had  occurred  thrice,  when  the  raft  was  struck  so  sharply 
by  some  hard  substance  that  Bankin  leaped  to  his  feet  to  utter  a 
cry  of  horror  and  alarm.  They  were  surrounded  by  icebergs,  some 
of  vast  height  covered  with  snow,  others  square  and  solid  crystals, 
looking  like  ruined  castles  and  temples,  but  all  apparently  con- 
verging to  a  centre,  where  floated  the  raft  which  must  surely  be 
crushed  to  atoms. 

With  a  dull  thud  lumps  of  ice  and  snow  fell  from  their  lofty 
heights  into  the  water,  while  all  around  the  waves  were  lashed  into 
foam  by  these  miniature  avalanches. 

'We  are  lost,'  he  cried,  in  a  hollow  tone  of  despair;  'utterly 
lost !' 

'  That  is  as  it  may  please  the  Almighty,'  repUed  Mary,  speak- 
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ing  for  the  first  time  for  hoars.  *  Heavens  !  what  means  yon  sight? 
Providence  in  its  infinite  mercy  protect  and  save  us.' 

Bobert  Bankin  looked  in  the  direction  towards  which  she 
pointed,  and  saw — the  ship — no,  not  the  ship,  but  its  spectre  loom- 
ing aboTO  the  ice-field  and  frost-rime.  There  were  her  shadowy 
outlines  as  distinct  as  ever,  but  the  eye  of  mortal  had  not  gazed 
on  snch  a  thing  before. 

Nothing  was  solid,  and  though  the  huge  fabric  moved  or  glided 
as  it  were  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  was  a  thing  unreal,  the 
mere  phantom  of  the  thing  that  was,  the  shadow  of  the  strong  fabric 
of  iron  and  wood. 

'Foul  assassin !'  cried  Mary,  'your  deed  is  done.  Forty  brave 
floolfl  have  gone  to  their  account ;  the  gallant  ship  has  sunk  into 
the  ghastly  deep,  where  it  will  lie  until  the  day  of  judgment  with 
its  awful  secret.    Murderer,  be  accursed !' 

Mary  clutched  the  mast  with  her  two  hands  and  gazed  spell- 
bound at  the  spectre  ship,  which  was  going  about  and  evidently 
would  bear  straight  down  upon  them. 

*  Pardon — forgiveness  !'  muttered  the  wretched  man.  *  May 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !' 

And  with  distended  eyeballs,  blanched  cheeks,  and  trembling 
limbs  he  stood  behind  her,  gazing  in  fixed  terror  at  the  thing  which 
was  coming  rapidly  towards  them. 

'  Avaunt !'  he  cried ;  '  such  things  cannot  be — 'tis  a  delusion 
of  the  brain — away !' 

*He  comes  for  vengeance!'  shrieked  Mary.  *  Sec,  where  he 
stands,  yonder  on  the  prow !    Bobert  Bankin,  what  say  you  now  ?* 

The  mate  retreated  mechanically.  The  ship  had  gone  about, 
and  a  gigantic  figure  indeed  stood  in  the  bows  as  if  conning  the 
ship,  guiding  her  through  the  difficult  channel.  Again  he  retreated, 
his  hands  waving  the  awful  spectre  away  until  he  reached  the  edge 
of  the  raft,  when  there  was  heard  a  heavy  splash,  a  wild  despairing 
crjf  and  Mary  was  alone  upon  the  raft. 

The  mate  had  fallen  like  a  log  into  the  water,  and,  whether  struck 
by  apoplexy  or  not,  made  no  attempt  to  swim,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Overcome  by  excess  of  emotion,  Mary  fainted,  nor  wakened  until 
aroused  by  kind  words  and  loving  kisses.  She  opened  her  eyes 
and  found  herself  in  her  own  cabin  in  her  husband's  arms. 

The  explanation  was  easy.  The  ship  had  been  forced  out  of 
the  bay  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  crew,  and  had  at  once  given 
chase,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  raft  again.  That 
morning,  however,  they  had  sighted  the  unwieldy  craft,  and  had  at 
once  sailed  for  it,  and  coming  up  had  found  Mary  alone. 

*  But  the  spectre  ship  ?'  cried  Mary. 

They  looked  at  her  with  keen  anxiety,  as  if  they  feared  her 
bndn  was  touched. 

Thxbx)  Sebibi,  Vol.  VIII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVIII.  14M. 
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Bat  the  young  wife  cleaily  and  distinctly  related  what  she  had 
seen,  and  how  the  fearful  thought  «if  being  chased  by  a  spectre  sh^ 
had  so  terrified  Bankin  as  to  be  the  cause  of  his  fiftlling  overboard 
and  being  droWned. 

*  I  suppose  he  thought  we  were  lost  with  all  hands/  replied 
Harry,  kissing  his  wife's  pale  forehead ;  *  why  should  he  do  so  ?' 

'  The  auger-holes/  cried  Mary,  sitting  up.  *  He  told  me  the 
ship  was  scuttled.' 

Harry  dashed  out  of  the  cabin,  and  followed  by  the  two  carpen- 
ters rushed  into  the  hold.  The  villain  had  truly  been  at  work,  as 
numberless  holes  testified,  but  whether  from  awkwardness  or  the 
disposition  of  the  cargo,  had  not  succeeded  in  one  instance  in  car- 
rying out  his  nefarious  design.  The  holes  were  all  sounded,  and 
leaving  orders  for  them  to  be  carefully  plugged,  Hany  returned  to 
the  cabin  to  reassure  his  wife  and  friends. 

He  found  the  doctor  explaining  that  the  apparition  which  had 
so  terrified  Bankin  was  probably  due  to  refraction,  a  conmion  phe- 
nomenon in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  brig,  concealed  from  view  by 
the  frost-rime,  had  probably  been  reflected  in  the  vapour,  and  tt^ 
consequent  shadowy  outlines  had  appeared  to  the  scared  consdenoe 
of  the  guilty  man  the  ghostly  form  of  that  vessel  which  he  believed 
sunk  beneath  the  cold  and  cruel  waves  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Safe  and  happy,  Mary  speedily  recovered,  the  ship  received  its 
frdl  load,  and  then  all  returned  to  England,  where  their  life,  some 
little  episodes  excepted,  was  peaceful  and  joyous ;  but  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  heart  she  never  forgot  that  terrible  incident  which 
connected  her  so  strangely  with  the  spectre  ship. 
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III.  DiK  POH,  DiK  POH  ;  OB  THE  INDIAN  JUGGLBB. 

Talk  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  of  Dr.  Lynn,  of  Maskelyne  and 
Copke,  and  of  bH  the prestidigitateurs  and  trompeurs  of  Europe,  with 
their  conjoring-tables,  their  cabinets,  their  screens,  their  boarded 
floors  and  trapdoors,  and  yon  speak  of  dexterous  and  skilful  manipu- 
lation, aided  by  mechanical  art  and  chemical  science.  But  place 
beside  them  the  semi-nude  Indian  without  such  aids,  for  he  is  igno- 
rant of  them;  see  him  seated  on  the  bare  ground,  on  the  hard  stone 
floor  of  a  verandah,  and  watch  him,  if  you  will,  with  the  eye  of  a 
lynx,  while  he  goes  through  his  performances,  and  you  will  rise  from 
your  seat  as  wise  as  when  you  sat  down,  and  no  wiser.  You  may 
have  a  suspicion  that  you  have,  somehow,  been  deceived,  blinded, 
gulled,  but  you  find  it  difficult  and  very  unflattering  to  your  self- 
esteem  to  admit  the  humiliating  fact.  You  are  perhaps  clever,  but 
here  you  meet  with  a  man  who  so  completely  puzzles  your  philo- 
sophy that  you  give  up  the  attempt  to  divine  his  secret,  and  feel 
inclined,  however  reluctantly,  to  believe  in  sorcery;  else  how  account 
'  for  such  startling  results  as  are  produced  by  insufficient  and  some- 
times wholly  unapparent  causes  ? 

*  And  where,*  it  will  be  asked,  *  is  this  wonderful  and  wonder- 
working individual  to  be  found  ?' 

Waft  we  then  the  reader  to  that  orient  clime  in  which  the  necro- 
mancer exhibits  his  art  in  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Let  him  use  his  eyes  with  us,  and  he  will  see  a  large  and 
stately  Indiaman,  early  on  a  bright  morning  in  May,  running  with 
flowing  sheet  along  a  low  coast,  on  the  sandy  beach  of  which  an 
interminable  fringe  of  white  foam  denotes  that  a  heavy  surf  is  break- 
ing. The  proud  ship  approaches  the  roadstead  of  Madras;  she 
shortens  sail,  the  courses  are  clewed  up,  the  topsail  haulyards  are 
let  go,  more  and  more  slowly  she  glides  into  a  convenient  berth ; 
there  is  a  heavy  plunge,  a  loud  rattling  noise  as  the  massive  chain- 
cable  rushes  through  the  hawse -pipe,  and  the  great  ship,  rolling 
gracefully  from  side  to  side  in  the  long  swell  of  the  sea,  feels  the 
power  that  curbs  her  and  passively  submits. 

Let  our  reader  accompany  us  on  board  the  good  ship  Thetis, 
half  an  hour  after  this  event,  and  keep  pace  with  us  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  in  order  that  we  may  first  catch  our  juggler  and  then 
exhibit  him  in  his  roley  for  our  narrative  is  episodical. 

The  ship  had  touched  at  the  port  of  Madras,  to  land  passengers 
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and  cargo,  before  proceeding  to  CSalcatta,  which  she  was  to  do  ihe 
next  day.  The  crew  were  aloft  fiirUng  the  sidls.  The  tobmI  was 
Bturonnded  by  catamarans  and  massoolah  boats,  and  four  or  Ato  of 
the  latter,  of  a  better  description,  called  accommodation-boats,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  of  whom  there  were  several  on  board. 
These,  ready  dressed,  were  amnsing  themselves,  in  little  groups, 
examining  the  cards  handed  to  them  by  the  tonters  of  the  diffiarent 
hotels,  readij[ig  the  certificates  of  the  dnbashes  and  dhobeee  who 
swarmed  as  thick  as  bees  on  the  deck,  and  who,  in  their  anxiety  to 
attract  attention,  pushed  and  jostled  each  other,  while  speaking 
among  themselves  a  language  which,  to  the  new-comers.  Bounded 
marvellously  like  the  noise  that  would  be  produced  by  the  rattling 
together  of  a  handful  of  large  pebbles  in  a  big  earthen  pot. 

' "  Clarendon"  best  hotel  in  the  town,  eare,'  said  a  big  foUov 
with  a  squeaky  voice.  *  Got  good  billiard-tables,  sare.  You  coma 
shore  with  me,  master.     Fine  boat  alongside.' 

*  No,  save.  You  not  b'leeve  him,  sare,'  cried  another.  '  **  'H.cfe" 
is  best  hotel — bestest  in  town.     He  is  telling  lie,  sare.' 

Here  followed  a  push  from  him  of  the  '  Clarendon,'  which  was 
immediately  returned  with  interest  by  the  representative  of '  Hope,' 
accompanied  by  a  volley  of  words  in  which  there  were  more  r's  than 
other  letters  of  the  English  alphabet. 

*  Master  want  dubash  ?'  queried  an  unctuous-looking  rogue.  '  I 
got  good  "  krakter."     Please  to  read,  sare.' 

'  No,  sare,'  bawled  another.  *  You  read  mine.  That  fellow  just 
come  out  of  House  of  Correction,  sare !  I  dubash  to  Commodore 
Tompion.     Please  to  read  *'  krakter*'  he  give  me.    /  honest  man.* 

*  Yes,  sare,  very  honest !'  sneered  his  opponent ;  '  that  chit 
written  in  bazaar.     He  is  one  drunken  raskel,  sare.' 

*  Thief!'  screamed  the  Commodore's  protege,  in  his  mellifluoos 
language. 

*  Liar !'  retorted  the  other,  in  the  same^  and  they  soon  came  to 
fisticufis. 

*  Want  any  clothes  washed,  sare  ?'  asked  each  of  a  dozen  dhobees 
in  a  breath.     *  I  bring  noontime  to-morrow.' 

*  No,  sare.     You  give  to  me,  sare,'  said  a  half-naked  vagabond. 

*  I  bring  morning  time.     I  wash  for  Gubenor.' 

At  this  a  yell  of  derision  from  the  other  candidates  gave  the 
fellow  the  lie. 

*  Want  any  fruit,  sare  ?  Any  green  cocoanut  ?  Water  good 
for  belly,  sare,'  shouted  an  enterprising  individual,  with  about  a 
dozen  cocoanuts  strung  about  his  waist,  and  several  bunches  of  plan- 
tains hanging  round  his  neck. 

*  No,  sareu  You  never  listen  that  fellow.  He  want  to  make  kill 
you,'  said  a  smooth-spoken  rival,  holding  up  a  couple  of  bottles. 

*  Cocoanut-water  very  bad  for  gentlemans,  make  tummuk  pain  too 
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much — give  cholera ;  but  yon  buy  some  gnaya  jelly^  some  Madras 
chntnee,  sare.' 

'  Want  any  cheroots,  sare  ?'  asked  a  qniet  bnt  knowing-looking 
scamp,  holding  np  a  bundle  of  black  weeds.  '  No,  sare,  never  bad ; 
real  Trichinopoly.     Sell  you  very  cheap,  sare.' 

*  I  say,  Kemp,'  remarked  an  old  hand  among  the  passengers,  to 
another  who  was  evidently  a  griffin,  and  inclined  to  be  a  purchaser, 

*  if  you  buy  any  of  those  you  will  be  sold  to  a  certainty.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  young  man,  dropping  the  cheroots  as  if 
they  had  been  red-hot  coals. 

At  this  moment  the  Captain  came  on  deck  to  proceed  on  shore, 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  was  evidently  not  very  well  pleased  to 
see  his  ship  turned  into  an  impromptu  bazaar. 

*  Quartermasters,'  said  he  sternly,  '  clear  the  quarterdeck.  For- 
ward with  these  fellows,  and  don't  let  a  man  of  them  come  abaft  the 
gangway.' 

Two  brawny  Jacks  hereupon  very  unceremoniously  drove  the 
motley  crowd  pell-mell  before  them,  accelerating  their  movements 
by  sundry  kicks,  bestowed,  however,  with  more  good-humour  than 
vigour. 

'Excuse  me,  gentlemen,'  continued  the  Captain,  turning  to  the 
passengers.  '  Those  fellows  are  in  the  way  just  now,  and  if  you  will 
take  my  advice  you  will  not  employ  any  of  them,  nor  buy  anything 
of  them ;  they  are,  without  exception,  a  pack  of  rogues  and  thieves. 
And  now  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  bound  for  Calcutta  think 
of  going  on  shore  here,  let  me  recommend  you  to  lose  no  time.  We 
leave  to-morrow  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  Mr.  Kemp,  and  you 
also,  Mr.  Hawthorne,'  said  he,  addressing  the  two  youngest  of  the 
passengers,  who  were  mere  youths,  and  who  were  favourites  with 
him,  *  if  you  will  accept  my  convoy,  a  seat  in  my  boat  is  very  much 
at  your  service.' 

Both  the  young  men  said  they  would  be  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  offer,  and  soon  seated  themselves  beside  the  Captain 
in  an  accommodation-boat,  which  had  been  sent  for  him  by  the 
agents  of  the  ship,  and  which  had  an  awning  stretched  over  the 
stem-sheets  and  a  flag  flying  over  the  stem.  Other  passengers  also 
quickly  left  the  ship,  some  not  to  return  to  her ;  but  we  will  follow 
the  steps  and  fortunes  of  the  Captain  and  his  two  companions. 

'  As  this  is  your  first  visit  to  Madras,  we  shall  not  land  at  the 
new  pier,  but  on  the  beach,  in  the  old  fashion,'  said  the  Captain. 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  you  have 
landed  through  the  surf.  Stick  to  your  seats  and  hold  hard,  espe- 
cially when  the  boat  takes  the  beach.  After  that,  do  as  you  see 
me  do.' 

On  sped  the  boat,  propelled  by  twelve  oars,  which  flashed  in  the 
sunlight,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  strokes  per  minute.    The  steexamAsi 
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took  up  his  Bongy  to  whioh  the/srew  gave  a  wild  ehoms.  The  Uind 
rollers  were  reached ;  and  now  the  boat  at  one  moment  ti^nped  a 
hnge  but  nnbndLen  billow,  at  the  next  was  lost  to  Tiew  in  the  sab- 
siding  nndnlation.  They  neared  the  shore,  the  oars  dipped  slill 
fEister  into  the  vexed  water,  the  rowers  became  excited;  they  togged, 
they  yelled.  Suddenly  the  boat  was  lifted  as  by  a  giant's  hand, 
borne  swiftly  along  on  the  white  crest  of  a  corling  wave,  and  was 
dropped,  with  a  heayy  thnd,  high  np  on  the  beach,  and  then  eairied 
forward  by  the  advancing  flood  for  a  few  yards,  grating  upon  the 
sand.  In  an  instant  her  crew,  nimble  as  cats,  had  leapt  over  her 
sides,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  various  attitudes  tenaciously  clinging 
to  two  stout  ropes  which  led  from  her  bow,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
back  water  from  sweeping  her  again  into  the  surf.  Another  mon- 
strons  wave  broke  in  thunder  on  the  beach,  and  a  sheet  of  water 
rushed  up  to  the  boat,  which  was  for  a  moment  floated  by  it.  Thst 
moment  was  seized  by  the  agUe  crew,  and  some  bystanders  of  the 
same  class,  to  run  the  boat  higher  up,  and  place  her  on  that  part 
of  the  beach  which  was  submerged  for  only  a  few  seconds  at  a  time, 
and  then  left  dry  again.  Watdiing  their  opportunity,  the  Captain 
and  his  two  companions  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  and,  reaching  the 
road,  stepped  into  a  small  carriage  called  a  shigrampo,  and  were 
quickly  driven  to  the  office  of  the  agents. 

There,  on  the  introductien  of  the  Captain,  the  young  men  were 
kindly  received,  and  asked  by  the  head  of  the  firm  to  stop  to  luncheon; 
*  but  as  that  will  not  be  on  table  for  two  hours  yet,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  *  and  you  may  wish  to  see  something  of  the  town,  and 
make  some  little  purchases,  I  will  order  one  of  our  dubashes  io 
accompany  you,  that  you  may  not  lose  your  way.' 

Escorted  by  the  dubash,  an  intelligent  Hindoo,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish well,  the  two  young  friends,  having  hired  a  carriage,  dirove  about 
the  town,  bought  some  things  which  they  scarcely  required,  and 
finished  by  having  a  couple  of  games  at  billiards  in  the  best  hotel. 
It  was  while  standing  at  the  door  of  the  latter,  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing their  carriage,  that  they  were  accosted  by  a  party  oip  jugglers, 
who  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  their  skilL 

*  What  do  these  fellows  want,  Ramaswammy  ?'  inquired  lir. 
Kemp  of  their  guide. 

*  They  are  jugglers,  sir,  and  ask  if  you  wish  to  see  them  pUy,' 
replied  the  dubash. 

'  0,  that  I  should  very  much  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Hawthorne;  *  bat 
we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  we  must  be 
back.' 

*  Nor  could  we,  if  we  wished,  see  them  perform  in  the  street,* 
remarked  Mr.  Kemp.  '  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  I  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  marvellous  dexterity  of  these  people,  that  I  own  I  am  curioiiB 
to  witness  it.* 
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*  Master  would  like  to  Bee  Dik  Poh  man*8  tricks  ?'  interrogated 
the  dobash. 

Both  the  gentlemen  nodded  in  the  aflGirmative. 

'  Very  well,  sir/ 

And  the  dubash  spoke  to  the  men  in  their  oim  language,  when 
ihej  made  a  salaam  and  went  away. 

^  What  was  that  you  said  to  them  ?'  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage. 

*  I  ordered  them,  sir,  to  come  to  my  master's  office  after  one 
hour,'  was  the  reply. 

^  Bat  how  and  why  did  you  take  upon  yourself  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort  ?'  said  Mr.  Kemp.  '  Upon  my  word,  this  is  very  vex- 
ing. What  will  Mr.  Gingham  think,  Hawthorne,  but  that  we  are  a 
couple  of  audacious  free-and-easy  young  scamps,  who  make  ourselves 
at  home  on  a  five  minutes'  acquaintance.  If  I  had  understood  what 
this  man  was  saying  to  them  I  should  at  once  have  put  a  veto  on 
the  arrangement.    'Tis  too  bad.' 

*  Master,  never  fear,*  said  the  dubash.  *  My  master  very  good 
kind  gentleman ;  he  often  make  Dik  Poh  man  show  his  tricks  to 
gentlemen  who  come  new  from  England.  There  is  one  large  verandah 
backside  of  my  master's  office,  where  he  and  the  other  partners 
smoke  after  tiffin,  and  he  always  have  Dik  Poh  man  there.' 

This  information  was  reassuring;  and  so  our  young  friends 
during  tiffin  made  no  scruple  to  allude  to  the  jugglers,  and  to  say 
that  the  dubash  had  taken  the  liberty,  unknown  to  them,  of  ordering 
the  men  to  be  in  attendance  at  three  o'clock. 

*  Quite  right.  No  apologies,  my  dear  boys,'  said  Mr.  Ging- 
ham ;  *  none  needed.  Have  you  seen  the  Madras  jugglers  perform. 
Captain  ?'  he  asked. 

'Never,'  replied  Captain  McTurk.  'I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity,  though  I  have  been  to  this  port  several  times,  and 
I  now  anticipate  a  great  treat.' 

Just  as  luncheon  had  been  finished,  the  dubash,  Ramaswammy, 
entered  the  room,  and  announced  that  the  jugglers  were  in  attend- 
ance in  the  verandah  before  mentioned;  upon  which,  Mr.  Ging- 
ham leading  the  way,  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  it,  and  were 
soon  seated,  in  comfortable  fashion,  each  betaking  himself  to  a  pipe 
or  cigar  as  pleased  him  best. 

The  jugglers'  party  consisted  of  two  men,  a  woman,  a  lad,  and 
a  child  of  about  four  years  of  age.  They  had  with  them  a  large 
basket,  containing  their  stock-in-trade ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  woman,  were  but  scantily  clad.  The  latter  had  a  small  Indian 
tabor  before  her,  which  she  occasionally  snatched  up  and  struck 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  add  expression  to  some  of  the  wild 
chants  which  were  introduced  during  the  phases  of  the  exhibition. 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  features  of  the  whole  per- 
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fonnanee,  which  oocapied  more  than  an  hour,  and  dnring  whieh  the 
two  junior  partners  of  the  firm  slipped  away  to  their  dedui ;  it  will 
he  sufficient  if  we  more  particularly  instance  two  or  three  of  the 
more  remarkable  delusions  which  were  presented  to  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  Captain  and  his  two  young  companions- 
Pass  we  then  oyer  the  dexterous  manipulation  of  fhe  eupa  and 
balls — ^the  whirling  of  a  dozen  oranges  in  the  air,  not  one  of  whieh 
oyer  touched  the  ground,  or  clashed  with  another — ^the  paaaing  of 
the  bug  blade  of  a  knife  down  the  throat — ^the  steadiness  of  handand 
eye  which  kept  firom  four  to  six  sharp  kniyes  flashing  and  cireling  in 
the  air,  without  inflicting  a  scratch  on  the  performer  of  the  exploit. 
Wonderful  too  was  the  performance  of  the  pigmy  goat,  made  of 
wood  or  some  other  substance,  and  corered  with  the  skin  of  thit 
animal,  which  drank  up  a  pint  of  water  presented  to  it  in  an  earthen 
Tessel,  without  any  visible  increase  of  bulk.  We  mention  these 
rather  as  feats  of  dexterity,  though  they  excited  in  no  small  degree 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators ;  but  what  followed  could  not  appa- 
rently be  referred  to  a  like  cause. 

For  instance,  the  lad  we  have  mentioned  was  made  to  drink  a 
powder  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  at  which  he  made  a  wry  Am; 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  retching  supervaued, 
amid  a  choral  recitative  accompanied  by  the  rat-tat*tat  of  the  tabor; 
there  was  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  stomach, — a  body  seemed  to 
ascend  through  the  gullet, — the  mouth  filled, — was  opened, — and 
there  dropped  out  on  the  floor  a  large  smooth  stone.  In  another 
minute  the  phenomenon  was  repeated ;  this  time  the  stone  being 
so  large  as  to  pass  out  with  difficulty  between  the  teeth.  Another 
and  another,  and  again  another  followed  till  some  ten  stones  of 
difierent  shapes  and  sizes,  but  all  smooth,  lay  on  the  floor,  weighing 
in  the  aggregate  probably  about  two  pounds.  Our  sceptical  firiends 
took  them  up  and  examined  them ;  they  were  stones  sure  enough. 
A  leathern  strap  was  unroUed  and  laid  on  the  ground  open  to 
view, — a  subdued  choral  incantation  followed, — there  was  a  slight 
but  perceptible  nervous  twitching  motion  in  the  strap,  when  one 
of  the  performers,  crying  out  '  Cover  him  up !  cover  him  up,  or  he 
will  bite  us!'  placed  a  large  wicker-work  basket,  called  a  tapsh, 
over  it,  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth  ;  then,  seizing  a  strange-looking 
musical  instrument,  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a  small  dry 
gourd,  he  produced  a  succession  of  wild  droning  notes,  not  unlike 
the  treble  of  a  bagpipe.  His  companion  removed  the  basket,  and, 
in  lieu  of  the  leathern  strap,  there  was  an  enormous  live  cobra,  a 
hooded  snake,  with  crest  erect,  darting  out  its  double  tongue,  and 
swaying  about  a  foot  of  its  body  firom  side  to  side,  the  rest  being 
arranged  in  a  dose  coil.  All  but  Mr.  Gingham  drew  back  their 
chairs  in  undisguised  alarm.  He  was  fearless  or — ^in  the  secret. 
Meanwhile  the  snake,  though  evidently  charmed  by  the  music. 
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kept  his  bright  eyes  directed  on  the  movements  of  the  party,  whom 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  his  natural  foes.  The  woman  was  the  first 
to  attack  her  ancient  enemy  by  slyly  attempting  to  nip  his  tail.  He 
hissed  forth  his  displeasure,  and  made  a  dart  at  her  hand,  but  she 
was  too  quick  for  him.  With  equal  success  the  lad  and  the  man 
who  was  not  playing  continued  to  provoke  the  reptile  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  he  at  length  bit  the  latter  in  the  hand,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  the  uninitiated  Captain  and  his  young  friends.  The 
blood  trickled  slowly  from  the  wound,  but  the  man  drew  from  a 
small  bag  about  his  person  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  dark- 
coloured  flat  stone,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  wound  left  it  there, 
for  it  appeared  to  have  adhesive  and  styptic  properties.  In  about 
two  minutes  the  blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  quasi  stone  dropped 
off.  A  small  basket  was  then  put  before  the  snake,  into  which  he 
quietly  glided.  Mr.  Gingham  had,  during  this  time,  looked  calmly 
on,  evidently  much  amused  at  the  astonishment  depicted  on  the 
features  of  his  guests. 

The  child  is  seated  on  the  floor.  The  father  and  mother 
simulate  a  quarrel ;  the  former  takes  up  and  brandishes  a  sword, 
and  the  child,  seeing  its  mother  threatened,  yells  lustily ;  where- 
upon the  father's  rage  is  directed  towards  it.  But  the  mother, 
seeing  its  danger,  hastily  covers  it  with  the  large  basket  before 
used,  over  which  she  throws  a  large  cloth ;  nevertheless,  the  man 
thrusts  his  sword  through  it  into  the  basket,  and  makes  a  lunge  or 
two.  Then  the  shrieks  of  the  child  are  heard, — the  basket  is 
moved  violently  about, — and  presently  all  is  still.  A  small  stream 
of  blood  is  seen  issuing  from  under  the  basket,  which  is  lifted  up, 
and  the  apparently  dead  body  of  the  child  is  shown  lying  face  down- 
wards. The  mother  snatches  it  up,  presses  it  to  her  bosom,  and 
otherwise  handles  it,  and  after  a  minute  replaces  it  with  an  air  of 
resignation  under  the  basket,  seemingly  a  lifeless  corse.  Mean- 
time the  blood  has  been  wiped  up  by  the  other  confederates,  and  a 
short  incantation  follows,  at  the  end  of  which  the  basket  is  again 
raised,  and,  lo !  the  child  is  found  seated,  quite  unhurt,  its  laugh- 
ing face  indicating  the  satisfaction  it  is  deriving  from  the  juice  of  a 
short  stick  of  sugar-cane  which  it  is  crunching  between  its  gleam- 
ing teeth. 

One  of  the  jugglers  then  brought  forth  a  ball  of  fine  twine,  and 
unwound  about  fifty  yards  of  it  in  a  coil  in  his  hand ;  this  coil  he 
cut  through  with  a  knife,  at  each  end  of  its  diameter;  then  doubliug 
the  severed  lengths,  he  cut  through  them  again,  and  repeated  the 
operation  till  the  twine  had  been  divided  into  pieces  not  exceeding 
four  inches  in  length.  Taking  up  these  disjecta,  he  put  them  into 
the  lad's  mouth  and  bade  him  swallow  them,  which,  after  some 
effort,  he  to  all  appearance  did.  Then  asking  one  of  the  company 
for  a  sharp  penknife,  the  man  obviously  made  an  incision  in  the 
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akin  of  the  lad's  Btomaeh,  about  three  inohea  to  the  ij^  of  the 
naveL  From  this  he  picked  oat,  with  the  point  of  the  kaifc,  the 
end  of  a  thread;  this  thread  he  polled  forth,  at  firat  gdoOj,  then 
ftater,  then  hand  over  hand,  until  he  had  coiled  down  on  the  gnmnd 
a  eontinaoiLB  length  of  abont  one  hundred  yards  of  wet  aewing 
thread.  This,  if  a  deception,  was  a  marvellous  one;  finr  the  opem» 
tion  had  all  the  appearance  and  tokens  of  reality,  since  the  aldn  of 
the  stomach  was  dightly  raised  round  the  orifice  through  whieh  tha 
thread  was  being  evidently  drawn. 

Our  friends  were  foirly  puzzled ;  and  to  add  to  their  perplentj,' 
the  operator  cut  off  the  thread  dose  to  the  skin,  and  placed  a  piece 
of  sticking-plaster  over  it,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  tha  8i^pl|y 
of  thread  was  unlimited,  and  could  be  drawn  upon  '  to  order.' 

'  Master,  giye  me  one  piece  ci  money,'  said  he  who  appeared  to 
be  the  principal  juggler,  suddenly  speaking  in  English  to  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne. 

'  Why?'  asked  the  latter,  taking  a  rupee  from  his  pocket,  and 
handing  it  to  the  man. 

*  Ghood  rupee  I'  said  the  man,  jerking  the  coin  into  the  air  with 
a  sharp  fillip  of  his  thumb-nail,  and  drawing  the  true  ring  from  tha 
metal.  *  Good  rupee !  Master  sure  can  hold  him  tight  in  his 
hand,  so  as  cannot  run  away  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  can,'  replied  the  young  gentleman. 

'  Master,  try  then,'  said  the  juggler,  taking  Mr.  Hawthorae's 
left  hand  and  placing  the  rupee  on  the  palm  of  it.  He  then  re- 
quested the  gentleman  to  place  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  over  the 
coin,  to  close  both  hands  tightly,  and  not  let  the  money  by  any 
means  escape. 

Thoroughly  determined  on  that  point,  our  young  friend  pressed 
his  hands  together  till  he  was  red  in  the  face. 

'  Master,  quite  sure  got  money  in  his  hand  ?'  asked  the  juggler. 

*  Quite/  was  the  reply. 

*  Can  feel  him,  master  ?' 
'Yes.' 

The  juggler  took  the  gentleman's  two  hands  between  his  own, 
and  muttered  some  cabalistic  words ;  then,  blowing  upon  them  and 
giving  them  a  heavy  shake,  he  asked,  with  a  grin,  '  Can  feel  him 
now,  master  ?' 

Starting  from  his  chair  with  a  bound,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  re- 
cord it,  with  an  oath,  the  young  Englishman,  with  an  affiighted 
look,  unclasped  his  hands,  and  there  fell  on  the  floor  beneath,  not 
the  rupee,  but  a  lively  wriggling  little  brown  snake,  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  which  made  immediately  for  the  legs  of  Captain 
McTurk. 

Now  this  gentleman,  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was 
as  brave  as  a  lion,  by  no  means  relished,  or  was  prepared  for,  an 
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encounter  with  the  deyil,  of  whom  be  doubtless  believed  the  ap- 
proaching reptile  was  an  incarnation,  so  hastily  tossing  both  legs 
high  up  in  the  air  the  worthy  Captain  lost  his  balance,  and  together 
with  his  chair  came  heavily  to  the  ground,  though  fortunately  with 
no  serious  consequence  beyond  a  broken  back — of  the  chair,  we 
mean. 

The  worthy  skipper  soon  picked  himself  up,  and,  seeing  that 
the  snake  had  been  captured  by  the  lad,  round  whose  arm  it  was 
now  entwined,  joined  in  the  general  laugh,  and  seated  himself  again 
in  another  chair  that  was  placed  for  him. 

*  Master  take  his  rupee  again,'  said  the  juggler,  offering  the 
coin  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  with,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  regretful  look. 

*  By  Jupiter !  No,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  You  have  fairly 
earned  it ;  besides — ' 

*  It  might  turn  into  a  snake  again  in  your  pocket,  you  were  going 
to  add,  Hawthorne,'  said  Mr.  Kemp.     '  Come,  confess.' 

'  Well,  there's  no  knowing  what  that  imp  of  darkness  might  not 
do  after  what  we  have  witnessed,'  replied  his  friend. 

An  empty  flower-pot  was  now  placed  on  the  floor  by  the  jug- 
gler, who  requested  that  his  comrade  might  be  allowed  to  bring  up 
some  garden-mould  from  the  Uttle  plot  of  ground  below.  Permis- 
sion being  accorded,  the  man  went,  and  in  two  minutes  returned 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  earth,  tied  up  in  a  comer  of  his 
chudder,  which  was  deposited  in  the  flower-pot  and  lightly  pressed 
down.  Taking  from  his  basket  a  dry  mango-stone,  and  handing 
it  roxmd  to  the  company  that  they  might  examine  it,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  it  was  really  what  it  seemed  to  be,  the  juggler 
scooped  out  a  little  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  flower-pot  and 
placed  the  stone  in  the  cavity.  He  then  turned  the  earth  lightly 
over  it,  and,  having  poured  a  little  water  over  the  surface,  shut  the 
flower-pot  out  of  view  by  means  of  a  sheet  thrown  over  a  small 
triangle. 

And  now  amid  a  full  chorus  of  voices  and  the  rat-tat-tat  ac- 
companiment of  the  tabor,  the  stone  germinated ;  presently  a  sec- 
tion of  the  cloth  was  drawn  aside,  and  gave  to  view  the  tender  shoot, 
characterised  by  the  two  long  leaves  of  a  blackish-brown  colour. 
The  cloth  was  readjusted  and  the  incantation  resumed.  Not  long 
was  it,  however,  before  the  cloth  was  a  second  time  drawn  aside, 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  two  first  leaves  had  given  place  to 
several  green  ones,  and  that  the  plant  now  stood  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  high.  A  third  time,  and  the  foliage  was  much  thicker,  the 
sapling  being  about  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  in  height.  A  fourth 
time,  and  the  little  miniature  tree,  now  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  had  ten  or  twelve  green  mangoes  about  the  size  of  walnuts 
hanging  among  its  branches.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  three  cr 
four  minutes  the  cloth  was  altogether  removed,  and  the  fruit,  havhig 
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attained  the  perfection  of  size  tliongh  not  of  maturity,  was  pliu&ed 
and  handed  to  the  spectators,  and  oa  being  tasted  was  fonnd  to 
be  approaching  ripeness,  being  '  sweetly  acid.' 

This  conchidodthe  entertainment,  and  the  jugglers  having  been 
handsomely  rewarded  made  their  obeisance,  and  retired  well  pleased. 

'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Jack,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,'  said  Mr.  Kemp  to  his  companion,  &a 
they  walked  slowly  down  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 

'You  may  say  that  truly,' replied  his  friend;  '  for  not  all  my 
philosophy  nor  yours  either,  I  suspect,  can  account  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  rupee  into  the  horrible  little  reptOe  which  I  sud- 
denly felt  wriggling  within  my  grasp.  Ugh !  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  sensation.' 

'  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  I  think  will  McTurk  soon  forget  his 
capsize,'  said  Mr.  Kemp. 

'  But  how  do  you  account  for  it  all  ?'  asked  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  replied  his  companion  with  mock  gravity,  'I 
would  rather  not  try  to  account  for  it  at,  nil.  What  would  be  your 
feelings  if  I  were  to  suggest  that  the  little  snake  which  you  held 
to-day  so  fondly  in  your  clasp  was  feller  than  the  deadly  asp,  or 
that  the  mangoes  you  tasted  were  the  produce  of  the  gardens  of 
'  Beelzebub  !  Pause,  my  friend,  before  you  become  too  inqmsItiTO 
or  give  the  reins  to  your  imagination.  You  were  amused  if  not 
cdifk-il.  Let  that  sufEce,  Accept  the  good  the  gods  provide  ;  seek 
not  to  know  the  how,  why,  and  because  of  everything  that  meela 
your  vision;  and  remember,  "Where  ignorBooe  is  blisH  'tis  fi^y  to 
be  wise." ' 

The  next  day  the  Thetis  stuled  for  Calcntta. 

W.  A.  CAPON. 
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Prologue.  Thirty  Years  ago. 

The  woods  round  Caryswode  Chase,  Salop,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Vis- 
count Mandoville,  were  already  blazoned  with  the  gold  and  ruby 
bearings  of  a  regal  autumn — 1840. 

The  Chase  was  a  fine  old  place,  and  its  masters  came  of  a  fine 
old  race.  There  had  been  Mandovilles  and  CarysWodes  in  that  ilk 
ever  since  the  days  of  mailed  knight  and  tournament.  Kings  had 
feasted  within  those  massive  walls,  and  had  risen  betimes,  after  a 
night  of  wassail  and  good  company,  to  follow  the  antlered  monarch 
of  many  a  herd  to  his  death  in  the  broad  glades  of  that  wide 
domain. 

Kings'  smiles,  however,  are  costly  luxuries.  My  Lord  Mando- 
villo  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  my  Lord  Mandoville  of  the 
seventeenth  in  the  matters  of  magnificence  of  retinue  and  influence 
at  court ;  nevertheless,  the  county  always  reckoned  the  head  of  this 
family  as  only  second  in  position  and  importance  to  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Silchester  and  the  Earl  of  Fairleigh.  To  be  equal  with 
those  exalted  personages  would  be  not  merely  a  crime,  but  also  a 
misfortune — a  world  without  a  horizon  would  the  man  inhabit  who 
could  presume  thus  far. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Mandonlle  reigning  at  the  Chase  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writing  were  aristocrats  of  the  stamp  which 
is  yearly  becoming  rarer.  In  their  opinion  the  *  upper  ten*  were  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  creation.  Say  man  started  by  being  a  newt,  what 
did  it  all  matter  ?  He  ended  by  coming  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  possessing  a  title  in  the  year  of  grace  1840. 

One  virtue,  however,  was  in  full  force  at  Caryswode — conjugal 
affection.  Tlie  two  old  people — for  age  had  already  silvered  each 
haughty  head — loved  each  other  as  dearly  as  if  they  had  been  the 
veriest  Darby  and  Joan  to  be  found  in  the  picturesque  village  dozing 
contentedly  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  house. 

Daughters  had  at  first  presented  themselves  with  unwelcome 
pertinacity  in  the  gorgeous  nursery  of  the  Chase.  My  lord  sighed 
as  he  heard  time  after  time  from  the  lips  of  the  family  doctor,  '  A 
sweet  cherub  of  a  girl.  Her  ladyship  couldn't  be  doing  better. 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  your  lordship.*  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  French  proverb,  '  Tout  riendra,'  &c.,  proved  cor- 
irect ;  and  one  fine  May  morning  Lady  Mandoville  wept  happy  tears 
over  the  face  of  her  new-bom  son — over  the  heir  of  those  broad  lands. 
Years  passed,  and  the  pale  little  girls  faded  away  into  the  family 
Thibd  Sebizs,  Vol.  VIII.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVIII.  ^'^ 
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yault.  Their  bereaved  parents,  loying  each  other  more  than  oyer  by 
reason  of  their  mntnal  sorrow,  united  in  adoring  the  son  spared  to 
them  so  mercifully  by  Providence  as  the  glory  of  their  declining 
years  and  the  honour  of  their  ancient  house. 

The  Honourable  Tom  Garyswode  grew  up  to  be  a  tall  stalwart 
young  man.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  winning  every  race  he  rowed  in ;  to  *  the  House/  where  he  spent 
more  money  than  was  prudent,  drank  more  wine  than  was  good  for 
him,  roused  the  echoes  in  Canterbury  at  an  unseemly  hour  in 
the  morning  about  four  times  a  week,  rode  straighter  at  Aylesbniy 
than  any  man  going,  hit  harder  at  BuUingdOn,  and  finally  pulled 
stroke  in  the  victorious  'Varsity  race  of  the  last  year  of  his  under- 
graduate career.  A  muscular,  eupeptic,  honourable  man  was  this 
heir  of  Garyswode ;  and  the  tenants  knew  that  they  might  reckon  on 
a  kind  and  just  landlord  in  the  future. 

From  his  first  day  in  swaddling-clothes  Lady  Mandoville  had 
been  speculating  internally  on  one  great  event.  Need  I  say  this  was 
her  son's  marriage  ? 

When  he  was  of  age,  and  all  the  bonfires,  bell-pealing,  whole-ox 
roasting,  and  barrels-of-beer  drinking  had  been  executed  with  due 
formality,  his  father  likewise  became  aware  that  the  selection  of  a 
fitting  daughter-in-law  and  mother  of  Garyswodes  was  a  duty  soon 
to  be  set  about.  Birth  and  beauty  were  desirable ;  so  also  was 
wealth.  Lord  Mandoville  did  not  wish  his  son  on  coming  to  the 
title  to  have  to  pinch  and  screw,  as  he  had  pinched  and  screwed,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  family  dignities.  The  shopocracy  were  fright- 
fully encroaching ;  their  paltry  guineas  and  vulgar  ostentation  forced 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House  into  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  extravagance.  Yes,  the  bride-elect  must  be  well  dowered; 
even  ultramarine  blood  must  be  lowered  to  cobalt,  if  the  former  could 
not  be  found  in  correlation  with  a  suflBciency  of  this  world's  riches. 

Lord  Mandoville  moved  to  town  for  the  season,  and  gave  good 
advice  to  his  son,  who  listened  respectfully,  and  thought  no  more 
about  marrying  than  he  did  of  dying,  which  was  very  little.  So  the 
unfruitful  time  went  on,  and  Tom,  dawdling  away  his  years  in  idle- 
ness, attained  his  twenty -third  birthday. 

Just  then  the  parish  of  Garyswode  sustained  a  calamity  which 
was  felt  by  high  and  low. 

The  vicar  died.  Every  one  had  honoured,  and  some  had  loved, 
that  ki^d  old  man ;  but  Death  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  he  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  one  summer  morning, 

'  Far  in  the  dark,  with  the  dreams  and  the  dews.* 

Lord  Mandoville,  with  the  chivalric  courtesy  so  gracefully  dis- 
tinguishing the  ancien  regime,  arranged  everything  concerning  the 
vacation  of  her  pretty  home  by  the  poor  solitary  widow  with  the 
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ntmoRt  attention  to  her  comfort ;  and  then,  the  living  being  in  his 
gift,  sought  to  find  a  suitable  incumbent  for  Caryswode.  Bethink- 
ing him  of  an  old  college  friend,  who  had  no  preferment,  and  in 
whose  society  he  coold  look  forward  to  passing  many  pleasant  hoars, 
his  lordship  immediately  wrote  and  offered  the  pleasant  vicarage,  and 
its  concomitant  four  hmidred  a  year,  to  the  Beverend  BeresfordPaton. 

That  gentleman,  possessing  a  large  family,  a  sickly  wife,  and 
very  small  private  means,  gratefplly  accepted  his  noble  friend's  pa- 
tronage by  return  of  post;  and  in  six  months  from  the  late  vicar's 
death  the  Patons  were  comfortably  settled  in  their  new  abode,  and 
mightily  content  therewith. 

The  family  consisted  of  five  boys  and  one  girl.  Nora  Paton  was 
nineteen  when  she  came  to  Caryswode,  and  rarely  lovely.  The 
Honourable  Tom  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  his  first  call  on  the 
new  arrivals,  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
seen.  Her  large  gray  eyes,  dangerously  tender,  shaded  by  gold 
lashes,  looked  at  you  out  of  a  sweet  mobile  face  neither  too  broad 
nor  too  narrow.  Her  features  were  nothing  wonderful — not  by  any 
means  bad,  but  very  far  removed  from  the  frigid  Grecian  goddess 
type.  A  red  mouth  smiled  to  let  you  see  white  even  teeth,  and 
her  square  chin  curved  slightly  upwards;  crisp  wavy  light-brown 
hair,  just  the  same  colour  as  her  eyebrows,  rippled  away  from  a 
broad  low  white  forehead  behind  rosy  little  ears.  Nora  was  rather 
tall,  but  her  full  figure,  with  the  grand  sweeping  outlines  of  one  of 
the  marvels  of  Hellenic  art,  took  oflF  from  her  height,  and  saved  her 
from  becoming  that  most  distressing  of  all  natural  productions,  '  a 
fine  woman.' 

She  was  not  only  a  beauty,  however.  Had  it  not  been  for  Miss 
Paton' s  indomitable  energy  and  skilful  management,  the  vicarage 
household  would  have  been  a  stronghold  of  confusion.  Mrs.  Paton 
was  a  hopeless  invalid;  and  her  husband  a  good-natured,  happy-go- 
lucky  individual,  who  would  eat  his  dinner  in  the  study  on  a  bare 
table  sooner  than  wait  five  minutes,  and  whose  recipe  for  domestic 
management  was,  ^  Let  things  take  their  own  way ;  we  shall  shake 
down  somehow !' 

Now  the  process  of  '  shaking  down'  five  unruly  boys  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  Miss  Paton  found  it  required  all  her  strength 
of  mind  not  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair;  but  she  persevered  bravely, 
despite  all  difficulties,  and  in  so  doing  secured  to  herself  a  some- 
what equivocal  reward,  namely  the  admiring  afiection  of  tl^e  heir  of 
Caryswode. 

Yes ;  it  was  quite  true.  Tom  did,  within  a  year  of  making 
Nora's  acquaintance,  love  her  as  deeply  and  as  truly  as  ever  any 
man  loved  any  woman. 

He  had  not  lacked  opportunity  to  observe  her  perfections,  for 
the  Paton  boys  worshipped  him  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  created 
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beings.  They  hong  about  his  path,  and  waylaid  him  when  he  waa 
out  shooting ;  he  must  show  them  how  to  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  The  younger  boys,  who  were  not  yet  launched  in  school-lifis, 
went  for  long  walks  with  him ;  the  elder,  during  their  holidays,  joined 
him'in  his  fishing  expeditions.  Mr.  Garyswode  rather  enjoyed  aU  this. 
He  liked  the  Patons,  root  and  branch.  Were  they  not  all  beloTed 
by  his  darling  ?  Many  a  half  hour  made  golden  by  the  sunshine  of 
her  exquisite  eyes  did  Tom  snatch  out  of  the  prosaic  course  of  his 
monotonous  life,  thanks  to  those  rough-and-ready  young  chums  of 
his.  Lady  Mandoville  too,  dear  old  goose,  did  her  best  in  a  blind 
innocent  sort  of  way  to  encourage  these  two  deluded  mortak  in  be« 
coming  each  other's  life-sorrow.  She  liked  Nora  Tory  much,  and 
took  her  for  drives  in  the  afternoon,  bringing  her  home  to  orange 
pekoe  in  priceless  eggshell  china  in  her  boudoir.  The  &ncy  Tom 
took  for  afternoon  tea,  about  that  time,  was  prodigious ;  but  his 
mother  put  it  down  to  advancing  years,  and  the  natural  change  of 
tastes  which  comes  upon  a  man  after  one-and-twenty. 

At  length  the  veil  parted. 

Lord  Mandoville  heard  his  son  announce  his  intention  of  mak- 
ing Nora  his  wife — heard,  I  say,  and  lived ! 

What  that  day  was  at  the  Chase  no  one  knew  but  my  lady. 
Words  which  could  never  be  unsaid  were  spoken  between  the  T^ 
count  and  his  heir.  The  look  in  Tom's  face  when  he  came  to  his 
mother  from  the  library  scared  the  poor  old  lady  as  she  had  never 
been  scared  before. 

He  was  years  older ! 

^  0  my  son,  my  son  !'  sobbed  she,  weeping  on  his  breast  (he  was 
so  gentle  with  women),  *  have  pity  on  us  in  our  old  age.  Consider 
our  hopes,  our  loving  ambition  for  you,  and  let  the  past  be  buried.' 

*  Mother,  you  may  bury  my  heart  with  it,*  he  replied,  and  his 
face  grew  older  still. 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  for  rank  to  subdue  fate,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events.  Mr.  Paton  was  indebted  for  the  bread  he 
ate  to  Lord  Mandoville :  could  he  refuse  to  become  aware  that  in 
permitting  his  daughter  to  marry  the  Honourable  Thomas  Carys- 
w'ode  he  was  making  but  a  sorry  return  for  the  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  his  noble  patron  ? 

Mr.  Paton  possessed  a  fitting  sense  of  his  duty.  He  became 
conscious  that  a  few  months'  residence  abroad  would  improve  the 
family  health,  French,  and  prospects.  So  it  came  to  pass  that, 
despite  Tom's  declaration  that  he  should  consider  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Paton  as  irrevocable,  she  not  having  been  either  bullied  or 
whined  into  telling  the  heroic  lie,  '  I  don't  want  him  to  marry  me,' 
the  vicarage  stood  empty  within  a  fortnight  of  that  stormy  interview 
in  the  library  at  the  Chase,  and  Nora  Paton  languished  at  Pau  for 
a  sight  of  the  honest  comely  countenance  that  was  the  sun  of 
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her  existence.  She  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  languish  in 
peace — ^that  wonld  have  been  too  great  an  indulgence.  Her  father 
and  mother  sedolously  endeavoured,  each  in  their  own  way,  to  banish 
Tom's  memory  from  her  mind.  They  took  her  to  evening  parties 
and  morning  picnics.  They  dressed,  danced,  and  flirted  her  to  no 
purpose  ;  so  at  last  they  killed  her. 

Don't  be  startled ;  there  was  nothing  sanguinary  or  revolting  about 
Miss  Paton's  demise.     She  simply  caught  a  cold  during  the  spring. 

The  winds  blowing  from  the  Apennines  are  extremely  treacherous 
to  tender  constitutions,  being  usually  accompanied  by  a  very  bril- 
liant and  deceptive  sun,  which  tempts  people  into  venturing  out 
unprovided  with  sufficient  wraps  to  defy  the  chill  blasts  roaming 
about  on  the  search  for  victims. 

Now  a  cold  is  not  necessarily  a  dangerous  thing,  but  exposure 
may  make  it  so.  Nora  Paton  had  of  course  found  plenty  of  admirers 
after  she  had  been  a  few  weeks  in  the  South  of  France.  The  societv 
at  Pan  is  very  respectable,  and  she  had  the  entree  of  all  the  best 
salons  then  open.  Although  her  father  had  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  the  snub  administered  by  Lord  Mandoville  meekly, 
still  he  had  not  relished  it ;  and  the  idea  of  bringing  back  his  daughter 
to  Caryswode,  either  as  the  JianceCy  or,  even  better,  as  the  wife  of  a 
prosperous  well-connected  man,  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  him. 

As  for  constancy,  and  all  that  sort  of  rubbish,  every  one  knew 
what  that  meant.  Pale  cheeks  and  brimming  eyes  for  a  month ; 
pale  cheeks  alone  for  another ;  tolerable  good  spirits  for  a  third  ; 
an  incipient  flirtation  with  somebody  else  during  a  fourth ;  regular 
engagement  to  said  somebody  in  the  fifth  ;  and  trousseau-buying, 
wedding,  and  off  for  the  bridal  tour,  by  the  end  of  the  sixth,  vogtir 
la  gale  re. 

With  these  views,  Mr.  Paton  quietly  ignored  his  daughter's  out- 
spoken distaste  for  the  gaieties  forced  upon  her,  and  gave  every 
possible  encouragement  to  the  one  eligible  man  who  had  shown 
signs  of  being  hard  hit  by  Nora's  charms.  Where  the  eligible  man 
went,  they  went ;  where  he  did  not  go,  they  did  not  go. 

It  happened  that  just  as  Nora  was  getting  rid  of  her  cold,  which 
had  been  a  very  bad  one,  the  '  eligible  man'  announced  his  intention  of 
being  present  at  a  large  ball  given  by  a  lady  of  the  Patons'  acquaint- 
ance. Mamma  and  papa  decided  that  mademoiselle  must  appear  at 
this  assembly,  looking  her  very  best.  In  vain  did  Nora  plead  her 
late  indisposition.  She  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  be  very  reso- 
lute ;  so  on  extreme  pressure  being  applied  she  gave  in,  and  on  the 
appointed  night  went  like  a  lamb,  in  a  low  dress,  to  the  sacrifice. 

The  eligible  man  was  proportionately  grateful. 

The  next  morning  a  racking  cough,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
head  and  chest,  announced  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Six  weeks 
morei  and  the  English  physician  prescribed  &  iemo\^\iO'^e{ii\A\i^\ 
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ttt  Mentone,  Death  prescribed  one  more  remoTal — ^that  was  to  the 
ccotietery* 

So  it  an  ended.  Of  course  every  one  was  dreadfidly  shocked ; 
every  one  condoled  heartily  with  the  afflicted  Patons ;  and  every  one 
also  saidy  *  What  madness  to  go  to  a  hall  with  a  cold  I' 

Nora  meanwhile  lay  in  her  green  grave,  beneath  a  white-nuoUe 
cross,  at  Mentone ;  and  the  world  wagged  merrily,  jnst  as  it  would 
if  the  hand  now  writing  this  were  pulseless  to-morrow,  or  if  eveiy 
sonl  dear  to  the  writer  were  departed  into  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgotten : 

'  On  earth  Is  known  to  none 
The  smile  that  is  not  sister  to  a  tear.' 

Stay !  I  am  nnjnst.  There  was  one  who  monmed  bitterly  for  that 
dead  girl,  and  he  was  Thomas  Garyswode. 

Lord  and  Lady  Mandoville  saw  a  great  change  pass  over  their 
son's  face  and  character.  Soon  after  Nora  left  England  he  grew 
morose  and  solitarily  inclined,  scarcely  ever  tonching  gnn  or  fishing- 
rod,  and  shutting  himself  np  in  his  own  sitting-room  in  company 
with  solemn  dry  old  books.  When  he  rode,  it  was  for  hours,  and 
always  alone.  He  dropped  his  boyhood's  fiiends,  and  formed  no  new 
acquaintances. 

What  could  it  mean  ? 

His  lordship  enunciated  his  belief  that  Tom  meant  to  go  into 
Parliament ;  her  ladyship  was  privately  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  mercy  if  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  senses.  A  sadly  anxious  time 
for  her,  poor  old  lady,  was  that  succeeding  the  stormy  morning  in 
the  library. 

Ti\Tien  Mr.  Garyswode  heard  that  his  love  was  dead  ho  showed 
no  signs  of  great  distress,  but  all  these  strange  habits  of  his  grew 
more  and  more  confirmed.  He  dined  with  his  parents,  and  occa- 
sionally sat  with  his  mother  in  her  boudoir  for  an  hour  or  so ;  and 
that  was  all  the  intercourse  he  had  with  living  soul.  The  marks  of 
suffering  sliaped  tliomsclvcs  in  his  face,  but  no  one  ever  saw  him 
suffer.  He  never  uttered  the  name  of  Paton.  A  locum  teneus  occu- 
pied the  vicarage,  would  occupy  it  for  some  length  of  time,  folks 
said ;  and  mutters  went  on  just  as  though  the  presence  of  Nora  in 
that  part  of  the  world  had  been  a  baneful  dream. 

Things  lasted  in  this  phase  for  about  a  year  at  the  Ghase,  and 
then  Lord  ^landoville  found  that,  as  his  son  showed  no  signs  of 
entering  the  House,  or  of  becoming  less  melancholy  and  troglodytish 
in  his  proclivities,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  awaken  him  to  ( 
sense  of  the  duties  of  his  position  as  the  future  Viscount. 

'  He  must  marrv ;  the  line  must  be  continued.  We  want  an 
heir !'  settled  his  lordship.  And  one  morning  after  breakfast  he  pro- 
ceeded io  develop  his  views  for  the  edification  of  the  Honourable 
Thomas,  who  listened,  aa  Vie  ^f^VAHoAL  \a  ^^^t^thing  now,  in  a  liatlesf 
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indifferent  way,  as  though  acquiescence  or  dissent  were  precisely  the 
same  to  him.  The  result  of  this  conversation  was  that  Miss  Mina 
Tremayne,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Tremayne,  M.P.,  of  Llanrhudhyn, 
Cornwall — a  young  lady  possessing  considerable  personal  attractions, 
and  an  undoubted  heiress,  her  father  being  one  of  the  largest  mine 
owners  in  England — was  invited  to  spend  some  time  at  Caryswode ; 
indeed  all  her  life,  if  she  and  its  master  to  be  could  so  arrange  it. 
The  Tremaynes  and  the  Mandovilles  had  long  been  on  close  terms 
of  friendship,  and  both  his  lordship  and  my  lady  desired  heartily  to 
see  the  intimacy  cemented  by  the  indissoluble  bond  of  marriage. 

Miss  Tremayne  came,  saw,  and  conquered  —  at  least,  so  she 
thought.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth,  the  fact  remains  the 
same.  Mr.  Caryswode  blessed  the  age  of  his  now  very  venerable 
parents  by  giving  them  a  daughter.  He  did  his  duty,  and,  let  us 
hope,  experienced  that  satisfaction  which,  I  am  told,  is  the  certain 
reward  of  such  heroic  performances. 

Mrs.  Caryswode  made  an  admirable  chatelaine.  On  her  shoul- 
ders, young  as  they  were,  now  devolved  the  onerous  honour  of  dis- 
pensing the  hospitalities  at  the  Chase,  for  Lady  Mandoville  seldom 
ventured  out  of  her  own  apartments  :  she  was  almost  ready  for  her 
last  journey. 

Mina  was  fair  enough  to  look  upon,  after  a  plump  French  sou- 
brette  fashion.  She  had  good  teeth,  and  laughed  often ;  she  had  a 
very  fine  bust,  and  wore  very  low  dresses ;  she  had  white  dimpled 
arms  and  hands,  and  played  better  than  most  of  the  women  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Caryswode  was  proud  of  his 
wife  ?  You  say,  *  Ho  ought  to  have  been.*  Very  well,  then ;  per- 
haps he  was,  only  nobody  ever  found  it  out,  not  even  the  lady  her- 
self. Was  he  fond  of  her  ?  No.  Did  he  treat  her  well?  Yes;  yes,^ 
he  treated  her  very  well ;  he  was  always  kind,  always  courteous, 
always  ready  to  give  her  pleasure,  and  acceJe  to  her  wishes. 

*  Tom  is  delightfully  happy  in  his  married  life,'  remarked  Lord 
Mandoville  six  weeks  before  he  died  peacefully,  feeling  assured  ho 
had  run  the  course  set  him  to  run  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  his  neighbours. 

*  They  get  on  very  nicely  together,'  replied  his  lady.  She,  with 
feminine  instinct,  exactly  described  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caryswode's  con- 
jugal state.     Do  you  understand  her  ? 

The  Viscount  went  to  his  last  home,  and  his  faithful  spouse  of 
so  many  years  soon  laid  herself  to  rest  beside  him.  God  bless  the 
dear  old  couple,  in  death  as  in  Ufe  inseparable ! 

The  Honourable  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  title  calmly.  The 
rash  impulsive  youth  of  past  days  did  everything  calmly  now.  Had 
he  really  buried  his  heart,  I  wonder,  with  Nora  Paton  in  the  Italian 
cemetery  ? 

Scarcely  had  the  good  people  of  Caryswode  recovered  from.  tIsL<^ 
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effects  of  the  new  Yisconnt'B  acoeasion,  when  ihe  bells  were  set  ringing 
again  by  the  tidings  that  a  son  and  heir  had  seen  daylight  at  the  Chase. 

The  shade  on  his  father's  iace  lessened  day  by  day  as  the  Instj 
babe  kicked  and  cried  himself  into  a  lusty  little  boy.  Something 
like  fireside  joy  indeed  might  be  seen  at  the  great  honse  in  those 
days — the  happiest  its  lord  had  known  since  he  went  a-coorting 
long  ago. 

^oroaster  says  that  childn^n  are  the  bridge  leading  men  to 
heaven ;  and  I  belieye  that,  had  Fate  continned  to  treat  Lord  Man- 
doville  kindly,  he  wonld  have  become,  at  least,  a  contentedly  cheerfnl 
man ;  but,  alas !  Fate  willed  it  otherwise. 

Mina  the  Tisconntess  was  precisely  the  same  in  tastes  and  feel- 
ings as  Mina  the  honourable  had  been ;  wherefore  the  glories  of 
the  London  season  presented  a  most  forcible  attraction  to  her  lady- 
ship, and  the  whole  family  remoTed  to  town,  vear  after  year,  during 
the  weeks  in  which  an  anxions  country  required  the  presence  of 
Lord  Mandorille  in  the  House.  Left  a  good  deal  to  her  own  de* 
rices,  and  not  possessed  of  too  much  ballast  in  the  way  of  good  sense, 
LadyMandoriUe  made  herself  slightly  notorious  for  her  flirting  capa- 
bilities before  her  first  season,  as  a  young  married  woman,  was  OTer. 
She  was  admired,  and  her  vanity,  from  being  active,  grew  rapacious. 

During  her  second  reappearance  in  fashionable  circles,  however, 
she  found  that  younger  and  less  well-known  faces  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  the  men  whom  formerly  she  counted  as  her  most 
devoted  slaves.  Piqued  beyond  measure,  she  danced,  dressed,  and 
coquetted  more  resolutely  than  ever.  Strict  matrons  began  to  pull 
long  faces  when  she  crossed  their  paths.  Envious  maidens  looked 
another  way.  Men  uttered  laconic  scraps  of  information,  not  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  letter  M,  in  the  intervals  of  midnight  cigars ; 
the  world,  in  fact,  generally  shook  its  head  at  my  lady,  and  only 
Loped  that  she  might  not  be  too  naughty  for  it  to  bow  to  ere  loug. 

It  is  strange  how  circumstances  sometimes  combine  to  drag  a 
hapless  wretch  down-hill.  In  the  old  days  at  Llanrhudhvn,  Mios 
had  been  wooed  and  won  by  a  penniless  ensign  of  a  marching  regi- 
ment stationed  at  the  town  nearest  her  home.  As  usual,  poverty 
proved  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  happiness,  and  the  lovers 
parted  heart-broken,  and  vowing  to  be  true  till  death.  Bob  Annesley 
went  abroad.    We  know  what  became  of  the  girl  he  left  behind  him. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Annesley 's  prospects  having  greatly  im- 
proved, owing  to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  had  sold  out,  and 
become  a  diplomate.  Several  years'  residence  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  foreign  court  had  moulded  the  raw  material  presented  by  the  beard- 
less boy-soldier  into  an  elegant  accomplished  man  ;  and  Mina  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  recognised  in  the  tall  distin- 
guished being  bowing  gravely  to  her,  one  evening  at  a  crowded 
reception,  her  quondam  suitor. 
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Why  should  I  linger  over  the  shamefiil  story  ? 

Neglected,  as  she  taught  herself  to  believe,  by  a  husband  she 
had  never  cared  for,  assiduously  pursued  by  the  incarnation  of  her 
most  romantic  dreams,  was  it  possible  that  she,  poor  weak  fool, 
should  escape  from  the  snare  set  for  her  ?     She  did  not  escape. 

One  night  Lord  Mandoville  returned  to  find  his  wife  a  traitor, 
and  his  home  the  abode  of  shame. 

Did  the  dead  ones  do  well  in  asking  Miss  Tremajne  to  Carys- 
wode? 

How  did  tho  deserted  husband  bear  his  disgrace  ?  With  a  proud 
reticence  worthy  of  any  old  stoic.  He  followed  the  guilty  pair ;  he 
met  Robert  Annesley  with  twelve  paces  of  greensward  between  them ; 
his  ball  ripped  up  that  gentleman's  coat-sleeve,  the  seconds  exchanged 
bows ;  a  divorce  was  instituted,  effected,  and  Lord  Mandoville  once 
more  attempted  to  conquer  memory  and  live  down  pain. 

Need  I  say  that  on  his  boy  every  tender  thought,  every  loving 
care,  was  lavished  by  this  unhappy  man,  who  had  twice  endured  the 
utmost  rigours  of  merciless  misfortune?  Cursed  in  all  else,  he  was 
blessed  in  his  son,  whose  warm  honest  affection  for  his  somewhat 
stem  father  was  the  sweetest  balm  which  could  have  come  to  soothe 
wounds  time  was  powerless  to  cure.  Lord  Mandoville  educated  his 
boy  at  home  until  he  was  old  enough  for  Eton.  He  would  ponder 
for  hours  in  his  study  on  the  lad's  future,  trying  to  devise  rules  for 
his  paternal  conduct  which  should  ensure  young  Tom's  happiness. 
One  maxim  alone  stood  out  boldly  in  Lord  Mandoville's  mind  ;  it  was 
this,  '  Let  bim  marry  the  girl  he  loves  !' — well-sounding  enough,  my 
lord ;  we  shall  see  how  you  keep  your  word.  Suffering  is  an  able 
pedagogue ;  nevertheless.  Lord  Mandoville  had  no  wish  that  his 
boy's  education  should  be  completed  under  such  grim  auspices.  He 
had  tried  the  system  himself.  People  called  him  eccentric.  Perhaps 
he  was  so.  Men  seldom  look  or  act  a  la  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son, after  his  experiences.  If  it  seemeth  you  good,  you  will  soon 
know  plenty  about  him  ;  if  not,  I  have  laboured  in  vain.  But  thus 
much  I  will  say:  without  a  full  knowledge  of  Lord  Mandoville's  sor- 
rowful history  you  could  not  well  make  friends  with  my  hero,  Tom 
Caryswode,  or  *  the  girl  he  loved.* 

I. 

Can  there  be  any  two  places  on  the  surface  of  the  known  globe 
hotter,  dustier,  or  more  monotonous  than  the  Exhibition-road, 
South  Kensington,  and  the  street  leading  to  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Station,  Notting-hill  ? 

I  have  only  to  do  with  one  of  these  localities;  but  like  shows  like, 
wherefore  I  have  mentioned  the  other. 

On  a  certain  afternoon  in  June  1870,  the  milkmen  perambulat- 
ing Murray-crescent,  Notting-hill,  were  squalling  to  the  maid-senranta 
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in  a  choked  dusty-throated  sort  of  way ;  the  flowers  <m  the  cotters* 
carts  and  in  the  balconies  were  drooping  thirstQy ;  the  shoeblacks 
at  the  comer  turning  into  the  objectioilable  thoroughfare  before  al- 
laded  to  were  nodding  half-asleep,  their  backs  against  the  hot  wall, 
their  minds  blankly  indifferent  to  the  chances  of  castom  from  impe- 
conions  swells  whose  pockets  not  being  equal  to  their  connections 
had  to  make  their  afternoon  calls  on  foot. 

Indoors  people  were  dawdling  luxuriously  over  new  books,  new 
fiishions,  and  new  scandals;  for  Murray-crescent  is  a  well-to-do 
'retired  dV  comer  of  the  eurth,  wherein  flourish  daughters  of  the 
'  polished  comer'  variety,  and  mammas  substantial  in  person  and 
purse.  • 

Had  there  been  a  curiously-minded  individual  located  in  No.  16, 
he  might  have  seen  on  the  afternoon  of  which  I  am  speaking  a  some- 
what strange  rencontre  take  place  at  the  gate  of  No.  17. 

A  lady,  a  gentleman,  and  a  woman  were  the  parties  concerned. 

The  lady  was  neither  young  nor  old,  neither  pretty  nor  plain, 
but  she  looked  as  young  as  ever  she  could,  and  as  pretty  as  ever  she 
could ;  moreover,  one  undeniable  fact  proclaimed  itself  to  observant 
eyes — she  was  well  dressed. 

Lace,  silk,  fringe,  and  goodness  knows  what  else  besides,  rustled 
round  and  clung  about  her  in  a  most  bewildering  and  delightful  way. 
When  you  first  set  eyes  on  her,  you  felt  instinctively  that  untidy 
slippers  were  things  she  never  saw,  that  she  wore  silk  stockings,  that 
she  had  plenty  of  money ;  and  I  fancy,  if  you  were  critically  inclined, 
you  added,  '  and  a  rare  knack  of  kicking  at  nothing,'  into  the  bargain. 

If  you  did,  you  were  right. 

Madge  Tompleton's  long  black  eyes  could  sparkle  as  dangerously, 
and  her  even  white  teeth  could  grind  themselves  and  gnaw  her  scar- 
let under-lip  as  viciously,  as  those  of  any  cocodcttc  in  Europe,  given 
time  and  02)portunity.  She  was  a  lady  who  had  begun  her  career 
as  a  dressmaker's  apprentice,  and  had  exchanged  her  needle  for  the 
silken  hose  and  satin  hot  tines  of  a  burlesque  actress. 

Her  companion  was  an  ordinary  London  man.  What  more  is  there 
to  say  ?  Well,  he  was  young,  he  was  tall.  His  light  hair  had  been 
carefully  shaved  off  his  head  by  Mr.  Tniefitt,  his  tawny  moustache 
was  regulated  with  mathematical  exactitude,  his  pale  eyes  had  retired 
under  his  cyebrow^s  for  lack  of  occupation.  Vacuity  revelled  in  his 
*  high-fed  face,*  as  our  poor  Clarissa  would  have  said.  Dress  in  his 
case  was  the  prevailing  feature.  Sir  Henry  Brandreth  lived  to  his 
maker's  honour  and  glory.  His  maker  was  Poole.  Life  palled  on 
this  juvenile  baronet.  At  two -and- twenty  he  had  exhausted  plea- 
sure and  unmasked  vice,  at  least  so  he  announced.  Genuine  j^efif^ 
crevis  shrugged  their  shoulders  as  he  yawned  out  his  ennui,  and 
recommended  amateuring  with  the  Prussians  by  way  of  a  potent 
tonic.     The  blancbec  division  stared  and  envied.    Women  laughed. 
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'Haw!  queer  old  party  you've  got  an  appointment  with — eh, 
Miss  Templeton  ?'  ohsenred  this  languid  youth,  eyeing  the  dumpy, 
shabby,  little  woman,  who  was  smirking  and  trying  to  convert  a 
curtsy  into  a  bow  at  the  gate  of  the  house  they  were  making  for. 

Miss  Templeton  shut  her  parasol  with  a  click.  The  coral  handle 
had  cost  a  fool  twelve  pounds  two  days  ago — it  might  have  been 
twelve  pence  for  all  Madge  cared  that  hot  afternoon. 

*  There  are  queer  young  parties  in  this  world  as  well  as  old,* 
she  repUed  with  emphasis. 

Sir  Henry  pondered  digestively.  Before  the  ruminative  process 
was  concluded  they  reached  the  house  aforesaid,  and  the  next  words 
were  spoken  by  the  shabby  little  woman  herself. 

* Good-haftemoon,  miss;  very  'ot,  hisn't  it?'  remarked  she, 
wiping  her  face  with  a  lace  handkerchief  which  Miss  Templeton 
recognised  as  one  recently  belonging  to  herself.  '  Not  that  you 
changes  colour,  miss,  or  looks  jSustered ;  yours  is  such  a  sweet  sMn/ 

*  All  right,  Poddy ;  show  the  way,'  said  Madge,  nothing  moved 
by  these  eulogiums. 

Sir  Henry  appeared  to  linger  at  the  gate ;  he  possessed  the  in- 
nate objection  of  his  sex  to  mixing  himself  up  in  anything  unplea- 
sant, especially  where  women  were  concerned;  and  from  certain  hints 
given  him  by  Miss  Templeton  he  augured  that  the  result  of  this 
mysterious  suburban  excursion  might  not  prove  altogether  agreeable 
to  the  casual  spectator.  Madge  noticed  her  esquire's  backwardness, 
and  touched  him  up  with  a — 

'  Come  along  !  I  can't  wait  here  all  day.  I  promised  to  meet 
Bessie  Dashwood  in  Baker-street  at  five  o'clock.  If  you've  anything 
better  to  do,  you  can  do  it  !* 

*  Impossible  ! '  murmured  Sir  Henry  feebly  as  he  followed  her 
up  the  steps.  If  bis  mother  or  sister  had  spoken  to  him  with  that 
sort  of  metallic  ring  in  their  gentle  voices,  poor  creatures,  how  much 
of  the  light  of  his  countenance  would  have  been  vouchsafed  unto 
them  that  afternoon,  I  wonder  ?     Ye  men  ! 

Madge  rewarded  his  meekness  by  a  dazzling  smile,  and  laying  her 
small  cream-coloured  hand  on  his  pearl  gray,  with  just  the  softest 
pressure,  whispered,  *  Don't  be  cross.  Once  my  friend,  always  my 
friend.     Hush !' 

Meanwhile  Poddy  had  rung  the  door-bell,  and  was  now  inquir- 
ing of  the  servant  who  had  answered  her  summons  whether  Miss 
Maitland  was  *  hat  'ome.* 

The  girl  replied,  staring  hard  at  the  gloriously- apparelled  stran- 
gers on  the  steps,  that  Miss  Maitland  was  not  in,  but  wouldn't  be 
long,  as  she  dined  at  four.    Could  Mrs.  Podmore  leave  a  message  ? 

*  No ;  we'll  go  in  and  rest,'  said  Miss  Templeton  decidedly;  and 
taking  the  lead,  she  stepped  into  the  passage.  The  servant  opened 
the  door  of  the  back  sitting-room,  and  into  the  back  sitting-room. 
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fhey  all  three  went,  leavuig  the  narrow  hall  redolent  of  stdphanotis 
and  mask,  and  the  retainer  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  nascent 
enyy  of  her  Inclder  sisters  whieh  require!  to  be  felt  in  order  to  be 
understood.  Her  '  missus'  declared  she  went  about  *  more  like  a 
stuck  pig  nor  a  baptised  Christian*  for  hours  after. 

Madge  promptly  took  a  woman's  survey  of  Miss  MaiUand's 
sitting-room.  What  did  she  think  of  it  ?  She  thought  it  pretty,  in 
a  paltry  inexpensive  sort  of  way.  It  bore  about  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  exquisite  little  drawing-room  of  her  own  villa  in  St. 
John's-wood  that  a  cambric  dress  might  to  her  present  rich  costume. 
Each  was  good  after  its  kind.     So  much  Miss  Templeton  allowed. 

There  were  flowers,  and  plenty  of  them ;  there  were  a  piano  and 
piles  of  music,  each  piece  in  a  brown-paper  cover,  suggestive  rather 
of  the  steady-going  professional  student  than  the  brilliant  and  dash- 
ing drawing-room  *  executioner.'  The  suggestion  was  correct.  Miss 
Maitland  was  that  most  unfortunate  of  beings,  an  unknown  pianiste, 
who,  from  visions  of  widespread  fame,  artistic  successes,  and  lucra- 
tive engagements,  had  dwindled  down  into  a  badly-paid  teacher  and 
hack  player  at  third-rate  concerts  and  evening  paj*ties. 

The  green  trees  in  the  garden  behind  the  house,  of  some  ex- 
tent, waved  pleasantly  before  the  window ;  and  a  pair  of  doves  in 
a  cage  cooed  softly  to  each  other  in  a  monotonously  tender  fashion, 
slightly  wearisome,  but  bearable,  if  you  were  neither  plagued  with 
dyspepsia  nor  an  irritable  temper. 

*  Well,*  said  Mrs.  Podmore,  untying  her  bonnet- strings,  *  it's 
just  as  well  she  is  hout.  You  can  look  about  you,  miss;  not  has  it*s 
much  to  look  hat,  hafterthe  splendours  of  your  hown  *ome.* 

*  Is  the  young  lady  as  unpretending  as  her  apartment  T  inquired 
Miss  Templeton  a  trifle  scornfully,  still  standing  with  her  face  to 
the  window.     She  didn't  look  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Podmore  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  squeezed  up  her 
small  bead-like  eyes. 

*No  one  could  look  much  by  the  side  of  you,  miss!'  replied 
she.  '  Could  they,  sir  ?  But  flattery  hapart,  Miss  Maitland  hain't 
nothink  much  to  look  hat.' 

Madge  bit  her  lip.  '  He  might  have  given  me  a  rival  worth 
having,'  said  she  to  herself. 

Sir  Henry  meanwhile,  not  being  quite  equal  to  the  effort  of 
amusing  himself,  had  produced  a  very  elaborate  cigar-case,  and  was 
occupied  in  selecting  a  cheroot  as  Miss  Templeton  turned  from  the 
window. 

*  I  hope  you  don't  mind,  eh  ?'  he  observed  with  some  difficulty, 
the  cigar  between  his  teeth. 

'  What  nonsense  !  as  if  I  was  a  chit  of  seventeen.  You  ought 
to  consult  Miss  Maitland's  taste,  not  mine.' 

With  a  satirical  litUe  laugh  Sir  Henry  blew  a  cloud  of  fragrant 
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smokoy  and  smiled  through  it  blandly :  he  neTer  distrasted  his  own 
powera  of  pleasing. 

'  What  makes  her  so  late  ?*  asked  Miss  Templeton  presently, 
looking  at  her  miracle  of  a  watch.  *  So  late'  meant  three  minutes 
after  fonr.     But  no  one  answered  the  question. 

Mrs.  Podmore  was  mentally  appraising  each  garment  her  pa- 
troness wore,  and  setting  the  price  she  would  give  the  ladj's-maid 
for  them  when  relegated  to  that  sublime  female's  perquisitorial  care  ; 
for  be  it  known  this  good  woman  pursued  the  dubious  trade  of  a 
wardrobe  purchaser. 

As  for  Sir  Henry,  he  was  gazing  stolidly  at  a  charming  Greuze- 
ish  £Etce,  looking  out  of  a  gauzy  haze  from  a  frame  on  the  wall. 
*  Doosid  good-looking  girl !  wonder  who  she  is,'  he  murmured. 

The  time  went  on.  Five  minutes  past  the  hour.  Miss  Templeton 
tapped  the  floor  sharply  with  her  foot. 

'  What  does  make  her  so  late  ?'  she  asked  again  fretfully. 

Mrs.  Podmore,  startled  into  a  sense  of  her  position,  abandoned 
her  oalculations. 

'  O,  she's  a  givin'  a  music-lesson  most  likely,  miss;  and  people 
is  worry  stoopid  with  their  notes,  I've  'card.  Hi'm  sure  my  Lizzie 
at  'ome's  henough  to  drive  'er  pa  and  me  quite  distracted  when  she's 
a  practisin'  of  them  there  'orrid  scales  and  hexercises.  Such  a  scam- 
perin*  and  such  a  tearin' !  If  it's  weary  work  listenin',  what  hever 
must  it  be  to  teach  it  ?'  and  Mrs.  Podmore  threw  up  her  hands  and 
eyes  sympathetically. 

*  Teach  music,  eh?'  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  knocking  the  ash  ofif 
his  cigar.  *  A  girl  must  be  a  fool  to  do  that  who's  got  a  good-look- 
ing face  and  a  decent  figure ;  oven  a  tidy  pair  of  feet  and  ankles 
ought  to  set  her  above  working  for  her  living  nowadays.* 

Miss  Templeton  eyed  him  sharj)ly.  Sometimes  you  couldn't 
make  out  whether  Brandreth  was  in  fun  or  earnest :  his  wit  was 
heavy,  and  so  was  his  sense.  Be  he  never  so  fantastic  he  could  never 
be  light. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  noticing  Madge's  look,  *  try  your  patience,  eh?* 

*  I  confess  to  a  faint  curiosity  on  the  score  of  the  young  lady's 
attractions;  certainly  her  surroundings  are  not  remarkably  seductive/ 
she  replied,  with  a  perceptible  sneer  on  her  well-shaped  mouth. 

*  Ah,  men  don't  trouble  about  sofas^  and  tables  and  awful  china 
monsters,  as  you  women  do,'  flinging  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the 
grate.  *  My  great-grandfather  married  his  housekeeper — 'pon  honour 
he  did.  Never  thought  any  the  worse  of  the  old  gentleman  myself, 
on  that  account.  Quite  a  romantic  story.  Shall  I  tell  it  to  you,  to 
while  away  the  time,  as  the  poet  says  ?' 

*  Pray  don't !'  exclaimed  Miss  Templeton,  shuddering  becomingly, 
and  placing  two  slim  fingers  on  her  jewelled  ears.  *  I  can't  bear  ro- 
mance out  of  three  volumes.'    She  spoke  the  truth.    No  amount  of 
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paarionate  fnoonBhina  will  keep  tlie  oestert  pony^wtiigB  to  be 
in  the  '  Mile'  geing,  or  supply  elaborate  toilettes  wbeneifer  nqmnd. 

'  By  Jove !'  remarked  Sir  Henry  wiUi  a  loud  langb,  'if  I  didat 
nearly  choke  myself  by  swallowing  half  a  kidney  wlude,  when  Egm- 
mont — ^yoa  know  him  ?  tall  dark  &IloW|  was  in  the  Buflb,  went  a> 
mucker,  sold  out — ^well,  when  h0  told  me  at  break£wt  tlie  other 
morning  that  Garyswode  was  caziying  on  with  a  girl  in  Notting-hiU — 
was  regolar  hard  hit,  youknow.  loonldn't  befieye  it.  How  on  earth 
did  yon  fsrret  her  opt  ?' 

'  Poddy  knew  all  aboat  her/  replied  Miss  Templeton,  prodding 
an  nnhappy  scarlet  geraninm  yicionsly  in  its  roots  with  her  dainty 
parasol.  '  Besides,  Tom  has  been  as  sulky  as  a  bear  for  weeks.  I 
felt  certain  something  was  up/ 

'  But  yon  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth.     How  ooald  yoo 
.  know  where  he  went  to  ?'  said  Sir  Henry. 

'  What  a  fool  yon  are  !     I  folbwed  him,  of  course/ 
'  Miss  Templeton's  temper  was  evidently  *  on  the  move.' 

'  By  Jupiter !  I'd  back  a  woman  against  Mephistopheles  himself 
for  finding  out  what  she  isn't  wanted  to  know.  What  a  splendid 
idea  I    So  you  followed  him,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,'  quietly,  her  fiice  softening  to  a  regretful  tenderness,  which 
might  have  made  a  fanciful  person  think  it  just  possible  that  hadher 
lot  been  happier  she  might  have  been  a  different  woman  ;  that  pe^ 
haps  she  felt  the  Honourable  Captain  Garyswode's  coldness  and 
neglect  more  deeply  than  she  chese  to  show  or  say.  Women  1ot6 
in  proportion  to  their  not  being  loved ;  and  it  is  in  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  beautiful  sonnets  that  we  are  told 

,      '  It  is  8  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate*B  known  injury.* 

'  Tom  was  always  very  thick  with  a  set  of  artist  fellows,'  re- 
marked Sir  Henry.  *  I  never  liked  them.  Poor  devils  !  Always 
laughing  at  you.     He  don't  give  his  own  name  here,  I  suppose?' 

Mad^e  let  Mrs.  Podmore  answer;  she  was  deep  in  not  too  plea- 
sant meditations. 

*  Not  'e,'  chuckled  that  worthy  soul,  rubbing  her  nose  with  t 
grimy  forefinger,  *  You  fine  young  men  knows  'ow  to  keep  your 
hown  secrets.  Capting  Garyswode's  known  as  Mr.  Halgemon 
Scott  'ere — a  risin'  young  painter.  At  least  that's  what  Miss  Mait- 
land  calls  'im  to  me.  Lor',  what  games  young  folks  will  'ave,  and 
we  old  stagers  a  seein'  of  the  bins  and  bouts,  so  sly  all  the  while ! 
I  don't  know  'ow  they  got  acquainted ;  I  'spect  at  some  of  'er  har- 
tist  fiiends'  'ouses;  she  knows  a  lot  of  them  sort.  But  they've  made 
the  best  of  their  time,  for  when  I  was  'ere  last  she  told  me  as  she 
was  goin'  to  be  married.  I  guessed  'oo  'twas  to  directly,  and  they 
'av'en't  been  acquainted  above  six  weeks.* 
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Mrs.  Podmore's  small  eyes  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  Miss  Temple- 
ion's  hce  as  she  gaTe  her  listeners  this  piece  of  information. 

Sir  Heniy  granted  his  amazement  at  sach  blatant  folly,  and 
the  doves  cooed  londly,  as  though  trying  in  their  way  to  defend  the 
absent.  Madge  turned  fiercely  on  them,  and  struck  the  bars  of  the 
cage  with  her  parasol,  effectudly  silencing  their  remonstrances  and 
driving  them  into  a  distant  comer,  where  they  remained  huddled  up 
80  dose  together  that  you  could  scarcely  tell  where  one  bird  ended 
and  the  other  began. 

'  Hold  your  noise,  you  stupid  brutes !'  she  exclaimed.  '  So  this 
girl  thinks  that  Tom's  going  to  marry  her — more  fool  she!  I've 
settled  that  little  question  ;  his  father  knows  more  than  he  fiincies 
he  does.  I've  a  great  regard  for  elder  sons.'  Sir  Henry  laughed  his 
approval  of  the  sentiment.  '  A  friend  of  mine  dropped  a  hint  to  old 
Mandoville  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way ;  he  don't  want  a  beggar  for  his 
daughter-in-law.  Every  one  says  he's  a  griping  old  screw,  and  Tom 
hasn't  been  shy  of  his  coin  while  we've  been  friends.' 

*  Who  wrote  the  letter?'  asked  Sir  Henry  in  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Nobody/  said  Miss  Templeton,  settling  a  handsome  plain  gold 
bracelet  on  her  round  white  wrist  calmly. 

'  But  it  couldn't  have  written  itself,  and  taken  itself  off  to  the 
post,'  he  urged. 

*  Ought  to  have  been  kept  under  a  glass  case  as  a  caution,  if  it 
had,*  smiled  Madge.  *  Don't  you  know  anonymous  letters  never  are 
written  by  anybody,  dear  ?'  looking  up  at  him  in  a  sleepy  sort  of 
way,  infinitely  tantalising. 

*  0,  of  course.  But  perhaps  Mandoville  may  take  it  into  his  head 
to  find  out  exactly  how  matters  stand;  he's  such  a  queer  old  fish. 
My  place  in  Shropshire  is  next  to  his,  so  I  know  all  about  him.  He 
gives  ten  shillings  to  anybody  who'll  fetch  him  a  fox's  head ;  the 
hunting  is  utterly  ruined.  I  believe  .he's  crack'd.  They  say  ho  was 
crossed  in  love  before  he  married.  Have  you  ever  seen  his  villa  at 
Richmond  ?  He  has  taken  three,  and  lives  in  the  middle  one  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  dogs  and  children.' 

Mrs.  Podmore  said  *  Lor' !'  Miss  Templeton  said  nothing,  she  was 
looking  at  her  watch.  Half-past  four;  what  could  it  mean?  Was 
Miss  Maitland  going  to  stay  out  all  night  ? 

Just  then  the  sound  of  carriage- wheels  in  the  street,  of  a  carriage 
at  the  gate,  drawn  up  with  that  grandiloquent  whirl  peculiar  to  Bel- 
gravian  coachmanship,  struck  upon  the  ears  of  our  trio  not  unplea- 
santly. Any  excitement,  however  trifling,  is  preferable  to  the  tedium 
of  idle  expectancy. 

A  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  peal  of  the  bell  which 
lasted  something  like  a  minute,  announced  that  some  mightily  im- 
portant individual  intended  to  honour  No.  17  with  his  presence.  Up 
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flew  the  alaye  of  all  work  from  the  nethermost  regiong,  likewise  flew 
the  landlady.  On  the  top  step  of  the  kitehen  stairs  ensued  a  senflBe 
as  to  who  should  open  the  door  to  this  distinguished  and  nouj 
visitor.  The  landlady,  combining 'weight  with  authority,  came  off 
victoriousy  and  with  a  heaving  bosom  and  czimson  visage  admitted 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  elderly  gentleman  into  the  passage.  A 
clarence  and  pair  stood  at  the  gate ;  the  horses  showed  bone,  blood, 
and  price,  and  the  handsome  though  subdued  liveries  of  the  men- 
servants -proclaimed  that  good  taste  and  high  rank  belonged  to  their 
master.  Mrs.  Boodles'  best  set  of  rooms  were  empty,  dare  she  hope 
that — 

'  Is  Miss  Maitland  at  home  ?' 

Mrs.  Boodles  felt  quite  '  put  out'  with  that  young  lady  for  having 
so  many  visitors,  but  she  repUed  civilly  enough : 

'  No,  sir ;  but  she  can't  be  long.    Would  you  walk  in  ?' 

*Yes.'  , 

A  gaunt  commanding  person  did  the  stranger  look  as  he  entered 
Miss  Maitland's  tiny  sitidng-roOm,  already  brimful  of  humanity, — 
commanding,  despite  his  plainness  of  feature  and  apparel. 

Madge  Templeton's  cheeks  flushed  to  a  deeper  pink  (she  never 
rouged  before  dinner)  as  she  met  his  steady  inquiring  gaze.  Most 
men  looked  upon  la  beUe  Templeton  with  eyes  either  of  marked 
favour  or  agreeable  surprise.  This  man  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he 
scanned  her  face,  ber  figure,  and  her  dress  in  one  comprehensiTe 
survey,  and  you  could  scarcely  have  told  whether  contempt  or  amuse- 
ment  was  the  predominant  expression  of  his  thoughtful  and  some- 
what sarcastic  countenance  during  the  operation. 

Sir  Henry  Brandreth  meanwhile  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of 
incipient  coma. 

*  Lord  Mandoville  !*  exclaimed  ho  at  lenp^h  weakly. 

Mrs.  Podmore  sidled  herself  delicately  behind  his  lordship's  broad, 
back  and  out  of  the  room.  High  society  puffeth  up  with  pride! 
She  was  not  fit  company  for  a  '  wiscount.'  No,  nor  for  any  other 
respectable  member  of  society,  I  may  add  en  paren these, 

*  Good-afternoon,  Sir  Henry,'  said  Lord  Mandoville,  bowing 
coldly.     *  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.* 

*  Ahaw,  yes.' 

*  May  I  ask  what  brings  you  here  ?'  his  gray  eyes  on  the  alert 
to  transfix  the  coming  lie. 

Sir  Henry  looked  at  Madge,  Madge  looked  out  of  the  window : 
he  could  say  what  he  liked. 

Still  the  eyes  waited. 

Hang  it  all !  was  ever  a  poor  fellow  in  such  a  fix  ?  What  on 
earth  is  one  to  say  ? 

Lord  Mandoville  smiled. 

'  I  see  that  you  experience  some  Uttle  difficulty  in  answering  my 
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question/  observed  he,  with  calm  courtesy.  'Perhaps,  howeyer,  you 
may  be  able  to  tell  me  this :  am  I  right  in  supposing  your  com- 
panion to  be  the  celebrated  Miss  Templeton  ?' 

Miss  Templeton  assumed  a  stony  indifference  fine  to  see.  She 
had  just  a  little  shame  left. 

Sir  Henry  tried  to  be  in  a  '  concatenation  accordingly/  as  Tony 
Lumpkin  hath  it.  'Well,  yes  !'  he  responded  cheerfolly.  'Allow 
me  to — ' 

But  Lord  Mandoville's  face  betrayed  scant  appreciation  of  the 
honour  thus  pressed  upon  him. 

'  Excuse  me/  he  interposed,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  meant  to  be 
listened  to ;  '  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  that 
I  should  avail  myself  of  your  couHesy.  I  am  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  member  of  my  own  family,  once  very  dear  to  me' 
— and  over  the  rugged  face  swept  a  look  of  infinite  and  sorrowfal 
tenderness  very  pitiful  to  see — '  stands  towards  this  person.' 

Sir  Henry  would  have  given  a  year's  rental  to  make  his  escape. 
'  Did  ever  miserable  fool  get  himself  into  such  a  confounded  hole 
before  ?'  thought  he,  nervously  whisking  his  cane  to  and  fro.  '  How- 
ever,' continued  his  lordship,  seating  himself  gradually,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  long  legs  half-way  to  the  opposite  wall,  '  folly  cannot 
last  for  ever.     You  expect  to  see  Captain  Caryswode  here  shortiy  ?' 

Madge  felt  herself  to  be  nearer  Coventry  than  was  quite  agree- 
able. 

'  Well,  ah !  not  exactly  expect,'  stammered  Sir  Henry.  He  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  whose  brains  Ben  Jonson  declares 
*  endure  but  one  skimming.'  *  That  is — er,  I'm  sure  I'm  infernally 
cut  up  at  the  way  Tom's  going  on.  'Pon  honour  I  am.  But  what 
are  his  friends  to  do  ?  he's  not  a  mere  baby,  is  he  ?' 

His  lordship  smiled  grimly.  Captain  Caryswode's  inches  were 
certainly  somewhat  beyond  the  cradle. 

'  What  is  there  in  his  present  conduct  so  particularly  offensive 
to  you  ?'  he  inquired. 

*  Why,  you  must  have  read  Miss  Templeton's  letter,'  blurted  out 
Sir  Henry,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said  in  his  misery. 

A  queer  light  flickered  in  his  interlocutor's  eyes.  He  had  found 
out  the  very  thing  he  wanted  to  know.  Madge  shot  a  scathing  glance 
at  her  betrayer ;  and  a  vow  of  vengeance,  to  be  taken  at  a  fitting  time 
on  his  heart,  his  purse,  and  his  prospects,  was  therewith  registered  in 
her  somewhat  straitened  mind. 

'  The  letter  you  refer  to  has  been  duly  received  by  me.  I  am 
glad  to  know  who  wrote  it,  as  the  value  of  such  communications  may 
always  be  tested  by  the  character  of  the  persons  who  send  them.' 

Miss  Templeton  could  endure  no  more  in  silence :  the  sarcasm 
stung  her  to  the  quick. 

'What  do  you  mean?'  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  wrath, 
Thzbd  SiBixs,  Vol.  YIII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYXIL  ^^ 
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defiance  flaming  cm  her  cheeks.  'Explain  yonrseli^  Lord  Man- 
doTille !' 

'  Pardon  me,  I  never  quarrel  with  a  woman/  returned  his  lord- 
ship with  cruel  composure. 

But  Miss  Templeton  was  not  to  he  omshed :  her  temper  was 
something  less  than  unexceptionahley  and  she  had  already  been  soirefy 
tried. 

*  That's  all  very  well,  my  lord/  she  returned,  speaking  fieuit  and 
loud ;  *  but  as  a  man  of  the  world  you  must  be  aware  that  Captain 
Gaiyswode  is  not  acting  towards  me  fsdrly  in  not  respecting  my 
claims  on  his  attention.  Besides,  I  should  scarcely  imagine  that  you 
would  be  ambitious  of  welcoming  a  penniless  and  low-born  daughter- 
in-law.' 

*  My  views  on  the  subject  of  my  son's  future  are  not  likely  to 
coincide  with  yours,'  observed  Lord  Mandoville  haughtily.  *  As  to 
your  claims  on  Mm,  they  exist  solely  in  your  own  mind  and  his 
cheque-book.' 

.  *  I  perceive/  smiled  Madge,  showing  her  white  teeth  savagely; 
and  up  she  rose  from  her  chair  as  if  about  to  quit  the  scene  of  hat 
humiliation. 

Curiosity  is,  however,  as  an  active  force,  only  second  to  malice  in 
a  low  woman's  nature.  CuriosUy  now  retarded  Miss  Templefam'a 
departure. 

Could  this  unnatural  calm,  visible  in  Lord  Mandoville's  face, 
audible  in  his  every  word,  be  merely  a  blind  to  lure  her  into  break- 
ing abruptly  with  her  lover,  under  the  belief  that  his  infidelity  was 
supported  by  his  family,  and  would  be  nursed  into  holy  matrimony? 
How  would  her  rival  support  the  stern  criticism  of  that  sardonic  old 
man  ?  Above  all,  what  was  that  rival  like  ?  Madge  had  undertaken 
her  present  expedition  out  of  no  friendly  anxiety  for  Tom's  welfare, 
despite  her  sly  suggestion  to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  sure.  The 
desire  of  confronting  him  in  the  very  scene  of  his  perfidy,  of  insulting 
the  girl  who  had  come  between  them,  of  exposing  them  both  to  the 
ridicule  of  an  inane  idiot  like  Brandreth,  must  be  accounted  rather 
as  its  real  cause.     So  near  revenge,  could  she  stay  her  hand  ? 

Bursting  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing,  she  sank  into  a  chair 
near  the  door,  and  hid  her  face  in  a  cobweb  pocket-handkerchief. 
She  had  trodden  the  metropolitan  boards,  and  understood  all  that 
sort  of  *  business'  perfectly. 

Suddenly  the  front  door  was  heard  to  open,  and  steps  sounded  in 
the  passage,  also  low  voices,  male  and  female.  Then  the  masculine 
feet  walked  towards  the  door. 

Madge  wiped  her  eyes  furtively;  Lord  Mandoville  rose  from  his 
chair ;  Sir  Henry  seized  his  hat.  The  door  opened ;  there  stood  the 
Honourable  Captain  Caryswode,  of  the  — th  Guards,  six  foot  two 
inches  in  his  stockings  ;  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  stepped  on  shoe- 
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leather  or  sat  on  pig-fikin;  with  his  handsome  genial  face  as  red  as 
a  peony,  and  one  word  written  legibly  all  over  him — ^aghast  ! 


n. 

*  You  here  ?'  exdaimed  Captain  Garyswode,  gazing  at  his  father 
with  all  his  eyes. 

'  You  here  ?'  was  the  somewhat  perplexing  reply  given  by  that 
gentleman. 

Dead  silence. 

'  At  least  I  have  a  right  to  ask  what  brings  you,  Brandreth,  and 
yon.  Miss  Templeton,  into  the  private  sitting-room  of  a  lady  unknown 
to  either  of  yon  ?'  said  Tom  at  length,  turning  to  each  with  wrathful 
dignity. 

He  was  like  his  father,  people  said  who  had  known  Lord  Man- 
doville  when  he  was  a  young  man,  before  the  grief,  which  had  over- 
shadowed his  life  with  a  growth  of  melancholy  memories,  had  risen 
on  his  path. 

Sir  Henry,  not  feeling  at  all  weU  assured  of  his  own  power  of 
producing  a  lucid  reply  to  his  friend's  question,  remained  discreetly 
■ilent,  and  studied  the  domestic  habits  of  doves  with  fine  intent- 
ness. 

Madge,  however,  was  qutte  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'  Miss  Maitland  is  a  professional  musician,  is  she  not  ?  I  came  to 
give  her  an  engagement  as  pianiste  at  my  dance.' 

To  lie  well  is  an  accomplishment  not  a  little  prized  in  certain 
circles. 

'Indeed!*  Captain  Gary  swode  politely  accepted  the  fiction.  'And 
what  was  your  business  with  Miss  Maitland,  Sir  Henry  ?'  a  trifle 
louder,  as  thongh  his  patience  ebbed  low. 

*  Well,  my  dear  fellow,'  simpered  Brandreth,  stroking  his  mous- 
tache tenderly,  and  looking  overwhelmed  by  his  own  powers  of  rail- 
lery, '  I  wanted  to  find  out  a  painter  who  has  a  studio  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Scott  he  calls  himself — Algernon  Scott.  I've  a  spare 
comer  in  my  rooms,  just  fit  for  a  telling  bit  of  colour.  So  I  thought 
I'd  give  him  the  job,  to  encourage  his  rising  genius,  you  know. 
Ha!  ha!' 

'  Pshaw  !*  exclaimed  Garyswode ;  '  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?' 
He  would  have  said  more,  but  his  father  raised  his  large  lean  hand, 
and  the  hot  words  were  arrested  on  his  lips. 

'  This  discussion  is  as  useless  as  it  is  degrading,'  said  Lord 
Mandoville.  '  What  may  have  been  the  intention  of  any  other  per- 
son than  myself  in  calling  here  I  do  not  know;  my  own  was  to  see 
the  young  lady  whose  afiiections  have  been  so  cruelly  trifled  with.' 
Captain  Garyswode  opened  his  mouth  to  remonstrate,  but  his  father 
continued  steadily :  '  Too  much  time  has  been  wasted  already.   Will 
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joa  ao  lue  LUti  honour  of  introdacing  me  to  Mies  Maitlmid?'  gazing 
full  on  Tom'3  face. 

No  unwilliugoesg  to  produce  this  lowly  love  of  bis  to  be  deci- 
phered there.     One  minute  of  hesitation :  should  he  dare  aJl  con- 


A  glance  at  Madge,  as  ehe  stared  oat  of  the  window  with  acom- 
ful  nonchalance,  and  with  a  bright  smile  he  tnraed  to  Lord  Mandoville 
(there  had  always  been  loving  confidence  between  these  tno,  stem 
disciplinarian  as  the  elder  man  showed  himself  on  all  occasions). 

Lord  Mandoville  returned  that  smile.  Did  ever  a  beloved  and 
only  9on  lack  excuse  for  his  worst  follies  ? 

Captain  Caryswode'a  self-confidence  came  back  with  a  msh. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  esperienced  greater  disqnietnde  had  his  con- 
science been  able  to  remind  him  of  any  deliberate  attempt  to  de- 
stroy Clommio  Maitland's  peace  of  mind;  as  it  was  no  such  accusing 
witness  rose  np  against  him.  He  might  be  a  fool,  but  he  was  not 
a  knave,  thank  God  ! 

Stepping  back  into  the  passage  where  he  had  left  her,  poor 
child,  with  a  beating  beart  and  a  dim  foreboding  that  something 
dreadful  was  going  to  happen  (the  clarence  with  its  familiar  liveries 
had  withdraivn  to  a  shady  comer  out  of  sight,  otherwise  perhaps 
this  stalwart  gentleman  might  have  shirked  the  awkward  interview 
bo  had  just  undergone),  he  called : 

'Clemjuiel' 

A  subdued  '  Coming !'  made  itself  heard  from  the  front  aittiDg- 
room,  into  which  Miss  Maitland  had  been  drawn  by  Mrs.  Podmore, 
who  informed  her  that  she  had  been  waiting  there  some  time  wish- 
ing to  see  her,  and  not  liking  to  intrude  on  the  '  company  in  the 
parlour.' 

'  Poor  little  darling ;  it's  frightened  to  death !'  whispered  Tom, 
meeting  her  outside  the  door. 

'  Don't,  dear !     "Who  are  they  ?' 

Another  moment  and  they  were  both  in  the  room. 

Lord  Mandoville  rose  &om  his  seat,  and  bowed  with  mailwd 
courtesy  to  the  trembling  girl  glancing  up  at  him  with  such  a  scared 
pair  of  violet  eyes. 

'  My  father  has  come  to  see  what  you  are  like,  Glemmie,'  siiJ 
Captain  Caryawode,  trying  to  carry  things  o£f  with  a  high  hand. 
'  Never  funked  a  fence  in  mj  life,'  thought  he ;  '  rather  too  late  to 
begin  now.' 

'Your  father,  Algy?'  she  exclaimed  in  a  clear  soft  voice,  plainly 
showing  her  surprise  at  finding  that  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  been  hitherto 
strangely  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  family  circle,  possessed  stub 
a  well -developed  paternal  parent.  Silence  generally  means  shame 
in  this  age,  wherefore  Clemmie  had  settled  in  her  own  mind  that, 
like  most  of  the  &YOTiied  mortals  swelling  the  ranka  of  geniu, 
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Algy's  relations  could  be  heard  of  with  greater  advantage  to  them- 
selves  than  seen. 

Captain  Garyswode,  quickly  foreseeing  the  labyrinth  of  difficul- 
ties into  which  Miss  Maitland's  ignorance  of  his  real  birth  and  posi- 
tion would  plunge  him,  interrupted  her  somewhat  abruptly.  Better 
get  all  explanations  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,  and  sense  too  we  may  add. 

'You've  been  shamefully  deceived,  Clemmie/  he  began.  'I 
can't  say  much  just  now,  but  my  name  isn't  Algernon  Scott  at  all — 
it's  Tom  Caryswode.  I'm  only  an  artist  par  preference ;  my  real 
profession  is  the  army,  and  my  father,  whom  you  now  see,  is  Lord 
Mandoville.     There  now,  we're  all  straight  again !' 

Tom  looked  five  years  younger  and  a  bottle  of  Meet  the  better 
for  having  cleared  the  course  in  this  masterly  way,  as  he  considered 
it,  dear  old  fellow !  Lord  Mandoville  had  reseated  himself,  when 
his  son  commenced  speaking,  with  an  air  of  resignation  quite  touch- 
ing to  see ;  for  when  a  Caryswode  has  got  something  to  say  which 
must  be  said,  you  might  as  weU  try  to  check  a  whirlwind  or  a  Krupp 
cannon-ball  as  stay  the  impetuous  torrent  of  his  speech. 

Sir  Heniy  was  quite  out  of  the  running  by  now ;  his  mental 
faculties  were  not  up  to  this  killing  pace.  Eyeing  first  one,  then 
another,  he  let  matters  take  their  own  course,  tormented  by  a 
glimmering  notion  that  there  was  a  good  story  to  be  made  up  some- 
how out  of  all  this  bamboozlement,  but  utterly  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing and  moulding  the  necessary  materials  for  such  a  canard  as 
should  convulse  the  clubs  and  elevate  Brandreth  into  a  wit. 

*  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.* 

Meanwhile  Clementine,  her  sweet  little  face  flushed  like  a  tropic 
shell,  her  dimpled  white  fingers  nervously  interlacing  each  other, 
her  whole  self  an  animate  note  of  interrogation,  looked  questioningly 
at  Madge,  who  had  '  reckoned  her  up'  long  ago  with  the  celerity 
and  accuracy  of  one  skilled  in  such  appraisements.  This  was  the 
result :  *  Good  eyes  and  eyebrows,  decent  skin,  snub  nose,  wide 
mouth,  first-rate  teeth,  tolerable  chin,  heaps  of  hair — too  dark  by 
three  shades  for  her  eyes — looks  like  her  own,  passable  figure  in- 
clined to  be  maigre,  not  too  tall,  dress  shows  taste ;  altogether 
not  exactly  hideous.' 

Captain  Caryswode  appreciated  Miss  Maitland's  bewilderment. 

*  To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit' 

*  You  wish  to  know  more  of  the  remaining  invaders  of  your 
domain,  eh  ?'  laughed  he  good-humouredly. 

But  Miss  Templeton  was  too  quick  for  him. 

'  It  would  scarcely  be  wise,  I  think.  Captain  Caryswode,'  she 
observed  in  the  most  suave  tones  of  soprano  vindictiveness,  *  to 
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permit  ?  s  Maitlund  and  myself  to  become  ocqaainted.  I  con- 
fess I  coiuu  Bcarcelj  assure  her  that  she  consulted  her  own  happi- 
ness in  consenting  to — to  accept  yonr  protection.' 

This  last  shaft  was  aimed  well  —  quivered  in  the  gold,  A 
triumphant  wicked  smile  stole  over  the  womiin's  face  as  she  noticed 
the  pure  eloquent  blood  desert  Clementine's  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
marked  the  quick  horror  in  her  eyes, 

'  My  darling,  don't  hsten  to  her!'  broke  out  Captain  Caryawode 
with  indignant  ardonr.     '  Could  I  deceive  you  ?' 

'Do  you  insinuate  that  I  am  a  liar,  then?'  demanded  Miss  Tern- 
pleton,  white  with  rage. 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

'Take  me  out  of  this  den,  Sir  Henry,'  sobbed  Madge;  'the 
very  air  is  stifling  me  1'  and  she  flung  back  the  door  with  such  vio- 
leace  that  her  glove  split  across  the  palm  with  a  loud  crack. 

Sir  Henry  sighed,  bowed  comprehensively  to  the  room,  and  fol- 
lowed his  imperious  enslaver.  'That's  the  girl  in  the  picture!' 
was  bis  reflection  as  he  walked  in  silence  up  the  crescent.  '  Very 
pretty,  piquante,  and  all  that ;  just  the  style  I  like.  H'm  !'  here  a 
sidelong  glance  at  his  companion,  that  to  a  fancifol  observer  might 
have  suggested  something  like  invidious  comparison.  '  Don't  know 
that  GaiyBwode'sBoeih  A  foolaftn  «11.  Hy  great-grandbiber  «am% 
at  all  events.  CHrl  lilua  a  fellow  for  hisiBelf — ^joat  as  he  is ;  ati^ 
bat  to  him — richer  or  poorer^all  that  wni  of  thing !  Well,  wv 
shall  see.     H'm !' 

When  Lord  MandoTiUe  heard  the  fixint  door  close  he  shook  hie 
broad  shoulders  as  with  relief. 

'  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  talk  this  matter  over  quietly  before 
proceeding  farther?'  remarked  he,  rising  after  a  gradual  foshioii, 
which  made  Clemmie  wonder  when  he  would  cease  getting  up.  She 
too  breathed  more  freely  after  the  departure  of  certain  persona  we 
wot  of; 

'  Certainly  !'  said  Tom  cheerily.  '  The  very  thing  I  want  to 
do.     But  where  shall  we  talk — here  ?' 

'lam  afraid  that  might  inconvenience  Miss  Maitland.  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  for  you  to  drive  back  with  me  to  Loug's  and  dine?  I 
should  not  care  for  a  hurried  discussion.' 

'  No,  nor  I,'  with  emphasis.  '  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  din- 
ner plan  is  the  best.     Good-bye." 

Pressing  Clemmie's  thin  little  white  band,  '  I  shall  see  yon 
again  before  long.' 

'.  Good-bye,'  she  said,  and  looked  up  at  him  shyly  out  of  wistful 
troubled  eyes. 

Then  Lord  Mandoville  shook  hands  with  her  in  a  kind  grave  way, 
and  they  passed  out.     Her  fate  hung  in  the  balance  t 
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In  any  scheme  that  philosophers  might  propose  for  remodelling  so- 
ciety,  there  wonld  be  a  considerable  difficnlty,  I  £EUicy,  in  providing 
candidates  for  certain  necessary  callings — chimney-sweepings  now, 
and  coal-mining,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  How  conld  you  expect 
yonr  sncking  philosophers  to  embrace  such  professions  as  those  ? 

I  can  see  a  way  oat  of  the  difficulty  myself,  although  I'm  not 
a  philosopher,  in  this  sort  of  fashion :  I'd  have  a  grand  competitive 
examination  every  three  months  or  so ;  I'd  have  advertisements  in 
all  the  daily  papers — thns :  Wanted  for  the  public  service.  One 
Oovemor-General  of  India,  one  President  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
one  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  so  on,  according  to  what 
high  offices  might  be  vacant,  till  yon  come  to  the  end  of  the  list 
with,  say,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bone-boilers,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  chimney-sweeps.  And  I'd  have  no  shirking,  mind 
yon.  Once  put  your  name  down  for  the  race,  and  there  it  must 
stoy ;  you  must  take  whatever  place  the  verdict  of  the  judge  assigns 
you.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  chummie,  you  must  take  your 
chance ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  run  at  all  and  get  no  marks,  it  would 
be  chummie  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  don't  see  my  way. 
Authors  and  artists  would  be  a  difficulty,  only  we  shouldn't  starve 
without  them ;  but  when  we  come  now  to  the  *  managerial  profes- 
sion,' I  own  to  feeling  fixed.  What  possible  training  and  education 
would  have  fitted  me  so  well  for  the  place  I  hold  in  the  world  as 
the  practical  school  of  life  ?  What  competitive  examination  is  equal 
to  the  keen  encounter  of  our  wits,  to  show  us  what  we  can  do  and 
what  we  can't  ? 

When  I  speak  of  the  managerial  profession  I  don't  mean  bank 
managers,  or  managing  directors,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  mean 
you  to  understand  theatrical  management,  whether  transpontine  or 
otherwise  doesn't  matter. 

Of  course  you'll  say,  *  0,  it's  easy  enough  to  manage.  If  you 
have  actors  you  won't  want  for  managers ;  some  experienced  artist 
who's  getting  past  his  work  will  do  that  job.'  Yes,  and  a  pretty 
hash  he'll  make  of  it,  mark  my  word.  No,  no ;  that's  not  the  way 
I  got  my  experience,  and  I've  been  pretty  successful  in  my  time,  I 
believe.  Now  I'm  on  the  subject,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  first  got  into 
the  line,  and  then  you'll  see  how  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
works  in  that  as  in  other  matters. 
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I  needn't  say  that  my  parents  and  guardians  neyer  intended  me 
to  be  a  '  manager/  On  the  contraiyy  when  my  £&ther  died — my 
mother  had  then  been  dead  for  some  years — he  left  me  to  the  eare 
of  an  old  Mend  of  his,  a  lawyer,  with  an  intimation  that  he  wished 
me  to  be  brought  up  to  the  legal  profession.  He  left  a  thousand 
ponnds  to  carry  ont  his  wishes.  That  was  just  enough  to  finish  my 
schooling,  to  pay  for  my  articles  and  premimn,  and  keep  me  till  I 
was  twenty-one.  It  left  a  little  over,  as  it  happened,  for  on  my 
twenty-first  birthday  I  had  a  letter  from  my  guardian,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  he  said,  was  the  balance  of  my 
fortune,  and  wishing  me  success  in  my  career  in  life.  Looking  i^ 
the  matter  dispassionately  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  don't  think  my 
guardian  did  any  too  mudi  for  me.  He  had^artided  me  to  a  firm  in 
Bedford-row,  and  taken  lodgings  for  me  in  Camden-town ;  and  after 
that  he  concerned  himself  nothing  at  all  about  me,  and  I  grew  up 
pretty  much  according  to  my  own  sweet  will ;  and  that  didn't  work 
altogether  in  a  legal  direction.  In  fact,  I  hated  law  like  poison. 
I  do  now ;  and  in  my  grand  scheme  of  competitive  callings,  I  shaB 
put  lawyers  down  next  to  chimney-sweepers. 

LiTing,  as  I  did,  in  London,  without  anybody  to  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  train  me  up  in  the  way  I  should  go,  I  developed  a  veiy 
strong  love  for  amusement.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  night 
into  day,  which  is  all  very  well  if  you  don't  bum  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  I  didn't  do  that,  because  I  used  also  to  turn  the  day  into 
night.  At  Strop  and  Block's  the  articled  clerks  didn't  work  unless 
they  pleased.  I  rarely  did  please,  and  was  consequently  left  out  of 
the  calculations  of  the  firm  in  distributing  their  work,  and  there  was 
scarcely  anything  given  me  to  do  even  when  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing. So  I  got  into  the  habit  of  getting  up  about  noon,  looking 
in  at  the  office  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  spending  the  rest  of  the 
day  as  it  pleased  myself. 

There  was  no  doubt  that,  according  to  all  reasonable  calculations, 
I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  bad  altogether ;  indeed,  I  believe  that 
some  of  my  relations  are  to  this  day  under  the  impression  that  this 
was  my  eventual  fate,  but  they  are  mistaken.  There  was  one  thing 
saved  me  :  I  was  a  good  financier.  If  I  spent  my  money,  I  always 
got  the  worth  of  it  back  again.  I  had  what  people  call  '  luck,'  which 
is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  resolution  and  an  instinctive  power  of  com- 
bination and  rapid  calculation.  And  during  all  my  five  years'  appren- 
ticeship I  had  been  reading  men  instead  of  reading  books,  whilst  my 
isolated  self-dependent  state  had  given  me  nerve  and  confidence. 

From  an  early  age  I  was  devoted  to  theatres.  I've  no  fancy  for 
acting  myself,  not  having  any  histrionic  talent,  but  I  Uked  the  com- 
pany of  actors,  and  I  had  the  entree  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  theatres 
in  London,  and  I  knew  tolerably  well  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes. 
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But  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  that^  on  this  my  twenty-first 
birthday,  things  were  looking  very  fishy.  *  0/  said  I  to  myscdf,  *  if 
I  had  only  in  my  hands  one  half  of  the  thousand  pounds  that  this 
donkey  of  a  guardian  of  mine  has  wasted  on  my  professional  train- 
ing !  Why,  there  were  half  a  dozen  good  things  I  knew  of  that  I 
could  haye  worked  with  five  hundred  pounds.  But  what  was  the 
good  of  that  paltry  hundred  ?  And  when  it  was  gone,  what  should 
I  do  ?'  I  was  a  sanguine  youth,  but  I  own  the  prospect  staggered 
me.  My  mind's  eye  conjured  up  a  stem  court-martial  of  wasted 
hours,  neglected  opportunities :  austere  Duty  was  the  president,  who 
read  the  finding  of  the  court;  and  hungry  Want  was  the  provost- 
marshal,  who  led  me  away  to  my  doom. 

•It  was  in  a  dusky  little  room  in  Islington  that  I  held  this  soli- 
loquy, on  a  dull  November  night«  with  the  rain  drizzling  against  the 
window-panes.  I  had  determined  to  stop  at  home  that  night  and 
look  into  my  afiairs  a  little,  and  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 
Should  I  abandon  this  kind  of  life  altogether,  spend  my  last  hundred 
in  cramming,  and  try  to  pass  the  law  examination  ?  Bespectability 
has  its  advantages.  But,  then,  wasn't  it  too  late  ?  Had  I  the 
capacity  to  work  up  in  six  months  what  I  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quiring during  the  last  five  years  ?  It's  no  use  taking  a  virtuous 
resolution  unless  you  can  carry  it  out. 

There's  nothing  like  a  pipe  when  you're  in  a  fix.  I  loaded  one 
and  lighted  it,  and  started  walking  about  the  room.  By  and  by  I 
came  opposite  the  pier-glass,  a  little,  smoky,  flyblown  kind  of  a 
thing.  *  Now,'  I  said,  addressing  my  own  dim  image  in  the  glass, 
'  you're  not  cut  out  for  a  lawyer ;  a  fellow  for  that  wants  an  adaman- 
tine kind  of  a  mug.  It's  an  advantage  for  some  kind  of  work  to 
look  soft,  but  it  isn't  for  a  lawyer's  work,  because  half  of  what  he 
does  is  mere  gag.  Now,  here  was  I,  a  man  with  a  face  full  of  sen- 
sibility, curly  hair,  a  nice  sloping  forehead,  prominent  eyes,  a  large 
intelligent  nose,  and  mouth  expressive  of  every  sentiment  except 
application  to  business.  Clearly  I  would  not  do  for  the  law.  But, 
then,  what  was  I  to  do  ?' 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  below. 

*  Very  well,'  I  said,  throwing  myself  on  the  horse-hair  sofiA,  with 
my  heels  up  in  the  air,  '  perhaps  that's  a  call.' 

It  was  Ned  Spicer. 

Now  Ned  was  a  sort  of  hanger-on  to  the  dramatic  world,  includ- 
ing in  that  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  down  to 
conjurers  and  acrobats.  I  had  made  a  friend  of  Ned  by  lending 
him  a  fiver  once,  ^en  his  wife  was  ill,  and  he  was  in  a  terrible 
hole.  He  never  paid  me ;  but  that  was  another  of  my  judicious  in- 
vestments ;  for  Ned  had  given  me  what,  in  my  unregenerate  days, 
we  used  to  call  the  '  straight  tip'  more  than  once. 

'Now,  sir,'  said  Ned,  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries — including  gin- 
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and-water — hod  been  adjasted,  '  do  yoa  waot  to  be  put  op  to  a  good 
thing  ?* 

'  Indeed  I  do,  Ned,'  I  said. 

'  And  will  yon  promise  to  carry  out  faithfully  what  I  tell  yon,    ■ 
"  withont  asking  any  questions  ?' 

I  thoDght  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  said,  '  Yes,  I  will,  'Sed.' 

'  And  if  it  turns  out  a  real  good  thing,  yon  will  let  me  haTc  ■ 
aliee?' 

•IwiU.* 

'  Then  do  you  know  anybody  who  can  lay  his  handfi  on  a  hra- 
dred  ponnds  ?' 

Again  I  meditated.  '  I  think,'  I  said,  '  that  if  I  saw  my  mj,  I 
do  know  a  triend  who  might  advauce  me  as  much.* 

'  Veiy  well,  sir,  then  yon  go  and  get  the  hundred  ponnds.  and 
nm  down  to  Ludtown  by  the  nigbt  train;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  tb* 
morning  do  you  go  to  No,  15  Sidney-street,  and  see  the  secretan 
of  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  and  take  it  for  a  month.  Now  don't  ask 
any  questions — just  you  go  and  do  what  I  tell  you.' 

Ned  tossed  off  his  glass  of  gin,  and  departed, 

I  looked  at  Bradshaw,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  train  at  9.19 
that  got  to  Ludtown  about  8  a,u,  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  »■ 
0ection,  and  I  sent  for  a  cab,  and  was  presently  on  my  way. 

Ludtown  isn't  a  cheerful  place  to  arrive  at  under  any  circnm- 
st&nces,  least  of  all  at  three  o'clock  of  a  drizzly  November  morning- 
It  doesa't  seem  a  torni  at  all,  in  fact,  as  far  as  streets  go,  but  just  a 
jumble  of  foctories  and  warehouBes,  with  a  few  pnblio-hooaee  funong 
Uiem. 

There  was  an  hotel,  however,  and  to  that  I  obtained  adioit- 
tanoe.  At  eight  o'clock  I  roused  myself  with  considerable  difficdtf, 
and  had  some  breakfast,  and  sallied  out.  I  soon  fonnd  tiie  PUI- 
harmonic  Hall,  a  large  brick  building,  without  any  windows.  Tlw 
secretary  had  jnst  arrived. 

'  I  wish  to  engage  the  hall  for  a  month,'  I  said,  witboat  ai^ 
beating  about  the  bush. 

'  0,  certainly,'  he  said,  with  s  littie  hesttation,  howerer,  Bcanning 
me  narrowly.     '  Are  yon  here  on  behidf  of  Mr.  Shrike  ?' 

'  No ;  I'm  here  on  my  own  behalf,'  I  said  modesUy,  giving  bin 
my  card. 

'Yes,'  he  said,  twiddling  it  between  hie  thomb  and  fing^. 
'  May  I  ask  for  what  purpose  yon  vrant  the  hall  ?' 

'  For  an  entertainment,'  I  said  at  hazard.  The  qaeattmi  teak 
me  by  surprise.     What  did  I  want  it  for  ? 

'  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  ?' 

*  Magic  and  mystery — -that  kind  of  thing.' 

'  0,  yes,'  he  said ;  '  we  can't  object  to  that,  of  coarse.  We  an 
booiid  to  Ut  yon  the  hall,  as  it  ia  not  let  to  any  one  else ;  the  imt 
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for  the  monih  is  two  hundred  pounds/  he  said,  looking  at  me  se- 
yerelyy  as  much  as  to  say — That's  a  staggerer  for  yon ! 

*  Ah,  wdl,  that's  qnite  enough  for  it/  I  said  with  nonchalance. 
'  What's  the  deposit  ?' 

'  A  hundred  pounds.' 

*  I  happen  to  haye  a  Bank  of  England  note  of  that  amount  in 
my  pocket,'  I  said,  handing  out  a  crisp  new  £100  note — the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  guardian's  last  cheque.     *  Give  me  a  receipt,  please.' 

He  gave  me  a  receipt  on  a  printed  form,  and  leaving  my  name 
and  address,  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  after  signing  a  contract  to  take 
the  hall  for  a  month. 

Now  it's  one  of  my  peculiarities,  to  which  I  owe  a  good  deal  of 
my  success  in  life,  that  I  never  begin  to  be  frightened  till  after  I've 
done  a  rash  thing.  When  there's  action  going  on  I'm  as  steadfast 
MB  a  rock ;  but  it's  the  waiting  part  of  the  business  that  tries  one ; 
and  I  was  horribly  frightened :  I  seemed  to  have  flung  away  my  last 
chance  in  life.  My  hundred  pounds  was  gone,  and  I'd  made  my- 
self liable  for  as  much  more. 

There  was  nothing  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  my  anxiety.  The 
cofifee-room  of  the  hotel  was  a  long  narrow  room,  with  a  fireplace  at 
one  end,  and  the  walls  covered  with  a  crimson  flock  paper.  A  long 
table  was  laid  out  with  a  white  cloth  upon  it ;  so  many  plates  and 
accessories  for  breakfast,  so  many  for  dinner.  A  smaller  table  at 
the  end  of  the  room  held  a  Directory  and  a  Bible.  Three  windows 
looked  out  upon  a  dirty  narrow  street,  along  which  some  umbrella- 
covered  individual  occasionally  tramped,  or  some  heavy  wagon, 
loaded  with  bales,  thundered,  on  its  way  to  the  railway  station. 

The  day  passed  away  with  leaden  hours.  I  got  into  a  sort  of 
comatose  stote— <lozed  at  intervals — waking  as  often  with  a  start. 
Darkness  came  on ;  the  lamps  began  to  twinkle  along  the  sloppy 
street.  Still  I  sat  by  the  fire,  on  a  slippery  horsehair  chair,  heavy 
with  sleep  and  care ;  and  at  last  I  went  right  off  into  a  nap. 

I  awoke  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  which  let  in  a  great  waft  of 
raw  damp  air.  The  gas  in  the  coffee-room  was  not  lighted  ;  I  was 
the  only  guest  using  the  room,  and  had  not  asked  for  it.  A  man 
entered — stout,  rather  short,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  drab  overcoat. 
He  came  up  to  the  fireplace,  and,  putting  his  elbow  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  began  to  warm  his  feet  at  the  fire.  He  muttered  and 
grumbled  to  himself,  and  seemed  in  a  very  bad  temper  about 
something.  Presently  he  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  the  waiter  came 
in,  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water. 

'  Shall  I  light  the  gas  ?'  said  the  waiter. 

*  Yes — no,  never  mind  the  gas.' 

I  was  rather  glad  of  this.    It  struck  me — I  didn't  know  why — . 
that  I  was  destined  to  have  a  passage  of  arms  with  this  gentleman, 
and  I  preferred  that  it  should  be  in  the. dark.     I  was  like  the  man 
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vtho,  having  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  practised  shot,  availed  himself  of 
hie  prinlege  to  fix  the  place  of  meeting,  to  choose  a  darkened  room. 
This  was  my  first  real  essay  in  the  battle  of  life  :  I  wasn't  sure  of 
my  power  of  command  over  the  facia!  mascles,  and  was  the  more 
composed  that  I  had  the  shield  of  obscurity  over  my  features. 

'  Waiter,'  I  said,  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  pretending  to 
WEike  np  suddenly,  '  bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy- and- water.' 

'  That'll  be  two  glasses,'  cried  the  waiter.  '  Let's  see — I  forget 
your  number,  sir.' 

'  Sixty-sis.' 

'That's  the  number  of  the  beast,  isn't  it?'  said  the  stranger 
grufHy. 

'  I  think  not,'  I  said  politely.  'I  believe  three  sixes  to  be  the 
appropriate  number  of  that,  ah— fnnctiooary.' 

'  I  daresay  you're  right.  I'm  not  good  for  much  at  legerdemain 
and  necromancy  myself,'  said  the  stranger. 

'  I  should  judge  not ;  rather  belonging  to  the  heavy  brigade,  I 
should  say.' 

'  Ah !'  said  the  man,  looking  down  npon  me  with  a  sort  of  but- 
prise.     '  Been  here  long  ?' 

'  Since  this  morning.     Have  you  been  here  long  ?' 

'Just  come  down.     Beastly  hole,  ain't  it?' 

'  I  liave  hardly  been  here  long  enough  to  judge.  The  inhabit- 
ants seem  harmless  and  well  disposed.' 

'  That  all  dopends  on  what  you  call  well  disposed :  they're  not 
disposed  to  be  humbugged.' 

'  That's  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  few  people  undergo  that  open- 
tion  voluntarily.' 

*  Ah  !'  growled  my  friend,  once  more  scowling  down  npon  me. 
'  When  I  said  it  was  a  beastly  hole,'  went  on  the  stranger  after 
s  while,  seeing  that  I  wasn't  disposed  to  make  any  further  remark, 
'  I  meant  professionally — from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Perhaps 
I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  a  brother  artist.' 

'  I  don't  presume  to  call  myself  an  artist,'  I  said.  '  In  my  humble 
way  I  try  to  amuse  and,  I  hope,  to  instruct  the  British  public' 

The  stranger  made  a  W17  &ce,  and  the  brandy-and-water  coming 
in  just  then,  took  a  huge  gulp  of  it. 

'I always  feel  an  interest,  sir,'  he  said,  'in  youthful  talent.  My 
name  is  Shrike,  sir — W.  B.  Shrike.' 

I  bowed,  but  did  not  reciprocate  his  confidence. 

'  If  in  my  youth  I  had  possessed  a  friend  who  would  have  given 
me  a  little  good  advice,  sir,  I  should  have  avoided  many  a  quicksand, 
many  a  pitfall,  sir;  and  for  that  reason,'  he  went  on,  looking  at  me 
.  keenly,  '  when  I  meet  with  an  artless  guileless  young  chap,  who 
doesn't  know  the  world,  I  like  to  help  him,  if  I  can.' 

'Tibat's  very  kind  of  ;foo,'  I  said. 
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'  Kind  !  well,  it's  my  disposition.  Now,  sir/  he  said,  turning 
suddenly  upon  me^  *  I  hope  you  haven't  had  any  thoughts  of  opening 
your  entertainment  here.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  any  entertainment/  I  said  mildly. 

*  So  I  understood  you,  sir — so  I  understood  you ;  but  if  I'm 
wrong,  I  apologise.' 

*  You're  not  wrong  as  it  happens.  I  not  only  intend  to  open 
my  entertainment,  but  to  keep  it  open  for  a  month.' 

He  held  up  his  hands,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

'  Well,  well,  if  you  must  open  here,  take  my  advice :  engage 
the  smallest  public  room  in  this  hotel;  it  will  seat  about  fifty; 
and  if  you  advertise  plentifully  you  may  draw  about  five  shillings 
a  night.' 

'  Ah,  you  see,  I've  engaged  the  Philharmonic' 

*  The  Philharmonic !'  cried  the  man  with  a  sort  of  scream.  *  The 
Philharmonic — and  for  a  magical  entertainment !  dear,  dear !' 

'  I  didn't  say  anything  ak)at  magic,  I  think.' 
'  Yes,  surely— so  I  understood  you,  sir ;  but  if  I'm  wrong,  I 
apologise.' 

*  You're  not  far  wrong ;  without  indicating  the  precise  nature 
of  my  entertainment,  I  may  say  that  it  is  of  a  somewhat  magical 
character.' 

'  Pray,  sir,  did  they  show  you  the  museum  when  you  went  to 
the  Philharmonic  ?' 

'No.' 

'Ah,  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  to  have  learnt  a  lesson. 
There's  the  apparatus  of  two  conjurers,  a  panorama,  an  orrery,  dis- 
solving views — ah,  and  that's  not  half — all  detained  for  rent  due. 
It's  distressing  to  see.  They  make  a  boast  of  it  too.  This  is  the 
place  to  bust  up  your  cadgering  fellows,  they  say — ^your  lakers,  ac- 
cording to  their  jargon.' 

'  But  they  can't  do  that  if  you  pay  the  rent  in  advance,'  I  said. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  sir,'  said  my  friend  after  a  pause,  '  my  heart 
bleeds  to  see  a  young  artist  so  imposed  upon.  Take  my  advice, 
sir,  throw  up  this  disastrous  contract ;  you  might  get  somebody  to 
take  it  off  your  hands  for  half  the  money.  Betake  yourself  to  some 
place  where  talent  is  appreciated,  where  skill  is  rewarded  and  genius 
cultivated,  and  you'll  bless  the  name  of  W.  B.  Shrike  for  ever 
after.' 

'  But  don't  you  think/  said  I,  looking  modestly  downwards,  'that 
when  the  people  here  come  to  know  that  real  sterling  genius  is  at 
their  doors — ' 

*  They'd  shut  and  double  lock  'em.  You  don't  know  the  be- 
sotted bigotry  of  the  place.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  rising,  '  to  end  the  discussion,  I'm  prepared  to 
lose  a  few  hundreds,  if  I  must.' 
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W.   B.   Shrike  made  a  gesture  of  disgust,  swallowed  ap 
rest  of  Ms  brsndy-and-water,  and  departed. 

His  visit  had  put  ma  into  snfGcicntly  good  spirits  to  order  dinner. 
After  dinner  I  took  my  seat  by  the  fire  once  more,  with  the  remains 
of  my  pint  of  sherry  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  there  I  stopped  tiK 
nearly  ten  o'cloclt.  Jlore  than  once  I  thought  I'd  go  and  find  oiit 
Mr.  Slirilie,  and  ask  him  to  take  my  receipt  off  my  hands  for  fiily 
pounds.  The  thought  of  passing  the  night  in  a  strange  place,  in  a 
strange  bed,  with  this  load  of  anxiety  on  my  brain,  was  dreadful. 

Probably  everything  that  Shrike  had  told  me  was  perfectly  true. 
But  even  if  the  peo)rfe  ofLudtown  had  been  mad  for  entertainments 
it  would  have  done  me  no  good.  I  couldn't  get  up  an  entertainment 
at  a  moment's  notice.  I  thought  for  a  moment,  as  a  last  resource, 
I  might  open  the  hall  with  '  readings  from  Shakespeare  ;'  but  then 
the  moment  I  begin  to  read  out  loud  I  fall  into  the  sing-song  snuff- 
ling style  we  used  at  school  in  construing  and  so  on.  No,  I  conldu't 
attempt  Shakespeare.  '  Half-hours  with  the  poets;'  getting  some 
reverend  gent  to  take  the  chair,  and  then  having  a  violent  sore  throat, 
and  making  him  read  instead  of  me.  That  would  put  off  one  night, 
perhaps  ;  but  then — 

Shrike  appeared  once  more  with  a  &iend.  This  time  he  seemed 
in  a  business-like  mood.  He  seated  his  friend  at  the  table  from 
wiiidi  the  waiior  had  naioivd  tho  cloth,  hb  b  aurt  uf  hint  it  ww 
time  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  himself  came  up  to  me  very  politely: 

'  I've  learnt  your  name  at  the  bar,'  he  said,  '  and  I  have  to 
apdogise  for  having  spoken  to  jon  as  a  young  banner.  Of  course 
your  name  is  well  known  to  fame  as  that  of  an  accomplished  er — ' 

'  I  feel  proud  to  hear  it,'  I  said. 

'  Now  I've  no  hesitation  in  speaking  to  you  in  the  most  open 
way,  with  an  artist's  freemasonry.  Will  you  give  way  to  us  for  the 
ensuing  month  at  the  Philharmonic  ?  My  friend  here,  the  celebrated 
actor,  Mr.  S.  W.  Coke,  and  I  have  arranged  a  little  enterprise  in 
the  starring  line.  This  is  Mr.  Coke's  native  place,  and,  with  par- 
donable, nay  admirable,  pride,  he  is  determined  here  to  o])en  the  cam- 
paign. The  whole  town  will  come  to  him,  and  the  country  round  for 
miles.  Honestly,  I  don't  think  you'd  draw  a  dozen  a'night.  No, 
nor  would  the  ghost  of  Garrick,  sir ;  no,  nor  of  Shakespeare  either, 
if  they  came  to  revisit  this  lower  world.    So  you  needn't  be  offended.' 

'  Ah,'  I  said  with  a  sigh,  '  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry.  I,  too, 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  open  the  campaign  here ;  and  I  never 
change  my  mind  except  on  ample  consideration.'  So  saying  I  took 
a  chamber  candlestick  from  the  table,  and  prepared  to  Ught  it. 

'Well,  then,  come,  sir,'  said  Shrike, — 'come,  sit  down  and  let's 
talk  it  over.' 

'  0,  very  well,'  I  said  with  a  yawn  ;  '  only  don't  be  long-winded, 
for  I'm  dreadfoUy  sleepy,  and  moat  take  care  of  myself.' 
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'  Well,  Shrike/  said  Mr.  Coke,  rising,  *  I'll  go  to  bed,  and  leave 
yon  to  settle  it  with  this  gentleman.' 

*  Very  good,  sir,'  said  Shrike,  getting  np  to  open  the  door,  and 
putting  a  candle  into  Mr.  Coke's  hands,  regarding  him  tenderly  the 
while  as  an  Italian  might  his  bear.  '  Yoa're  qnite  right,  sir ;  good- 
night.' 

*  Now,  come,'  he  cried,  sitting  down  once  more,  and  slapping  me 
on  the  knee, — '  come,  let's  have  a  glass  together.  Now,  what  are 
your  terms  ?' 

*  The  hundred  ponnds  deposit  back,  of  course.' 

*  Yes,  of  course.' 

'  And  a  fourth  share  of  your  net  profits.  As  you  will  throw  me 
out  of  my  professional  arrangements,  I  don't  mind  staying  here  and 
helping  you  for  the  money.' 

'  Say  an  eighth  now,  come  I'  cried  Shrike,  looking  at  me  with 
suppressed  admiration. 

*  A  fourth,  or  nothing  done.' 

*  Very  well,'  he  said,  afber  a  moment's  reflection.  '  Your  terms 
are  hard,  but  we  must  take  ihem.  We've  had  scenery  made  to  fit 
the  hall,  and  engaged  band  and  performers  and  everything ;  only  we 
held  out  about  the  hall  because  we  thought  nobody  would  ever  take 
it  again,  and  we  wanted  to  get  in  at  half  the  usual  rent.  I  admire 
your  courage,  sir,  and  address,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of  your 
cooperation.' 

Indeed,  I  did  make  myself  very  useful  to  Mr.  Shrike.  I  kept 
the  accounts,  and  managed  the  box  office,  and  took  the  checks  at 
night,  and  even  came  on  as  a  super  when  I  was  wanted.  We  had  a 
most  successful  campaign,  and  the  end  of  the  month  saw  us  return- 
ing to  London,  all  exceedingly  satisfied  with  the  result. 

*  Now,  Tom,'  said  my  friend  Shrike,  putting  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  my  shoulder,  '  what  was  the  kind  of  magic  that  you  proposed 
to  practise  at  Ludtown  ?' 

'  Just  this,'  I  said,  drawing  from  my  pocket  three  crisp  hundred- 
pound  notes.  '  A  transformation  trick,  that's  all ;  but  the  one  most 
popular  with  the  British  public.  *'  This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I 
have  used." ' 

Shrike  laughed  till  I  thought  he  would  have  had  a  fit. 

'  Pretty  well  for  a  beginner,'  he  said  at  last.  '  Tom,  you  shall 
be  my  partner.' 

And  that's  how  I  came  to  be  a  manager. 

FBEDEBICE  TALBOT. 


MY  HEART  IS  THINE 

WKITTMI  BT  THB  AX7TH0B  OF  <  LABY  AnDLBT*S  8BCBST  ;*  THE  MUSIC  001CF06ID 
BT  MISS  BLIZABBTH  PHILP ;  PUBLISHBD  BT  B.  BTMMBL,  STBABD,  LONDOV. 


When  Spring's  first  violet  on  the  gale 

Her  tender  perfame  flings ; 
When,  deep  in  some  seqnester'd  yale, 

The  thmsh  his  love-tale  sings ; 
When  aU  bright  things  of  earth  and  sky 

In  hymns  of  praise  combine^ — 
One  song,  one  pray'r,  alone  breathe  I : 

'  Sweet  lovoy  wilt  thou  be  mine  ?' 

When  firom  the  woodland  still  and  lone. 

Through  the  long  Summer  night, 
Sad  Philomel's  impassioned  tone 

Thrills  with  love's  deep  delight ; 
When,  steep'd  in  balmiest  breath  of  June, 

The  earth  seems  half  divine, 
No  change  know  I  in  words  or  tone, 

But  sing,  *  Wilt  thou  be  mine  7 

When  Autumn's  red  and  Artumn's  gold 

Paint  wood  and  wold  ai^d  hill ; 
When  Winter  nights  grow  drear  and  cold. 

Love,  I  am  changeless  still. 
Though  violets  with  jr,  roses  fade. 

Love's  calendar  and  mine 
Mark  Summer  still  in  sun  and  shade. 

And  still  my  heart  is  thine  ! 


B0B80K  K&D  SONSf  PBI1;T£BS,  PANCBAS  BOAD,  N.W. 
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SIR  HANBURY'S  BEQUEST 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  *  LADY  ATTDLEY'S  SECRET/  ETC, 


CHAP.  I.    IN  THE  HEXAM  LIBRARY. 


Thb  great  northern  metropolis, 
liOOmborougb,  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest provincial  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  public  buildings  are 
palatial.  Its  law-courts,  town-hall, 
exchange,  clubhouses,  warehouses, 
emporiums,  boast  an  architectural 
magnificence  which  puts  all  other 
provincial  cities  to  the  blush.  Its 
catiiedral  appears  to  have  been  ncg;- 
lected,  and  allowed  to  run  to  seed, 
as  it  were,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years;  but  that  is  a  detail.  Muni- 
cipal authorities  cannot  do  every- 
tUng;  and  the  dingincss  of  the 
cathedral  brings  out  the  freshness 
and  sharpness  of  that  grand  example 
of  the  Pointed  Gothic  order  near  at 
hand,  the  Law  Courts. 

Throughout  the  city  there  is  an 
all-pervading  air  of  wealth.  One 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  a  million  of 
money  is  as  easily  forthcoming  in 
Loomborongh  as  a  few  paltry  thou- 
sands elsewhere.  You  have  only  to 
convince  Loomborough  that  the  mil- 
lion is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  glory,  and  there  it  is,  in  ready 
money,  waiting  for  the  architect's 
certificate. 


Time  was  when  Loomborough  was 
a  quiet  country  town,  ringed  in  with 
green  fields  and  humble  rustic  vil- 
lages, a  clear  blue  river  winding 
through  it,  and  the  sweet  summer 
air  unpolluted  by  smoke.  But,  within 
the  last  century,  Loomborough  has 
swollen  into  a  brick  -  and  -  mortar 
octopus,  and  with  each  of  its  hungry 
suckers  has  absorbed  a  village ;  till 
the  names  of  those  outlying  hamlets 
alone  are  left,  and  now  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish some  of  the  busiest,  richest, 
dirtiest,  smokiest,  and  most  crowded 
quarters  of  the  vast  city. 

Of  Loomborough  as  it  was  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago — in  the 
days  of  the  famous  forty-five,  for 
instance — it  is  difTicult  nowadays  to 
find  a  trace,  save  in  some  curious 
old  print,  exhibited,  with  proud  hu- 
mility, by  a  Loomborough  printseller. 
Yet  there  is  just  one  little  bit  of  the 
great  city  which  has  an  old-world 
look,  even  to-day,  and  suggests  to 
one's  fancy  the  quiet  provincial  town 
of  the  past ;  there  is  just  one  build- 
ing which  no  sacrilegious  hand  has 
improved  away  from  its  original 
quaint   beauty;    a  building  whick 
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belongs  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and 
ia  as  unlike  aoy  moderu  edifice  of 
Tudor  or  Qolltii'.  school  as  it  is 
possible  for  oue  tliiug  to  be  uuliki.' 
another. 

This  is  Sir  Hnnbury  Hexatn's 
Library.  A  rich  coUectiou  of  black- 
lelter  books  left  to  the  city  of  Loom- 
borough  b^  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the 
Elizabethan  age — with  funds  for  [he 
maintenance  of  the  same,  and  power 
toaddtothcirnumber— in  accordance 
with  certain  rules  made  ond  provided, 
and  a  building  Lo  contain  the  same, 
and  to  be  nsed  as  a  public  readiug- 
room,  open  every  day,  except  Sun- 
day, free  of  charge,  to  the  inhabit- 
ant»-of  Xioomborough.  Sir  Han- 
bury  aUo  established  a  college  for 
the  youth  of  the  city,  and  endowed 
it  with  an  estate  amply  BufGcicnt 
for  its  m^ntenance.  There,  in  a 
wide  yard  under  the  shadow  of  the 
dingy  old  cathedral,  stand  the  two 
baildinga:  the  school,  tall  andsquare, 
and  looking  of  later  date  than  the 
library  ;  tlie  library,  the  quamtest, 
most  curious  old  place  that  a  student 
need  wish  to  enter  —  a  long  low 
building,  with  all  manner  of  narrow 
passages  and  queer  little  winding 
stairs ;  time-blackened  oak  panel- 
Ung  that  might  pass  for  ebony ; 
ceilings  that  a  man  of  middle  height 
may  touch  with  his  hand ;  narrow 
recessed  chambers,  like  loose  boxes, 
where  the  books  are  stored  in  a 
severe  gloom,  appropriate  rather  to 
meditation  than  study — for  it  is  but 
tk  dusky  hght  that  creeps  in  through 
the  one  narrow  window  which  illu- 
mines each  several  recess.  These 
small  divisions  are  fenced  off  by 
carved  open-work  oak  doors,  kept 
rotigiotisly  locked.  Here,  iu  their 
particalar  den,  you  may  find  the  old 
chroniclers,  the  fathers  of  the  cbnrch, 
Homer  and  hi-i  translators,  Kahe- 
Uis  in  his  various  and  numerous 
editions,  Bacon ;  all  the  mighty  spi- 
rits of  departed  learning,  oacb,  like  a 
faermil,  iu  his  particular  cave  or  cell. 

One  of  the  Ubyrinthuie  ^us&ges 


[  iioom- 

winler'^^ 

i-Iooldii^l 

I  grcM^ 


leads  to  the  public  readiog-n 
where  the  student-world  of  Loom- 
borough  is  to  be  seen  on  a  winter'^ 
day  represented  by  three  grim-Ioc 
men — two  ;>aunt  and  dderlj; 
young,  but  singalar  of  aspect,  « 
elf-locka  streaming  over  his  gre 
coat-collar.  Taking  the  editicms  of 
Homer  we  hare  looked  at  up-stairj, 
at  a  rough  guess,  wc  may  suTely  say 
there  are  six  for  each  of  the  the 
students.  One  of  the  grim  eldl 
has  surrounded  himself  with  s 
of  brown-leather-covered  1 
if  lie  were  anxious  to  get  a  j 
pennyworth  out  of  Sir  Haobti 
bequest.  The  other  has  drawn  I 
ancient  arm-chair  close  to  llie  w 
cavernous  hearth,  where  a  mid 
sea-coal  fire  roars  red  and  glorU 
in  a  vast  iron  grate.  The  3 
man  muses  over  ao  open  folio  ij 
nook  apart — a  deep  r 
there  is  an  old  painted  window,  I 
ing  into  the  stony  yard,  and  coloi 
ing  the  gray  December  light. 

The  room  has  evidently  been  on- 
altered  since  Sir  Uaubury  devised 
it  to  his  fellow-citiKens.     The  loir 
ceiling— the  black  and  polished  pa- 
nelling— a  clumsy   oak   table   here 
and  there — a  carved  oak  cabinet  of 
ponderous  design^a  boSet  in  I 
same   style  — a    curious    a^bi 
clock — Edl carry  the  evidencectf  d 
ago  upon  them.  SirHauburjHn 
himself,  an  old  man  with  1 
visage,  pointed  beard,  1 
vet  skull-cap,  surveys  the  stn 
from  his  portrait  over  the  hi^  4 
mantelpiece,  and  seems  to  glon. 
upon  them  b  the  ruddy  fireligbC 

There  is  no  ploasoiiter  contll' 
imaginable  than  to  pass  from  i 
brisk,  busy,  prosperous,  moMj-J 
ting  modern  city  a  few  yard*  «■ 
to  this  silent  dusky  retreat,  irhl 
one  might  fancy  the  lord  ofVera" 
musing  over  iLo  use  of  dedDd 
and  hypothesis,  or  moditatiog  4 
more  practical  question  of  hoirjj 
prcBerre  dead  [wultry  by  sto 
fowls  with  snow. 
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Into  this  sombre  apartment  on  a 
certam  December  afternoon,  about 
ten  years  ago,  came  a  yoong  man 
who  seemed  to  have  bnt  little  in 
oommoQ  with  the  grim  student  at 
the  table,  or  the  gaunt  idler  hugging 
the  fixe— a  young  man  with  a  bright 
handsome  &ce,  and  a  tall  straight 
figure  clad  in  garments,  which  had  a 
certain  un-English  look,  and  were  by 
no  means  too  new.  The  dark-blue 
overcoat  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
worn  to  the  verge  of  shabbiness, 
and  the  carefully -brushed  hat  be- 
tokened that  care  which  a  man  gives 
to  his  wardrobe  who  knows  not  when 
and  how  he  may  be  able  to  replenish 
it  The  three  students  glanced  at 
the  stranger  as  if  they  iuwardly  re- 
sented his  intrusion.  The  stranger 
sarveyed  them  critically,  as  if  they 
hftd  been  three  peripatetic  folios 
dingily  bound,  like  the  books  on  the 
shelves  in  the  long  narrow  chambers 
on  the  upper  story,  from  which  he 
hftd  just  descended,  followed  by  one 
of  the  officials  carrying  half  a  dozen 
volumes. 

The  official  deposited  his  load  on 
one  of  the  disengaged  tables  and  de- 
parted. The  stranger  walked  round 
the  room,  looked  through  the  painted 
window,  across  which  the  snow-flakes 
were  drifting,  whitening  the  stony 
yard  beyond,  contemplated  Sir  Ban- 
bury's portrait,  and  warmed  his 
hands  at  the  ruddy  blaze — the  fire- 
worshipper  pushing  his  chair  back 
half  an  inch  or  so,  to  make  way  for 
him,  with  a  discontented  look. 

*  Delicious  old  place !'  said  the 
stranger,  turning  to  the  fire- wor- 
shipper with  a  pleasant  smile; 
'  charming  retreat  for  the  studious ! 
Do  you  come  here  often,  sir  ?' 

*  Every  day,  except  Sundays,  in 
winter,*  growled  the  fire-worshipper. 

*  And  our  friend  with  the  pile  of 
books  V  asked  the  stranger,  with  a 
backward  glance  at  the  table  in  a 
corner,  where  the  second  grim  elder 
sat  behind  a  rampart  of  dingy 
volumes. 


'Every  day,  Sundays  excepted, 
all  the  year  round,*  answered  the 
fire-won^pper  gloomily.  *  He's 
writing  a  book  about  the  end  of  the 
world,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  all 
the  prophets,  from  Daniel  down  to 
Dr.  Gumming.  Nobody  will  ever 
give  him  any  money  for  it ;  nobody 
will  ever  thank  him  or  think  any 
better  of  him  for  having  written  it ; 
no  printer,  unless  he*8  a  madman, 
will  ever  be  found  to  print  a  page  of 
it.  But  he  seems  to  enjoy  writing 
it,'  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  student.  *  He's 
been  at  it  forty  years.* 

*  And  he  V  asked  the  stranger, 
with  a  look  towards  the  youthful 
muser,  who  was  gently  dozing  over 
that  open  folio. 

'  0,  he*s  a  local  poet.  He  comes 
here  to  read  the  classics.  He  sleeps 
a  good  deal,  I  observe,  but  I  dare- 
say his  ideas  come  to  him  that  way. 
He  contributes  short  poems  to  the 
newspapers,  gratis,  and  lives  on  his 
friends.' 

The  stranger  sighed,  and  strolled 
away  from  the  fire.  He  seated  him- 
self at  the  table  where  the  librarian 
had  placed  his  books,  opened  one  of 
them,  a  Horace,  and  tried  to  read. 

Unhappily  there  are  conditions  of 
the  mind  in  which  philosophic  poetry 
loses  its  soothing  power.  This  young 
man  had  his  own  troubles  to  think 
about,  very  real,  very  near — staring 
him  in  the  face,  jogging  him  by  the 
elbow.  Fate  took  the  shape  of  the 
inexorable  poUceman,  always  urging 
him  to  move  on.  For  him  there 
was  no  tarry iog  at  street  corners, 
no  shelter  for  him  beneath  the  dark 
arches  of  life. 

Presently  he  took  a  roll  of  paper 
from  his  pocket — the  establishment 
found  pen  and  ink — and  began  to 
write,  stooping  over  the  page,  his 
pen  dashing  along  with  fiery  speed, 
writing  as  a  man  writes  who  pours 
his  heart  out  upon  paper.  It  was  a 
letter  evidently,  but  what  a  letter  ! 
— six  sheets  of  Bath  \|o^t  cwh^^^^ 
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with  tliat  black  bold  caJigraphy. 
When  he  liml  signed  his  name  at 
the  bottom  of  the  last  page  he  looked 
at  iJie  scattered  sheets  dubiously,  aa 
if  debating  whetlier  he  should  read 
their  contents. 

'No,'  he  muttered  to  himself. 
'  If  I  read  them  I  shonld  change  my 
mind  and  tear  Ibcm  up.' 

He  folded  the  sheets  hastily, 
thrust  the  clumi^y  bndget  into  a  big 
official- looking  cnTclopc,  and  ad- 
dressed  it  to 

Miss  Hexau, 
Htxam  Park, 

Near  Lomnburowjh. 

It  had  beeo  almost  too  dark  for 
him  to  write  the  address  in  the  dusky 
corner  where  he  sat,  but  glancing 
towards  the  painted  window,  be  saw 
that  the  deep  reeess  wliich  it  lighUd 
was  vacant.  The  local  poet  had 
gone  home  to  tea.  The  grim  elders 
had  departed.    The  room  was  empty. 

'  So  much  the  better,'  muttered 
the  young  man;  'I  shall  baTeaqitiet 
half-bour  before  the  place  closes.' 

He  had  a  ragiie  idea  that  the 
Uexam  Library  closed  at  six  o'clock 
all  the  year  round,  but  had  not 
troubled  himself  to  verify  that  im- 
prestion. 

He  went  to  the  recess,  took  bia 
Horace  to  the  window,  and  began  to 
pore  over  the  large  old-fashioned 
type.  But  at  four  o'clock  on  a  De- 
cember afternoon  there  was  not  light 
enough  in  Loomborough  to  jUuiniuc 
the  biggest  type.  The  distant  street- 
lamps  shone  redly  across  the  inter- 
vening gulf  of  darkness.  The  Hexam 
scliolars  were  whooping  in  the  stony 
yard.  The  young  man  looked  at 
tliein  through  a  bit  of  ruby  glass — 
tlie  real  old  mby — in  the  painted 
window,  yawned,  sat  down  in  the 
comfortable  old  auk  chair,  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  troublesome  peqiloxitjee 
— till  sleep  stole  gently  upon  the 
wearied  brato,  and  closed  the  book 
of  care. 


I'lUr.  II.    THE  IIBXAM  RSTATX. 

Ir  was  near  the  boor  of  closing, 
and  that  ancient  Etudeotwho  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  contemplation 
iif  the  excellent  sea-coat  fire  provided 
by  the  Hexain  foundation  paused  lu 
the  dusky  little  vestibule  for  a  clist 
with  the  chief  librarian.  Thercww 
no  such  IhtDg  as  gas  in  the  Hoxani 
Library.  A  dim  oil-lamp  illiimiiicd 
the  low  oak-panelled  chamber  wher^ 
the  librarian  sat  at  his  desk,  with  n 
large  and  ponderous  tomebcfore  him, 
in  nliich  were  recorded  \ha  names 
of  the  visitors  and  students  of  tbs 
library.  There  was  a  vagae  tra- 
dition that  the  autographs  of  Sir 
Kcnelm  Digby  and  John  Erelyn 
were  to  be  found  in  those  faded  tAA 
pages,  and  that  a  later  leaf  bore  the 
honoured  signature  of  Samuel  Jolin* 
son.  fiut  the  custodian  was  chary 
of  displaying  his  trossures.  He 
loved  the  book,  and  doxed  away  many 
a  quiet  afternoon  hour,  with  lua  gnj  ■ 
head  reposing  affectionately  I 
the  ancient  bbding, 

'  There's  been  a  queer  chap  I 
yonder  this  afternoon,'  said  the  fi 
worshipper,  '  very  free  and  o~  * 
in  his  manners.     Who  i]  be,  i 
where  does  be  come  from  1* 

The    librarian  opened    bis  1 
with  a  solemn  visage,  and  pointed  M 
the  latest  signature. 

There,  sprawling  across  the  p 
in  careless  youth's  bold  c 
appeared  the  stranger's  name : 

Hanbchv  Hexam, 
At  the  Old  Bell  Inn,  Loomhorovgk,  I 

'What  does  that  mean?'    Bsked:^ 
tbe  fire-worshipper. 

■  I  don't  know.    Either  it's  meant 
for  a  joke,  or  he  must  be  the  son  of 
that  old  clergyman  who  mined  faiia- 
self  and  bis  fauitly  by  going  to  loir  _ 
about    the    Hexam   property  —  Sif4 
Joshua  Hexam's  estate,  yon  knoKfl 
TherewasaChancerysuitthatla  ' 
ever  so  many  years.' 

'  I  remember.      But  it's 
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since  that  was  over  and  done  with. 
IVe  almost  forgotten  the  story.' 

*  I  haven't.  My  connection  with 
this  place  made  it  almost  a  per- 
sonal matter,  yon  see ;  and  I  studied 
the  case  in  all  its  bearings.  This 
Michael  Hexam  was  a  clergyman, 
with  a  good  living  and  a  comfortaMe 
little  estate  of  his  own — a  farm  near 
Bilshott  That's  about  twenty  miles 
from  Loomborongh,  you  know.  The 
farmhonse  was  very  old,  almost  as 
old  as  this  library.  There  was  the 
date  under  the  cornice  of  the  porch, 
1603,  as  large  as  life;  and  a  fine 
old  place  it  was.  But  one  day,  in  a 
tremendous  storm  of  wind,  down 
comes  a  chimney  -  stack  —  such  a 
chimney-stack  as  they  don't  build 
nowadays -^  bricks  enough  in  it  to 
build  a  house  with ;  and  behind  the 
chimney  Michael  Hexham  finds  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  or  strong  room, 
containing  a  lot  of  old  plate  and  an 
iron  box  of  old  family  papers,  not 
one  of  them  later  than  William  the 
Third's  time.  Well,  these  papers, 
according  to  Mr.  Hexam's  view  of 
the  case,  proved  his  right  to  the 
Hexam  estate.' 

*  How  did  he  make  that  out  V 
*Why,  you  must  know  that  Sir 

Hugh  Hexam,  our  Sir  Hanbury's  son, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  by  James 
the  First,  died  intestate,  and  without 
direct  heirs,  so  that  his  estate  passed 
to  the  next  of  kin.  The  next  of  kin 
who  came  forward  to  claim  the  pro- 
perty was  a  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved, being  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Hanbury's  younger  brother.  This 
young  man  was  a  second  son,  but  he 
brought  forward  witnesses  to  prove 
his  elder  brother's  death  in  foreign 
parts.  So  he  got  the  property,  and 
his  descendants  have  held  it  from 
that  day  to  this.  Well,  this  Michael 
Hexam,  the  parson  of  Bilshott,  had 
been  taught  by  his  father  to  consider 
himself  the  rightful  heir  to  all  the 
Hexam  property  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Joshua,  and  of  others,  for  the 
original  estate  had  been  divided  and 


subdivided  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
well  as  to  the  baronetcy;  but,  till 
the  falling  of  the  chimney,  there 
had  been  missing  links  in  the  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  he  didn't  see 
his  way  to  putting  forward  any  claim. 
The  discovery  of  that  box  of  papers 
altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He 
submitted  his  case  to  a  solicitor  in 
Loomborough,  who  advised  him  to 
go  in  and  win.  He  mortgaged  his 
poor  little  estate  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  he  filed  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  Sir  Joshua  Hexam 
and  several  other  defendants.  It 
was  like  the  mouse  going  to  war 
with  the  elephant.' 

*  I  remember  the  case,'  replied  the 
fire -worshipper.  *It  was  always 
dragging  its  slow  length  through  the 
newspapers.  The  man  was  smashed, 
of  course.' 

*  Well,  the  man  was,  but  his  case 
wasn't.  Some  people  might  have 
called  the  issue  success — but  it  killed 
the  litigant.  After  the  case  had 
been  before  the  court  for  years,  off 
and  on,  the  judge,  one  of  our  greatest 
men,  pronounced  upon  the  merits  of 
the  claim.  Michael  Hexam  had 
clearly  proved  his  legitimate  descent 
from  the  elder  brother  of  Mark 
Hexam,  who  succeeded  Sir  Hugh  as 
next  of  kin.  He  had  proved  that 
the  witnesses  brought  forward  by 
this  Mark  Hexam  to  establish  the 
fact  of  his  elder  brother's  death  were 
lying  witnesses — that  the  elder  bro- 
ther was  then  alive,  trading  as  a 
merchant  in  Spain,  and  the  father  of 
several  sons ;  no  link  was  missing  in 
the  chain  of  evidence,  nothing  was 
wanting.  But  after  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  the  litigant's  claim,  the 
judge  declared  that  to  redistribute 
a  vast  estate  after  a  lapse  of  ages, 
would  be  to  commit  a  greater  in- 
justice than  the  wrong  already  done; 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
therefore  no  redress  for  that  wrong, 
no  appeal  open  to  the  claimant  save 
to  the  generosity  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors of 'the  estate,  of  whom  Sir 
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JOBliiift  HeKua  was  tbe  largest 
snJ  most  distingnishe^I,  For  the 
aoliapfj  and  mistaken  gentleman 
■mho  had  put  forward  liis  claim  the 
judge  declared  he  had  nothing  but 
cOTDpasgion;  battofaronreuch  claim- 
ants nonld  be  to  introduce  an  element 
of  confusion  into  the  tenure  of  es- 
tAles  in  ihe  land,  and  to  do  hann  to 
the  mnltitndo  for  the  advantage  of 
the  individual.  I  know  hia  speech 
pretty  nearly  by  heart,  I've  read  it 
EK>  many  timeji.' 

'  And  did  Micliael  Hexam  appeal 
to  ^tr  Joshua'G  generosity  1'  a^ked 
the  oilier. 

'  No.  lie  threw  himself  on  tlio 
mercy  of  a  greater  tribunal  than  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Hewent  straight 
home  that  dark  December  evenit^g 
and  cut  his  throat.' 

'  L>id  he  leave  any  children  be- 
hind him  7' 

'  One — a  son,  a  mere  lail,  called 
Hanbury.  But  be  wati  abroad  at 
the  time,  I  believe — some  said  in  a 
Jesuitcollege — and  nobody  seemed  to 
knowwhere  lo  find  him.  Sirjoslnia 
Hexaro  nrote  a  letter  to  the  papers 
profeB»ing  his  willingness  to  provide 
forthifibny;  but  noiliing  ever  came 
of  the  ofler ;  the  boy  never  came 
forward.' 

'Coriouaboyl'  exclaimed  the  Gre- 
worshipper.  '  I  ehould  come  forward 
fitst  enough  if  any  one  offered  to  pro- 
Tide  for  me.  And  jou  Buppose  this 
is  the  very  individual)'  laying  his 
lianil  on  the  open  page  where  that 
dashing  signature  showed  darkly  in 
the  dim  light. 

'There'sno  other  HatiburyHexam 
that  I  know  of,'  answered  the  libra- 
riai).  '  There  are  Ilexama  enough, 
but  DO  Uaiiburys  among  thctn.  The 
old  tinnie  haa  died  out.' 

'  Well,  good-night,'  said  the  Gre- 
worshipper,  departing. 

'  Good-nighV  respoudud  the  ens- 
He  closed  his  big  volume,  took 
his  hat  from  its  peg,  and  followed, 
locking  various  doob  as   he  went. 


without    a   thought   of 
Hanbury,  at  that  moment 
ing  profoundly  in 
painted  window. 


SiLEKcs  perfect  and  profoond  A 
siended  upon  the  shadowy  old  chw 
her  where  the  stranger  el«pt  npo 
his  open  book.  The  ruddy  dre  si ' 
burned  cheerily,  banked  up  too  li' 
rally  to  he  exhatisted  in  an  boor  or 
two.  And  in  the  fiilcnce  and  wB- 
tude  young  Hanbury  Hexam  dream- 
ed a  dream. 

Time  had  reversed  his  glan,  and 
that  foolish  dreamer  fancied  himaelf 
the  son  of  an  age  long  gone  by. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  good  Qae4j 
Bess,  and  all  Loomborough  wu  U'  ' 
the  Hexam  Library,  .  The  nar 
streets  were  picturesque,  with  pcin 
gabies  and  projecting  upper  hUtik 
queer  old  mullioned  windows,  in 
lar  pavements,  open  gulten  thi 
which  the  town  sewage  6owed  mM 
rily,  like  a  rivnlet.  Loomboraop 
was  a  small  market  town, 
cathedral  tlint  seemed  ever  so  miM 
too  big  for  it,  and  a  margin  of  Ci 
and  wooded  hills  encircling  it. 
this  Christmas  season  the  fields  m 
hills  were  white  with  snow,  ami  tl 
black  twigs  of  the  treea  boro  ord 

Young  Hanbury  Hexam  wallM 
through  the  narrow  streeU  clad  i 
Imnk  hose,  the  worse  for  « 
a  scarlet  doublet  in  the  same  o 
tioD,  and  a  small  gray-woollen  d 
which  hardly  shielded  him  firom  I 
cember's  searching  blast.  " 
come  from  beyond  seas,  when  1 
had  been  try  ing  to  mend  his  foitna^ 
with  other  adventurers,  young,  p 
niless,  and  desperate,  like  tumn 
He  had  failed,  and  now  retnraed  U 
hifl  native  land  and  native  oity,  tetHi 
ing  himself  altogether  an  nntucc*! 
sary  unit  in  the  sum  of  exiatmoa. 

Altogether  unnecessary  7     Wd 
no;    perhaps  there  was  one  [ 
who  might  be  just  a  little  BOttj  H 
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he  were  beaten  down  in  the  conflict. 
Yet  even  she  might  have  changed. 
Three  weary  years  had  come  and 
gone  since  he  had  gazed  into  those 
true  fond  eyes',  and  heard  those 
sweet  lips  speak  their  promise. 
What  might  not  those  years  have 
done? 

Y'oung  Hanbury  crossed  the  mar- 
ket-place and  approached  the  tall 
gloomy-looking  cathedral.  There 
stood  the  low  long  pile,  to  the  left 
of  the  holy  edifice,  just  as  it  stands 
to-day — only  instead  of  being  a 
public  library  devoted  to  the  worthy 
citizens  of  Loomborough,  it  was  Sir 
Hanbury  Uexam*s  private  dwelling- 
house,  with  counting-house  and  ware- 
houses adjoining ;  for  Sir  Hanbury 
was  a  great  merchant,  or  a  merchant 
counted  great  in  those  days.  He 
had  been  knighted,  as  a  reward  for 
having  made  himself  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  was  generally  respected 
in  the  quiet  old  city  of  Loomborough. 
The  young  adventurer  paused  at  the 
gate.  There  was  a  garden  with  a 
row  of  fine  old  elms  where  there  is 
now  only  the  wide  stone-paved  yard. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  beard 
the  lion  in  lus  den,  and  Sir  Han- 
bury had  something  leonine  about 
hiui.  His  young  kinsman  paused, 
*  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
place/  as  a  popular  dramatist  of  that 
time  would  have  put  it,  and  went  in 
ander  the  leatiess  elms,  across  the 
crisp  white  snow. 

There  sat  Sir  Hanbury,  poring 
over  his  ledger,  in  a  little  room  near 
the  door,  now  the  custodian's  vesti- 
bule. Yoimg  Hanbury  looked  at 
him  through  the  low  mullioued  win- 
dow. There  he  was,  just  as  in  the 
well-known  portrait,  with  his  pointed 
beard,  stiff  ruff,  and  black  -  velvet 
skullcap.  Young  Hanbury  sLivcred 
in  his  slashed  bhoon,  and  then  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door — how  the  old 
iron  knocker  rattled  ! — and  went  in, 
not  courageous,  but  desperate. 

Sir  Hanbury  looked  from  under 
his  bristly  iron-gray  brows,  survey- 


ing the  returned  wanderer  as  coolly 
as  if  he  had  been  only  half  an  hour 
absent. 

*  You  did  no  good  yonder,  I  see, 
sirrah  1^  growled  the  merchant,  re- 
turning to  his  ledger. 

*Xo,  sir.  I  have  encountered 
great  dangers,  and  many  hardships, 
and  have  done  no  good  for  myself 
whatever.* 

'  Humph  !  and  you  come  back  like 
a  piece  of  false  money;  and  now  that 
your  pride  has  had  a  lesson.  Til 
warrant  you'll  be  glad  to  accept  my 
offer  to  provide  for  you — the  offer  I 
made  when  your  foolish  father  cut 
his  throat,  after  trying  to  rob  me  of 
my  fortune.' 

'  Not  a  word  against  my  father, 
sir.  If  he  was  a  mistaken  man,  he 
was,  at  least,  an  honest  one,  and  had 
right  and  justice  on  his  side.' 

*  What  are  right  and  justice 
against  centuries  of  possession  V  ex- 
claimed Sir  Hanbury  contemptu- 
ously. *  Hearken,  young  Hanbury ; 
when  I  offered  you  a  stool  in  my 
counting-house — which  meant  a  good 
deal  more  than  you  understood  by 
it — and  a  seat  at  my  chimney-corner, 
you  chose  to  refuse  a  fair  c»ffer,  and 
to  look  upon  me  as  the  cause  of  your 
father's  death.  Yet,  had  your  father 
been  a  wise  man  and  brought  his 
papers  to  me.  Instead  of  going  to 
law,  I  would  have  given  him  more 
than  the  court  awarded  him;  yes, 
sirrah,  I  would  have  freely  given  him 
a  younger  son's  portion.' 

*  I  come  back  to  you,  sir,  to  ac- 
cept your  protection,  if  you  are  still 
in  the  mind  to  give  it,'  said  young 
Hanbur}',  with  a  manly  and  yet 
humble  tone.  *  There  b  no  merit  in 
my  return — for  I  have  tried  my 
hardest  to  prosper  without  youi 
help.  Give  me  the  lowest  place  in 
your  counting-house,  and  let  me  la- 
bour for  my  wage.  I  a4>k  no  favour 
on  the  score  of  kindred.' 

'  And  you  shall  have  none,'  said 
the  old  man,  shutting  his  ledger  with 
a  bounce ;  *  but  you  shall  have  some 
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reward  for  being  an  honest  mnn  and 
an  aflectionate  son,  snd  for  Laving 
tried  to  live  wilLout  mj  hdp,  wid 
for  the  soke  of  one  that  loves  ^^ou.' 
Tho^onng  man's  heartbeat  its  f»st- 
eat  at  this  point.  '  There  are  several 
reasons  for  joti,  sirrah." 

'  One  is  more  than  enough,  sir. 
'Tia  sweet  for  an  exile  to  hoar  the 
word  love.' 

'  DorotJiy  !'  called  the  merehanl, 
and,  1o,  the  door  of  an  inner  room 
opened — the  dark  old  oaken  door 
— and  a  girl  entered  who  gave  one 
look  at  the  youth,  and  then  grew 
white  06  the  snow  in  Bir  Manhtiry's 
garden.  This  was  Dorothy  Hexam, 
the  old  knight's  only  child  ;  born  in 
late  wedlock,  pure  and  pole  as  a 
winter  rose. 

'  Dorothy,  tliy  cousin  has  conie 
home  from  beyond  seas,  and  he  is 
to  live  with  us  henceforward,  and 
to  work  ill  the  connting-house,  and 
take  my  place  by  and  by.  Take 
him  in,  and  give  bim  a  manchet  and 
a  tankard  of  October  to  stay  his 
Gtomach  till  noon.' 

The  girl  gave  one  happy  cry,  and 
drewnearher  kinsman,likeaBtartled 
bird.  The  young  man  gras]ied  his 
patron's  hand,  stooped  his  handsome 
head  to  salute  that  iron  fist  with  his 
lips,  and  tlien  pnt  bis  arm  round 
Dorothy  and  led  her  through  the 
grim  old  doorway.  They  went  out  of 
the  counting-house  together,  into  the 
homely  parlour  beyond,  and  sat  down 
side  by  side  in  the  deep-recessed  win- 
dow,and  sealed  the  beginning  oftheir 
new  life  with  a  betroOinl  kiss. 


The  sleeper  woke  with  a  sense  of 
chillness.  The  great  cathedral  bell 
was  pealing  the  hour.  lie  coiint«d 
the  strokes  drowsily.  Was  the  clock 
never  going  to  leave  off  striking? 
nin  e — ten —  el  ev  en — t  wel  vc. 

Midnight.  He  had  fallen  asleep 
in  old  Sir  Hanbury's  reading-room, 
and  had  been  locked  in.  There  vran 
BO  help  for  it  but  to  finish  the  night 


here.  Tlie  room  was  darlc 
through  the  punted  window 
the  friendly  gleam   of  the 


dUtai 


'  ^Vhat  ft  fool  I  must  hare  b 
fall  asleep  in  such  a  place!'  be  f 
to  himself;  'hut  a  man  who  basji 
Clime  off  a  long  sea  voyage  i 
excused  for  being  a  trille  sleepy.' 

He  groped  his  way  to  lUe  c; 
ous  old  dreplace,  stunihliug  c 
heavy  chair  as  he  went.  He 
bos  of  vestas  in  his  pocket, 
striking  one  of  tlicse,  took  a  I 
survey  of  the  scene. 

A  big  iron  box  half  full  of  o 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  i 
behind  it  Hanbury  Hexam  : 
some  loose  wood. 

'  Good,'  he  said  to  himself. 
can  light  a  fire,  I  sba'n't  be  so  b 
off  after  all.' 

He  had  yesterday's  Times  i 
pocket,  and  with  this,  the  wood,  t 
ders,  and  coal,  huilt  up  a  pile  v 
he  kindled  with  one  of  tboso  d 
Testas  from  his  little  tin  box. 

The  old  grate  was  still  warm,  i 
the  fire  burned  hrarelj,  the  ( 
wood  fiaming  up  with  a  hlaw 
yellow  flare,  lighting  the  stem  o 
tenanec  of  the  knight  in  h' 
ruff  and  black  skullcap. 

Hanbury  the  yonnger  looked  t 
at  his  great  progenitor  wonderin^fl 
His  dream  c*me  back  to  liim,  linl  ' 
link;  such  a  curiously  graphic  die 
He  bad  seen  the  quaint  old  F' 
bcthan  town  by  that  mystic  (' 
light,  as  vividly  as  in  the  light  ol 
He  had  seen  himself  in  his  antii 
garments ;  seen  the  stem  t 
the  old  knight  melt  into  kin 
and,  last  and  best  of  all,  had  t 
Dorothy's  fair  face — so  like  a  U 
face  he  had  looked  on  in  the  hope 
agony  of  parting  three  years  a^ 

'  Perhaps  you  were  not  aucb  a 
old  fellow  after  all,*  he  said  to  h 
self,  dreamily  contemplating  the  p 
trait  over  the  maatclpiece,  i  " ' 
seemed  to  change  its  cxpresdonw 
every  change  in  the  flickering  lighl 
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*  If  you  Fere  alive  and  I  were  to 
appeal  to  you,  I  wonder  whether  you 
would  help  me.  Would  your  proto- 
type and  successor,  Sir  Joshua,  help 
me,  I  wonder,  if  I  were  to  go  to  him 
now,  and  remind  him  of  his  letter  to 
the  newspapers  7' 

The  questionmade  him  thoughtful. 
He  looked  back  at  his  brief  and 
troubled  past,  and  wondered  how 
much  of  it  had  been  foolishness. 
Ten  years  ago,  Hanbury  IJexam  had 
been  a  friendless  young  scholar  in  a 
great  continental  school — a  school 
where  a  good  education  was  to  be 
had  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  imagine 
a  lad  more  utterly  alone  in  the  world 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  than  this 
young  Hexam.  His  mother  was 
dead.  His  father  had  given  himself 
up  body  and  soul  to  his  fatal  Chancery 
suit.  Brothers  or  sisters  he  had 
none.  There  was  an  aunt,  a  some- 
what strong-minded  maiden  lady, 
Michael  Hexam's  sister,  who  cared 
a  little  for  the  desolate  boy,  wrote 
him  an  occasional  letter  telling  him 
the  progress  of  the  Chancery  suit, 
and  from  time  to  time  sent  him  a 
parcel  of  clothing. 

From  his  aunt,  Rarah  Hexam,  the 
boy  received  the  tidings  of  his  father's 
miserable  end.  In  the  same  letter — 
a  bitter  passionate  letter — she  told 
young  Hanbury  how  Sir  Joshua 
Hexam  had  offered  to  provide  for 
him. 

*I  do  not  know  how  you  may 
look  at  the  matter,'  she  said  finally; 

*  but  I  consider  that  man  your  un- 
happy father's  murderer.' 

The  boy  wrote  back  indignantly 
to  say  that  he  would  not  accept  a 
sixpence  from  Sir  Joshua  to  save 
him  from  starving.  Miss  Hexam 
applauded  his  resolution.  She  had 
a  little  annuity  of  her  own,  which  she 
was  ready  to  share  with  her  nephew, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
be  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  before 
she  died.  She  went  over  to  Tours, 
where  he  was  at  school,  lived  on  a 


mere  nothing  during  his  final  years 
of  tutelage;  and  three  years  after 
her  brother's  death,  set  out  with  the 
lad  of  eighteen  on  a  voyage  of  ad- 
venture— she  a  hardy  active  woman 
of  fifty-four;  he  an  ardent  poetic 
youth,  full  of  high  hopes  and  noble 
aspirations. 

Very  happy  was  the  life  these 
two  led  together  ;  very  moderate 
their  desires,  very  simple  their  habits. 
They  travelled  through  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  making  long  halts  in 
quaint  old  towns,  where  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  cheap.  Hanbury 
read  a  great  deal,  sketched  from 
nature,  and  wrote  not  a  little.  He 
sent  bright  lively  papers  to  the  Lon- 
don magazines,  and  thereby  gained 
a  comfortable  addition  to  his  aunt's 
small  income.  However  humbly  they 
lived — with  a  primitive  simplicity 
that  was  almost  Spartan  —  they 
always  lived  like  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, and  were  never  mistaken  for 
anything  else. 

They  were  at  a  quiet  little  water- 
drinking  settlement  near  the  Black 
Forest— a  spring  lately  discovered 
by  the  German  doctors,  and  only  fre- 
quented by  those  who  were  indiffer- 
ent to  the  allurements  of  fashion — 
when  the  event  occurred  which  first 
introduced  the  element  of  passion 
into  Hanbury's  life. 

He  had  wandered  somewhat  far 
afield  one  bright  September  day, 
with  his  sketch-book,  when  he  came 
to  an  old  quarry  among  the  hills — 
a  rough  amphitheatre  of  stone, 
imbedded  in  the  jraggy  hill -side. 
Above,  on  the  hill- top,  a  grove  of 
firs  stood  darkly  out  against  the 
clear  blue  sky. 

On  the  upper  edge  of  the  quarry, 
about  forty  feet  from  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood,  Hanbury  Hexam 
saw  a  fluttering  figure  in  a  white 
gown,  with  a  scarlet  scarf  that 
made  a  patch  of  bright  colour  among 
the  greens  and  grays  of  grass  and 
stone. 

*  Rather  a  dangerous  place^'  he 
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thooglit,  'for  A  lady  to  wander  ;  bat 
I  suppose  Bhe  kaows  her  ground.' 

Just  at  this  momeut  he  became 
aware  of  tbo  presence  of  a  bony  fe- 
male in  a  lanky  gray  costume,  a 
mushroom  hat,  and  green  spectacles, 
who  was  telegraphing  wildly  to  the 
distant  girl  with  a  large  buff  parasol. 

'Go  back!' she  screamed;  'go  back 
the  other  way '.  the  ground  isn't  safe 
where  you're  dlanding.  Go  back, 
Dorothea  1" 

The  f^round  upon  whiish  that  light 
figure  was  perched  certainly  bad  an 
iosecare  look.  That  edge  of  the  hill 
had  been  partly  undermined  by  the 
excarations  btlow.  It  was  an  over- 
hanging path  which  night  give  way 
at  any  moment, 

'  What  shall  I  do  V  cried  the  lady 
in  the  green  spectacles  tragically. 
'  I  am  sure  Miss  Hexam  is  in  danger, 
and  I  dou't  know  how  to  get  at  her 
ap  there,  even  if  my  breath  would 
allow  me  to  climb,  which  it  will  nol.' 

Miss  Hcxam  !  This  was  rather 
Sitartling  for  Hanbury.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  be  wasted  upon  sur- 
priee  or  interrogation. 

'  m  find  my  way  up  to  her,'  lie 
eaid  cheerily;  and,  after  one  brief 
and  comprehenBiTe  survey  of  the 
scene,  began  the  ascent. 

To  the  admiring  eyes  of  Miss 
Limber,  of  the  green  spectacles,  he 
seemed  to  bound  from  crag  to  crng 
with  the  practised  grace  of  the 
chamois -hunter  in  Man/red — over 
tbo  little  patches  of  sunburnt  slip- 
pery grass,  DOW  on  a  bit  of  Uue-grny 
atone,  now  on  a  crumbling  ledge  of 
sienna-coloured  clay,  till  with  one 
bound  he  leapt  upon  the  nnrrow 
verge,  and  stood  beside  the  damsiJ 
in  white. 

'  Allow  me  to  lead  you  down  by 
some  more  secure  patli,'  be  said, 
bareheaded,  '  Tiio  lady  below  there 
is  much  alarmed  for  your  safety; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  hardly  a  secure 
spot  for  your  rambles.' 

'  My  poor  dear  governess  1'  said 
tbe  jouDg  lady,  smilitig.   '  Was  she 


really  frightened  1  I  am  sure  yon 
are  very  kind  to  come  after  me.  I 
cUmbed  up  here  easily  enough,  but 
it  docs  seem  rather  (liQicult  to  n\ 
down  again;  and  I  coafese  thiil 
was  begmiiing  to  feel  just  a 
nncomfortable.' 

How  pretty  she  was  1  A  fair  M 
delicate  preltiness ;  a  pale  oral  fl 
framed  in  dark-brown  hair;  soft  ill 
eyes ;  a  mouth  like  Cnpid's  bow, 

'  I  feel  sure  tliere  is  an  easier 
down  behind  those  &rB,'  sud  1 
bury,  '  if  you  will  let  me  {•ko  J 
that  way,' 

'  You  shall  take  me  any  way  yon 
like  that  is  safe,'  she  answered  Msily, 
'  and  that  will  make  poor  Miss  Lim- 
ber happy.  Look  at  her  waving  that 
parasol  at  me.  I  haven^t  the  faint* 
est  idea  what  she  means.' 

'  She  means  that  you  are  to  trust 
yourself  with  me,  Miss  Hcxam,'  ttoA 
Hanbury, 

Jt  cost  him  a  slight  effort  to  pro- 
nounce the  name.  Could  this  be  8ii 
Joshua's  only  child,  the  great  hforeee 
of  Hexam  Park?  Surely  noL  T}aat 
•nsre  innumerable  Uexamg  in  hooat- 
borough.  Why  should  this  fair  gill 
be  bis  enemy's  daughter  1 

They  crossed  the  hill-top,  and  m 
the  other  side,  below  the  fir-trcea,  b^__ 
held  a  winding  path  which  « 
and  easy  enough.     Down  liias  I 
bury  led  Mi^s  Uexam.    How  d 
she  stepped  from  stone  to  stoael  a 
on  the  soft  green  n 
rough  crag.  To  watch  the  UUJ«  ft 
in  Uieir  neat  buckled  shoea  Wt8  t, 
pleasantest  thing  in  the  world ; 
llien  how  sweet  to  look  np  at  thafe 
young  face  with  its  happy  ii 
smile  !   Hanbury  wished  that  dea 
had  gone  ten  thousand  fathoma  i 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

If  be  bad  rescued  her  charge  U 
the  roaring  sea  or  the  raging  lliD 
Miss  Limber  could  not  have  ibatikal 
the  young  man  with  more  eotho- 
siasm  ihan  she  displayed.    Xhqrtll 
three  walked  home  to  T 
bnmnen  together,  %  1 
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uiles;  daring  the  progress  of 

Miss  Limber,  to  whom  there 

»  music  sweeter  than  the  sound 

own  Yoice,  told  Hanbury  all 
herself  and  her  pupil, 
t  young  lady  was  Miss  Hexam, 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  great  Sir 
A  Hexam,  '  of  whom  you  have 
ess  heard/  said  Miss  Limber 
kusly.  She  was  travelling  in 
ire  of  her  governess;  '  and  at- 
l  only  by  a  courier  and  maid/ 

Miss  Limber  with  proud 
ity.  She  had  come  to  Gksund- 
onnen  in  quest  of  health,  the 
having  been  specially  recom- 
id  by  a  distinguished  Loom- 
2^h  physician. 

r  Joshua  would  have  accom- 
I  us/  said  Miss  Limber ;  'but 
lormous  commercial  responsi- 
3  render  his  prolonged  absence 
Loomborongh  impossible ;  and 
Hexam's  medical  advisers  re- 
end  a  residence  of  three  months 

springs.' 

ave  you  been  here  longf  asked 
iry. 

''e  came  at  the  beginning  of 
st,  and  we  are  to  remain  till 
id  of  October.' 

was  now  eaily  in  September. 
y  two  months  of  bliss,  thought 
ary,  if  he  could  persuade  his 
to  remain  so  long.  Luckily 
ad  a  fancy  for  swallowing  inor- 
)  quantities  of  mineral  waters, 
i  vague  idea  that  she  was  benc- 
her constitution, 
ey  came  to  Gesundheitbrunnen 
tt,  after  a  four- mile  walk  that 
eemed  as  nothing  to  Hanbury. 
irting  it  was  incumbent  upon 

0  tell  Miss  Limber  his  name. 
ad  debated  the  advisability  of 

1  a  false  name  as  he  came  along; 
Is  frank  mind  revolted  from  the 
>f  deception,  so  he  handed  Miss 
er  his  card. 

[r.     Uexam !'    she    screamed. 
^  extra-ordinary !' 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  name- 
of  your  pupil's.     But  I  believe 


Hexam  is  not  an  uncommon  name 
at  Loomborough.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Miss  Limber,  *  the 
original  Hexam  estate  has  been  di- 
vided and  subdivided  among  nume- 
rous families.  Sir  Joshua  would  not 
be  the  great  man  he  is  if  he  had  not 
strengthened  his  position  as  a  landed 
proprietor  by  commercial  enterprise.' 

They  parted  outside  the  one  hotel 
of  the  place,  a  rambling  wooden  build- 
ing, to  which  a  room  or  two  had  been 
added  from  time  to  time  as  the  repu- 
tation of  the  waters  increased.  Miss 
Hexam,  her  governess,  and  servants 
had  a  small  annex  to  themselves,  and 
were  considered  the  most  important 
residents  at  the  hotel 

After  this,  Hanbury  and  Miss 
Hexam  were  continually  meeting. 
Pedestrian  exercise  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  regime  prescribed  by 
the  young  lady's  medical  advisers, 
and  she  spent  the  greater  part  of 
every  fine  day  rambling  in  the  forest 
or  among  the  hills,  Miss  Limber  toil- 
ing on  beside  her,  or  sitting  by  the 
wayside  to  rest  while  the  younger 
lady  explored  some  wild  romantic 
spot  near  at  hand. 

In  these  walks  Hanbury 's  attend- 
ance was  freely  permitted.  Miss 
Limber  had  literary  proclivities,  read 
German  indifferently,  and  finding 
Hanbury  a  master  of  the  language, 
gladly  availed  herself  of  his  assist- 
ance. They  read  Faust  together; 
yes,  valorously  toiled  tlirough  the 
bewildering  second  part  of  that 
mighty  work.  And  then  Miss  Lim- 
ber confided  to  Hanbury  the  secret 
of  her  own  authorship.  She  had 
written  a  novel,  and  although  no 
publisher  had  yet  been  found  gifted 
with  a  mind  wide  enough  to  appre- 
ciate that  great  panorama  of  human 
life.  Miss  Limber's  faith  in  her  own 
genius  was  in  no  wise  shaken. 

She  introduced  Hanbury  to  her 
own  particular  fictitious  world,  read 
him  chapters  of  the  novel,  and,  in  a 
word,  derived  so  much  pleasure  from 
his  society  herself,  that  she  entirely 
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loTgot  the  dfttiger  there  migbt  be  in 
eoch  society  for  lier  pupil.  Time 
glided  pleasantly  on.  The  two  young 
people  reoit  together,  sketched  to- 
gether, worshipped  nature  together, 
and  lived  as  in  a  happy  dream. 

Hnnlnry  was  awakened  awfully 
froni  thftt  sweet  dream-life  hy  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  good  old  aunt,  who 
expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  brought 
on  possibly  by  over-iDduIgcnce  in 
chalybeate  waters.  This  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  his  afTections,  and  it  left  him 
penniless.  Uiss  H  exam's  income 
died  with  her.  He  had  neither  trade 
nor  profession.  He  had  lired  a  care- 
less holiday  life,  and  now  ia  his  two- 
and-twentieth  year  bad  nothing  bet- 
ter to  look  to  than  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  for  maintenance  in  the  present 
and  fortune  in  the  futare. 

And  how  with  such  prospects  as 
these  WM  ho  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  Sir  Joshua  Hexam's  daughter? 

He  paid  Dorothea  Hexam  one 
farewell  visit  after  bis  annt'e  death  ; 
told  her  oU  the  tmth  about  himself, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  going  into 
the  busy  working  world  to  seek  his 
fortune. 

'  If  I  win  in  the  great  game  of 
chsuce,  you  will  hear  of  me  again, 
Dorothea,'  ho  soid.    '  If  I  lose — ' 

'  Whether  you  win  or  lose,  I  hope 
(o  see  you  again,'  she  said  tenderly. 
'  Eut  U,  Hanbiirj,  why  not  accept 
my  father's  offer  1  He  would  receive 
you  as  an  adopted  son ;  be  would 
mate  your  future  so  easy,  I  have 
often  heard  him  speak  of  you,  and 
regret  his  ignorance  of  your  fate.' 

'  He  is  very  good,  but  I  had  rather 
depend  upon  my  own  right  arm  than 
on  any  patron  in  the  world,'  answer- 
ed Hanbnry  proodly. 

He  had  taken  his  own  wsy,  and 
bad  tried  what  his  right  arm  would 
do  for  him  in  America  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  had  come  back  a  failure ; 
not  for  laek  of  energy,  or  of  industry, 
oroftalcnt;  but  fate  had  been  against 
him,  and  he  had  never  found  a  friend 
to  give  liim  a  lielping  hand. 


I'UAr.  V.    BOW  TUE  DREAM 


The  cold  winter  night  stniggled 
through  the  thic^  winter  darkness 
at  lost,  and  found  Hanbnry  Heicam 
still  seated  before  the  wide  olil 
hearth,  immersed  in  thought.  Long 
as  the  hours  hsd.been,  they  had  not 
been  too  long  for  the  stniggli)  be- 
twixt pride  and  fate.  When  the  d>f 
dawned,  Hanbury  bod  mode  up  Ids 
mind  to  apply  to  iSir  .loshna  Hexam 
for  a  stool  in  lliat  commercial  mag- 
nate's counting-house.  I^ong  i^ 
common  sense  had  taught  him  to 
acquit  Sir  Joshua  of  any  blame  ia 
the  matter  of  the  fatal  Chancer;  mt, 
yet  pride  had  prevented  his  KCfft- 
ance  of  the  great  man's  help. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Gab-libnriu 
unlocked  tlie  door,  and  Hanbniy  wai 
free.  He  walked  straight  to  Sir 
Joshua's  warehouse,  a  palatial  Iniili! 
iug  in  one  of  the  richest  streets  in 
the  rich  city  of  Loomborongh.  Vetj 
different  was  Sir  Joshua's  counting- 
house  from  the  quiet  little  room 
where  the  dreamer  had  seen  t^ 
Hanbury  poring  over  his  ledger  Sir 
Joshua's  oSices  were  like  a  ban)- . 
such  shining  mahogany  desks;  fini.'l< 
glittering  bross  rails  dividing  tin' 
desks;  sncbsplendidstovDssudgluir- 
ing  fires,  and  wonderful  coutHranra 
in  the  way  of  si>eaking-tubes ;  and 
well-dressed  clerks,  with  pens  bA'ai 
their  ears,  and  a  general  appoanoce 
of  being  weighed  down  by  the  can* 
of  business. 

When  Hanbury  asked  to  see  Sit 
Joshua,  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
hod  addressed  himself  looked  as  snf- 
pnsed  as  if  ho  had  offered  to  mti 
up  bis  card  to  Queen  Victoria. 

'  Have  you  any  appointmontT*]! 


'Quite impossible, then;  SirJoahu 
never  sees  any  one  except  by  appoint' 

'  Be  so  kind  as  to  iJikc  liiai  n 
card,  and    ask  him   to    faronr  | 


>ahu     1 
u  tav      I 
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with  aa  earl/  appointment,'  said 
ll&ahaTj. 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  card,  aod 
departed,  wondering.  Five  minutea 
afterwards  Hanbnry  was  closeted 
with  8ir  Joshua  in  a  handsome 
apartment,  Tnrkej  carpeted,  wanned 
bj  a  huge  fire,  provided  with  all  the 
luxurious  appliances  that  embeUish 
the  dnll  labour  of  commercial  life. 

On  the  twenty- serenth  of  Decem- 
ber, after  a  sorely  desolate  Christ- 
mas, spent  for  the  most  part  iu  the 
snowy  atreets  of  Loomborough,  Han- 
bnry  took  hia  seat  in  his  kinsman's 

'  Work  honestly,  and  you  shall  be 
honestly  rewarded,'  the  old  man  had 
said  to  him,  not  unkindly.  He  looked 
so  like  8ir  Uaubury  of  the  dream- 
picture,  as  he  said  the  words, 

Hanbury  did  work  honestly  and 
well.  Tliose  three  years  of  hard 
fighting  with  ill  fortune  had  sharp- 
ened wits  originally  bright.  Before 
Hanbury  had  been  ayearia  thcofHce 
he  had  proved  himself  wortii  three 
ordinary  clerks,  and  Sir  Joshua  had 
invited  him  to  dine  at  Hexam  Park 
every  alternate  Sunday. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  young 
man's  clerkship,  there  came  a  great 
commercial  crisis.  House  after  house 
went  down  as  witli  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake ;  and  for  three  awful 
days  the  great  6rm  of  Hexam  &  Co. 
tottered  with  the  fall  of  its  allies. 
In  that  crisis  Hanbury  Uexam  dis- 
played an  energy  and  a  tirmness 
which  went  far  to  right  the  ship, 
Sir  Joshua  was  ill  at  the  time,  and 
thus  the  master  spirit  of  the  firm  was 
wanting  when  his  preBsnce  seemed 
most  needed.    From  that  honr  the 


young  man  was  taken  to  his  em- 
ployer's heart,  and  became  verily  an 
adopted  sod. 

Two  years  later  ho  was  a  junior 
partner  in  the  great  honse,  and  Doro- 
thea Hexam's  betrothed  husband. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  dark  days 
before  Christmas  that  the  two  lovers 
wont  together  to  the  old  library  at 
Loomborough.  An  important  pur- 
chase of  books  bad  just  been  niade 
for  the  institution,  and  Hanbury 
wished  Dorothea  to  see  them. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  an  excuse  for 
showing  his  betrothed  the  ({uaint  old 
chamber  where  he  had  dreamed  that 
curious  dream. 

The  scene  was  almost  the  same  as 
on  his  first  visit.  There  was  the  old 
man  hugging  the  fire,  and  the  com- 
piler of  prophecies,  fenced  in  with 
books,  at  his  distant  table.  The 
local  poet  was  absent. 

Hanbury  led  Dorothea  to  the  re- 
cess by  the  painted  window,  and  they 
seated  themselves  there  side  by  side. 

'  What  a  dear  old  place  it  is  !'  said 
Dorothea.  *  It's  ages  since  I've 
been  here.' 

'  Yes,  it's  a  nice  old  place ;  Vve 
reason  to  be  fond  of  it.  I  owe  all 
my  present  happiness  to  a  dream  I 
had  here.  I  had  mode  up  my  mind 
to  sail  for  New  Zealand  in  the  next 
emigrant  ship,  to  work  as  a  field 
labourer,  perhaps,  when  I  got  there; 
and  I  had  written  you  a  long  letter 
of  farewell,  when  I  fell  asleep,  and 
had  a  curious  dream  about  him,' 
pointmg  to  Sir  Hanbury's  portrait. 

And  then  he  told  her  his  dream. 

'  Such  dreams  ate  sent  by  our 
gaardian  angels,  Hanbury,'  she  said 
gently,  '  to  teach  us  faith  in  God.' 


JOE   UPON  HAPPIXESS 

.E  4UTM0B  or  'JACK  PUQS'B  LlOiCV, 


'At  one,  by  the  monkey -boose,' 
cried  my  wife,  one  day  during  the 
Chriataias  bolidays,  as  I  parted  with 
her  at  the  door  of  a  carriage  on  the 
Sli'lropolitan,  I  being  boand  for  the 
City,  and  she,  with  B  party  of  chil- 
dren, for  the  Zoo — to  use  that  de- 
praved bat  convenient  abbreviation. 

'  All  right,'  was  my  reply.  In  the 
end  I  was  better  than  my  ivord.  I 
arrived  at  the  gardens  and  found  my- 
self at  the  monkey-hoiiae  nhilst  it 
yet  vr&nt«d  a  quarter  to  one. 

I  cunfeBB  to  a  great  dislike  for 
monkeys.  I  feel  humiliated  in  their 
presence;  their  antics  fill  me  with  a 
profound  disgust.  If  they  must  be 
kept,  I  would  have  them  kept  in  a 
profound  seclusion,  and  only  exhibit- 
ed to  criminals  occasionally  as  a  warn- 
ing. Usually  therefore,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  these  repulsive  ani- 
mabi,  I  confine  my  attentions  to  tJie 
least  odious  of  the  tribe,  those  pretty 
hairy  little  fellows,  fur  iustanee,  that 
remind  one  rattier  of  cats  than  men. 
I  was  standing  by  one  of  the  smaller 
cages  watching  iLe  man(«urres  of  a 
little  fellow  who  was  trying  to  draw 
the  tail  of  a  brother  monkey  between 
Iho  bars  of  his  cage.  All  at  once  a 
door  opened  just  before  me,  and  a 
stout  good  -  humoured  ■  looking  man 
appeared  in  the  entrance  to  a  half- 
doxkened  room. 

'  Would  yon  like  to  see  Joe,  sirf 
he  asked  in  a  half  whisper. 

Rather  weakly  I  complied,  not 
exactly  knowing  what  he  meant,  and 
followed  him  into  the  room,  starting 
back  as  1  saw  before  me  a  hairy  little 
dwarf  wlio  came  shambling  towards 
us.     Joe  was  the  chimpanzee. 

He  na4  dressed  in  a  dust-coloured 
Jacket  made  otftgovemiueBt  blanket. 


a  sort  of  ■jumper'  or '  monkey-jaGkri,' 
in  fact. 

'  Shake  hands,  Joe,  with  the  ffn- 
tleman,'  said  the  keeper;  and  Joe 
shook  hands.  He  had  a  nice  soft 
palm,  and  he  grasped  uiy  hand  in 
what  I  should  call  a  genlientaaly 
kind  of  way — .softly,  and  yet  witti 
cordiaUty.  At  this  moment  the 
keeper  was  called  away,  and  left  Qa 
room,  saying  that  he  would  return  in 
a  moment  and  that  Joe  was  quite 
harmless. 

For  the  instant  1  felt  a  little  wr- 
rnus ;  but  putting  the  best  face  apon 
the  matter,  I  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  makt 
a  critical  examinatiou  of  Joe's  i^y- 
sique.  With  a  view  to  propitiair 
his  opinion  of  me.  I  took  from  n^ 
pocket  a  nut — I  Lad  Just  bo^it  ■ 
bag  of  them  for  the  children— uJ 
offered  it  to  Joe.  He  took  it  [■<- 
litety,  turned  it  over  in  his  fingrr. 
regarded  it  in  a  melancholy  minin. 
and  returned  it  to  me. 

'  He  doesn't  like  them,  it  appear^.' 
I  soliloquised  outalond.  '  1  wuixkt 
what  he  does  like.' 

'  Apples,'  said  Joe  at  once. 

You  might  have  knocked  me  domi 
with  a  feather.  I  looked  at  3cr 
earnestly ;  his  countenance  vm  un- 
changed. He  did  not  seem  to  thi::' 
that  be  had  performed  any  wondcrii ' 
feat.  A  violent  tremor  came  over  til  . 
and  I  almost  fainted.  '  1  must,'  ! 
said  to  myself,  '  be  labouring  uixii ' 
some  cerebral  excitement,  and  hu' 
given  too  much  rein  to  the  (anr^ 
Still,  I  would  test  the  matter  agi.i 

'  Di  yon  like  applea,  Joe  r  I  w.: ' 
once  more. 

Joe  nod'led  his  head,  hut  nutlu  bl- 
ether reply. 
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'  Ah,  I  thongbt  you  couldn't  speak, 
my  fine  fellow  I'  I  cried. 

*  I  can  thongb/  exclaimed  Joe. 
This  time  I  could  not  donbt  the 

evidence  of  my  senses.  Wonderful 
as  it  might  seem,  I  must  accept  it 
as  a  fact.     Joe  could  talk. 

*  But/  I  said,  '  Joe,  how  is  it,  if 
you  can  talk,  that  you  haven't  talked 
before  f 

Joe  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder.  '  He's  such  a  chatterbox ; 
be  might  make  me  work  too,  if  he 
knew.* 

I  had  before  heard  of  this  as  a 
traditional  explanation  of  the  silence 
of  monkeys,  but  I  had  believed  it  to 
be  a  foolish  pnpular  delusion. 

*  Then  why  do  you  talk  to  me, 
Joe  T  I  asked  tremulously. 

'  'Cause  you're  a  gentleman.' 
I  am  pledged  to  a  full  and  faith- 
ful narrative  of  this  extraordinary 
interview;  otherwise  I  should  hesi- 
tate before  I  ventured  to  record 
Joe's  flattering  words. 

At  this  point  I  felt  a  violent  em- 
barrassment seize  upon  me.  A  won- 
derful opportunity  had  fallen  to  my 
lot;  such  a  chance  as,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  had  never  been  afforded  to  any 
human  being.  I  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  one  of  the  lower 
animals.  Here  was  an  opening  that 
might  lead  me  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  animal 
world.  And  yet  for  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to 
say.  The  field  was  so  overpower- 
ing in  its  vastness  that  I  didn't  know 
where  to  begin,  and  fell  back  in  de- 
spair on  the  commonplace.  I  cannot 
adequately  describe  to  you  the  mor- 
tification I  experienced  when  I  found 
that  I  was  unequal  to  the  grand  oc- 
casion that  had  presented  itself,  that 
I  could  only  repeat  my  former  ques- 
tion in  an  affirmative  shape.  *  So 
you  do  like  apples  then,  Joe  T 

*  Yes,*  said  Joe,  between  his  teeth ; 
but  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
bead,  as  if  to  say  that  even  these 
were  vanity.    Then  I  saw  an  oppor- 


tunity of  raising  our  conversation  to 
a  higher  level. 

*  Joe,'  I  said,  *  are  you  happy?* 
<  What's  that  V  he  replied. 

I  reflected  for  a  moment. 

*  Being  happy,  Joe?'  I  said.  *  Well, 
look  here,  Joe,  you  like  apples'— 
again  those  fatal  apples;  you  see 
that  I  couldn't  soar  beyond — *and 
you  don't  like  nuts.  Being  happy 
is  having  all  apples.' 

Joe  shook  his  head. 

*  Tatars  too,'  said  Joe,  *  biled.' 

*  Well,  tatura  or  apples,  whatever 
you  like  best.    That's  being  happy.* 

*Come,  make  us  happy,  then,' 
cried  Joe. 

And  then  it  struck  me  that  I  was 
.instilling  into  this  poor  animal's 
brain  notions  that  were  quite  false 
and  erroneous.  I  was  angered,  too, 
at  having  to  talk  myself  instead  of 
listening  to  Joe,  and  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility I  incurred,  thus  suddenly 
made  the  organ  of  commanication 
between  two  phases  of  existence.  I 
felt,  too,  that  in  my  desire  to  be 
plain,  I  had  been  perilously  loose  in 
my  doctrine ;  looser  even  than  the 
utilitarian,  or  the  other  loose  kind 
of  people — I  forget  their  names — 
and  had  placed  happiness  in  mere 
sensual  enjoyment.  I  might  infect 
the  whole  race  of  monkeys  with  this 
most  pemicions  doctrine.  I  must 
retract.  And  yet  I  knew  not  what 
to  substitute.  *Joe,'  I  said,  hesi- 
tating a  little,  *it  isn't  taturs  and 
apples  that  make  you  happy — it's 
going  without  them.' 

Joe  curled  his  lip,  showing  a  com- 
plicated set  of  teeth,  and  grunted  in- 
credalously.  Then  I  was  conscious 
that  I  had  gone  a  little  too  far  on  the 
ascetic  side.  After  all,  a  happiness 
that  made  him  miserable  wouldn't 
be  of  much  use  to  Joe. 

*  Well,  look  here,  Joe,  suppose 
that  I  offered  you  a  hundred  apples 
to-morrow  on  condition  that  you 
didn't  eat  any  to-day — well,  Joef 
I  said  tentatively. 
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'  I  wouldn't  believe  you/ cried  Joe; 
*  let's  have  'em  now.' 

I  looked  at  Joe  in  despair.  Time 
was  running  on;  any  moment  might 
put  this  unparalleled  interview  to  a 
close,  and  in  all  the  while,  instead  of 
catechising  Joe,  he,  it  appeared,  had 
been  questioning  me.  I  felt  as  Co- 
lenso  might  before  the  intelligent 
Zulu,  as  Atkins  (I  think  the  name 
was)  when  he  was  converting  his 
Carib  wife  (see  Robinson  Crusoe) ; 
as  a  sophist  might  when  he  was 
tackled  bj  Socrates.  How  should 
I  instil  into  the  mind  of  Joe  true  no- 
tions as  to  happiness  1  Perhaps  I 
had  better  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
endeavour  to  extract  from  Joe  some 
information  about  himself  and  his 
own  feelings. 

Were  I  other  than  a  veracious 
chronicler,  I  should  here  begin  to 
interpolate  observations  of  my  own. 
I  might  cause  Joe  to  fall  foul  of  my 
foes.  I  might  bid  him  discourse  of 
all  kinds  of  social  topics.  I  might 
turn  him  into  a  zoological  Chester- 
field, and  make  him  disclose  some 
scandals  about  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros.  But  white-robed  Truth 
holds  up  a  warning  hand,  and  I  for- 
bear. Joc*s  ideas,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  were  very  limited.  I  found 
conversation  difficult.  Do  what  I 
would  I  could  not  raise  the  tone  of 
the  conversation  above  mere  gastro- 
nomic considerations.  Beyond  the 
range  of  his  stomach  his  notions 
were  few.  lie  liked  music,  I  found, 
and  thought  he  should  enjoy  riding 
on  the  zebras,  of  whom  he  got  occa- 
sional glimpses.  Except  for  a  vague 
discontiMit  and  restlessness,  of  which 
he  could  give  no  account,  he  did  not 
seem  unhappy. 

My  soul  burned  within  me  to  im- 
part to  him  some  of  those  ideas 
which  make  the  life  of  man  so  bright 
and  joyous;  but  I  experienced  an 
insuj>erable  difficulty  in  the  poverty 
of  our  mutual  vocabulary,  and  I  felt 
more  than  doubtful  whether,  even  if 
I  could  make  him  understand,  Joe 


would  approve  of  schemes  thai,  whiht 
providing  for  the  future  happinen 
of  man,  exclude  all  consideratiofii 
for  that  of  monkeys.  All  the  whfle 
Joe  persistently  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  apples.  When  he 
found  that  I  meant  only  talk,  and 
that  for  all  my  fine  words  I  had  no- 
thing in  my  pockets,  Joe's  face  be- 
came overclouded  and  his  language 
incoherent  and  insulting.  I  thought 
that  he  would  have  sprung  upon  me 
and  bitten  me;  but  fortunately  at 
this  moment  tlie  keeper  opened  the 
door  and  came  in. 

Joe  instantly  became  silent,  and 
resumed  his  usual  habit  of  stolid  un- 
concern slightly  tinged  with  melan- 
choly. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  found  that 
it  was  just  five  minutes  past  the 
hour,  and  hastened  to  the  rendezvous, 
where  I  found  the  children  devouring 
buns  and  eager  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  monkeys. 

Alas,  since  the  above  was  penned 
Joe  has  departed  from  this  trouble- 
some world  !  The  chance  of  ex- 
changing ideas  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals has  been  lost,  and  possibly  for 
cycles  of  ages  may  not  recur.  And 
I,  to  whom  the  opportunity  was  once 
given,  have  proved  unworthy  of  it 
The  reflection  is  saddening.  But  as 
for  Joe,  our  regret  is  tempered  by 
the  thought  that  his  death  must  hare 
been  something  of  a  release.  De- 
prived of  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 
without  a  mate,  without  offspring, 
life  could  have  had  small  happiness 
for  Joe.  Perhaps,  if  he  could  hp^e 
been  set  to  work  to  turn  a  crank  or 
walk  the  tread  wheel — alleviations 
which  society  provides  for  human 
beings  of  a  like  disposition  to  Joe — 
he  might  have  had  a  better  time  of 
it.  For  we  are  assured — usually  by 
those  who  have  the  fortunate  knack 
of  making  other  people  work  for 
their  advantage — that  labour  is  the 
great  sweetener  of  life  and  chief 
source  of  happiness. 
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BLACK  SIR  RALPH 


^n  ^sst¥  y tgrnb 


Part  the  First. 


ALI.  love  the  I^ily  Alice  !     Far  and  wide 
She  reigns  the  l>ene  of  all  the  countn-side  ; 
At  each  high  festival  or  stately  ball 
She  shines,  the  idol  and  delight  of  all : 
So  softly  sweet  her  unassuminf;^  grrace, 
And  merrie  winsome  wa}-s  and  witching  face  ; 
LoTe  hangs  cnamour'd  on  each  look  and  tone, 
And  every  head  is  turn'd.  except  her  own  ; 
And  aught  beside  of  beautiful  or  fair 
Seems  cold  and  charmless  if  she  be  not  there. 

And  no'er  yet  has  .-Uice  louk'd  more  bright 
Than  in  her  own  ancestral  halis  to-night, 
When  speeds  the  dance,  and  high-born  guests 

are  gay 
In  merrie  honour  of  her  natal  day. 
No  costly  robes  her  dainty  form  adorn, 
Noqsariding  gems,  for  pride  or  fashion  worn, 
But  viigin  white  the  sweet  and  simple  dress, 
Thai  suits  so  well  her  modest  loveliness  ; 
And  white  as  e'en  the  ivory  tliroat  they  deck 
The  string  of  pearls  around  her  lovely  neck  ; 
The  only  ornaments  she  deigns  to  wear. 
Save  one  red  rosebud  in  her  sunny  hair. 

Bright  flash  the  lamps  in  that  ancestral  hall, 
And  strains  of  r.irest  music  rise  and  fall ; 
Bnt«  ah,  what  music  like  her  voice  they  prize! 
What  lamps  so  dazzling  as  her  witching  eyes ! 
Where'er  she  moves  a  little  court  attends  — 
Youth,  beauty,  f;ishion,   neighbours,  lovers, 

friends. 
All  press  the  daughter  of  the  house  to  greet. 
Ana  there  g-ay  wit  is  heard  and  laughter  sweet ; 
While  daintiest  cumplinicnts  her  ears  beguile. 
And  gallants  jostle  for  a  wurd  or  smile  ; 
And  she,  the  feted  darling  of  the  ball. 
Has  still  a  merrie  word  and  smile  for  all. 
But  none  of  ail  thosi*  courtly  gallants  there. 
Who  haunt  her  stirps  or  lingi'r  by  Lor  chair. 
Have  power  to  wake  one  .solt  res])onsivL*  sigh. 
Or  flush  her  dainty  check  a  deeper  dye, 
Save  only  he,  tlie  lov«*d,  the  over  dear, 
Whose  lighte<it  word  is  music  to  her  trar  ; 
He  whom  she  dowers  all  other  niL-n  alxjvc 
With  the  rich  guerdon  <  if  her  virgin  love  I— 
Nor  loves  unask'd ;  for  tlioiigh  he  ni;'er  Iims  told 
In  words  tliL*  tale  so  now.  and  ike  so  old. 
Yet  flushing  brow  and  tmdirr  toll-tale  eyes. 
His  eager  comings  and  hi<  parting  sighs, 
To  her  fond,  yearning,  tliittering  bo-om  toll 
How  fond  he  iovi-s.  how  (lo.irly.  .md  how  well ! 
And  as  the  smnni'.'r  dawn,  divinely  l)riL;1it. 
Transfigures  all  tilings  in  its  r.idi.int  11/; lit. 
So  love's  sweet  «!.iwn,  UM'thinks,  liatli  witching 

power 
To  flush  her  bud  of  life  to  perfect  llowor. 
And  make  the  earth  a  v«t\'  KkU'u  bower. 

Young,  handstxue,  rich,  with  t;ilonts  rare 
endow  d. 
Of  courtly  men,  and  lineage  high  and  proud. 


Well  skill'd  in  camp  or  court  to  play  his  part, 
'Tis  gay  Sir  Ralph  has  won  her  virgin  heart. 
His  the  grand  type  that  women  most  admire. 
The  bokl,  black,  lustrous  eyes  and  soul  of  fire  ; 
Lithe,  graceful,  tall,  with  cioar-cut  noble  face, 
Dark  with  the  swarthy  beauty  of  his  race. 
His  faco,  his  step,  his  air  might  well  belong 
To  some  young  hero  of  Italian  song. 
Ulack  are  the  curls  that  cluster  round  his  brow. 
And  bl.ick  the  glorious  oyes,  so  tender  now. 
As  low  ho  l>ends  o"or  her  he  loves  so  dear 
To  whisjier  some  sweet  nothing  in  her  ear — 
home  dainty  omplinient  that  wakes,   per- 
chance, 
The  merry  answering  laugh,    the   blushing 

glance  : 
Thougli  some,  methinks,  there  are  might  tell 

that  oft 
Those  fine  dark  eyes  so  languishingly  soft 
('an  glitter  with  unholy  joy  elate. 
And  blaze  with  passion,  tlash  with  furious  hate, 
And   that  rich  voice,  but  now  so  low   and 

sweet. 
Be  raised  in  reckless  oaths  or  angry  heat. 
-And  some  there  l>e  will  darkly  hint,  I  ween, 
Ralph  Monkton  stoops  to  play  the  libertine. 
Then  coldly  leavos  to  scorn  and  ruin  fell 
The  hearts  that  '  loved  not  wi>ely.  but  too  well.' 
liut  na'.itjlil  of  this— if  tiiis  iiidoiid  be  true — 
The  ion- lor.  trustful,  genile  Alice  knew. 
For  her  at  loa>t  his  lo\c  is  ]«iro  and  dear  ; 
To  hiT  hi-^  h'-art  is  oj)on  anvl  .■jincore  ; 
All  in  liirn  that  is  noblest,  best,  is  laid 
At  tho  tl«'.ir  fi?oi  of  this  bewitching  inaiil  : 
Knnuy'd  antl  p.ill'd  with  folly's  syren  sjxMls, 
Antl  h.ickneyd  wilos  of  fa^hional)!'?  l>ellos. 
And  win.-  and  play,  anil  plo.jsure's  giddy  whirl, 
'i'o  hiiM  this  hopi!Vnl,  bright.  <!-.:licii)us  girl — 
This  pure  young  soul  to   whom  lite's  vista 

bright 
Is  yet  a  very  g:iPlcn  i>f  d«Iig]u  ; 
Who  siill  believ«-s  with  no  mistrustful  leaven 
In  love  and  honour,  chiv.ilry  and  heaven    - 
Corners  likt»  a  revelation,  winning  back 
His  W'liM-worn  thoughts  init)  a  purer  track; 
Stirring  swivl  MMrninj^s  in  that  jadeil  brea>t 
I"or  lovo,  and  lii>!ni\  and  hipiMiioss,  and  rest  ; 
Waking  anew,  as  only  tn:o  i.»\o  can, 
'I'hal  Wv)ndr'.»c.s  god-IiLc  eliMivMit  in  man 
'I'ha;,  s.iil'd  an<l  bl-gluod,  torn  and  p.L->.ii..»n- 

to.s>'d, 
M.iv  l>c  d«.'{;rad<'d,  but  i-:  ivver  ln.-t. 

Well  S|)ccd->  th'  ball;  and  now,  with  kind- 

linij  L'.lanci', 
Sir  Kaljih  Ic.i.ls  L.iily  Alio.-  to  th-"  d.mco, 
Tho  w!ulc  her  haj);»y  ovi-s  hor  j'»y  boS|)'Mk, 
.And  teil-tali-  l)Iu.-.his  inantlo  on  hor  chock. 
I  lifted  wir!i  all  that  vnuih  c-i'.ild  most  do=^ire, 
.All  eyoj  are  on  ihcni,  and  all  iiearts  admire  ; 
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'Gainst  him  men's  breasts  wilh  jealous  rcclini^ 


And  'wreatbM  smiles,'  and  lender  whispers 


And  golLints  bend  above  the  blushing  Tair. 
And  brenih  of  dainty  blossoms  scents  Ihe  air, 
And  wil  and  courtesy  thdr  Grscea  lend, 
Aud  music  and  low  hughicr  sweetly  blend : 
And  ihought  of  sorrow,  time,  aside  b  Bung — 
For  wbal  are  time  and  sorrow  to  tbe  young? 

Wilbin  is  joyous  minh  anil  revel  high  : 
Witboui— strange  contrast — in  tbe  wft  blue 


I.  so  pensive,  pure,   and 


I 

I 
I 
I 


The   harvest 

Sheds  o'er  Ihe  scene  a  sweet  romantic  cborm. 

It  Is  a  night  for  moonlit  res'ehe. 
And  lovers  whispers  at  the  Irysting-lree, 
And  pensivfe  musings  among  garden  blooms  : 
Not  for  gay  revels  in  hot  fesial  rooms. 
And  so  iheyseemtD  think,  those  dancers  rare. 
As  longing  for  a  breath  of  sweet  fresh  air 
They  seek,  with  ttuttering  fans  and  cheeks 


aglow. 


Thee< 


nower'genim'd  const 

r  al  last  into  the  gardei „.__, 

Lured  by  the  lustrous  beauty  o'  the  night. 
A  charming  scene   it  makes,  that  ancient 
hall. 
Whose  gables  quaint,  aod  (willed  chimneys 

Have  bask'd.  methioks.  in  the  soft  silvery  rays 
Otall  Ihe  moonhghlE  since  tiie  Tudor  days  : 
A  charming  scene  -aRembrandtpictureraie — 
Here  massy  shade,  there  mellaw  moonshine 


the  fiagrani  garden  seems 
w  01  those  bewilching  beams  : 
charming  in  its  sheen  and  shade 
sweep  of  park  and  woodland 


And  charming, 


TraiU%iuvd,  glorified,  in  that  rare  elovr 
That  tmlhcs  to-night  tbe  tieax-en-lSe  world 

But  who  are  these  that,  sauntering  away 
From  thai  fair  laughing  company  so  gay. 
Are  walking  side  by  side,  as  lovers  do, 
Adown  yon  grand  old  moonlit  avenue, 
Benealb  whose  shade  In  merrie  days  of  old 
Has  wander'd  many  a  youthful  galloni  bold. 
And  many  a  caval^e  poss'd  to  and  fro. 
And  lovers  whisper'd  centuries  ago  P 
Who  but  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Abce  '—he. 


e  pli^oding  lore  he  yearas  M 


But  now  o'cF-brimming  wilh  gnv 
Silent  and  pensire.  'nealh  the  n 
Of  thrilling  hopes  belongs.  >ri 
Till,  marvelling  what  his  aKet'd  r 
She  glances  shyly  up  ai 
Reads  there  the  |  ' 

And  droops  her  own  ngitin  with  oitMaa'i 

And  then  his  longiK  is  loosed,  and  baiA'i'-z 


■Alice,  dear  Alice!  tnay  I  call  you  so? 
Myllfe!  my  love!    Ah.  could  you  oiiiykiiL». 
Or  could  1  telL  bow  tender  nnd  bow  tnie 
The  love  1  feel  -  must  ever  feel— for  yw ' 
Bless'd  wilh  yonrlore.  life's  palh  weteicu*  > 

with  ftowcis  — 
Whose  loi  so  bnppy  then  as  miifr.  as  0un  ' 
Wiihoul  vou.  nllsrems  dork  uaio  my  eyes, 
And  blank  and  drear —"  "I'is  thai  way  midus 


Since  Hrsi  I  saw  ^'CU  in  your  winsome  gitM. 
Since  first  I  ]ook  d  upon  your  datlinj;  facr. 
Thelhoughtofyoohasbecn  my  ^e'-  i'-''-:''!- 
Ofyou  1  musebyd>yanddn-..>»  '.. 
And  1  have  dartd  to  hope,  in  n;.' 
You  loved  me,  loo,  DeorAllci:,  u 

And  wbal  the  faint  reply  hr  ic.ir 
Oulylhcsemurmur'dwonls.  '1  Liil  ,„u.  ^.  ~ 
Only  these  simple  wonis  ! — yet.  nh.  i?ic  -lurt 
Of  bliis  djey  mean  for  him  for  ci  efmorr  \ 
He  bends  him  o'er  bis  darling,  sh^ly  LoliI 
Till  the  black  curls  ore  mingled  with  the  goul. 
And  clasping  her  In  love's  nnl  fond  cmbno; 
Rains  down  sweer  kisws  on  bet  bln^inc  <iw<> 
And  so  Ihey  wander  down  Ihe  moonUt  gitdl, 
Tbe  happy  iover  and  Ihe  darling  m^ ; 
While  10  each  other's  raptured  lhotl(Ml  Ibf 

The  man  a  hero,  and  the  girl  a  dream  ■ 

O  happy  golden  time !  O  downing  hoar  t 
Of  all  life  s  blooms  the  only  perfcd  How« '- 
Not  I  lie  great  sin  tesiuon  when  in  rapluRHroef 
He  grasps  ihe  glorious  guerdon  sougbiwloof  ^ 
Nol  Ihe  proud  laurel'd  soldier  when  he  hi*J 
The  ihtilling  ihundeis  of  a  nation's  chcen . 
Not  he  around  whose  bruws  Ihe  iieaplt*  iwiae 
The  poet  wreath  ihat  never  shall  be  nuir- 
Can  ever  know,  e'en  nl  tbeir  loflisi  bdclH- 
Such  glowing,  rsdtanf,  rapturous  deUffct 
As  levels  feel  in  that  lofl  hour  so  joar 
\S'hcn  from  each  other's  tremuloui  lips  tbif 

Each  loves  the  other — when  licr  eyes  aredia 
With  happy  tender  tears  (or  love  of  him. 
And  all  life  knows  of  puns!  deepest  bliv 
Is  teach'd  at  last,  at  lost,  in  love's  ftrsl  dwiiaf 


Past  the  Skcohd. 


TfaCH 

But,  al 

Instead  of  Ihe  glade  and  Ihe  moonlight  soft, 
A  rushUghi  dim  and  a  wrclched  loft  I 
Instead  of  the  lovers,  a  wrinkled  crone. 
And  a  girl  who  maluith  her  dying  moon. 
Sunken  the  check  was  once  so  fair. 
Dank  and  disbevell'd  the  golden  hair ; 
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Bclti^.  Inr  beller.  !uch  dealh  Tor  me 
Than  Ibe  wauiful  bunien  life  would  be, 

A  btighied  youth  and  a.  laiuled  name. 
Brnerso  tlmnloli^etomcet 
The  shrug  and  ihe  slare  of  the  icornful  Bireet; 
To  yearn  lo  Itie  friends  of  a  happier  day. 
And  see  ihem  shudder  and  lurn  away ; 
To  he  whbper'd  of,  shunn'd,  as  lost  and  bad— 
O  grannie,  I  tell  ye  'Iwould  make  me  mad  ! 
Twos  ihc  horror  of  this  Ihat  broughl  me  herr. 
That  drove  mc  forth  when  my  time  wa^  near; 


in  yout  poor  gray  hi 


Wlien  1  heard  your 


And  1  thouf^l  no  harm  when  t)ie  gayyoung  heir 
Would  laugh  at>d  gossip,  and  call  nne  foir. 
But.  ah,  when  he  fiist  began  In  speak 
Of  love.  DQd  1  IUlen*d,  vain  and  weak— 
When  he  promised  to  make  mc  his  wife  som 
And  take  me  lo  fair  iands  far  away ; 
V.'ben  he  call'd  me  his  darling,  bis  sweet,  bi 


That  his  kjve  would  darken  and  blight  mylilei 
Thai  the  peasant  girl  could  ne'er  be  wife 
To  him,  the  heir  of  a  hauchly  line 
As  high  as  the  heavens  from  me  and  mine. 

No,  no  I    t  am  wronging  liim,  wronging  him  1 
For  he  loved  me,  grannie,  he  loved  me  so, 
I  know  be  would  have  been  true  lo  me  ; 


m'dto 


le  wall  In 


I  hid  -God  help  me!  -my  shameful  brow. 
And  whisper'd  lo  Him.  "  O,  take  mc  Hdif.'" 
Vet  neser  one  bitter  word  yoii  laid, 
But  letidorly  lifted  my  weary  head, 
Andkiss'd  me.  and  wept  in  your  anguish  wild. 
And  caird  me  your  darling,  yout  poor  vrrong'd 

child  1- 
And  then— ah,  I  faint  I  -O  mv  head  '.—my 

breath  1 
Is  il  coming,  grannie?    Can  Mi'i  be  death?' 

■There,  drink  it— 'twill  do  you  gi>od,   you 
And  I'll  idler  your  pillows  a  linle-so. 


U  thrown  aside,  like  a  fad 


e  rear'd  from  a  child — for  i 


That's  t 

Didst  think  that  my  heart  was  as  bl 
As  his.  that  devil  in  human  mould  — 
TTial  villain,  the  cause  of  all  your  wo 
May  my  bitterest  curse — '  '  No,  gran 

Coriie  not  Sit  Ralph  in  an  hour  like  tiiis 


^^thes 


le  and  the  burden  m 


I  must  lift  her 

Great  Heaven 

dead! 

a  little,  poor  golden  head  I - 
•    OmydarUng!    Dead,  dead, 

Dead,  dead! 
1  have  DO  one 

ny  Amy,  my  love,  my  own  1— 
now  ;  I  am  all  alone  1 

Deal  God-lo 
God  of  Che  svT 

whom  the  wrong'd  ate  dear- 
etched,  hear,  O  hear ! 

Help  me  to  !i 
May  her  bk™ 

e  for  vengeance  dread  I 
recoil  on  Monkton's head! 

Men  call  me  fl 
If  I  had  but  a 

witch  :  O  Lord  of  Might, 
witch's  vQ*et  \tu5  loiMi^^— 

rNHght, 


BELGUAVIA-  ANNUAL 


Ay.  I'd  summon  my  love  from  her  deathbed 

here, 
\nd  chutkle  and  eIobI  o'er  hU  ghastly  fear, 
As  he  ihought  of  ihe  prophecy  grim  foretold 
By  iibyl  lips  in  ilie  days  of  old. 

ID  romt  fntt  ta  face, 


I 


For  lis  bcnnie  young  lord,  so  blithe  and  gay. 
Brings  home  his  benuliful  bride  lo-day— 
Svreel  Lady  Alice,  who  loves  him  so. 
Whom  he  woo'd  and  wedded  a  year  ago, 
Aiid  bore  her  away  wHth  a  fender  glee 
To  Ihe  bcauliful  Rhineland  over  the  sea. 
—  Heigho  I  lo  be  rich  and  young,  I  ween. 
And  to  wander  bI  will  from  scene  to  scene. 
Through  Ihe  Garden  of  Europe,  her  boast  and 

With  Iho  woman  who  loves  you  by  your  side,  — 
TowonderwUh  her  through  Ihe  fair Rhlneland, 
Mid  IhC  [ovelleiE  works  of  the  Master's  hand  ; 
The  land  of  legend  and  ton'er  and  stream. 
Where  eanh  is  an  idyl  and  life  a  dream, — 
To  look  io  her  lender  dreamy  cya. 
To  hearken  her  fragrant  fluttering  sighs, 
As  J'Oli  stand  by  ihc  classic  graveside  hoar 
or  napless  lovers  of  days  of  yore, — 
To  loiter  in  dim  cnthedmls  grand. 
Or  galleries  quaint  of  the  Fatherland, 
Where  still  on  the  breathing  canvas  glow 
The  men  and  ihc  scenes  of  long  ago. — 
To  nestle  with  her  in  some  dreamy  spot, 

Where  linger  the  simple  and  kindly  ways, 
And  the  leisurely  life  of  Ihe  cddworld  days, — 
Then  10  saunter  away  to  the  South  so  fair, 
Where  ever  the  roses  scent  the  air, 


Ah,  bonnle  Indeed  is  the  bride  (o-day, 
And  her  smile  is  sweel  and  her  bean  d  pr. 

AsshethitlkswithaflusirdandlteoiuloujH-. . 
'  How  good  he  must  be  to  be  loved  like  the  ' 


The  feast  is  over,  the  friends ; 

And  Ralph  and  his  Alice  are  left  alofK 

And  gay  Is  his  voice  and  tender  hto 

As  he  turns  to  his  beautiful  wile,  ai 

■  Welcome,  fair  Lady  of  MonkKm 

You  have  seen  but  a  p:irt.  let  me  show  jdh 


With  the bonniei 
Were  lo  taste  of 
In  this  weariful 


It  few 


nknoK 


Yel  such  was  their  honeymoon  life,  dies 
And  such  were  Ihc  scenes  they've  wa 

through ; 

idcr  and  fair,  they  seem 


A  garden  was  made  for '  Love's  Youn 
And  now  he  has  brought  his  diirling  here. 
To  his  old  ancciiral  home  so  dear  : 
Tlie  home  shall  be  hers  for  nXTrmon: 
tn  the  love-lit  future  thai  lies  before. 
And  the  bells  ring  out  on  the  sunny  air. 
And  arches  and  banners  and  Ihronra  are  thei 
And  echoes  the  glad  shout  far  and  wide. 
'I«i.g  live  Sir  Ralph  and  his  boniiie  young 


Ah.  pleasant,  I  not,  is  her  htughtn  blight, 
And  bur  Joy  and  wonder  and  rapt  delichi, 
As,  his  aim  around  her,  they  mcnily  ream 


Till Ihey come  to  (hePicluTeRooin,  wfadrl- 
The  faces  of  Monktons  of  long  ago 
Seem  to  look  dow-n  with  a  counly  grace 
On  die  fair  young  bride  of  the  1^  ofihev 


IO  may  Ihis  grim  old  MonkUMfl 
^iiu  vv  iiat  was  she  cali'd,  Ihis  isij  ft 
With  the  lustrous  eyes  and  die  n  "  ' 
'And  whttI-OmyGod!-0hui  .  . 
O,  who  can  this  Itorribte  woman  be  J 
And  why  has  her  face  such  a  l 
And  why  dues  she  gibber  and  point  «tM 
Ah,  why.  Indeed?  for  thereby  ihed) 
A  sight  might  curdle  the  Uood  with  » 
Is  a  haggard  old  woman.  wilob-Ukek  . 
Her  eyes  abliue  with  a  fiendish  En. 

'  Ho.  bo  I  did  I  frighten  you.  lady  iatl'-m 

'Twould  seem  thai  I'm  hard^  welcome  hff' 
And^ffM  /  have  you  quite  forgot  ibe  past  - 
Ah,  we  meet,  Kal]*  ^lonkton.  at  lasl-ai  I.: 
'  Have  you  quite  forgot,  in  the  passion  t=<l 

pride 
Of  your  love  for  your  fine  new 
The  girl— was  once  so  gentle  and  thr^H 
You  fied  to,  and  ruin'd,  and  left  to  iDalfl 


She  was 
And  nou 


She  liad  known. 
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he  who  has  taken  my  dead  love's  place 
and  fade  before  your  face  ! 
.  in  her  first  fond  mother's  thrill 
!  die  with  her  babe — ' 

•  Vou  wretch,  be  still ! 
3t  her  idle  words  a  jot ; 
to  you,  Alice,  I  know  her  not ! 
le  wretch  whose  reason  is  overthrown. 
ig  lunatic  hag.  begone  !' 

juch  me  not,  or  'twere  worse  for  thee  ; 
life  here  should  part  us  soon,  dost  see  ? 
nd  murderer,  false  as  hell, 
e  that  you  know  me  all  too  well ! 

U  me  a  witch.    O  Lord  of  Might, 
5  a  witch's  power  this  night  I 
;  to  bring  my  dead  love  dear 
face  with  her  murderer  here  ! 

■r,  O  God,  to  his  guilty  view  ; 
may  the  sibyl's  words  prove  true  : 
%  benb  anb  tbe  Itbtng  tome  fBccio  face, 

le  to  t^e  bst  o!  |Uonhton'8  race !"  ' 

1  may  he  shrink  and  tremble  now, 
sweat-drops  stand  on  his  pallid  brow, 
eyes  be  fix'd  in  a  ghastly  stare  ; 

nerciful  Jesu,  there,  O  there  !  — 

here  rises  the  injured  shade, 

»ty  wraith,  of  a  girl  betray'd, 

T  babe  in  her  shadowy  arms  and  cold, 

:  look  in  her  eyes  he  knows  of  old  ! 

le  !    Was  it  only  a  fancy  dread  ? 
igeful  wraith  from  the  ghostly  dead  ? 
can  but  gasp  and  shiver,  and  feel 
Tible  sight  was  too  real,  too  real ! 

dice  has  flung  herself  on  his  breast, 
r  head  to  his  bosom  is  wildly  press'd  ; 
feels  him  gasp  and  shudder  and  start, 
Qts  in  his  guilty  arms,  dear  heart. 

help,  without  there  !'  he  hoarsely  cries; 
water,  quick,  or  my  lady  dies, 
swoon 'd,  dear  love,  for  terror  and  fear 
foul-mouth'd  lunatic  beldame  here ! 

the  wretch  ?    Can  none  of  you  say  ? 
•ire  her,  some  one,  and  drag  her  away, 
r  horrible  tongue  ere  my  lady  revives, 
jag  her, — choke,— strangle  her;  quick, 
or  your  lives  !* 

y  shrink  before  her,  unnened,  afraid, 
gaunt  hand  clutches  a  gleaming  blade; 
;  cries,  in  a  voice  half-snarl,  half-hiss, 
> !  who  touches  mc  tastes  of  this  ! 

,  Ralph  Monkton,  dost  tremble  and 
(uail 

iir  varlets  should  hear  the  ' '  beldame's" 
ale? 

tch,  they  shall  know  you  ere  we  part, 
liar,  profligate,  villain,  thou  art.' 

inding  before  them,  gaunt  and  grim, 
ler  skinny  forefinger  points  at  him, 
s  her  weariful  tale,  I  ween, 
srrible  snarls  and  oaths  between. 

irns  with  a  parting  curse  to  the  door, 
ife  in  her  hand,  and  is  seen  no  more; 
Kt  mom  an  old  worn  woman,  'tis  said, 
und  by  a  nameless  graveside,  dead. 


III. 

Sweet  Lady  Alice,  poor  blighted  flower, 
She  faded  and  paled  from  that  weary  hour  ; 
Faded  and  paled  like  the  beautiful  hue 
Of  a  blossom  shut  from  the  sun  and  the  dew. 

Never  one  angry  word  she  said. 
But  sigh'd  and  shiver'd  and  hung  her  head  ; 
And  her  weariful  eyes,  so  bright  before, 
Wrung  her  lord's  heart  to  the  bitter  core. 

Faded  and  dim  was  her  love-dream's  glow. 
Fallen  the  idol  she'd  worshipped  so; 
And  ever  there  grew  in  her  aching  breast 
A  weariful  longing  for  rest,  for  rest. 

One  soft  May  morning  her  babe  was  born  ; 
The  evening  saw  her  childless  and  lorn. 
And,  ah,  ere  the  weary  night  was  past. 
She  had  found  her  baby  again  at  last ! 

O,  cruel  to  see  Sir  Ralph's  despair 
As  he  bent  o'er  his  dear  dead  darling  there. 
And  call'd  her.  and  kiss'd  in  anguish  sore 
The  lips  that  shall  answer  him  nevermore  ! 

Darkly  he  thought  in  his  shame  and  ruth 
Of  the  bitter  sin  of  his  reckless  youth  : 
Ah,  true  as  of  old  His  words  who  saith 
To  us  all,  '  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  !* 

Never. he  smiled  from  that  weary  day. 

And  his  form  grew  bent  and  his  hair  tum'd 

gray  ; 
And  his  own  retainers  would  shrink  and  cower 
From  '  Black  Sir  Ralph'  in  his  lonely  tower. 

For  'twas  whisper'd  that  oft  in  his  chambe*^ 

drear, 
When  none  other  of  mortal  mould  was  near. 
His  voice  would  l>e  raised  in  terror  and  pain. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  man  who  pleads  in  vain 

With  some  ghostly  visitor,  weird  and  dread. 
Come  back  from  the  grisly  home  o'  the  dead, 
To  torture  and  haunt  him  everywhere, 
Till  the  horror  is  greater  than  he  can  bear. 

Often  he'd  linger  as  twilight  fell 
By  the  grave  of  the  wife  he  had  loved  so  well ; 
And  sigh  and  murmur  her  name,  as  though 
She  could  hear  in  '  her  coflind  calm'  below. 

And  they  found  him  one  autumn   morning 

bright, 
When  the  moon  had  been  bonnie  overnight. 
Dead  in  his  chair  by  the  window,  in  view 
Of  a  dreamy  old  lime-tree  avenue. 

His  grizzled  head  was  droop'd  on  his  breast, 
And  still  in  his  dead  cold  clasp  he  press  d 
The  miniature,  precious  beyond  all  cost, 
Of  the  dear  dead  wife  he  had  loved  and  lost. 

So  perish 'd  he.  childless,  kinless,  lorn ; 

And  men  thought  of  the  sibyl's  words  that 

mom  : 
'?^btn  ibt  brnb  nnb  tbe  Itbtng  come  fnceiofnet, 
C^en  boe  to  t^e  last  of  Hlonhton's  race !' 

EDWIN  CQlA.i:iL« 


The  Etitisli  playwright  has  one  great 
ndvaolage  over  ua  etorj-tellers.  In 
B.  fen  lines  tie  can  give  time,  place, 
and  an  introduclion  to  his  dramalis 
ptTEOiKF,  EuSicieut  to  indicate  what 
may  be  expected  from  them  in  the 
coarse  of  tlio  piece.  Now  the  British 
playwright  is  not  a  bad  eort  of  fel- 
low upon  the  whole— a  free-aod-easj 
gentleman,  upon  whoee  conscience 
the  laws  of  memn  and  tuum  (as  ap- 
plied to  literary  property)  eit  easily. 
He  owes  me  something,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  apologise  for  making 
reprisals,  and  borrow  his  easy  way 
of  beginning.  This,  if  you  please,  ia 
the  bill  of  the  play,  bo  far  ag  it  re- 
lates to  the  opening  scene : 


Time,  after  diitiier.     Pcru'd,  1874. 

Fernnu  n-prveMfd. 

The  Han.  Pesct  Rtkqold,  olherwUe 

'  tha  Bird,' 
Mr.     Thomas     FiTzvf  alteb  -  Smith, 

otlierHise  '  Marquif.' 
Cnptain  AaHLEioB,  V.C,  R.A, 

The  Honourable  Percy  liyngold 
was  familiflflj  known  as  '  tlie  Bird,' 
on  account  of  a  fancied  reHeniblance 
which  he  bore  to  a  favourite  species 
of  songster;  and,  indeed,  if  a  canary 
of  good  family  conld  part  hia  frontal 
plumage  in  tlie  centre,  slightly  sup- 
press his  beak,  aud  grow  a  small 
moustache  of  a  mealy  character,  he 
might  retaliate,  and  call  himself '  the 
Iloiiouralilt,'  after  litaster  Percy. 
Nor  was  the  resemblance  merely  on 
the  surface.  The  gentleman  had 
chirpy,  bird-like  ways,  and  a  very 
sweet  voice.  Canaries,  I  am  given 
to  uuJerstami,  are  gifted  wltb  a.  i^u^- 


ply  of  brains  out  of  all  proporticnto 
their  tize;  therefore  yon  are  not  li> 
conclude  that  the  Honourable  PeK^ 
was  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  tone 
young  aristocrats  of  'mealy'  oom- 
plexion  have  been  known  to  be.  On 
the  contrary,  any  one  from  tlw 
country,  or  elsewhere,  who  ondcrtcok 
to  'get  over'  'the  Bird'  would  have 
to  rise  at  a  very  early  boor  indeed. 
]Mr.  Filz waiter- Smith  (chrittteiied 
Tom)  was  the  only  son  of  his  father 
— the  great  grease  man,  who  had 
not  only  lobncated  the  wheels  of  all 
the  railway  trains,  but  those  of  For- 
tune's chariot  as  well.  He  died, 
very  rich,  about  three  years  ago;  and 
as  liis  name  was  Walter,  and  plain 
Smith  would  not  do  for  his  heir,  that 
golden  youth  became  Fitzwaller, 
with  a  hyphen,  and  banished  the 
vulgar  Tliomas  from  his  card-plate 
for  ever.  ITie  immense  delight 
which  he  evineeJ  one  day  at  being 
mistaken  for  a  celebrated  marqait 
gained  him  that  title  as  a  nickDaou. 
He  liked  it.  Waiters  and  cabinsi 
who  beard  him  thus  addrened 
would  take  it  in  earnest  sometjnus, 
and  call  him  '  my  lord ;'  which  was 
jtleasanL  His  weakness  was  vanity, 
and  his  favourite  pastime  the  I 
tieal  joke.  Loonging  about 
grease-works  iu  his  unemaa  ' 
days,  with  hia  pockets  full  of; 
and  safe  under  the  icgis  of  tlie  , 
emor,  this  sort  of  wit  brought 
glory.  Even  its  victims  laughed. 
slapped  him  on  the  back — droll 
that  he  was! — and  swallowed  lu5  in- 
sohince  and  his  champagne  with  cgoal 
relish.  They  had  their  reward.  As 
soon  as  good  old  Smith  was 
grave,   and    the   works    sold, 
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were  cat  to  a  man ;  but  the  new  set 
into  which  Smith's  heir  managed  to 
wriggle  did  not  take  his  jokes  half 
80  welL  There  was  a  story  about  a 
horsewhip  and  some  black  balls, 
which  was  good-naturedly  hushed 
up,  as  its  hero  showed  signs  of  im- 
proyement  He  had  his  good  points, 
or  we  should  not  find  him  in  his 
present  company. 

The  last  of  our  trio,  Charles  Ash- 
leigh,  had  no  nickname  in  particular. 
His  was  one  of  those  happy  careless 
natures  which  do  not  throw  out  any 
peculiarity  whereon  to  hang  one.  In 
the  regiment  he  was '  Charley.'  With 
a  few  men  he  was  'old  Charley,'  and 
they  knew  what  a  true  friend  was. 
No  woman  had  cycr  called  him  Mear 
Charley,'  and  repented  it.  If  any 
one,  not  haying  the  sense  to  see  what 
imderlaid  his  careless  demeanour,  se- 
lected him  as  a  person  with  whom  it 
would  be  safe  to  take  a  liberty,  that 
one  would  find  that  he  had  made  a 
most  unfortunate  mistake.  In  this 
respect  he  was  something  like  his 
fayourite  setter  Lady,  who  dis- 
dained to  notice  the  yapping  of  small 
dogs,  but  was  death  on  a  real  afirout. 

'Who's  for  the  ball  to-night]' 
aaid  the  Bird,  throwing  himself  (as 
the  smallest  man  always  will)  into 
the  largest  easy-chair,  and  lighting 
a  cigar.    *  You,  of  course,  Marquis.' 

*  The  tone  of  your  inquiry  seems 
to  suggest  that  I'm  a  doubtful 
starter,'  obseryed  Ashleigh,  when  the 
person  immediately  addressed  had 
nodded  assent. 

The  Hon.  Percy  looked  round 
with  an  expression  as  though  he  were 
going  to  chirrup  *  tweet,'  but  replied  : 

'  In  making  one's  calculations  it 
is  well  to  reject  at  the  outset  those 
which  prove  themselves.  The  vo- 
racity of  the  ^larquis's  appetite  for 
balls  in  general  is  too  well  known  to 
allow  of  any  doubt  as  to  his  going. 
He  would  swim  oyer  the  lake,  with 
his  clothes  done  up  in  a  waterproof 
sheet  on  his  back,  and  dress  upon  a 


tombstone  on  the  other  side,  sooner 
than  not  go  to  this  one ;  wouldn't 
you?' 

'I  mean  to  go — that's  enough,' 
said  the  Marquis,  rather  gruffly. 

*  Of  course.  You  will  go  anyhow, 
but  circumstances  might  arise  to  pre- 
vent one  or  other  of  us  from  haying 
the  pleasure  of  your  company.' 

*  How  so  ?  Is  Ashleigh  really 
undecided  V 

He  spoke  quickly,  and  with  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 

*  Not  in  the  least,'  Ashleigh  re- 
plied. *  I  shall  certainly  go.'  Their 
looks  met,  as  though  they  crossed 
swords  and  said,  *  On  guard  1' 

Dove  la  donna  ?  When  one  gen- 
tleman brightens  up  with  pleasure  at 
the  mere  probability  of  another  gen- 
tleman's staying  at  home,  be  sure 
that  there  is  some  lady  who  is  not 
going  to  do  so.  Where  is  shel  She 
is  up-stairs,  dressing  for  the  ball — 
miles  away  from  our  shooting-box — 
and  you  really  cannot  see  her.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask  where 
she  was  at  two  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. She  was  on  the  moor,  taking 
the  luncheon  to  a  party  of  grouse- 
shooters,  with  her  soft  brown  hair 
breeze-tossed  into  a  tangle  about  a 
face  as  healthy  as  the  wild  heather, 
and  as  sweet.  She  will  be  out  to- 
night, '  in  sheen  of  satin  and  glim- 
mer of  pearls' — the  belle  of  the 
county,  the  queen  of  the  ball.  She 
looks  with  a  sigh  at  a  torn  serge 
dress  and  a  pair  of  muddy  but  be- 
wildering little  boots,  and  wonders 
if  she  will  ever  again  be  as  happy  as 
when  she  wore  them  last.  Right  in 
the  centre  of  her  dressing-table  is  a 
ruby  glass  vase,  with  a  sprig  of 
heather  in  it.  The  exquisite  bouquet 
which  she  is  to  carry  to  the  ball 
wastes  its  fragrance  out  of  sight. 

Down- stairs  in  the  dining-room  is 
a  portly  gentleman,  who  was  also  at 
that  shooters'  luncheon,  and  whose 
last  thoughts  before  he  lapsed  into 
his  forty  winks  preparatory  to  dress- 
ing ran :   *  Well,  I  can't  expect  to 
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keep  her  nitb  roe  alwftjB.  TLc  young 
man  is  ricli  and  steadj.  Lord,  Lord, 
how  time  ilies  1' 

What  yotiDg  man  itbb  rich  and 
steady?  Captain  Aehleigli  was  steady, 
bnt  not  rich.  '  The  Bird'  was  pretty 
well  provided  wili  worldly  pelf,  but 
sadly  deficient  in  ateadineee.  It  must 
have  been  Mr.  Fitz waiter- Smith  who 
was  mnning  in  the  old  gentleman's 
head  as  lie  dozed  off  before  the  fire, 
if  he  was  thinking  of  any  one  he  had 
Been  lately,  for  he  had  no  near 
neighbours,  and  our  triumTirate  at 
tlie  shooting-box  were  the  only  young 
men  about.  Aa  Mr.  Balfoure  of  the 
Ridge  was  their  only  neighbour, 
and  a  very  hospitable  one,  they  made 
the  most  of  him,  and  their  welcome 
was  as  good  as  new.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  in  which  some  of  them  did 
not  visit  the  Eidge.  They  had  a 
standing  invitation  to  drop  in  of  an 
evening,  and  somehow  or  other  the 
birds  tcould  get  round  that  way  about 
five  o'clock,  when  Miss  Balfoure's 
afternoon  tea  was  ready.  In  the 
evenings  she  eang  duets  with  the 
Bird,  played  bf^Kique  with  Mr. 
Fitz iralter- Smith,  and  talked  art  and 
travel  with  Captain  Ashleigh.  They 
Hang  and  played  and  talked  very 
well  respectively;  but  the  gunner 
had  the  best  of  it.  He  had  seen  a 
great  deal — seen  it  well ;  absorbed 
what  was  grand  and  beautiful  about 
him  unto  himself,  and  gave  out  part 
of  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty  in 
description  to  a  hearer  who  could 
toach  Uhe  spring  which  threw  off  his 

He  was  also  able  to  interest  Hiss 
Balfoure  in  what  his  rival  considered 
'  all  sorts  of  trash' — rare  mosses  and 
ferns,  quaint  constmctions  of  bird  or 
insect  architect,  strange  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  with  which  her 
mountain  home  abounded.  This  led 
to  many  a  confidential  ramble  in 
what  was  truly  their  happy  hunting- 
ground  ;  and  on  the  day  of  that 
luncheon  before  mentioned,  when  a 
Splendid  lot  of  birds — thiee  ot  four 
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coveys  packed — went  away 
the  thickest  cover,  Captain  Ash] 
wonld  persist  in  going  back 
after  a  miserable  brace, " 
other  direction ;  and  be 
them  up  after  all.  He  only  mi 
down  ft  basket-carriage  di ' 
fair  girl  in  a  biue-serge  dresB, 
pulled  up  her  ponies,  and  exch  ' 
'  Why,  Captain  Ashleigh  I'  as 
he  were  the  last  person  she  e: . 
to  see.  Was  it  because  slie  got  tired 
of  bis  society  daring  the  ramUe 
which  followed,  or  because  she 
vexed  with  him  for  being  an 
sory  to  the  muddying  of  those 
boots  and  the  tearing  of  that 
that  she  ohuost  ignored  his  prest 
at  luncheon,  and  was  bo  amiable  to 
Mr.  Fit z waiter-Smith  aa  to  raise  the 
idea  in  her  father's  mind  that  he  ww 
the  coming  man  and  son-in-law?  Of' 
was  she  a  llirt?    She  was  no  flirt. 

Having  thus  answered  the  qi 
tion  which  shunted  this  story 
its  opening  scene,  we'll  return,  pli 
to  the  shooting-hox. 

'  I  sap[)ose  we  shall  all  go, 
the  ^larquis. 

'  If  it  continne  fine,'  the  Bird 
plied ;     '  but    the    constrodion 
wheels,    dignified  by  the   name 
the  brongham,  which  has  been  8 
for  o«'  conveyance  only  holds  twoj 
and  there  is  a  young  man  with  v ' 
I  am  intimate,  and  in  whose 
sonal  comfort  I  take  the  deepest 
terest,   who  absolutely  declines  to 
drive  twelve  miles  in  an  open  dog- 
cart, should  this  delightful  dimiM 
indulge  in  one  of  its  favourite     '  "" 

'  We   can   toss    up  for  the 
cart,'  said  Ashleigh, 

'I  will  not  place  my  life 
the  hazard  of— of  heads  and 
If  it  remain 
brougham.  If  it  mista — wl 
means  rain  by  the  bucketful 
stay.     Behold,  I  have  spoken  1" 

'  Yon  are  a  spoilt   child,  Bii 
your  tender  plumage  shall  Dot 
ni  take  the  dog-cart,  anyhow, 
Ashleigh.    '  Well,  what '   '  " 
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This  to  his  senrant,  who  entered 
with  a  small  bat  heavy  parcel. 

^  One  of  the  gillies  brought  it 
from  the  station,  sir,  this  morning, 
and  forgot  to  tell  me.  It  is  not  m j 
fault,  sir.' 

'  All  right.     Pat  it  down.' 

'What  is  itr  asked  the  Bird, 
when  the  valet  had  gone. 

*  Only  Lady's  new  collar.' 

*  Let's  have  a  look.' 

'  Inquisitiveness,  thy  name  is 
Percy  Ryngold.     There  !' 

Ashleigh  tossed  him  the  package, 
ont  of  wUch  came  a  carb-chain  col- 
lar, light,  bat  strong,  with  ^  Lady, 
the  property  of  Captain  Ashleigh, 
B.A.,'  engraved  on  the  plate. 

'  I  don't  like  those  things,'  said  the 
Marqais;  *  they  rust  I  prefer  straps.' 

'  Dog-stealers  can  take  off  straps,' 
observed  Ashleigh,  in  reply. 

'  So  they  can  that,  with  a  key.' 

*  With  the  key,  which  they  won't 
get     The  lock  is  a  patent  one.' 

'  Isn't  it  too  small  for  Lady  V 
asked  the  Bird. 

'  I  think  not,'  replied  her  master. 

*  Why,  it  wouldn't  go  round  my 
neck,'  said  the  Marquis. 

'  Is  that  any  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  fit  Lady  ]' 

'Bet  you  a  sovereign  it  don't 
measure  fifteen  inches.' 

'  Done  I' 

*  Who's  got  a  measure  V 

'  We  don't  want  one,'  Ashleigh 
replied,  taking  off  his  shirt-collar. 
'  See !  this  is  marked  fifteen  and  a 
half.  If  I  can  get  the  chain  on,  it 
must  measure  as  much.  Will  that 
satisfy  you  V 

*  Perfectly.' 

'There,  then!'  He  threw  the 
collar  round  his  throat,  and  fastened 
it  with  a  sharp  click, 

Mr.  Fitzwalter-Smith  tossed  the 
lost  coin  on  the  table,  and  left  the 
room,  growling  something  which 
was  not  audible. 

'  How  these  rich  fellows  hate  to 
lose!'  said  the  Captain,  pocketing 
his  sovereign. 


'They  do,  old  man,'  said  the 
Bird,  very  markedly.  'They  hate 
to  lose,  but  mostly  they  don't  lose.' 

'  That's  true,'  sighed  Ashleigh. 

'  Charley,  you  haven't  told  me 
anything,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
pump  you.  But  don't  you  think 
it's  time  to  go  in  and  win  V 

*  Good  boy  !'  said  the  other,  with 
one  of  his  bright  smiles,  as  he 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  table, 
and  pressed  Percy's.  '  Only  sup- 
pose I  go  in,  and  do  not  win?' 

*  Well,  you  know  yoiir  own  run- 
ning best.  Look  out,  though,  for 
the  other  horse  is  putting  on  a  big 
spurt.  For  these  stakes  weight 
tells,  and  he  carries  twelve  thousand 
a  year.' 

'  And  I  six  hundred,  pay  and  all ! 
It's  heavy  odds,  Percy.' 

'  Grease  against  blood  !  I'll 
back  the  red,  Charley;  that  is,  if 
the  girl — ' 

'  Don't ;  please  don't.  Leave  her 
out  of  this  part  of  the  talk.  It's 
awful  to  think  that  she  could  be 
bought  for  money.' 

'  What  about  her  being  won  by 
something  else,  whilst  you  stand  by 
shilly-shallying  V 

*  They'll  say  I  want  her  fortune.' 

*  Let  them,  so  that  you  get  her.' 
'  I  must  think  about  it.' 

'  He  has  made  up  his  mind.  Did 
you  notice  how  he  brightened  up 
when  he  thought  you  were  not  going 
to  the  ball  V 

'  Not  L' 

*  If  he  does  not  propose  to-night, 
call  me  a  duffer,'  said  the  Bird. 

'Look  here,  Percy,*  cried  Ash- 
leigh ;  'I'm  not  a  conceited  man,  but, 
hang  it,  if  I  could  feel  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  who  spoke  first,  much 
as  I — well,  your  horsey  talk  is  catch- 
ing; I  shouldn't  care  to  win  by  a 
neck.     I  want  to  distance  the  field.' 

'  Fond  youth,'  said  the  Bird,  re- 
lapsing into  his  usual  chaffy  man- 
ner, *  in  these  practical  days  young 
ladies  are  provided,  amongst  other 
useful  objects,  with  papas^  who^  for 
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tiie  most  port,  entertain  DDromantic 
views  with  regard  to  matrimonial 
contracts,  and  have  Tteqaent  opportu- 
nities of  impressing  them  npon  their 
daughters'  minds.  Those  charmers 
hare  also  been  knosni  to  possess  a 
feeling  called  pique,  which  has  led 
them  to  smile  npon  Mr.  Wrongmsn 
when  Mr-  Rightboy  does  not  cut 
Id  when  he  ought.  Don't  you  give 
papa  time  to  tali,  and  don't  you 
give  papa's  daughter  caiue  to  doubt. 
Go  in  and  win,  if  you  can — never 
mind  ubonl  by  how  much.  Whi, 
and  the  moment  your  number's  up, 
the  second  horae  is  under  the  daisies 
— the  bcButifnl,  beautiful  daisies  !' 

This  conversation  proved  so  in- 
teresling  that  Ashleigh  forgot  all 
about  the  dog-  collar,  which  remmned 
fimily  tlatiped  by  its  patent  lock 
around  his  neck.  They  had  a  tittle 
more  talk,  and  then  went  up  to  dress. 


after  they  bnd  retired. 

'  Well  f 

'  You  are  not  larking,  are  you  f 

'  I  am  wrestling  with  a  recalci- 
trant slnd  at  present.' 

'  But  you've  got  the  key.' 

■  What  key  V 

'  Why,  the  key  of  Ihis  confonndeJ 

'  No,  I  haven't.' 

'There  were  two  in  the  parcel 
when  yon  opened  it.' 

'  Well,  I  left  them  on  the  Uble.' 

'  I  can't  find  either.' 

'  Ask  the  Marquis.' 

'  He's  gone.' 

'  Gone  r 

'  Yes,  dressed  and  started  with- 
oat  a  word.  Took  the  dog-cart, 
too,  when  we  settled  that  I  should 
have  it' 

'  Cool  ]  Hold  on,  and  I'll  come 
Mid  help  you  look  for  the  keys. 
They're  on  the  floor,  or  under  the 
rug,  or  somewhere,'  cried  the  Bird. 

They  were  not  on  the  tloor,  or 
mufer  the  rog,  or  knywWe.    That 


famous  search  for  the  loftt  ring  ot 
the  '  Cardinal  Lord  Archbiahop  of 
Rheims'  was  a  brief  and  superGoal 
inquest  in  comparison  to  that  in 
wluch  those  keys  were  somght,  and 
sought  in  vain.  There  was  no  con- 
ceivable lurking-place  that  was  not 
examined,  turned  out,  and  felt  over. 
At  last  Uie  truth  flashed  on  ibsm 
both  at  once.  It  was  a  practiol 
joke  of  the  Marquis !  It  was  a 
trick  to  keep  his  rival  away  from 
the  ball ! 

What  was  to  be  done  t  File  the 
chain  }  There  was  not  a  file  in  the 
house.  Break  it  I  It  was  made  ot 
the  toughest  steel.  Press  it  down 
and  button  his  shirt  over  itl 
Couldn't  be  done.  Push  it  ap  high 
on  the  neck,  and  wear  it  sol  'Bj 
Jove,'  cried  the  Bird,  '  do  it,  and 
turn  the  laugh  on  him.' 

But  his  friend  shook  liis  head. 
'  People  don't  always  laugh  with 
the  right  side,'  he  siud  ;  '  and  I  mutt 
not  risk  their  laughing  on  the  wioi^. 
No,  Percy ;  I  must  stay  behind, 
but—' 

He  ground  his  teeth,  and  a  look 
came  into  his  eyes  which  boded  no 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Fitz  waiter-Smith 
out  of  their  next  interview, 

'  I    have    it  1'     shouted    Pc 
'  Quick,    old   man ;    drtss   all 
your  linen  collar  and  tie,  and 
them  along  with  you,' 

'  "Where  J' 

'  Never  mind.  There's  tiot  k 
mcnt  to  lose.  Do  as  I  tell  yon, 
trust  to  me. ' 

'  We're    going    to    the    Ridge,' 
Le   explained,    when    they   elarted. 
'  Old  Balfoure's  got  a  tiiming-Uthe 
and  all  sorts  of  tools.      He's  no  end 
of  a   mechanic.     If   we    can   onl; 
cateh  him,  he'll  have  that  tiling  uS 
in    a  brace   of  shakos.     Drire 
William.     Drive,  "  as  Uie  wolvM; 
Apcnnine    were    bowling 
track."  ' 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  T  eaid 
man,  pulling  up. 
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'  0,  bother  !    Don't  stop  to  ask 
qoestions.     Dri7e  like  blazes !' 
This  was  understood. 

They  just  did  catdi  Mr.  Balfoure, 
and  no  more.  As  thej  tnmed  in 
one  gate  of  the  Ridge  his  carri- 
age lamps  fianhed  oat  of  the  other  ; 
bat  he  was  brought  to  b j  a  shont 
from  the  Bird.  Would  he  come 
back  to  the  hoase,  as  a  great  fayonr, 
for  two  minutes  ? 

*I8  anything  wrong]*  inquired 
Fanny  eagerly,  and  taming  very 
pale. 

'  0  dear  no,  nothing ;  only  a  little 
service  Captain  Ashleigh  requires.' 

'  O,  is  he  hurt  V 

'  Not  in  the  least.' 

This  was  said  through  the  carri- 
age-window, as  Percy  followed  it 
back  to  the  porch ;  *  old*  Balfoure*B 
reply  to  the  first  question  having 
rbeen — Why,  of  coarse  he  would. 

Now,  when  a  young  lady  is  thus 
imceremoniously  stopped  on  her  way 
to  a  ball,  she  may  be  excused  if  she 
evince  some  cariosity  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  detention.  When  she  beholds 
that  cause  discussed  in  mysterious 
whispers  between  her  father  and  a 
gentleman  in  whom  she  takes  a 
lirely  interest,  such  curiosity  is  not 
diminished ;  and  when,  with  a  vague 
fear  that  something  dreadful  has 
happened,  she  follows  those  conspi- 
rators to  her  parent's  tool-room,  and 
discovers  him  busy  with  two  pairs 
of  most  formidable-looking  pincers 
upon  tbat  gentleman's  throat,  it 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  she 
is  entitled  to  some  sort  of  an  ex- 
planation. 

*  Put  it  on  in  fun,  and  can't  get 
it  off,'  said  Balfoure,  in  answer  to 
her  look  of  wonder  and  appeal. 
*  Mind  your  dress,  my  love,  against 
the  lathe—  it's  oily.' 

*  That  fellow  Smith  stole  the  key 
to  keep  him  away  from  the  ball,' 
whispered  Percy,  as  she  turned  to 
guard  her  train. 

The    two    big    pairs  of  pincers 


were  not  to  be  denied.  The  rings 
which  held  the  chain  to  the  name- 
plate  were  what  I  believe  are  called 
'jump'  rings,  and  opened  at  the 
well-applied  force  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  without  causing  the 
wearer  any  pain.  But  those  useful 
implements  were  greasy — as  well- 
kept  tools  should  be — and  Mr.  Bal- 
foure had  to  run  away  and  wash  his 
hands,  leaving  word  with  Fanny  to 
ring  and  have  Captain  Ashleigh 
shown  to  a  room  where  he  ^ould 
complete  his  toilette.  Percy  (who 
knew  his  business)  ran  away  too, 
and  then  there  was  some  delay 
about  ringing  that  bell. 

*Did  it  hurt  much?'  Fanny 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

'  Not  at  all ;  your  father  was  so 
very  careful.* 

^  Dear  papa !  lie  looked  so  like 
a  dentist  with  those  pincer  things.' 

Then  they  had  a  quiet  little 
laugh. 

*  I  hope  you  and  ^Ir.  Fitzwalter- 
Smith  will  not  quarrel  about  this — 
won't  quarrel  dreadfully,  I  mean,' 
Fanny  went  on,  fidgeting  with  the 
dog-collar  as  she  spoke. 

*  There  is  no  duelling  nowadays, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Miss  Bal- 
foure,' Ashleigh  replied  a  little  dry- 
ly. *  If  there  were,  I  fancy  there 
would  be  fewer  practical  jokes 
played.  You  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension about  Mr.  Fitz waiter-Smith.' 

*  I  wasn't  thinking  of  him,'  she 
mused,  half-to  herself,  but  he  caught 
the  words. 

The  smallest  spark  will  explode 
the  biggest  powder-magazine.  A 
very  little  look,  a  slight  change  in 
the  tone  of  a  voice,  the  turn  of  a 
head,  a  sigh,  will  also  caase  a 
mighty  convulfion  when  two  young 
people,  brimful  of  love  for  each 
other,  stand  up  vis-a-vis  at  a  work- 
bench, and  are  both  busy  with  a 
chain  which  only  measures  fifteen 
and  a  half  inches. 

She  had  let  out  her  secret,  and 
she  knew  he  knew  it     When  she 
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raised  lier  eyes  again  it  w 


'  ilaj  I  hare  tliia )'  8bo  asked, 
tixicliiog  the  collar. 

'  What  will  you  say  for  it  1' 

'  tiumething  pretty,  of  course.' 

'  Go  on.' 

'  Please.' 

'  Please,  what  T 

■  Please  gi^e  me  tlte  collar.' 

'  Please,  who )' 

se,  Captain  Ashleigli.' 

*  0,  that  won't  do  at  all.' 

'  Well,  please,  d-dear  Ca{itaiD 
Ashleigh,'  she  said,  with  a  little 
gAsp  over  the  '  dear.' 

'  Better,  but  not  up  to  the  mark 

;ti: 

'  What  must  I  saj  I     Teach  me.' 

'  Say  "  please,  dear  Charley."  ' 

ae,  dear  Charley.' 
So  she  got  it, 

'  My  dear  Fanny,'  cried  her  father, 
as  he  bustled  back  into  the  Eanctum, 
'  liow  yery  inconsiderate  of  yon  not 
tt  send  Captain  Ashleigh  to  a  room, 
as  I  told  you.  Pray  excuse  her. 
I'hese  girls  think  of  nothing  but 
their  balls.  I'm  afraid  you'U  be 
very  late.  You  won't  gpt  any  part- 
ners if  you  don't  make  haste.' 

'  Thank  yon,  air,'  he  replied ;  '  I 
shall  do.  I'm  rather  deeply  en- 
gaged already.' 

Then  the  process  of  packing  the 
carriage  was  repeated.  Mr.  Bol- 
[uare  entered,  and  made  himself  as 
tiiiall  as  possible  in  the  farthest 
corner,  so  as  to  give  room  fur  his 
danghtcr.  First,  there  appeared 
two  white  spangles  on  the  steps — 
those  were  her  feet.  Next  came  a 
rnsli  of  perfume,  pearls,  and  curia — 
that  was  her  head.  Lastly,  an  ara- 
lauche  (which  had  devastated  a  lace- 
mannfactory  and  a  flower-garden) — - 
that  was  her  dress.  It  surged 
over  her  parenl,  and  overwhelmed 
him  Dp  to  his  spectacles.  It  tried 
hard  to  force  its  n'ay  out  of  the 
window,  and  was  only  lepalaed  by  a 


successful  Bank  movement  of  the 
luaid.  Behind  a  pair  of  Uiree-paiti 
thoroughbred  horses  it  arrived  at 
the  ball,  and  assumed  its  proper 
form  around  the  graceful  figure  ol 
its  wearer,  a  full  half-hotir  before  the 
'  construction  on  wheels'  which  car- 
ried the  Bird  and  Captain  Ashleigh 
came  hpety-lop  into  the  courtyard. 

The  ball  was  given  by  one  of  Uie 
members  of  the  county  to  celebrate 
the  comiug  of  age  of  his  eldest  son. 
It  was  to  be  a  grand,  gay,  aixl 
whole-hearted  aflair.  People  were 
to  come  early  and  stay  late.  There 
was  to  be  no  nonsense  about  It,  No 
lounging  in  doorways,  and  LoDidoa 
laziness.  An  ambuscade,  formidable 
in  point  of  numbers,  but  nnilia- 
cipiined,  burst  upon  the  belle  ai  she 
tripped  down  from  the  ladies'  dreai' 
ing-rooro,  and  clamoured  for  abont 
five-and-twenty  dauces  more  tluu 
any  mortal  programme  could  hold. 
Foremost  of  the  band  was  Mr. 
Fitzwa Iter- Smith,  whom  she  greeted 
with  one  of  her  brightest  smiles. 

He  thought  he  was  desperoldy 
ill  love  with  her.  He  was  only  in 
love  with  the  eclat  which  might 
surround  him  as  her  accepted  suitor. 
He  would  have  been  in  love  also 
with  the  glory  of  seeing  so  graceful 
a  creature  at  the  head  of  his  tablti 
and  doing  the  honours  of  his  home; 
but  inside  her  beauty  was  a  groee 
which  he  never  conlil  have  appre- 
ciated, which  refined  her  charms  o( 
face  and  figure,  and  would  outlive 
them.  Of  course  he  was  in  love,  in 
II  waff,  with  those  charms,  bat  it 
wa^  not  in  the  way  that  Fanny  lial- 
foure  deserved  to  be  won. 

The  occupants  of  the  '  coust^l^ 
tion  on  wheels'  agreed  daring  thtnr 
drive  that  no  notice  should  be  taki^a 
that  night  of  the  Marquis's  litUc 
joke.  If  he  had  really  made  away 
with  the  keys,  his  best  punishment 
would  be  to  find  that  his  plan  hod 
failed — failed  even  to  excite  remold 
If  he  had  not — wby,  Iho  least  uUa 
would  be  soonest  mended.  ■ 
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'You  stole  a  march  upon  us,' 
chirped  the  Bird. 

*And  how  quickly  you  dress!' 
said  Ashleigh,  runniug  a  finger 
round  inside  his  shirt-collar,  as 
gentlemen  will  when  about  to  enter 
a  ball-room. 

The  Marquis  followed  this  act 
with  a  guilty  look.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  linen  and  cambric  about 
the  Captain's  throat.  That  look 
betrayed  him.  He  had  taken  those 
keys.  When  he  heard  that  sharp 
click  of  the  lock,  the  *  happy 
thought'  upon  which  he  had  acted 
struck  him.  Ashleigh  should  not 
go  to  the  ball.  He  (the  clever  one) 
would  have  the  field  to  himself;  and 
if  he  could  get  anything  like  a  pro- 
mise from  Miss  Balfoure,  a  fico  for 
the  consequences  !  Everything  was 
fair  in  love  and  war.  Had  not  the 
Captain  tricked  him  about  going 
after  those  birds?  Besides,  who 
could  prove  that  he  took  the  keys  ] 
Early  in  the  morning  he  would  throw 
them  under  the  fender,  or  put  them 
somewhere  else  where  they  could 
be  found.  0,  yes,  it  would  all  come 
right.  Well,  it  had  come  all  right, 
but  not  in  the  way  he  hoped.  '  How 
the  deuce  did  the  fellow  get  it  ofif?' 
he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  turned 
away.  *  Good  job,  though,  that  he 
doesn't  suspect  me.'  There  was 
nothing  for  it  now  but  to  do  his  best 
and  take  his  chance ;  and  as  he 
looked  at  himself  and  his  diamond 
studs  in  the  glass,  and  thought  of 
bis  twelve  thousand  a  year,  he  did 
not  despair. 

Happy  Charley  made  his  way  to 
Fanny  and  asked  lo  see  her  card. 
His  face  fell  as  he  found  it  was  full. 

*  Is  this  quite  fair  T  he  asked. 

*  First  come  first  served  is  a  good 
rule,  is  it  not  ?' 

*  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
perhaps,  but — may  I  ask  to  whom 
these  initials  put  down  against  half 
the  best  dances  belong  V 

*  What,  the  U.  X.  L.  V 
'Yes.' 


*  To  a  person  who,  if  he  can  waltz 
as  well  as  he  talks,  will  be  a  charm- 
ing partner.  Why,  you  goose,  don't 
you  know  U.  X.  L.  all  others  with 
mel  People  do  so  worry  me  for 
dances  when  I  go  to  balls  that  I 
put  those  letters  down  in  the  dress- 
ing-room. You  can  rub  them  out  if 
you  like.' 

*  Fanny,  if  we  were  not  in  a  ball- 
room— * 

'  Well,  sir  V 

*  Never  mind.' 

She  guessed  what  he  meant,  but 
didn't  mind  all  the  same. 

*  My  love,'  said  her  father,  who 
passed  at  this  moment,  '  Mr.  Fitz- 
walter- Smith  is  looking  for  you.  I 
told  him  he  would  probably  find 
you  in  the  blue-room,  as  Mrs.  Trc- 
mayne  makes  it  her  head- quarters.' 

Mrs.  Tremayne,  the  lady  of  the 
house,  was  nominally  Fanny's  cha- 
peron, and  this  was  a  hint  to  place 
herself  under  that  matron's  wing 
when  the  music  ceased.  She  took 
it,  and  was  marched  off  to  the  blue- 
room,  where  papa  left  her. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
such  highly- respectable  persons  as 
Mrs.  Tremayne  and  Mr.  Balfoure, 
having  for  its  object  the  benefit  of 
Fitz waiter- Smith,  who  was  person- 
ally known  to  only  one  of  them ; 
but  they  were  very  good  friends, 
and  if  the  gentleman  had  hinted 
that  his  daughter  (who  was  a  special 
pet  of  the  lady)  would  not  object  to 
become  the  victim  of  such  a  plot,  it 
might — mind,  I  only  say  it  might — 
have  been  arranged.  Such  things 
have  been  done,  and  such  conspira- 
tors have  been  blessed.  Anyhow,  it 
so  happened  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  found  something  very  par- 
ticular to  attend  to,  and  left  Fanny 
alone,  after  having  kissed  her,  and 
said  rather  markedly : 

^  I  do  so  hope,  dear  child,  that 
you  will  enjoy  yourself.* 

The  dear  child  immediately  per- 
ceived the  odour  of  a  creature  be-^ 
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loDging  to  tte  rodent  species  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere ;  and  retired 
to  a  oouserratorj  into  which  the 
bine- room  opened. 

She  emerged  just  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
walter- Broith  entered,  with  some- 
thing like  a  glorified  cobweb  wound 
coquettiahlj  ronnd  her  fair  neck  and 
fihoulders.  That  coaBerratorj  was  a 
perfect  care  of  Qiolus  for  droughts, 
and  prett}!  girls  who  hare  been 
dancing  should  take  care  not  to 
catch  cold. 

'  I  am  BO  glad  to  find  vou  alone,' 
he  said,  taking  the  obverse  seat  of  a 
cauamist  into  which  she  EUbsided. 

'  Solitude  has  its  charms,  but  I 
must  confess  that  Uiej  do  not  appear 
to  advantage  at  a  ball,'  she  replied. 

'  Where,  however,  a  tele-a-tete  is 
the  perfection  of  delight.' 

'  Hat  depends  upon  the  heads.' 

'  Say  the  hearts,'  he  insinuated, 
with  what  he  felt  sure  was  a  killing 

'  O  dent  no.  We  leave  our  hearts 
behind  us  when  we  put  on  our  baU- 
dresscB  aud  white  ties,  Mr.  Fi(E- 
walter- Smith.' 

'  Don't  you  think  those  double 
names  are  awkward  i — such  a  mouth- 
ful, you  know.  When  1  marry,  I 
shall  drop  the  Smith,' 

'Why  not  the  Fitzwalter,  if  hre- 
vity  be  an  object!'  she  asked  with  a 
littje  malicious  smile. 

'  I  could  not  ask  any  lady  to  take 
such  a  name  as  Smith.' 

'  I  think  she  would  endnre  it  if 
she  liked  the  owner.' 

'  Ah,  if  I  only  knew  how  to  make 
ito  owner  liked  r 

'  Shall  1  tell  you  how,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  gentleman  should 
act  to  bo— to  be  liked  J" 

'  0,  if  yon  only  would  1' 

'  Well,  first,  he  ranst  bo  manly 
and  honest  and  straightforward ; 
must  Bcom  anything  like  tricks  and 
trickery.' 

The  Marquii  winced. 

'  Tricks  and  trickery,'  she  con- 
doned, '  always  rebound  upoa  their 


author,   and  sometimea   &art   1 
severely.' 

'  In  love  and  war — '  he 
but  she  interrapted  him. 

'  Tbst  is  a  false  and  foolish  axioto, 
Mr.  Fitzwalter-Smitli.  Ev«7tliing 
is  not  fur  in  war.  You  mustn't  n 
explosive  bullets,  or  ghoot  sentri 
or  fire  on  hospitals,  or  poison  n 
or  do  other  cruel  things  which  i 
flict  death  or  pain  upon  individoi 
without  advancing  the  I     ~ 

'  You  have  only  provwl  half  y 
case.  What  about  love  1'  he  : 
leaning  forward  and  trying  to  c 
her  eye. 

*  That  you  must  find  out  for  joqfI 
self,'  she   replied.     '  Young   ladies 
are  not  supposed  to  be  learned  in 
the  rules  which  govern  Cupid's  stra- 
tegy; but  I  have  a  sort  of  vagtw 
idea   that  to    love    a    person   ons 
must  first  respect  him,  aud  conse- 
quently that  he  must  not  m^e  n 
of  every  sort  of  weapon  which  i 
ceit  or  mahoe  may  put  ii  ' '    ' 

'  Of  course  not;  but  a  fellow  n 
make  the  best  of  his  chances,  s 

'  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  feir  li 
she  laughed. 

She  was  thinking  of  wlnt  i 
passed  in  her  father's  IiUfae-n 
The  Mnrqiiis  took  it  as  euootu 

'Then  let  me  emze  this  ( 
tunity  —  this    happy    oppartanl 
he  whispered,  'to  tell  you  what  I 
hope,  what  I  feel  almost  sure  ] 
must  have  guessed — that  your  h 
is  the  dearest  object  of  my  ambitif 
that  1  love  you  to  disltaction ; 
I  cannot  live   without    j 
don't  answer — don't  say  a 
I  know  it  wilt  be  awfully  hard  work 
to  win  jou,  but  give  me  lima,  gjva 
me  hope.     Sny  that  I  may  lay  n 
life,  my  fortune,  at  your  fewt,  a; 
that  I  may  some  day  persuftde  ] 
to  be  my  wife.' 

'Really,  Mr.    Fitxwalt«r-£ 
she  replied  quietly,  '  I  was  not  p 
pared  for  this  outburst. 
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Tery  sonj  if  I  haTc  given  jou  cause 
for  soppoBing  tLat  it  could  have  anj 
bQt  one  ri'BuIt ;  ivliicb  ie,  tliat  I 
tbuik  JOB  for  the  honour  you  pro- 
pose, but  am  obliged  to  decline  it.' 

'  Yon  reject  me  altogether  !'  he 
cried,  aghast. 

'  Why,  look  here  1' 

Sbo  unrolled  the  glorified  Bfii- 
der's  web  as  she  spoke ;  and  1o ! 
round  her   dear  Uttle  white  throat 

bung THE  CHAIN-COLLAE  I 

Upon  the  very  prettiest  dimple  on 
her  aweet  plump  neck  reposed  the 
brass  plate  with  its  inscription   of 

THE  PEOPEBTT  OP 

Captain  AsHLEian, 
'  0  Lord  !'  he  gasped ;  '  then  Pm 

'  Collared  I'  said  the  victor  dryly, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  and,  ginng 
Fanny  hia  arm,  led  her  awciy  iu 
triomph, 

'  Yoo  very  queer  girl !'  he  said,  as 
be  anhookcd  her  strange  necklet 
outside.  '  What  on  earth  made  you 
bring  this  thing?' 

'  I  don*t  know — mischief,  I  sup- 
pose. When  I  thought  that  creature 
was  coming,  I  slipped  into  the  con- 
servatory and  put  it  on.  But  really 
I  didn't  know  he  was  so — so  far 
gone,  poor  fellow  1' 

' "  Poor  fellow"  indeed  !  He  de- 
serves to  have  his  head  broken.' 

'  Don't  be  ferocious,  sir;  besides, 
what  a  bad  compliment  to  me  1' 

'How  60?' 

'  Why,  yoa  suggest  that  a  broken 
head  is  a  worse  punishment  than 
being — what  did  you  call  iti — col- 
lared.' 

*  Serve  him  right,  for  his  insolent 
pretensions.  You  conldn't  love  a 
cad.' 

'Yes,  dear,  thai  may  be  true; 
bat  a  cad  might  lore  me.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it !    The  first  touch 

of  real  affection  for   such    as  you 

d  tnm  him  into  a  gentleman.' 


'That's — a — very — p  re  t  ly — speech , 
Charley;  but  it  doesn't  do  what  I 
want.  I  want  to  persuade  you  that 
Sir.  FitzwaJter-Smith  haa  suEfered 
enough  for  his  tricks,  nud  to  make 
you  promise  there  shall  lie  no  quar- 
rel.' 

'  Have  I  not  already  done  so  Y 

'  Yes;  but  you  know  that  was  be- 
fore— before — '  She  hesitated,  pick- 
ing at  the  flowera  of  her  bouquet 

'Before  the  lathe,'  he  laughed, 
'  Did  that  little  episode  wipe  out  all 
previoTia  obligations!' 

'  No,  sir ;  but  that  little  episode, 
as  you  call  it,  gave  you  certain  rights 
which  you  did  not  possess  wfaeo 
you  made  that  promise — -amongst 
them,  one  of  defending  me  from 
such  a  proposal  as  Mr.  FitzwalC«r- 
SmitU's.' 

'  So  it  did ;  hut  remember,  please, 
tliat  he  did  not  know  of  our  engage- 
ment, and  that  therefore  I  have  no 
right  to  call  him  to  account  for  his 
declaration.' 

'  And  he  gave  up  the  moment  he 
read  what  was  on  lie  collar,'  she 
pleaded. 

'  He  did ;  but  as  it  is  not  yet  the 
fashion  for  engaged  young  ladies  to 
go  about  ticketed  m  that  way,  and 
as  the  commonest  sentiments  of  ha~ 
nnauity  require  the  adoption  of  some, 
other  means  for  warning  off  tres- 
passors,  I  have  "  askeil  papa." ' 

'  0  Charley,  I  did  not  say  you 
might  do  so — that  is,  not  to-night,' 

'  Vou  didn't  tell  nie  I  might  not." 

'  WhatrfiW  he  say?' 

'  Ue  was  quite  taken  aback — 
thought  !t  was  the  other — told  me 
to  see  him  to-morrow  at  home.' 

'  But  he  didn't  say  "  no"  V 

'  He  didn't  say  anything  one  way 
or  the  other — tlmt's  for  to-morrow.' 

'  Did  he — do  yon  think  that  he 
looted  "  no"l' 

'  1  can't  judge  by  looks.' 

'  0  you  wicked  story-teller  !  Did 
you  not  say  two  hours  ago  that  yon 
— well,  that  you  did  all  that  because 
yon  thought  I  holed  "  jea"  T 
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'  Trae,'  he  replied.  '  Bat  yoa  see 
I'm  not  in  loye  with  "  papa.** ' 

*  *  *  * 

Neyertheless,  papa  did  not  say '  no.' 
After  a  long  and  serious  conver- 
sation with  his  daughter,  in  which 
he  carefollj  impressed  upon  her  what 
twelve  thousand  a  year  meant,  and 
she  observed  that  Mr.  Fitzwalter- 
Smith  would  be  insupportable  at 
twelve  thousand  a  day,  he  said  'yes;* 
and  like  the  good  old  fellow  that  he 
was,  spared  Ashleigh  that  state  of 
temporary  idiotcy  into  which  the  as- 
pirant who  has  to  '  see  papa*  in  the 
library  is  plunged,  by  giving  him 
both  hands  in  the  hall,  and- sending 
him  at  once  to  the  drawing-room. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  some 
good  points  about  the  Marquis.  If 
he  had  not  had  twelve  thousand  a 
year,  he  would  have  been  almost  a 
gentleman.  He  was  on  the  road  to 
become  one,  and  the  rebuke  admin- 
istered by  Fanny  Balfoure  spurred 
him  on  into  a  gallop.  At  first  it  put 
bim  in  a  rage ;  but  as  he  drove 
back  alone  in  the  dog-cart,  and 
tbonglit  things  over  under  the  quiet- 
ing stars,  be  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  be  bad^made  a  fool  of  himself; 
that  his  contemplated  dodge  with 
regard  to  the  keys  would  not  pay; 
that  he  had  got  himself  into  a 
stupid  mess,  and  that  the  best  way 
out  of  it  was  to  tell  the  tnith  and 
face  the  consequences. 

So  when  the  three  met  at  break- 
fast he  walked  straight  up  to  Ash- 
leigh, laid  the  keys  down  beside  his 
plate,  and  said : 

*  Captain  Ashleigh,  I  played  you 
a  mean  trick  last  night,  of  which  I 
am  ashamed.  I  want  to  beg  your 
pardon,  and  if  that  won't  do  I'm 
ready  to  give  you  any  other  sort  of 
satisfaction  you  please.' 

In  an   instant  the  Bird  hopped 


between  them.  'NolanoUurirarily' 
he  chirped;  *  MMxqua^  yoa*T«  aelel 
like  a  man.  You  did  pli^  a  neaa 
tridc,  but  you  take  ihit  atiiig  ooiof 
it  by  saying  so.  Chailej,  shake 
hands  witii  lum  this  momentl  Haag 
it  all.  old  man,  he  did  yoa  no  ead  m 
a  good  turn  without  knowing  it* 
This  last  was  an  'aside,*  and  ma- 
terially assisted  the 


•!•. 


;^>  I  K  w  I 


Upon  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day 
Fanny  Balfoure  received  a  moioeoo 
case  containing  such  a  collar  neck- 
let I  It  was  two  inches  wide,  looked 
like  a  solid  bar  of  dull  gold,  and  wss 
as  flexible  as  a  snake.  Three  lock- 
ets, '  rough  with  gems,*  hung  upon 
it  The  centre  one — ^the  grandest 
of  all — contained  a  photograph,  and 
behind  it  was  engraved : 

the  pbopbbtt  ot 
Fanitt  Ashlbioh. 

There  was  a  note  in  the  case,  wUch 
ran  as  follows : 

'  Mr.  Fitzwalter-Smith  presents 
his  compliments  to  Miss  Balfoure, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  Captua 
Ashleigh,  begs  that  she  will  do  him 
the  honour  of  accepting  the  accom- 
panying necklet,  to  replace  one  with 
which  she  was  good  enough  to  give 
him  a  salutary  lesson.' 

*  Don't  you  ever  call  him  a  "  cad" 
again,'  she  said,  when  she  showed  it 
to  Charley. 

She  wore  the  golden  collar  to 
church,  but  Lady  never  got  the 
iron  one. 

*  You  silly  boy,  you  bought  it  for 
her,'  said  madame. 

*  It  has  been  round  your  neck,* 
said  monsieur. 

*  And  yours  too,'  she  laughed. 
*That  doesn't  matter;  but  what 

has  clasped  my  darling  shall  never 
be  worn  by  a  dog.' 
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BY  MBS.  C 


!.  BEADE,  ATTTHOB  OF  *  BOSS  AND  BUS,*  'DEAD  SOBBOW'S  KIN/  ETC. 


I. 

*  Habk,  mother  !*  exclaims  a  brown- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  romidly-made  girl, 
apparently  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
one  afternoon  early  in  May,  as  she 
stands  at  the  open  parlour-window 
of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Maiden 
Bibury,  her  head  set  slightly  on  one 
side,  her  attitude  and  expression 
that  of  acute  expectancy.  <  Don't  you 
hear  wheels  )' 

'  No,'  replies  the  person  appealed 
tOy  a  slight,  small,  paJe-faced  woman, 
who  is  lying  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire, 

*  I  don't ;  but  then  my  ears  are  not 
yery  sharp.  Ah,*  as  the  sound  of 
some  vehicle  being  drawn  up  at 
the  garden-gate  arrests  her  atten- 
tion, '  I  think  I  do  hear  something 
now!' 

*  Yes,'  says  the  girl,  hurrying  to 
the  door ;  *  here  they  are.  But  0,* 
stopping  short  and  clasping  her 
plump  white  hands,  '  I  do  hope  she 
won't  be  like  Miss  Piper !' 

*  Don't  be  so  silly,  Jessy !'  is  the 
grave  rejoinder.  *  Why  should  she  ? 
They  are  not  related.* 

A  merry  laugh  follows  this  an- 
nouncement. Mother's  cut-and-dried 
way  of  looking  at  things  affords  no 
small  amusement  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  Thurston  family,  and 
even  occasionally  furnishes  food  for 
mirth  to  persons  less  happily  sit- 
uated. 

Meanwhile,  the  noise  of  feet  on 
the  flagged  garden-path,  and  the 
opening  of  the  hall-door,  render  it 
evident  that  doubt  concerning  the 
new-comer's  appearance — who,  I  may 
as  well  here  observe,  is  the  young 
lady  who  has  recently,  in  considera- 
tion of  quarterly  payments  not  ex- 


ceeding seven  pounds  ten  shillings, 
consented  to  become  this  brown-hair- 
ed girl's  governess — ^must  soon  yield 
to  certainty. 

Jessy  retreats  a  step  or  two;  de- 
spite her  contempt  for  ceremony,  the 
idea  of  confronting  a  total  stranger 
fills  her  with  trepidation. 

'  This  way,  please,'  exclaims  some 
one  young  and  masculine  crossing 
the  hall;  and  in  they  come,  the 
stranger  and  the  ^some  one,*  Elspeth 
Cameron  and  Fred  Thurston,  one 
after  the  other,  as  well-looking  a 
pair  of  human  creatures  as  you  need 
wish  to  see. 

Mrs.  Thurston's  dim  blue  eyes 
fasten  on  Elspeth's  sweet  pale  face. 
Long  years  of  pain  and  consequent 
dependence  on  the  care  and  kindli- 
ness of  others  have  made  her  some- 
thing of  a  physiognomist.  Much 
will  rest  on  this  mourning -clad, 
hazel -eyed,  broad-browed  woman's 
shoulders ;  not  merely  Jessy's  profi- 
ciency in  French  and  music,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  household  gene- 
rally, and  the  comfort  of  its  master 
—  no  unimportant  item,  for  Mr. 
Thurston,  though  but  a  builder  and 
undertaker,  has  his  ways,  like  most 
men.  Mrs.  Thurston  eyes  her  fixedly. 

*  How  do  you  doY  observes  she  at 
length,  extending  a  thin  little  hand, 
and  smiling  so  that  Fred,  who  is 
watching  her,  knows  the  survey  has 
proved  satisfactory.  *  You  must  ex- 
cuse my  looking  at  you  so  hard,  but 
I  am  almost  blind,  and  I  do  not  take 
in  strange  features  easily.' 

Miss  Cameron  smiles  too. 

'  It  is  only  natural,' says  she,  having 
shaken  hands,  *  that  you  should  feel 
curious  about  my  ^k^^^wwyRfe^Vvto^ 
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engaged  me  b;  letter.  Is  tkia  young 
Ind;  to  be  mf  papilT  tarniDg  to 
JesEj. 

'  Yes,"  remarks  Fred,  sticking  his 
b&nde  in  liis  pockets — be  is  a  well- 
grown  young  man,  is  Fred,  vfith  fine 
broftd  shoulders,  and  a  fair  open  face, 
«nd  bright  corling hair;  aTerynice- 
looking  young  man  in  the  opinion  of 
more  Uian  one  Bibury  maiden,  I  do 
assure  you — 'yes;  and  a  rare  nuia- 
Mice  you'll  find  her;  but  there's 
always  a  cane  to  be  found  some- 
where, that's  one  mercy !' 

A  vigorous  pinch  in  the  arm  re- 
wards tbis  sally. 

'  0  :■  roara  he,  rubbing  the  afflict- 
ed member;  and  would  forthwith 
take  retributive  weosures,  but  for 
the  prompt  escape  of  the  culprit,  who 
shelters  herself  behind  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton's sofa. 

'My  dears,  my  dears,'  exclaim-s 
that  lady  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance, 
*  pray  be  quiet  1  Whatever  will  Miss 
Cameruu  think  of  you  7  She  will  lie 
quite  shocked !' 

'  Not  I,'  laughs  Elspetb  pleasaut- 
ly.  'The  ways  of  boys  and  girls  are 
notbing  fresh  to  me ;  for  though  I 
waa  the  only  one  at  home  rayself,  I 
bare  lots  of  cousins— young  cousins, 
I  mean,'  colouring  a  tittle. 

'  But  you  are  an  orphan,  I  think?' 

'  Yes ;  my  mother  died  three  years 
ago.  Since  then  I  have  been  Uving 
with  my  uncle,  keeping  house  for 
him ;  but  now  bis  eldest  daughter  is 
old  enough  to  look  after  things  her- 
self; BO  I  thought  I  should  like  some 
more  definite  employment;'  smiling 
at  Jessy,  who  smiles  back  again,  as 
she  would  most  certoiuly  not  hare 
smiled  at  Miss  Piper. 

'  I  am  glad,'  says  Kirs.  Thurston, 
'  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
manage  a  house,  for  I  am  such  a 
martyr  to  rheumatics,  that  it  is  as 
innch  as  I  can  do  to  crawl  down  here 
of  a  morning  and  back  to  bed  again 
at  night — indeed,  Fred  has  taken  to 
carrnng  me  of  late,  but  thst  is  his 
nonsense,' 


X  of  1^1 
into  ^1 


'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  ( 
use  I  can,'  replies  Elspetb  Bin_ 
and  then  looks  away  out  into  ' 
gardcD,  gay  with  bright  tulips  and 
anemones  and  wall-flowers,  and  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  \-iolet  piim- 
rosee,  and  daisies  red  and  while.  "" 
is  not  given  to  talk. 

So  they  remun,  it  may  1 
two  minutes  or  so;  then  Fred,  i 
in    his    father's    absence 
guides  circumstauce,  obserrcfl : 

i'  Come,  Jessy,  Mias  Cameron  woobi 
like  to  take  off  her  things,' 

'  To  be  sure!'  exclaims  Mrs.  Tbon- 
ton,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  scnseof 
her  incapacity.  'What  can  I  b«  think- 
ing of  r  Why,  you  must  be  as  tired! 
Do  hare  a  glass  of  wine,  my  desr, 
before  you  go  up-staira.' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  replies  Elspetb ; 
'I  seldom  drink  wine;  besides,  I  an 
not  so  very  tired.  Yon  see,  owing 
to  your  kind  forethought,  1  had  no 
trouble  to  undergo  at  my  joanej'i 
end.  It  is  the  battling  with  portcn 
and  cabmen  that  wearies  one  so,  I 
tliiuk.' 

'  And  yet  you  would  scarcely  stij 
where  1  put  you,'  remarks  Fnd 
aggrievedly ;  'you  were  so  ceitaiD 
no  one  had  any  sense  but  yonrMK, 
even  after  I  had  shown  the  mutt 
wonderful  discrimination  in  picking 
you  out  from  some  dozen  woukh. 
aided  solely  by  my  native  power  d 
comparison.' 

'  Yes,'  she  smiles,  '  that  was  r«lDy 
very  clever  of  you ;  but  trunks  hsf» 
more  in  common  than  persou,  ui 
therefure  afford  less  scope  for  llw 
exercise  of  that  admirable  facalW.' 

'  Odear,'  eicctaima  Jessy,  who  BH 
already  laid  violent  hands  npoii  Al 
door, '  what  a  long  speech,  and  hsff 
aarcastic  I  I  ho))e  yon  ar'ji't  of  a 
severe  nature.  Miss  Cameron  .'* 

'  Very  !'  replies  Miss  Oamecoa, 
with  a  dry  gravity  not  itkeSectin; 
and  then,  picking  up  her  bag  aoJ 
sliawl,  suffers  herself  to  becondacttd 
to  the  pretty  rose-aitd-creapaf  sm- 
\i4v«,T«d  ctuuttbei-,  which  it  haa  ban 
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ordaisfid  she  shall  for  thepreeent 
call  her  own. 

'Well,*  Bays  Fred,  when  they 
haye  gained  the  landing,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  heing  overiieard, 
'  and  what  do  jou  think  of  her,  mo- 
ther) think  ahe'U  do? 

'  Yes,  my  dear/  is  the  placid  ans- 
wer; '  as  far  I  can  see,  that  is.  She 
has  a  yery  nice  face,  not  pretty  and 
not  handsome,  but  nice,  and  a  sweet 
manner.  I  don't  fear  bat  what  your 
father  will  be  pleased  with  her.' 

*  Nor  I,*  rejoins  Fred  with  em- 
phasis. 

Bat,  then,  last  Sunday  was  his 
twenty-third  birthday. 

II. 

A  week,  and  Elspeth  is  a  friend ; 
a  month,  and  Elspeth  is  at  home — a 
distinction  of  some  ralae,  be  it  ob- 
served. There  are  persons  in  this 
world  whose  goodness  is  so  trnly 
good,  that  aU  goodness,  great  and 
small,  becomes  apparent  at  their  ap- 
proach, as  does  Ihe  magnetic  qaahty 
of  steel  when  exposed  to  the  inflaence 
of  the  magnetic  iron.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful world  these  people  lire  in,  full  of 
yirtue  and  aU  hopefulness ;  perhaps 
an  unreal  world,  a  world  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  imagina- 
tions of  women,  but  a  beautiful  world 
nevertheless;  a  world  it  were  well 
for  all  other  worlds  to  emulate. 
Elspeth  Cameron  is  constituted  on 
this  wise ;  quiet  as  she  is,  and  self- 
contained,  little  as  she  seeks  to  be 
thought  better  or  above  her  fellows, 
there  is  in  her  this  productive  power, 
this  uncommon  strength.  Those  she 
has  lived  with  hitherto  have  realised 
this  truth ;  those  with  whom  she  lives 
now  are  in  a  fair  way  so  to  realise. 
The  house  is  blessed  wherein  abideth 
such  an  one. 

Dull  as  is  Maiden  Bibury  consi- 
dered from  a  sensational  and  exterior 
point  of  view — Biburyites  being  pro- 
verbially averse  to  display  and  un- 
oeoessary  expenditure,  whether  on 
drainage  or  dinner  wines — seen  with 


sympathetic  eyes,  taken  to  the  heart 
and  lived  down  to  as  it  were,  it  pos- 
sesses its  points  of  interest  Specially 
is  this  the  case  when  personal  con- 
nection with  local  gpreatoess  throws 
light  on  local  topics.     Small  people 
compared  to  the  Frys  of  Soberton, 
or  the  Manchetts  of  Ashfield — Mr. 
Fry  is  an  architect  whose  designs 
have  before  now  found  their  way  to 
Trafalgar-square,  and  Mr.  Manchett 
is  a  mill-owner  of  a  certain  standing 
— the  Thnrstons  have  ever  held  their 
heads  high  in  Bibury,  and  seen  as 
much  society  as  they  had  a  mind  to, 
being  much  for  business  and  of  a 
settled  way  of  life.     Before  many 
days  have  passed,  Elspeth  finds  her- 
self not  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  names,  professions,  and  histories 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom 
she  meets  when  out  walking  with 
Jessy,  and  says  her  prayers  amongst 
of  a  Sunday — Dissent  finding  few  up- 
holders in  this  steady-going  borough 
— but  an  object  of  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion, attention   extending   in  some 
isolated  cases  to  the  issue  of  invita- 
tions and   purchase  of  new  music, 
than  which  no  more  striking  token 
of  friendly  interest  can  well  be  con- 
ceived.     But  grateful  as  she  is  for 
all  kindness  or  show  of  kindness,  and 
ready  to  add  her  small  contribution 
to  the  fund  of  general  amusement, 
she  takes  most  delight  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  which  lie 
nearest,   and   the   disentangling  of 
those  life-threads  readiest  to   her 
hand.      The  Thurstons  themselves 
afford  plenteous  material  for  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Thurston  is,  as  his  father 
was  before  him,  a  thorough  business 
man,  up  early  and  to  bed  late,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  detect  error,  never 
tired  of  urging  the  adoption  of  im- 
provements or  the  commencement  of 
fresh  undertakings ;  *  Keep  the  ball 
rolling'  is  his  central  dictum,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  *  Procrastina- 
tion is  the  thief  of  time,'  and  on  the 
left  by  '  Brag  was  a  brave  dog,  bat 
Holdfast  was  a  better.'     A  reitlesa^ 
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rouii3al)out,  red  -  faced,  prominent- 
ejed,  pofiitife  little  man  is  Hi. 
Thurstoii  as  ever  wrute  'builder' after 
his  name,  or  undertook  to  conduct 
funerals  '  on  a  scale  combining  econo- 
my with  respect  to  the  deceased ;'  but 
not  uncommon  save  in  the  matters 
of  ocnlar  formation  and  girth — which 
after  all,  when  looked  at  closely,  can 
scarcely  bo  held  fair  equivalents  for 
originality  or  an  aptitnde  for  crime. 
Mrs,  Thurston  joii  know  already 
after  a  fsfihion,  not  as  Elspeth  knona 
her;  for  Elspeth  lias  a  knack  of 
knowing  people  whom  she  likes — and 
she  likes  Mrs.  Thnrston  rarely — eren 
better  tiian  they  know  themselves. 

'  My  dear,'  says  the  little  weakly 
dim-ejed  lailj,  one  morning  about  a 
fortnight  afler  that  May  afternoon 
on  which  Fred  drew  so  largely  on  his 
native  power  of  comparison,  '  I  feel 
as  if  you  were  my  daughter,  rather 
than  Jessy's  governess.  How  is  that  I 
I  cannot  make  it  out,' 

'Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  so 
fond  of  Jessy,'  replies  Elspeth  in 
her  calm  moderate  way ;  and  Mrs. 
Thorston  sigbs^ — she  so  soon  gets 
tired  that  it  is  not  worth  her  while  to 
invent  puazles. 

But  though  Elspeth  may  be  mis- 
taken in  her  conclusion,  her  major 
premiss  admits  no  possibility  of 
doubt.  To  become  fond  of,  to  love  all 
young  creatures  with  whom  she  gets 
acquainted,  those  young  creatures 
not  being  absolutely  odious,  is  to 
her  as  natural  as  to  breathe ;  and 
Jessy  Thurston  is  very  far  from 
odious.  Blie  is,  in  fact,  a  fairly  good- 
tempered  lively  girl,  with  enough 
beautytomakeherpl  easant  to  look  up- 
on, and  enough  brains  to  render  the 
task  ofinstrucljng  her  in  those  accom- 
plishments her  parents  deem  essen- 
tial to  her  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
proud  position  of  wife  and  mother, 
something lesstliauhopelesa.  \Miere- 
fore  Miss  Cameron  speedily  grows 
fond  of  her,  and  she  of  Miss  Cam- 
eron, to  the  joy  of  her  parents  and 
the  fartherauce  of  cotiect  uiaa  iw 


general.  Still,  being  of  an  analytic 
turn  of  mind,  Elspeth  is  aware  that, 
unless  most  carefully  guarded  from 
those  temptations  which  beset  eve 
girl  on  the  threshold  of  womanboo 
Jessy  will  give  those  who  love  h 
cause  to  repent  their  tenderness, 
one  thing,  she  is  vain;  for  another,  •! 
isobstinate;  forathird, sheis  si 
tive.  The  life  she  has  led  hithedt 
the  life  of  moat  girls  of  her  clai 
made  up  of  petty  triumphs 
the  inventive  ability  of  drees 
and  milliners,  the  regnlarity  wiu 
which  her  father's  clients  have  p  ' 
their  hills,  of  petty  afBictions  < 
casioned  by  a  falling- c~  ' 
respects  —  is  little  likely  to  i 
either  elevation  of  sentiment  or  nolnl- 
ity  of  purpose.  Thus  far  her  faults 
can  scarcely  be  called  hers.  Nerer- 
thelesB,  she  might  be  better  than  she 
is;  of  that  Elspeth,  alter  taking  ac- 
curate note  ofhersurroondings,  feeb 
sadly  sure ;  and  feeling  Ihiu  sadly 
sure,  sets  herself  to  discover  how  d 
may  best  contribute  to  her  imprOT 
ment,  holding  her  peace  tLe  whil 
preferring,  as  I  have  said,  deed  U 
speech. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  vi^ton 
at  the  Thurstons'  is  Joseph  King, 
otherwise  known  as  Joe,  ayoungn 
of  some  five-and-twenty  years  of  ag 
who  from  being  a  ])enniles 
to  cam  his  own  living  as  best  1 
might,  iU  or  well,  by  the  lost  of  111 
parents  when  a  baby — if  lost  it  oonbi 
be  called,  both  father  and  mothcC 
being  drunken  and  idle — has  gradu- 
ally worked  hia  way  up  to  b 
Mr.  Thurston's  foreman  and  f 
turn,  a  position  which  yields  I 
alike  a  tolerable  income  and  i 
renown  as  a  model  member  of  tl 
working  class,  and  person  ot  mH 
than  ordinary  intelligence.  Andll 
thongh  not  entirely  free  from  t 
spirit  of  self-assertion  whidi  so  oT 
mars  operative  excellence,  JtM,  1 
must  be  conceded,  is . 
fine  fellow.  Six  feet  one  in  bis  a 
tugs,  symmetrical    as   a    Hercul 
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facile  princeps  in  the  gymnasium, 
eyer  ready  to  side  ^ith  right  against 
injustice,  as  eager  after  learning  as  a 
philologist  after '  roots/  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  common  sense,  and 
a  strange  way  of  seeing  straight 
through  a  difficulty,  well-nigh  indi- 
yidual,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mothers 
in  Bibuiy  eye  him  with  tenderness, 
and  daughters  blush  on  meeting  him 
in  the  street  or  coming  out  of 
church.  Nay,  the  wonder  to  Elspeth 
is,  that  he  has  not  before  this  seen 
beauty  in  some  one  of  those  redden- 
ing countenances,  sweetness  in  those 
layish  smiles. 

But  no.  He  still  holds  aloof  from 
feast  and  merrymaking;  ciyiHty  for 
civility  still  adequately  expresses  his 
conception  of  social  intercourse.  Ne- 
vertheless, when  tired  with  study — 
he  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  self- 
culture  of  the  sterner  sort — he  will 
look  in  and  have  supper  with  his  em- 
ployer, knowing  that  he  is  always 
welcome,  and  feeling  quite  at  home 
in  the  bright  flower- scented  parlour 
full  of  soft  voices,  and  that  presence 
which  is  to  him  as  sunshine,  as  angel 
music  wafted  straight  from  heaven. 

For — and  herein  lies  the  secret  of 
his  indifference  to  pleasure  common- 
ly so  called — this  swart  sinewy  dis- 
ciple of  John  Mill  has  already  found 
him  a  tyrant ;  a  tyrant  as  capricious, 
as  cruel,  as  absolutely  tyrannical,  as 
ever  made  a  man's  life  a  torment,  or 
got  joy  of  pain. 

That  Joe  is  fonder  of  Jessy  than 
is  quite  prudent  or  reasonable  is 
well  known,  not  only  by  that  young 
lady  herself,  but  by  every  one  of  her 
acquaintances ;  even  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thurston  are  no  strangers  to  the 
fact,  neither  do  they  scruple  to  openly 
express  their  regret  thereat.  A  girl's 
fancy  is  so  light  a  thing — now  here, 
now  there,  and  then  away.  It  is  a 
pity  for  a  man  to  set  his  heart  on 
capturing  that — as  well  chase  thistle- 
seed. 

But  Elspeth  thinks  differently. 
She  sees  in  this  stalwart  love,  if  only 


matters  will  go  well,  the  agent  which 
shall  condense  those  girlish  impulses 
and  youthful  leanings  towards  good, 
now  weakly  evident,  into  a  pure  and 
noble  womanhood,  such  as  may  give 
rest  and  peace  to  weary  souls,  when 
the  glories  of  the  dawn  have  died  away 
and  the  will  faints  with  fierce  noon- 
tide heat.  Between  her  and  Joe  King 
exists  a  warm  and  undisguised  lik- 
ing; such  as  should  rightfully  exist 
between  every  man  and  woman  with 
whom  truth  ranks  first,  self  last. 

It  is  therefore  with  regret,  honour- 
able or  absurd,  as  you  choose  to  con- 
sider it,  that  Elspeth  gradually 
realises  how  utterly  unable  Jessy  is 
to  comprehend  the  worth  of  this  de- 
votion so  unremittingly  placed  at  her 
disposal;  that  she  witnesses  Jessy's 
feeble  efforts  to  wound  the  great 
heart  wherein  she  reigns  supreme. 

*  My  dear,'  says  Ekpeth  one  even- 
ing, when  Miss  Thurston  has  been 
giving  herself  more  airs  than  usual, 
and  even  gone  the  length  of  telling  Joe 
that  she  shall  marry  a  gentleman,  or 
no  one,  *  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
man  who,  wanting  a  shilling,  found  a 
diamond ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  stone,  and  angry  at  his 
disappointment,  flung  it  over  a  bridge 
into  the  river,  as  he  supposed;  instead 
of  which  it  alighted  in  the  lap  of  a 
poor  bargewoman,  who  thus  instant- 
ly became  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  while  he  died  of  starvation.* 

Jessy  laughs. 

*  Are  you  the  poor  bargewoman  V 
observes  she  dryly;  *you  can  be  if 
you  choose.' 

To  this  remark  Miss  Cameron 
vouchsafes  no  reply.  She  has  had 
some  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
impertinence. 

III. 

On  glide  the  shadowless  days, 
wholly  alike,  save  for  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  some  long-anticipated, 
time-honoured  trial,  inevitable  as  the 
return  of  Sunday  or  the  succession 
of  wet  to  fine. 
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On?,  ftod  by  no  mcaDs  the  least 
ImportAnl,  of  these  establifihed  jun- 
kelings  U  the  ricar'a  garden-party, 
which  always  takes  place  in  the  6rat 
week  of  July,  out  of  deference  to  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  strawberries 
and  the  rooted  principles  of  roses. 

'  It's  all  right !'  exclaims  Jessy 
one  broihng  afternoon,  bursting  in 
upon  Elspeth,  as,  in  Uie  privacy  of 
her  onn  aparlment,  she  eadeaTuurs 
to  answer  certtun  letters  which  have 
long  demanded  her  attention  ;  'Mr?. 
Price  is  down-stairs,  and  it's  to  be 
on  Thursday,  and  you're  asked  too. 
Mother  said  ^he  was  sore  yon'd  like 
to  go ;  but  I  was  to  beg  you  to  come 
down  and  Bpeak  for  yourself.' 

'  0,  but,'  replies  EUpelh, '  I  Khali 
never  get  finished  in  time  to  catch 
the  post  if  I  do  that,  Fray  tell  Mrs. 
Price  I  a'Q  much  uL)liged  to  tier  for 
remembering  me,  and  that  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  accept  her  inritiition. 
Say,  too,  how  bosy  I  am.' 

'  Very  well,'  tuiawcrs  Jessy,  and 
departs;  her  mmd  already  full  of  the 
frills,  futbclowH,  bows,  and  other 
adornments,  wherewith  she  wills  to 
be  adorned  on  the  forthcoming  fes- 
tive and  interesting  occasion. 

For  the  next  two  days,  to  be  se- 
rions,  or  even  mildly  rational,  eeems 
quite  impossible ;  Jessy's  spirits  aro 
so  uproarioos,  Jessy's  anueties  so 
tremendous.  The  barometer  is  con- 
sulted at  least  three  limes  in  an 
hour.  1^1  iss  Richards,  the  dress- 
maker, who  has  been  installed  in  the 
spare  bedroom,  surrounded  by  waves 
of  tarlatane  and  exposed  to  a  piti- 
less rain  of  questions,  cuts  and  sews 
and  buttonholes  from  dawn  till  eve. 
To  shop  constitutes  itself  the  prime 
object  of  existence.  Elspelh  is  gUd 
when  the  all-important  day  arrives. 

'  You  don't  care  for  all  this  non- 
sense, I  know,'  says  Fred  gloomily, 
hitting  a  croquet-ball  halfway  across 
the  lawn,  and  then  dropping  the 
mallet,  as  if  disgusted  at  his  own 
frivolity. 

'At    twenty  five,'    M\5iicTa    tXw 


calmly,  '  one  certainly  dow  begin  to 
see  a  tittle  deeper  into  thing! ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  any  spedal  si^ 
of  wisdom ;  it  U  only  natural.' 

'jVre  you  twenty-five,  thenf  asks 
be,  considering  her  with  the  dubious 
eyee  and  wrinkled  brow  of  a  critic. 

'  Yes.     I  was  twenty-Sve  last  g*- 

'Heally,  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  you  were  two  years  older  llian  I ' 

'  Why  not  r 

'  You  do  not  look  it.' 

'  0  yes,  I  do,'  she  answers,  'aoi 
not  only  two  years,  but  live  or  fix. 
Why,  you  are  only  a  boy,  and  I  am 
an  old  grave  woman.' 

'So  old,' smiles  he,  'and  so  gravel' 
And  then  laughs,  and  gazes  down 
on  tier,  as  though  it  were  pleasant 
to  bim  so  to  gaze.  They  are  good 
friends,  these  two. 

The  vicarage  at  &Iaiden  Bibmy 
is  a  model  vicarage  as  regards  aaog- 
ness  and  propriety;  and  the  vicarag* 
garden  is  worthy  of  the  ric«raglh 
Given    sunshine,    plenty    of  frt"" 
pleasant  men  and  pretty  women, 
is  difficult  to  see  why  a  gathering  ak< 
tliat  ample  lawn  should  not  b«  H 
enjoyable  and  successful  a  prooeed- 
iug  as  is  well  possible  in  a  cUmats 
which  uecessitAtcs  sealskin  ^t  th( 
year  round,  and  admits  of  nenralgU 
in  August.    On  this  particular  after- 
noon, the  above  regulations  being 
strictly  adhered  to,   the  justice  01'' 
the  foregoing  remark  becomes 
ingly  apparent.  Andof  all  the'' 
bevy  of  girls — girls  in  blue  ant 
in  pink,  girls  in  white  and  girls 
green — not  one  is  fairer,  or  i 
in  the  opinion  of  sundry  well- 
judges  —  for    instance,    Mr. 
mcrsdalo    Somerhill,    and    Cb] 
Gaunt,  who  is  in  the  Guards, 
know,  and  Major  Paule,  and 
space  presses — as  .lesay  Thnnt 
Kvery  maiden  is  a  beauty  onoe, "' 
say;  Jessy  is  tteautiful,  then,  t 
and  she  knows  it-     Indeed,  it 
be  somewhat  wonderful  if  sh« 
wtiV,  ^'\'0&  «^«a  alight  with 
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tion  bent  on  her  «t  ererj  turn,  soft 
flatteries  poured  in  an  onceasing 
stream  into  her  eager  ears. 

*  0/  exchdms  she,  when  at  length 
the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  good- 
bjes  said,  and  they — she  and  El- 
spetii  and  Fred — are  on  their  waj 
home,  '  was  there  eyer  snch  a  deli- 
dons  party  I  And  Mr.  Somerhill, 
Miss  Cameron— what  do  you  think 
of  him  r 

*  I  do  not  like  him,'  replies  Elspeth. 
'  He  is  so  flippant  and  airified  ;  be- 
sides, he  has  not  a  good  face.' 

*No,'  says  Fred,  *by  no  means. 
A  regular  bad  face  I  call  it.  Who 
is  her 

*  Somebody  very  grand,'  responds 
Jessy  promptly;  ' because  he  told  me 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Four-in-hand 
Club,  and  spent  last  Christmas  at 
Bandringham.' 

*  O !'  observes  Fred,  not  at  all  im- 
pressed by  these  stupendous  revela- 
tions. 

*And,'  pursues  she,  *he's  going 
to  stay  at  the  Paules'  for  a  fort- 
night. He  came  for  a  week;  but 
nauf — emphasising  now — *he  thinks 
he  can  endure  another  seven  days ; 
that  is,  if  he  may  come  and  call  on 
mother,  and  see  as  much  as  he  likes 
of  me.' 

*  Did  he  say  that?'  inquires  Fred, 
looking  black  as  thunder. 

*  Yes,'  with  a  mischievous  laugh, 
*  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  And  Captain 
Gaunt  said  he  would  like  to  come 
too.' 

*  Cads  !'  ejaculates  Fred  fiercely. 
'What  do  they  take  you  for,  I  should 
like  to  know  % — not  an  honest  man's 
daughter,  that's  certain.' 

Jessy's  face  reddens,  and  her  eyes 
sparkle ;  it  is  plain  that  she  is  griev- 
ously hurt. 

<  Sh !'  smiles  Elspeth.  *  Don't  let 
ns  spoil  our  pleasure  by  quarrelling 
over  the  silly  speeches  of  two  stupid 
men.'  And  this  remonstrance  puts 
an  end  to  the  discussion. 

But  not  to  the  influence  of  those 
silly  speeches. 


Of  that  Elspeth  feels  tolerably 
sure.  No  outward  change,  it  is  true, 
takes  place  in  Jessy's  manner,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  she  is  quieter,  less 
inclined  to  romp  and  tease ;  but  a 
weariness  seems  to  underlay  all  she 
does  and  says,  as  though  her  life  had 
lost  its  savour,  as  though  she  were 
pining  to  be  elsewhere  than  she  is. 
Mrs.  Thurston  fancies  she  must  be 
growing,and  wonders  if  quinine  would 
do  her  good.  Fred  calls  her  sulky 
— her  father,  idle.  Elspeth  alone 
guesses  the  true  cause  of  her  strange 
languor ;  and  alarmed  lest,  through 
lack  of  care,  some  serious  evil  should 
grow  out  of  this  most  imfortunate 
meeting — a  meeting  followed  up  by 
others  of  a  more  or  less  objection- 
able character;  for  Mr.  Somerhill, 
being  an  idle  man,  and  accustomed 
to  Snatdi  whatever  amusement  offers, 
without  reference  to  any  higher  law 
than  his  own  fancy,  seems  to  spend 
his  days  in  loitering  about  the  town, 
with  his  fox-terrier  at  his  heels,  and 
a  cigar  between  his  teeth,  ready 
to  accompany  any  one  anywhere, 
— redoubles  her  vigilance.  So  that 
Jessy  now  seldom  finds  herself  alone, 
indoors  or  out.  This  sudden  increase 
of  attention,,  however,  instead  of 
awakening  her  gratitude,  seems  to 
rouse  her  to  a  dogged,  if  mute,  re- 
sistance to  authority,  which,  if  con- 
tinued, must  lead  to  great  unhappi- 
ness  at  the  very  least. 

*  Why  do  you  not  answer  when  I 
speak  to  you,  Jessy  1'  inquires  El- 
speth, in  the  tone  of  one  whose  pa- 
tience is  all  but  exhausted,  after  a 
long  morning  of  resultless  drudgery. 

*  Because  I  hate  you  T  is  the  prompt 
rejoinder ;  *  because  I  wish  that  you 
were  dead  !' 

*  You  have  no  reason  to  do  that,' 
responds  Elspeth  calmly.  *  You  know 
I  only  desire  your  good.' 

'  I  know  that  you  are  nothing  but 
a  nasty  mean  spy,'  exclaims  the 
girl  passionately ;  *  and  that  you  do 
your  best  to  set  every  one  against 
me,  even  father !'  bursting  into  a 
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lempeat  of  sobs.  She  is  veij  fond  of 
her  father. 

'  Your  father  is  Texed  &t  the  al- 
teration which  he  has  seen  in  jou  of 
late,'  eaja  Elspeth  gravoly. 

Jessy  cries  on. 

At  last  the  GtArm  eo  long  gstlier- 
ing — the  Btorm  whereof  the  spirit  is 
that  slight,  fair,  sapphire-cjed,  sar- 
castio-monthed  gentleman  on  irhoni 
the  Bibarj  tradespeople  hare  already 
learnt  to  ga^^e  with  respect,  and  the 
Bibmy  ladies  with  awe  and  curiosity 
— breaks,  right  overhead,  scatteriug 
consternation  and  distress,  as  is  the 
way  of  eueb  storms  in  general. 

Enraged  by  her  prolonged  indif- 
ference to  his  reproofs  and  her 
rudeness  to  Elepetli,  Mr.  Thurston, 
who  is  of  a  choleric  nature,  one  day 
orders  Jessy  to  quit  tlie  dinner-table, 
and  remain  in  Ler  own  room  till 
snpper-time.  White  and  defiant,  she 
obeys.  Half  on  hour  artcnrards 
Elspeth  follows  Ler — to  find  tlie  room 
empty. 

Knowing  the  evilnees  of  a  bad 
man's  thoughts,  the  weakness  of  a 
naturally  weak  nature  distraufjht 
with  passion,  she  is  at  first  aghast, 
and  as  one  dozed.  Then  power 
of  thought  returns,  and  she  tries  to 
discover  what  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  It  is  possible  that  Jessy  may 
have  gone  no  fanlicr  than  the  gar- 
den ;  that  she  msy  be  in  the  kitchen 
— cook  is  a  hberal  patron  of  hers, 
reserring  to  her  special  use  eb- 
Tonry  and  dulcet  morsels  of  endless 
variety.  To  hurry  through  the 
kitchen  out  into  the  garden,  to  scour 
the  garden  from  end  to  end,  is  no 
sooner  seen  to  be  desirable  by  this 
troublous  soul  than  done.  'To  no 
purpose,  however;  not  a  sign  of  Jessy 
is  visible.  Grief  regoant  on  her  face, 
Elspeth  hastens  back  into  the  house ; 
not  a  moment  must  she  lose,  if  that 
which  she  would  do  is  to  be  of  the 
least  avail. 

At  tho  garden-door  she  is  met  by 
Fred,  newspaper  in  hand,  his  pipe 
ill  luB  mouth,  bent  on  mental  and 


moral  development  hene«lh  a  i 
nut-tree. 

'^Y'hat  is   the  matter  t'  inqmnif 
he,    perceiving    how    alarmed    she 

For  a  moment  she  pauses,  as  if 
iu  two  minds  about  telling  him. 
Then  she  says  hurriedly  : 

'Well,  I  suppose  yon  ooght  to 
know  1  only  don't  make  a  fiua — 
Jessy's  gonel' 

'  Gone!' he  echoes.  'Gonewhenl^ 

'  God   knows,'    replies    she    ' 
tractedly,     '  I  am  just   off  to  t 
railway  station;  that  is,  I 
the  likeliest  place  to  meet  her  in.' 

'  But,'  exclaims  he,  laying  1 
of  her  arm,  '  what  do  you  n 
don't  understand.' 

'  Why,'  she  answers,  '  yi 
how  Uiat  man  Somerhill  has  I 
running  after  her.' 

Over  Fred's  face  c 
black  look  it  wore  when  he  heard 
how  that  accomplished  gentleman 
considered  his  mother's  acquaiatanoe 
essential  to  a  prolonged  residence  in 
Bibury. 

'  I'll  go  too,'  says  he  quietly,  and 
turns  back  into  the  house.  fl 

But  Elspeth  hesitates.  fl 

'  Not  unless   you'll   promise  llfl 
not  to  make  a  scene,"  stipulates  sb«>-l 

'  I  shall  make  no  scene,'  he  ans- 
wers, 'if  it  can  be  managed  otber- 

fio — there  is  no  one  about ;  Mr. 
Thurston  is,  as  usual,  looking  aftet 
the  men  who  are  at  work  upon  a 
new  villa  in  tjt.  Swithin's-ioad,  and 
Mrs.  Thurston  is  asleep  —  theft 
Elspeth  having  got  her  hat  $ai 
gloves,  set  off  at  onee  to  tost  Uw 
worth  of  their  suspicions.  " 
reaching  the  station,  it  is  evidcn 
from  the  wide-awake  look  of  p 
and  flymen,  that  a  train  is  c 
expected. 

Posting  themselves  at  the  door  of 
the  booking-office,  our  amateur  de- 
tectives wait  ou  fate.     Suddenly  K 
fly  drives  up,  full  speed, 
cheeks  flush  with  excitement; 
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has  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Somerhiirs 
bla3€  face  through  the  window. 

Fred  says  something  tinder  his 
breath. 

Oat  steps  Mr.  Somerhill  and— 
yes,  it  is — 

*  Wait  1 '  whispers  Elspeth ;  *  wait  1 ' 

Slowly — looking  timidly  to  right 
and  left — a  girl,  closely  veiled  but 
still  recognisable,  now  makes  her 
appearance.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  Fred  can  restrain  his  wrath. 

'  Little  beast !'  growls  he ;  *  little 
deoeitfol  hussy  V 

<  Gome,  dear,'  exclaims  Elspeth, 
as  the  swing-door  opens,  and  Jessy, 
her  legs  trembling  beneath  her,  her 
heart  fluttering  like  that  of  a  fright- 
ened bird,  mounts  the  last  step, 
'  come.*  And  she  grips  tight  hold 
of  Jessy^s  wrist,  and  draws  the  girl 
towards  her,  quite  regardless  of  Mr. 
Somerhill*s  imperious  stare.  *  Please 
call  a  fly,  Fred ;  we  will  go  home  at 
once.' 

At  the  mention  of  home  a  low 
moan  breaks  from  Jet<sy*s  quirering 
lips. 

«  Come  outside,*  says  Fred,  hold- 
ing back  the  door.  *I  sha'n't  be 
able  to  keep  my  hands  off  that  fellow 
much  longer.' 

Whereat  the  fellow  smiles  and 
turns  away.  This  is  the  way  of 
thern. 

Secure  from  the  observation  of 
the  curious,  Jessy's  tears  flow  apace. 
Elspeth  lets  her  weep  unquestioned. 
Fred  is  too  savage  to  speak.  In 
silence  and  humiliation,  in  grave 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  they  journey  on. 

But  tbe  sun  has  not  yet  set  of 
this  most  grievous  day. 

*  We  had  better  not  drive  up  to 
the  door,'  says  Elspeth,  as  they  turn 
out  of  the  High-street ;  *  if  we  walk 
home  they  will  think  we  have  just 
been  for  a  stroll.' 

Jessy  squeezes  her  hand  with 
convulsive  gratitude. 

*  Very  well,'  says  Fred,  and  bids 
the  driver  stop.  Then  they  get 
out,  and  walk  away  slowly  towards 


the  house.  As  they  do  so  a  strange 
sight  meets  their  eyes. 

Advancing  from  the  other  end  of 
the  street  is  a  crowd  of  workmen, 
women,  and  children ;  and  among 
this  crowd  is  borne  on  four  men's 
shoulders  something  —  something 
vague,  dark,  shapeless. 

Elspeth  halts ;  she  is  afraid,  she 
knows  not  of  what 

The  crowd  gathers  round  Mr. 
Thurston's  door. 

*  Father  I'  cries  Jessy,  breaking 
loo^e  from  her  detaining  hold ; 
'  Father  I'  and  therewith  runs  into 
the  midst  of  them. 

They  make  way  for  her  as  for 
one  of  the  blood  royal.  Already  is 
she  great  with  woe. 

*  What  is  it  T  she  questions.  *  Is 
he-  dead  ?'  and  throwing  back  her 
veil,  looks  round  for  a  reply. 

For  a  while  no  one  seems  in- 
clined to  answer.  Then  a  gray- 
haired  mason  shifts  his  cap  on  his 
head,  and  hitches  up  his  trousers,  as 
if  about  to  speak. 

^  I  do  be  afeerd  so,  miss,'  says 
he    reluctantly ;    *  I  do   be    afeerd 


so. 


IV. 


Bereavement  sudden,  terrible  as 
this — for  the  words  above  recorded 
are  all  too  surely  justifled  by  fact ; 
Mr.  Thurston  having  sustained  such 
severe  injuries  in  a  fall  from  some 
scaffolding  due  to  a  loose  plank, 
that  he  breathed  his  last  within 
half  an  hour  of  his  removal  to  his 
own  house — bereavement  such  as 
this,  I  repeat,  is  seldom  seen  in  its 
full  horror  by  eyes  asmart  with  the 
first  salt  tears  of  keenest  anguish. 
It  is  rather  in  the  dark  dull  after- 
wards, when  the  soul,  tired  out, 
folds  her  hands  calmly,  and  sits 
down  face  to  face  with  grief,  that 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  us  becomes  unmistak- 
ably apparent,  that  we  know  of  a 
surety  the  magnitude  of  our  loss. 
So  is  it  with  the  Thurstons.     Mr. 
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TfaunUiii  was,  be  I  have  sud,  in  no 
way  Bcperior  to  hb  avocalioii.  Iii 
his  youth  he  could  never  have  been 
more  tlian  passably  well-featured 
or  moderately  agreeable ;  in  his 
latter  days  be  waa  what  an  un- 
biaaaed  critic  mi^ht  hare  termed 
decidedly  cross-looking  and  awk- 
ward-tempered ;  but,  luckily  for 
poor  hnman  nature,  the  nnbiaased 
critic  finds  scant  accommodation  in 
home  circles.  To  Mrs.  Thurston, 
this  strident  voiced,  red-faced  little 
man  was  still  the  lover  of  her  honey- 
moon ;  to  Fred  and  Jessy,  still  the 
Dada  who  used  to  gallop  away  with 
them  to  Banbury  Cross  of  winter 
evenings,  and  go  rose-beetle  hunt- 
ing in  the  niaiden-blnsh  rose-bnshes 
when  Sol  turns  buli-fighter.  And  he 
is  dead.  Lamentation  and  the  noise 
of  weeping  may  be  heard  in  Bibury. 
The  tenderest  of  sympathisers,  El- 
speth's  preecnce  is  felt  to  be  no 
small  comfort  by  these  afflicted  per- 
son?, Jessy  in  particular  clings  to 
her  for  aid  and  consolation,  such  as  it 
is  ia  her  power  to  offer,  knowing  that 
but  for  Elspeth  the  load  of  sorrow 
beneath  which  her  mother  bends 
would  be  twice  as  heavy ;  that  but 
for  her  she  might  even  now  be  shel- 
terless, a,  guilty  and  deserted  crea- 
ture. 

'  How  could  I  ever  have  been  so 
mad  I'  says  she  one  day,  as  they  sit 
together  at  work  on  a  black  dress 
for  Mrs.  Thurston  ;  strict  economy 
ia  now  seen  to  be  eBsential  to  the 
muntenance  of  a  home,  Mr.  Tbnrs- 
ton'a  recent  expenditure  having  eon- 
wderably  outstripped  his  resources. 
'  Do  you  know,  when  I  look  back  on 
those  three  weeks,  they  eecm  like  « 
dreadful  distracting  dream — all  con- 
fusion and  noise  and  wrongheadcd- 
ness  from  beginning  to  end,  I  won- 
der how  you  conld  have  borne  with 
me — that  you  did  not  go  away  and 
leave  me  to  do  well  or  ill,  as  I  saw 
fit.  It  would  have  served  me 
right. ' 

EJ.spelb  smiles. 


■That  is  not  the  te«chmg  of  flia 
Cross,'  replies  she  gently ;  '  nor  was 
I  tempted  to  act  so.  Remember.  I 
am    nearly   ten   years    older 

'  That  may  be,'  allows  Jessy: 
age  is  not  everything.  I  know 
g^od  and  dear  you  are,  and  bow 
mucli  I  love  you,  and  how  I  mean 
to  be  yonr  great  friend  all  my  lifa 
long,  if  I  may.  Miss  Piper  wii 
older  than  you  are,  but  I  never  Wt 
towards  her  like  that.' 

To    this    unanswerable  argnment 
Elspeth    can    offer  no    opposif 
There  are  occasions  when  even  li 
must  accept  defeat. 

In  mournfnl  monotony  the 
weeks  crawl  by,  enlivened  now  mil 
then,  if  one  moy  so  term  it,  by  lie 
calls  of  pitying  friends ;  tLe  cominf 
in  of  fresh  business,  which  J( 
King  hails  with  delight,  his 
being  far  from  easy  on  tfao  scon' 
ways  and  means  for  theeo  two 
women,  in  whose  welfare  fae 
so  lively  an  interest ;  the 
occurrence    of  something 

either  in  the  little  world  of  Bil    

or  the  great  outside  world  when 
opinions  stand  for  attribntes 
circumstances  for  character : 
still  sadly  destitute  of  norelty, 
one  September  morning,  when  ' 
enters  the  parlonr,  where  El 
is  arranging  some  ftowei 
bowl  to  set  on  the  littl«  table 
Mrs.  Thurston's  sofa,  as  plessoit 
food  for  poor  dim  eyes,  and  b»jj, 
without  preamble  or  pause : 

'  I'm  going  to  China  I' 

'  Eh  !'  ejaculates  she,  looking 
at  him  ijuite  startled. 

'  I  am  going  to  China  1'  he 
ates  ;  '  I  can  do  nn  good  here, 
a  much  better  man  of  bnsii 
building  business,  I 
am.     People   trust   him,  and 
look  on  me  as  an  incxpeHcDoed 
I've   seen   that    ever 
died.    Bo  you  must  break  it  to 
ther  as  well  as  you  on.     Yoall 
that  for  me,  wont  job  f 
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*  Ye-B,'  she  answers ;  '  but  are 
yoQ  not  acting  rather  rsBhly  T 

'No,'  U  ihe  fiuick  rejoinder; 
'IVc  giveo  it  my  full  consideration,- 
and  the  terma  these  Chinese  mer- 
cluuits  offer  are  splendid  —  three 
hundred  a  jear  to  begin  with,  my 
passage  out,  and  an  increase  to  tire 
hundred  in  two  years'  time  if  I  eiiit, 
besides  opportunities  for  trading. 
Xolhing  could  be  better,  I  shall 
b«  Mo  to  save  quite  a  nice  sum  be- 
fore I'm  thirty  ;  and  with  you  here 
to  look  after  mother  and  Jessy — 
why,  the  thing  doesn't  admit  of  dis- 
cnseion.' 

'  In  that  case,'  observes  Elspeth 
demurely,  '  I  need  say  no  more,' 
And  she  reverts  to  her  asters. 

For  a  while  he  stands  still  and 
tntdies  her.  Then  with  an  ejacula- 
tion of  impatience — part  sigh,  part 
groan — he  turns  away  and  walks  to 
the  window. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  says  she, 
considering  a  yellow  dahlia. 

Yon  don't  seem  to  care  a  bit !' 
Don't  1  r 
Bnt  do  yon  T 
Certainly.' 

But  only  in  a  cold,  pragmatical 
kind  of  way ;  not  as  I  want  yon  to 
care,  as  I  would  give  my  life  that 
you  should  care.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  says 
she  quietly. 

'  Ibat  is  not  true,'  he  retorts, 
turning  towards  her.  '  Von  under- 
stand me  well  enough,  only  you 
think  I  am  a  boy  and  can  be  put  oil' 
with  polite  nothings.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  rude,'  seeing  her  cheeks  flame, 
'  bnt  I'm  awfully  miserable,  and,  O 
Elspeth'  —  catching  hold  of  her 
hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips — 
'  do  be  merciful  to  me  !' 

'  Merciful  to  yon  ?'  she  echoes, 
Treeting  her  fingers  from  his  clwp. 
'  Why,  yon  must  be  wild.  Pray 
don't  be  so  stupid  I'  And  she  rises 
from  her  chair,  her  face  still  pink 
with  vexation. 
>     '  Bnt  1  am  not  gtnpid,'  he  declares. 


'  Stupid  to  love  you^the  dearest, 
the  best  of  all  women  on  the  earthV 

'  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother  ;'  a  httle  bitterly. 

'  You  are  two  years  older  than  I 
am;  that  is  all!' 

'  That  ia  sufficient  to  render  our 
present  attitude  absurd  !' 

'  Not  if  you  thought  of  me  as  I 
think  of  you.' 

'Ah,  if!'  smiles  she,  her  eyea 
bent  upon  the  ground. 

'  Is  there  no  hope,  then  7  he  askn, 
after  a  brief  pause. 

She  turns  her  face  away ;  her 
colour  comes  and  goes.  Can  she 
then  have  so  far  forgotten  herself  as 
to — 

'  Elspeth  1'  he  exclaims,  and  would 
imprison  her  in  his  arms. 

But  she  starts  back. 

'  No,'  she  says  grnrely,  and  puts 
away  fais  hands,  '  it  would  never  do 
— never  ;  people  would  only  laugh.' 

'  Let  them.' 

'  And  a  woman  is  always  older 
tlian  a  man;  you  would  soon  get 
tired  of  me.' 

'  Should  I  ?' 

'  Yes,  that  you  would ;  besides, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  it  ia 
utterly  absurd  1  I  will  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing  I'  vehemently,  '  No, 
yoa  must  go  to  China  and  get  rich, 
and  then  come  back  and  many 
some  one  nice — some  one  quite 
young  and  pretty  and  suitable :' 
laughing  rather  weakly. 

'  All  right,'  answers  he  cheerfully, 
'  I  will.  I'll  follow  out  your  in- 
structions to  the  letter,  if  I  live; 
that  is,  I'll  go  Ut  China  and  get 
rich,  and  come  home  and  marry 
some  one  quite  young  and  pretty 
and  suitable ;  and  you  shall  be  thg 
first  to  own  it.' 

And  she  laughs  again,  and  says, 
'  Very  well;'  but  her  voice  shakes, 
and  her  eyes  are  oddly  bright. 

.Scarce  a  leaf  has  fallen  when  the 
good  ship  Christine,  which  numbers 
among  her  passengers  a  certain  taU, 
fair,  resolnte- looking  ^qwb^ 
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not  altogether  iiuknown  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Bibur;  and  the  readere 
of  this  story,  neighs  aochor  and 
eteams  out  of  Soathampton  Water, 
bound  for  Hong-kong — -and  Mrs, 
Thurston  again  knows  tho  anguish 
of  farewell,  again  Bite  desolate,  the 
bondwoman  of  memory. 


Jane  the  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy -three. 

Fred  has  been  away  fire  jearB 
— five  long,  busy,  mnch-producing 
years.  In  his  letters,  as  regular  as 
the  arrival  of  the  mails,  he  has  said 
mach  of  his  manner  of  life,  the 
strange  sights  Le  has  seen,  the 
strange  food  he  lias  eaten,  the 
strange  people  with  whom  he  has 
become  acquainted,  but  little  of  that 
life  iteelf,  of  all  he  Las  effected  or 
missed  effecting,  of  Uia  hopes,  his 
intentions. 

'  He  writes,'  said  his  mother, 
some  time  back,  when  Elspeth  had 
made  an  end  of  reading  one  of  tliese 
Tolamiuous  documents — Mrs,  Thur- 
ston is  stone-bUnd  now  ;  the  oculist 
whom  she  has  consulted  speaks 
mysteriously  of  '  undue  strain  on 
the  lachrymal  channels,  and  constant 
expression  i'  Jessy  wonders  if  he 
means  too  muck  ciying,  but  tliat  is 
her  abrupt  unscientific  mode  of 
speech,  jou  know — '  he  writes,' 
said  the  old  lady,  '  like  a  person 
who  cherishes  a  purpose,  of  which 
he  does  not  chouse  to  speak.  Doesn't 
it  strike  you  so,  my  dear]' 

But  Elspeth  only  raised  her  eye- 
brows, feehng  unequal  to  the  form- 
ation of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  ob- 
jective as  might  be  Fred's  style,  not 
to  say  dry,  that  he  so  faithfully  ad- 
heres to  that  promise  of  his  given 
at  the  moment  of  departure,  namely, 
to  write  twice  a  fortnight,  however 
little,  is  matter  for  self  congratula- 
tion. Tom  Payne,  who  went  to 
Australia  about  tbe  same  time,  has 
not  been  heard  of  for  two  years. 
PhiUp  Symes,  wbo  xt  a.  detk  iiv  a 
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Calcutta  house,  will  miss 
mails  in  four.  But  then  Ft 
never  ijuite  like 
there  was  always  a  soi 
him — a  composure,  a  sweetness, 
air  of  integrity — even  in 
when  he  was  a  great 
golden-headed,  crimson-Tisaged  b«Ay 
— mind  you,  this  is  what  his  moth«t 
says ;  I  have  notliiug  to  do  with 
that. 

And  now  it  is  the  1st  of  Jniie 
ltS73,  and  Jessy  is  to  be  married 
in  exactly  a  week's  time, 
from  to-day ;  married  to  Joe — | 
clever,  noble  Joe — who  has  Wi 
early  and  late  to  insure  her  and 
mother,  not  merely  bread 
house  to  live  in,  but  a  home  sdcd 
as  he  deems  fit  for  tlie  wife  aii^i 
daughter  of  the  man  who  made  hitn, 
for  the  women  he  venerates  ami 
loves  with  all  the  force  of  his  strong 
loving  natnre.  Elspeth  is  rarelj 
joyful  at  the  prospect  of  this  nnioo. 
She  believes  that  it  will  be  pio- 
dnetive  of  vast  stores  of  happiness- 
will  secure  rich  blessings,  and  pro- 
mote all  good.  Her  a^ectiunttc 
anxiety  on  Jessy's  behalf  has  not 
been  thrown  away.  The  waywirf 
vain  little  miss  of  fifteen  ht^  de- 
veloped into  a  singularly  charming 
girl  of  twenty;  a  girl  any  nun 
might  be  justly  proud  to  call  his 
'  wife' — even  Mr.  Skelmersdale  S»- 
merhill,  who  now  occupies  the  di«- 
tinguishcd  post  of  secretary  lo  • 
cabinet  minister,  and  is  looked  upon 
as    a    liting    man    by    those  wbo 

'  If  only  Fred  could  give 
instead  of  Mr.  Fry,  it  would  be 
feet,'  observes  our  bride  elect,  as 
lays  aside  a  petticoat  bodice,  whidi 
she   has   been   trimming  with  fin* 
embroidery  of  her  own  making,  about 
eight  o'clock  on  this  initial  evi 
— a  beantifnl  evening — calm, 
escent,   sweet   with    the   breath 
flowers. 

'  Ah  1'   replies    Elspeth, 
looking  up  frem  her  book,  and  li 
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*  Why  do  yon  sigh,  dear  f  inquires 
Jessy  gently.  Sometimes  she  is 
struck  aJl  too  sharply  by  the  contrast 
between  her  friend's  life  and  her  own 
— the  one  so  pale  and  pleasureless, 
the  other  so  bright  and.pleasureful. 

But  Elspeth  makes  no  answer. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  hear. 

Presently,  Jessy  having  gone  up- 
stairs, Miss  Cameron,  book  in  hand, 
strolls  out  into  the  garden,  strolls  to 
the  garden-gate,  and,  leaning  over, 
gazes  dreamily  up  the  now  silent 
street  Suddenly  a  tall  man  turns 
the  comer — a  man  with  a  tanned 
keen  face,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
a  long  blonde  moustache;  a  man 
the  sight  of  whom  makes  her  cheeks 
white,  and  her  knees  weak. 

Like  one  entranced,  she,  without 
moTing,  lets  him  approach. 


^  Ah,'  exclaims  he,  his  lips  part- 
ing in  a  smile  as  he  comes  close, 
^  not  a  bit  altered ;  just  the  same  as 
ever ;  quite  young  and  pretty,  and' — 
as  their  hands  meet — '  suitable.  El- 
speth, you  know  me  V 

'•  Yes/  says  she,  smiling  back  at 
him,  shyly,  sweetly,  not  quite  un- 
tenderly,  *  you  are  Fred ;  you  have 
come  back  to  be  present  at  Jessy's 
wedding.' 

*  And  my  own,'  he  adds,  *  if  I 
may !' 

A  week,  and  the  abbey  bells  ring 
merrily  in  honour  of  a  double  wed- 
ding, such  a^  Bibury  has  seldom 
seen.  A  week,  and  four  happy 
souls  start  happily  upon  that  pil- 
grimage to  which  death  may  alone 
set  bounds.     Wish  them  well. 
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On  the  clear  frosty  air  the  sweet  joy-bells  are  ringing, 
And  greetings  are  utter'd,  whilst  grasp'd  is  the  hand 

Of  neighbour  by  neighbour ;  and,  blithe  carols  singing, 
The  shrill  village-choir  in  the  Squire's  porch  stand. 

Ah,  tale  often  told,  but  ne'er  tedious  story, 

Of  peace  and  good-will  to  our  fellows  on  earth  ! 

Sure  something  we  borrow  awhile  of  the  glory 

That  crown'd  the  glad  day  of  the  Saviours  birth. 

Owe  we  grudges  year- long  to  some  once- treasured  brother; 

Hath  friend,  once  beloved,  been  changed  to  a  foe. 
With  Yule  let  faults  die  (we  may  ne'er  see  another) ; 

Forgive  and  forget,  and  let  quarrels  all  go. 

Bright,  bright  in  the  cottage  the  wood  fire  is  glowing, 
With  mirth  the  Yule  revels  are  held  at  the  Hall ; 

The  poor  not  forgotten — for,  largesse  bestowing, 
The  lord  of  the  soil  hath  a  share  for  them  all. 

Twine  yew,  shining  laurel,  and  red  holly-berry, 
And  mistletoe  white,  to  our  fair  maidens  dear ; 

Smile,  jest,  kiss,  and  sing,  one  and  all,  make  ye  merry; 
Forgotten  in  joy  be  the  griefs  of  the  year ! 

AaTLEY  H.  DALDWIN. 


Otrr  OF  THE  WATERS 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DAPPLE  OBAX'* 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  fonod  myself  one 
BDramer-time  upon  aD  island.  Search- 
ing in  mj  memory  for  the  name  of 
some  qaiet  place  where  I  could  take 
my  children  by  the  sea,  Brightlanil 
Buddenlf  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
and  thither  we  soon  went.  The  island 
lies  so  close  to  the  mainland,  that  at 
low  tide  there  is  nothing  to  separate 
tLe  two  but  a  wide  stretch  of  mud 
and  sand,  across  which  an  artificial 
roadway  has  been  made  within  the 
last  half  century,  joining  the  island 
to  the  wider  coast.  Dulcie  shrieked 
as  we  went  OTer  this  narrow  road- 
way for  the  first  time,  and  cried  out 
thai  the  water  rippling  up  against 
the  wooden  piles  on  either  side  would 
come  over  and  drown  us;  but  the 
man  who  drove  us  said  such  a  thing 
had  only  happened  three  or  four 
times  aiuwi  the  '  new  bank'  had  been 
made,  so  the  little  lady  needn't  bo 
daunted. 

The  bonk  grew  familiar  enough  to 
na  afterwards,  for  we  stayed  three 
months  upon  the  island,  and  crossed 
it  many  times  on  our  journeys  to  and 
from  the  mainland.  Dulcie  and  John 
used  to  get  into  the  little  creeks  after 
samphire  and  young  crabs,  whenever 
they  could  tempt  me  and  nurse  away 
from  the  seashore ;  and  I  beUeve 
they  rather  preferred  the  charms  of 
mad  expeditious,  aa  I  called  them,  to 
the  long  days  by  the  wares,  which  I 
liked  best.  It  tras  three  long  years 
since  I  had  seen  my  children's  fatlicr, 
and,  as  I  sat  hour  after  hour  watch- 
ing the  restless  water,  I  used  to  count 
the  days  till  his  return.  I  hat«d  the 
sea  whicb  parted  us,  and  yet  always 
"  Pobiielied  in  last  year's  Jielgreria 
Annual. 


had  a  craving  to  be  near  it,  bccauK 
he  was  upon  it,  I  suppose;  but,  for 
all  its  glory  and  beanty,  sonutimu 
I  could  not  look  at  ltd  great  reUiag 
crested  billows  without  wonilcriag 
whether  they  were  beljRng  to  briiif 
him  home  again,  or  whether,  i  " 
away,  they  hod  j 


the  evening  G 
after  I  had  seeu  Dulcie  s^e  i 
and  used  to  sit  at  my  winder  all 
alone.      Once,    tu   drive   away  my 
fanciee,  I  left  my  pretty  roso-cove 
balcony,  and  strolled,  not  along  t 
shore,  bat  up  the  hill  inland,  vif 
from  tlie  still  churchyard,  I  « 
see  on  the  one  side  the  narrow  d 
nel  and  tie  ribbon-like  roadway,  and. 
beyond,  a  misty  panorama  of  stc^g 
fields  and  clustering  woods,  all  lying 
under  tlie  tender  hgbt  of  5un«etj,M 
the  other,  the  broad  stretch  of  waf 
fading  slowly  into   that   wonde 

gray  eternity,  as  it  seems,  onderd 

solemn   eyes  of  some  bright  earif 

The  church  was  very  old.     Sotac 
one  said  there  were  Sason  archcaig 
it;    and  there  were  andent  b 
within  its   aisles — so    verj   i 
that  nothing  was  left  of  Ijie  it 
tjons  to  teU  who  slept  beneath  d 
weight  of  stone  without.     A  reij 
mighty  lord  or  count  of  the  isUnil 
slept  in  marble,  with  all  his  fing 
broken  off,  and  his  most  noble  IJ 
so  chipped  and  disfigured  by  ti 
and  the  haudmaids  of  time,  that  1| 
atmostfelt  topitythemntilalcdst 
Close  by  the  great-grandsoc 
same  noble  lord  lay  in  much  p 
marble   and  heraldry   upon  a  t 
granite  slab,  and  under  the  a. 
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clad  figure  knelt  the  doll-like  effigies 
of  bU  eight  cbildren,  holding  thu 
shield  oD  which  was  told,  in  scho- 
lurly  LatiD,  how  good,  how  excellent, 
bow  gre&t  and  noble,  snd  before  all 
men  exceedingly  rirtnous  and  pious, 
had  been  the  honourable  nobleman 
vhose  uutimelj  death  (a^tat.  59]  liie 
lamcDliiig  ofT^pring  deplored.  The 
legend  iii  the  island  1  aft«rwards 
foond  to  be,  that  thia  pattern  of 
manly  virtue  had,  in  liis  lifetime, 
been  so  entirely  giren  over  to  bad 
living  and  the  lust«  of  the  flesh, 
that  an  evil  spirit,  jealous  that  earth 
shonld  keep  its  brother  from  it,  had 
Tisihlj  presented  itself  and  carried 
off  the  *  most  excellent  of  men'  to  a 
darker  world;  and  that  beneath  the 
magnificence  of  stone  and  the  vain- 
glory of  quarterings  and  ehields  there 
lay  only  the  empty  cofliit. 

Another  tablet,  much  more  mo- 
dern, used  to  take  my  attention  too 
—  'Sacred  to  the  mumory  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Tborrold,  who  died,  at  the 
age  of  69,  in  tbio  parish.'  Then  fol- 
lowed a  lixt  of  virtues — in  English 
tbi*  time — in  the  midst  of  which,  and 
in  very  large  letters,  appeared  the 
announcement  that  she  was  '  Co- 
heiress of  the  late  Roger  Thorrold, 
of  the  city  of  Londun,  merchant;' 
and  the  whole  iround  up  with  the  in- 
formation tliat  the  mouumeDt  had 
been  erected  by  her  sorrowing  ne- 
jiheiTS  and  uieces — a  fiuale  that,  very 
improperly  perhaps,  struck  me  as  in- 
expressibly droll. 

After  many  hours  spent  in  the 
cbarch  and  chnrchyard,  one  even- 
ing I  stopped  before  a  grave  I  had 
not  noticed  before.  It  was  a  good 
deal  away  from  the  rest — at  least 
there  were  two  graves,  but  one  head- 
stone joined  them  together,  and  on  it 
nas  told  how  '  James  Hepburn'  lay 
beaesth,  the  same  having  died  on  the 
4th  day  of  July  ISbO;  and  how  by 
his  side  lay  buried  his  wife  Rhoda, 
oIko  their  infant  daughter,  which 
two  had  died  on  the  5th  day  of  J  uly 
^_^850.  The  man's  age  was  iHrty,  Ids 


wife's  twenty-one,  and  the  baby's 
only  three  short  months. 

'  Uow  joang,'  I  said  to  myself 
half  aloud,  '  and  how  very  sad  .'' 

'Ay,  sadder  than  you'd  think, 
too,'  said  ti  voice  beside  me ;  and 
taming,  I  saw  an  old  man  whom 
i  had  noticed  on  other  evenings  lin- 
gering about  the  chnrchjard.  He 
was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  all 
the  Brightland  people,  and  would 
have  looked  a  very  giant  among  fish- 
ermen had  his  figure  not  been  bent 
and  crippled  with  rheumatism. 

He  stared  at  me  with  eyes  that  I 
fancied  had  a  wistful  look  in  them. 

That  look,  and  the  quick  glance 
back  at  the  headstone,  prompted  my 
question ;  '  Can  yon  lelt  nie  anything 
about  them  ?' 

'  What  do  you  want  to  know 
aaght  about  them  for?"  he  answered ; 
and  I  felt  taken  aback,  he  looked  so 
soddenly  suspicious  of  me. 

'  Only  becaase  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  young.  lam  quite  a  stranger 
here,  and  thought  perhaps  some 
great  calamity  or  accident  had  OTet' 
taken  the  family.  I  had  no  other 
reason  in  asking. 

'  No,'  said  the  man,  '  "twer'n't  no 
calamity,  as  yon  call  it;  'twere  just  a 
providence  as  overlook  'em— a  pro- 
vidence,' he  reiterated  with  some  ve- 
hemence; '  and  'tain't  no  use  a-givin' 
on  it  no  other  name.' 

1  wailed,  thinking  he  might  go 
on  with  the  history  his  mind  was 
evidently  full  of;  but  instead  he 
stooped  by  the  graves,  and  began 
pulling  up  the  weeds  that  grew 
among  the  grass,  so  1  was  moving 
away  when  he  spoke  again. 

'  Asking  yoar  pardon,  but  had 
you  never  no  friends  down  in  these 
parts)' 

'  Never,'  said  I.  '  I  came  here  once 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  stay- 
ing with  some  friends  seven  or  eight 
miles  ialand ;  but  1  know  nothing 
of  the  island  or  the  people.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  man, '  some  night 
I'U  tell  you  all  iboat  tkwa.  A.m':.; 
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BpreHding   oat   his   hand   over   the 

grnvc;  'but  not  to-night,' 

'  Sunday,  perhaps,'  I  suggested, 
feeling  EOme  curicisitj  on  the  subject. 
'  I  oft«n  stay  here  after  the  evening 
service.' 

'That  won't  Jo,'  answered  my 
companion, '  for  I  never  come  at  all. 
You  may  look,  but  yon  place  don't 
do  for  me.  I  go  farther  up,  to 
chapel.  I  used  to  come  here  tiil  all 
that  happened,  and  ever  since  then 
I've  seemed  to  want  something  fiercer 
like.  This  here  do  seem  so  still;  it's 
only  quiet  men  as  can  go  to  sleep 
easy  while  tlie  preachin's  goin'  on  as 
ought  to  come  here.' 

Not  liking  the  speech  nor  the 
Bneering  tone  of  his  voice,  I  said  good- 
night shortly,  and  turned  homeward, 
blaming  myself  mentally  for  talking 
at  all  with  any  of  the  fishing'men. 
They  all  boro  rather  a  bad  name  on 
the  island,  and,  so  far  as  I  had  seen, 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  troubling 
either  church  or  chapel  with  their 
company.  I  described  the  man  I  had 
met  to  my  landlady,  who  knew  at 
once  his  name — '  Dick  Mussett,' 

'  You  never  need  be  afraid  of  him, 
ma'am,'  she  added,  'The  very  spirit 
and  life  seemed  to  go  out  of  him 
when  Rhoda,  poor  girl,  was  taken 
away.  If  he'll  talk  to  yon  about  her, 
it's  more  than  I've  known  him  to  do 
to  mortal  man  or  woman  since  the 
whole  brenk-up,  and  maybe  it'll  ease 

So  with  that  encouragement  I 
went  again  before  long  tfl  my  old 
haunt,  and  there  again  I  saw  the 
old  gaunt  man.  Ho  gave  me  jnst  a 
nod  as  I  went  up  to  him,  and  said, 
pointing  to  a  bw  stone  seat,  '  Now, 
if  you  like,  I'll  talk  to  you  a  bit ; 
you're  strange  here,  and  won't  go 
gossipin'  my  talk  all  over  the  place.' 
Ho  he  leant  up  against  the  iron  rail- 
ings of  a  l«mb,  and  told  me  his  tale. 

'  lihodn — that's  her  a-ljin'  under 
there— was  my  child,  the  only  one 
that  ever  I  had.  ^he  were  bom  up 
in  the  uorlh,  and  that's  vihete  I 


married  her  mother,  and  bnricd  Vi 
too,  before  ever  I  came  to  thr-i 
parts.  The  little  one  and  me  rstn- 
here  when  she  could  scarcely  talt 
plain.  I've  seen  you  walkin'  along 
■wi"  jour  little  lasa,  ma'am,  and  shc't^: 
often  minded  me  of  my  child  lh»i 
was,  if  you  don't  take  offence  at  my 
sayin'  such  a  thing.' 

'  Offence  1    0    no,'    I    said,    aai 
began   to  pity  this   poor  child 

'  Most  women,'  he  went  on,  ' 
look  after  a  hit  of  a  thing  that's 
its  mother;    and   one  won 
most  wonderful  kind  to  Shx 
lodged  in  her  honse.     81il 
widow  with   two  boys  of  I 
and  she  did  by  my  girl  u  i 
been  her  own.    I  left  somcl' 
weeks  and  months  wi^L  ^ 
as   wanted   steady    niDlL  J 
yachts,  as  they  call  'e 
used  to  be  as  good  a 
was  away,  and  go  righka 
to  Brightlin'stone,  i  ' 
come  up  twice  every  di 
father  wer'n't  come  fa 
do  believe,'  said  Dick  1 
ing  earnestly  at  me 
with  twitching  lipa,  * 
lieve  there  never  was  n 
like  that  one.     Pcrhapt 


e  of 


;   bats 


80   sensible,   and    wonderfiil  ] 
tool 

'  Hepburn  was  the  woman's 
where  we  lived.    She  was  a  o 
able  woman,  and  ours  wi 
able  home  for  many  a  year, 
used  to  talk  a  deal  of  she  ■ 
gettin'  married,  hut  wu  1 
mind  to,  neither  of  us;  so 
talk  go  by,  and  didn't  (ronbla  i 
selves  about  iL    I  bought  a  b 
years  went  on,  and  her  two  b 
ways  went  out  with  me;  an 
were  all  of  us  pretty  tidy  h 
land- work  of  one  sort  ant' 
we    picked   up    a    very  I 
among  us.     Jack,  the  blg_ 
took  it  ipto  his  head  io  go  i 
when  he  was  about  fifteen;  eo  b 


bia  mother's  leave,  and  took  right 
off  to  Newcastle,  and  fnira  tliere  lie 
went  to  oilier  lands;  aud  whether 
he'd  dead  or  alive  I  don't  know,  for 
ire  never  heard  iio  more  abuiit  Lim. 

■I  was  soinetliing  gW  wlien  he 
went,  for  he  were  a  rougher  eort  of 
chap  ihaa  Jim,  nho  nas  a  jear 
younger ;  and  sometioK^s,  when  ho 
got  in  his  t4>iuperjj,  Rhoda  would 
Eeem  scared  like  at  him.  dim  and 
her  was  alnays  good  friendj,  and 
there  nas  nothin'  she  wanted  or 
wished  fur  that  he  didn't  get  ber  if 
Lb  conld. 

'  He  was  bif;  and  Btrong,  and  used 
to  carrj  her  oa  his  nboulder  down 
the  Bhore,  Rp1a»)iin'  among  thu  pools 
when  the  tide  went  down,  (.'atchin' 
all  kinds  of  (jueer  things  for  her. 
She  was  a  atrange  little  thing,  and 
took  delight  in  all  manner  of  tliiugs 
out  of  the  water  thnt  ain't  no  use  for 
fond.  An  alie  gut  older  the  parson's 
irifu  took  a  likin'  to  her,  and  bad  her 
op  and  down,  learnin'  of  her  a  deal 
out  of  boiiki>,  and  makin'  a  right 
good  scholar  of  ber. 

'  When  she  grew  a  great  girl  she 
used  to  write  letters  for  the  neigh- 
bours most  heanlifiil;  and  that,  with 
her  prett;  face  and  keepin'  herself 
so  steady,  made  her  well  thought  of, 
audi  was  mighty  proud  of  her.  She 
WHS  only  fifteen  when  the  good 
woman  of  the  bouse  died,  and  some- 
bow  thing)!  never  seemed  to  go  on 
quite  so  right  ofter  that.  Rlioda  she 
fretted  sadly.  Ann  Hepburn  had 
been  the  most  of  o  mother  she'd  ever 
known,  and  beiu'  young,  and  not 
used  to  trouble,  she  sort  of  pined 
after  her;  ho,  though  I  was  under  a 
promise  to  go  right  round  south 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  1  give  it 
Up,  and  kept  at  home  to  take  the 
best  care  I  could  of  my  girl. 

'  Though  bis  mother  had  been  a 
good  one,  1  do  think  Jim  Hepburn 
felt  the  trouble  of  losiiig  her  more 
I  through  Rlioda's  grit'f  than  his  own. 
'"a  cared   for  my  girl  in  his  quiet 

J  mure  Uituishe  nor  I  ever  thought 


for.  If  he'd  showed  it  like  most 
young  men  would  ha'  done,  there'd 
have  been  all-the  neighbours  lalkin'; 
so  he  tierer  made  much  of  ado  about 
it,  but  kept  on  carin'  for  her  and 
serviu'  on  her  after  his  own  way, 
and  seemed  alivaya  sattsGeil  that  she 
should  treat  him  like  as  if  he'd  been 
her  brother. 

'  Rhcida  took  to  the  housework 
well.  There  wasn't  a  tidier  girl  in 
all  the  place,  aud  soon  I  began  to 
feet  as  if  we- were  doin'  better  with- 
out Ann  Hepburn  than  ever  I  could 
have  thought,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  wind  began  to  shift  like,  and  our 
troubles  began. 

'Jim  had  never  walked  with  any 
girl  about  the  island,  and  secin'  he 
was  better  off  by  part  of  a  boat,  and 
the  cottage  t«u,  than  most  other 
young  thsps,  it  was  somethin'  oat 
of  the  common  that  he  hadn't  wanted 
to  settle  long  ago.  Most  of  'em, 
you    know,  marry  young   in  these 

'  Once,  when  we  were  mnnin'  in 
with  the  tide,  after  a  rare  good  catcb, 
I  said  to  Jim  ; 

"  I  say,  when  are  yon  agoin'  to 
bring  a  missus  home  7" 

'  And  he  mode  answer,  "  Never  at 
alt,  master.  The  missus  that's  in 
the  bouse  suits  me,  and  I'll  never 
bring  another  to  the  house  while 
sbe'll  stay  there." 

'  But  Rhoda  wouldn't  hear  of  it 
when  I  told  her  about  it  that  very 
night. 

"Like  him!"  she  says,  "Why, 
father,  of  course  I  do.  I'm  very  fond 
of  him,  that  I  am ;  but  I  won't  marry 
him  for  anythin',  and  so  don't  let 
him  think  any  more  about  it." 

'  But  I  might  just  as  well  have 
tcild  the  tide  to  stop  flowiu'.  Ho 
took  her  answer  without  much  notice. 
"  Hap[ien  she'll  change  by  and  by," 
says  he ;  atjd  so  lie  seemed  content  to 
wait.  But  I  knew  well  enough  what 
was  in  his  mind,  and  got  U)  have  a 
feehn'  that  his  will  was  the  strongest, 
and  she'd  li&\«  to  gott  Vii\*j\\i. 
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'  Rboda  made  beraelf  easy.  She 
WBS  shy  of  liini  when  I  drst  toll]  her 
of  it,  bat  that  wore  off;  aiid  es- 
ceptin'  that  she  would  look  at  Jim 
eanit?st  like  when  he  didn't  see  ber, 
and  watch  more  for  his  goin'  in  and 
out  than  she'd  done  before,  there 
seemed  nodiSerence  in  her  behariour, 

'  That  winter,  when  she  was  just 
turned  seventeen,  this  rlieuraatic  first 
took  me,  and  for  nine  mortal  weeks 
I  vas  laid  up.  Then  Jim  he  took 
and  nursed  me  like  any  woman.  lie 
did  what  my  girl  couldn't  have  done, 
for  I  could  stir  neither  hand  not  foot, 
and  a  man  like  me  isn't  easy  to  lift. 
He  was  son  and  daughter  too ;  he 
was  a  right  good  man  to  me  that 
time.  Ithoda  grew  softer  in  her  way 
to  him,  and  'stead  of  orderin'  him 
about,  she  used  to  watch  for  what 
he  wanted,  and  got  things  ready  for 
his  comin'  home ;  and  he  grew  to 
look  regular  happy,  for  I  know  he 
thought  she  was  gcttin'  to  care  for 
him  the  way  he  wanted  at  last. 

'  I  kept  a  look-out,  for  my  wishes 
was  the  same  as  his ;  but  1  never  put 
a  word  in.  Matters  seemed  puttin' 
thcirselres  etrwght,  till  one  day  in 
the  spring,  when  I  could  just  stand 
by  the  gate,'  and  was  countin'  the 
days  till  I  could  get  on  the  water 
again,  tliere  stepped  past  a  stranger 
— •  good-lookin' young  man  he  was, 
with  just  Ilia  stick  across  his  shoul- 
der, and  a  little  leatlier  bag  swingin' 
from  it.  Rhoda  was  by  me  koittin' 
the  sleeves  for  my  shirt,  and  when 
the  stranger  saw  her,  he  turned  his 
head  for  another  look,  and  then  he 
stopped  and  asked  the  way  to  the 
Cottage. 

'RbodatoIJhim:  "  It's  that  great 
white  house  up  the  lull,  that's  let 
every  sammer  to  some  rich  people." 
,  'Hekept  on  lookin'athertillsho 
blushed  up  and  stooped  her  head, 
and  then  he  drew  up  and  spoke  to 
me;  but  I  answered  him  short,  so  be 
went  his  way;  hut  I  see  him  turn  his 
head  more  than  once  to  have  a  look 
at  my  girl. 


•  Jim  told  OS  that  night  heMbMri 
that  it  was  an  odd  lot  of  people  Gome 
to  the  Cottage  that  year. 

"  They've  got  no  boat  of  thrit 
own,  but  want  some  such  craft  tt 
ours  regular  every  day,  just  to  gn 
out  and  back  again  every  now  lad 
then ;  and  they  know  nothin'  abaci 
the  water,  so  they  want  sodie  one  to 
go  with  them  to  see  she  don't  niiik 
herself."  And  then  he  laughed 
their  ignorance;  but  Rhoda  cokii 
up,  and  said  landsmen  were  as  g 
as  us  any  day,  and  knew  a  sigH' 
things  we  didn't. 

'  I  sappose,  ma'am,' said  DickMos- 
sett, '  you  can  guess  some  of  whit's 
comin' t  This  stranger  was  a  mu 
that  got  his  livin'  by  paintin' 
tures,  and  he  said  he  bad 
stay  at  Brightland  island  for  to 
the  sea.  That's  what  he  called 
"  for  to  study  the  sea;"  and 
the  time  I've  had  it  in  me  t 
tion  what  the  Almighty  coold 
planned  his  doin'  that  for, 

'  Ills  name  was  Fletcher,  he 
ua,  and  the  people  at  the  Cot 
was  his  cousins.    Thej  had 
every  day,  and  paid  us  well; 

passed  that  he  didn't  como  Dp  to. 
U8.  Rhoda  was  always  clean,  ( 
took  care  of  her  things,  bnt  «he 
gan  to  look  somehow  smarter 
different.  One  day  she  did 
thin'  with  her  hair — set  it  ont 
how ;  anyway  it  changed  the 
of  her,  and  presently,  when 
Fletcher  looked  in,  he  says, 
Rboda !"  and  burst  ont  lauf^ 
And  (),  my  girl  she  turned  almost 
white,  so  fierce  she  seemed  that  hi' 
should  do  like  that,  and  langh  at 
her;  and  back  she  went,  and  woulilnt 
come  through  to  the  front  room  M 
more  while  he  stayed,  but  stayed  by 
herself  cryin',  as  I  could  tell  after- 
wards ;  but  sbo  put  her  hair  th<  old 

'  I  didn't  care  for  Mr.  Fleldwi'B 
visits,  hut  scarce  knew  how  li 
tliem.    lie  used  to  oak  me  a 
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aboat  the  sea,  and  always  made  as  if 
he  had  a  deal  to  talk  about  I  truly 
think  he  meant  nothin'  bad.  He 
liked  the  look  of  my  girl,  and  told 
me  plain  he  meant  to  paint  a  picture 
of  her  before  he  went  away;  but  his 
comin'  backwards  and  for'ards  like 
that  droye  Jim  nearly  wild,  and  did 
more  mischief  with  Bhoda  than  ever 
I  knew.  If  I  had  been  a  woman,  I 
might  have  suspected  what  was  goin' 
on  in  her ;  bein'  a  man  though,  I 
didn't.  Jim  was  the  nearest  to 
gaessin'  the  truth,  and  it  made  him 
miserable. 

'One  night  (after  Mr.  Fletcher 
had  been  in)  he  said  to  Rhoda  sudden, 
and  before  me  too :  '*  Lass,  I  can't 
hold  on  with  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer ;  it  must  be  yes  or  no ;  will 
you  have  me  or  won't  you  ?  Let  it 
be  one  or  the  other." 

"  That's  a  queer  way  of  courtin', 
Jim,"  says  she. 

"No  queerer  than  other  men's,** 
says  he. 

"  Well,  Jim,"  she  says,  goin'  up 
to  him  and  takin'  hold  of  his  hand, 
"  we  won't  quarrel  about  it.  Find  a 
better  woman  for  your  wife,  and 
trouble  no  more  for  me.  Yon  won't 
ask  me  to  do  what  I  can't  do,  and, 
Jim,"  she  said,  beginnin'  to  cry,  "  in- 
deed I  can't  7iow"  And  with  that 
she  left  us. 

'  Jim  looked  at  me,  and  he  seemed 
all  of  a  shake.  ^*  It's  that  cursed 
painter,"  he  said ;  and  I  felt  mad  to 
think  his  words  were  true.  The  girl, 
I  told  myself  bitterly,  had  even  gone 
and  taken  to  this  man,  who  never 
cared  a  bit  for  her. 
^  *  We  were  three  troubled  souls 
that  night.  Jim  was  out  early  next- 
day  momin',  and  I  got  down  on  the 
shore  by  six  o'clock.  Rhoda  was  up, 
and  called  to  me  to  be  home  to 
breakfast  soon.  It  was  so  fine,  the 
son  shinin'  and  the  waters  all  of  a 
sparkle,  that  the  sight  made  me  feel 
young  again,  and  I  felt  most  won- 
derful sorry  to  think  that  Rhoda 
and  Jim  couldn't  make  up  matters 


between  them.  I  was  thinkin'  on  it, 
when  up  come  Jim  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
too.     The  gentleman  said  to  me : 

"I'm  off  to-day,  Mussett,  over 
the  hills  and  far  away ;"  and  he  be- 
gan whistling  a  tune. 

"  Be  you  goin'  for  long  ?"  says  I ; 
and  I  was  downright  glad  to  hear 
he  was  goin'  at  last. 

"It  may  be  for  years,  an'  't  may  be 
for  ever,"  says  he,  pickin'  up  stones 
and  makin'  what  children  call  ducks- 
and-drakes  in  the  wat^r.  "Jim," 
he  sang  out — for  Jim  was  movin' 
off — "you  have  the  boat  out  in  a 
couple  of  hours;  and  look  here, 
Musset,"  he  says,  "you've  had  bad 
luck  this  year,  so  take  this" — and 
he  give  me  some  gold  money — "I 
owe  it  to  you  for  your  girl's  face. 
I've  got  it  right  enough  now.  And 
give  my  love  to  Rhoda,  and  tell  her 
to  get  married  to  that  great  good- 
tempered  giant,"  and  he  nodded  after 
Jim,  "  before  I  come  to  these  parts 
again.*' 

^  Rhoda  looked  white  and  tired 
when  I  went  back,  but  she  was  main 
gentle-tempered  and  good  that  day. 
I  never  give  her  no  message  from 
the  painter.  I  only  told  her  he  was 
gone,  after  I  see  the  boat  with  the 
two  men  in  puUin'  across  the  water ; 
and  I  said  it  wouldn't  be  like  my  girl 
to  go  frettin'  after  a  man  that  never 
could  have  no  thought  of  her. "  There's 
nothin'  really  amiss,  is  there  ?"  said 
I ;  and  she  laid  her  head  down  on 
my  arm,  and  cried  like  a  baby. 

"  No,  nothin',  father,"  she  says ; 
"only  he  did  seem  so  different  to  the 
men  about  here." 

'  And  that  was  about  it,  I  suppose. 
A  woman's  fancy  is  like  a  bird's 
flight;  you  can't  tell  one  moment 
which  way  it'll  turn  the  next. 

'  Jim  joined  company  with  sonie 
other  boats  later  in  the  day,  and  we 
two  kept  by  ourselves,  and,  whatever 
she  thought  of  after  she  had  her 
cry  out,  Rhoda  made  as  if  she  was 
cheerful. 

*  It  might  be  a  month  after  that 
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wbeB  the  ady  from  the  Cottage 
came  up  to  our  house  one  day,  aud 
findia'  Jim  outaide  with  his  nets,  siio 
qaestioned  bim  a  deal  about  the  day 
he  took  her  cousin  over  the  water, 
Jim  sort  of  seemed  bothered,  but 
answered  nhat  Ebe  asked  him  plain 
enough. 

"  Had  he  taken  Mr.  Fletcher  over 
the  water  to  St.  Mary's  ttiat  day  V 

"Yts." 

"  Had  Mr.  Fletcher  said  where  be 
was  goin'  to  1" 

"  No,  he  hadn't." 

"  Had  he  sent  hack  no  message 
by  Jim  to  any  onel" 

"  None  wbatBomever." 

'  And  when  he'd  spoke  so  far, 
Jim  got  up  and  said,  with  the  lady'a 
leave,  he  must  go  now.  He  never 
looked  at  ux,  but  struck  off  to  the 
beach;  aud  when  be  come  baek  that 
night  be  went  to  the  King'ii  Head 
instead  of  comin'  home. 

'  The  lady  said  she  asked  this  be- 
cause  they  had  not  heard  from  her 
CODsin  since  he  left.  He  had  posted 
two  letters  at  St.  Mary's,  when  Jim 
landed  him  there,  to  some  other 
friends,  sayin'  he  was  soon  goin'  to 
Etay  with  them,  but  he  hod  never 

'  The  family  left  the  Cottage  soon 
after,  and  after  a  bit  two  strangers 
came  and  put  just  the  same  sort  of 
<taestions  to  Jim  again,  and  he  ans- 
wered just  as  before ;  and  then  wo 
heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Fletehor. 

'  Rhoda  seemed  more  of  a  woman 
after  that  summer,  and  was  careful 
and  thoughtful  beyond  her  years. 
She  keptto  me  wonderful,  and  didn't 
go  much  along  with  the  girls  of  the 

'Jim  was  waitiu' audwatehin';  and 
by  and  by  he  come  to  me  one  day, 
and  told  me  he'd  got  what  he'd  been 
waitin'  for.  Rboda  bad  promised  to 
wed  with  him  in  the  spring,  I  felt 
troubled,  fearin'  she  did  it  fur  the 
sake  of  me,  seein'  I  wasn't  likely  ever 
again  to  he  the  man  I  used  to,  and 
thiukiu',  perhaps,  that  when  my  sav- 


in's was  done  we  should  oonw  to 
But  when  I  talked  to  her  ahe 
no,  Jim  had  set  his  heart  on  hai 
her,  and  he  was  a  good 
ought  to  have  what  he  wanted;  snil 
so  the  matter  was  settled. 

'In  Wbitaunweek  they  married, 
and  for  months  things  went  on  after 
the  old  ways,  comfortable  enongli. 
Rhoda  bad  changed  her  name,  but 
nothin'  else,  I  thought,  for  she  kepi 
to  me  just  as  she  did  before. 

'  Jim  grew  restless  after  a  bit. 
Perhaps  he  wanted  her  to  make 
fuss  of  him;  he  couldn't  want 
to  be  more  careful  of  his 
There  wasn't  a  man's  house 
Brighlland  belter  kept  than  his, 
he  often  went  off  to  the  tap'tvor 
and  sometimes  broke  out  ioto  strwige 
talk,  if  anythiu'  crossed  him;  and 
he  never  used  to  do  that  before 
Rhodabefore  they  were  married.  So, 
to  my  sorrow,  they  seemed  mom 
parted  after  they  married  thaa  thg 
did  before.  She  nerer  blamed  him, 
but  he  did  blame  her;  and  he  «u 
specially  vexed  because  he  had  no 
child. 

'  When  they  had  been  wed  two 
years,  however,  a  child  was  bom  to 
them ;  and  the  first  Snnday  after 
my  girl  was  about  again,  and  liad 
been  to  church,  her  husband  by  h«r 
side  and  her  baby  carried  close  by,  I 
looked  at  'em  both,  and  hoped  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  bit  of  a 
babe  was  bringin'  peace  along  with 
it.  She  sat  rockiu'  it  in  the  eveu- 
in'  by  the  doorway,  lookin'  out  ovei 
the  water,  and  then  back  at 
baby's  face;  and  Jim,  ' 
in',  and  never  took  his  eyes  off 
two.  Thought  I  to  myself, '"Now 
shall  get  oD,"  But  what's  the 
us  forecastin',  when  we  know  naught 
of  what's  to  come  ?  That  year  wu 
hot  aud  dry  beyond  any  years  I  could 
remember,  and  when  the  drui  "~ 
broke  up  in  June,  then 
of  wet,  and  all  at  once  a  fever 
our  place,  and  tlie  people  sickei 
and  died  in  a  way  that  was  awfid.- 
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'  Jim  come  home  one  night.  <<  Mas- 
ter," he  says  to  me,  "my  head  is 
bad ;"  and  Bhoda,  who  came  in  jast 
then,  took  and  felt  his  head  and  his 
hands,  and  then  she  looked  at  him 
more  loyin'  than  ever  I'd  seen  her 
do.  **  Come  up  to  bed,"  says  she ; 
and  kept  his  hand  as  ihey  went  np 
the  stairs. 

'  Three  days  and  nights  he  lay  and 
tossed  about  in  the  fever.  The  doc- 
tor said  from  the  first  he'd  die ;  but 
JRhoda  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "  It's  be- 
cause I  never  cared  for  him  as  he 
deserved,  that  now  he's  to  be  taken 
away.  0  baby,  what  shall  we  do 
without  him?"  And  her  hot  tears  fell 
on  the  little  one's  hands  as  she  sat 
nursin'  it^  She  wouldn't  give  the 
child  back  to  our  neighbour  again, 
who  would  have  gone  back  to  her 
home  with  it,  but  she  carried  it  with 
her  np-stairs ;  and  I  went  too. 

'  Jim's  strength  seemed  gone,  and 
he  was  as  helpless  as  his  child.  Poor 
chap,  for  all  he  did,  I  can't  never 
think  of  him  so  bad  as  I  ought. 
He'd  been  off  his  mind  the  last  two 
days,  but  of  a  sudden  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  spoke  sensible  again. 

"  Ehoda;"  and  she  went  up  to  him 
quick  and  tender,  and,  kneeliu'  down, 
she  laid  her  face  again'  his  hand. 
**  Rhoda,"  he  says  once  more,  and 
looked  in  her  eyes  so  pitiful  that 
she  gave  a  great  sob  and  kissed  his 
hand, "  are  you  beginnin'  to  care  for 
me,  my  lass  1"  he  said. 

*  And  she,  holdin'  her  baby  tight 
with  one  arm,  stretched  out  the  other 
over  him  and  said, "  Jim  dear,  I  love 
you  now." 

"  How  much  ?"  says  he,  tryin'  to 
lift  himself  up  a  bit;  he  spoke  so 
sharp  I  thought  the  fever  fit  was 
comin'  on  him  again.  "  Because,"  he 
says,  **  I've  give  my  soul  away  for 
you,  and  now — " 

"  Hush,  Jim  !"  said  she  ;  and,  get- 
tin'  np,  she  smoothed  back  his  hair 
and  tried  to  cool  his  poor  head,  but 
he  caught  her  arm  and  held  it 
fast. 


"  Do  you  love  me  better  than  you 
loved  the  painter  ?"  he  said. 

"  O  Jim,"  she  sobbed  out,  "  how 
can  you  taunt  me  now  ?" 

"It  isn't  tauntin',"  said  he. 
"  Which  do  you  love  the  best?" 

"  0,  you,  you,  you !"  she  cried 
out  passionately ;  and  her  eyes  shone 
on  him,  and  he  knew  she  spoke  the 
truth. 

"Then  may  the  Lord  help  me  I 
But  I'll  tell  you  all,"  said  he.' 

Dick  Mussett  waited  a  minute  be- 
fore he  went  on. 

'  He  told  us,  still  holdin'  on  to 
his  wife's  arm,  how  the  painter  had 
said,  when  they  were  midway  be- 
tween the  island  and  St.  Mary's,  that 
he  would  have  a  swim  before  he  went 
ashore;  how  he  took  off  his  things,  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  and  plunged 
into  the  water  from  the  boM.  Jim 
told  us,  with  the  sweat  drop  pin'  off 
his  face,  how  the  devil  had  gone  into 
him,  and  put  before  him  the  idea  of 
gettin'  rid  of  the  man  he  was  so  jeal- 
ous of;  for  might  he  not  come  back 
and  stop  Rhoda  from  bavin'  him  ? 

'  Quick  as  thought  he  had  looked 
round  and  seen  there  was  no  other 
boat  within  hail,  scarcely  within 
sight;  quick  as  the  evil  thought  had 
entered  in  him  he  had  pulled  away 
from  the  man  strugglin'  in  the 
waves. 

"  For  God's  sake,  man,  have  done 
with  fool's  play !"  cried  out  the 
voice. 

"  But  I  made  answer,  *  Nay,  you've 
had  fool's  play  for  many  a  week;  it's 
my  turn  now  ;'  and  so  went  on. 

"  I  heard  a  cry  or  two,  and  durst 
not  look  back;  when  I  turned  my 
head  at  last  he  was  gone  down.  The 
devil  himself  gave  me  strength  and 
cunnin'  ;  I  threw  overboard  his  lea- 
ther bag  and  books,  but  when  I  saw 
his  letters  I  rowed  on  to  St.  Mary's. 
The  shop  where  they  keep  the  post- 
office  is  hard  by  the  shore ;  I  slipped 
up  and  put  them  in,  and  then  come 
home  again."  And  he  lay  there  a- 
dyin'  and  told  this. 
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"O;  is  it  true?"  said  Ehoda, 
nkitc  as  a  slieet. 

"  Wife,"  he  said — and  8lie  started 
back  from  him  and  shook  from  head 
to  foot — "  if  yoM  speak,  don't  cnrse 
me;  I'm  paid  out  nell  for  what  I'rc 
done;  but" — hebegantosjieBk hoarse 
andlow — "Idid  it  for  your  sake;  0," 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hands  with 
Buch  a  look,  "  for  your  sake,  woman ! 
And  now,  don't  yoa  pity  me?  can't 
yon  help  me  1" 

'  She  turned  her  face  to  Lim,  but 
she  might  hare  been  blind  for  any- 
thin'  she  saw — Bucb  a  face  !  He 
gare  a  moan  and  clutched  at  the  bed- 
curtain  to  hide  it  from  hira,  and 
though  she  left  the  room,  I  think  in 
the  great  agony  that  came  on  be 
never  missed  her. 

'  I  dared  not  leave  him.  A  woman 
came  in  and  asked  where  lilioda  was. 
We  thought  she  had  taken  the  child 
to  our  neighbour's ',  afterwards  we 
imew  different.  Before  twelve  ho 
died,  never  in  bis  right  mind  after 
his  wife  had  left. 

'  I  was  stunned  like,  and  couldn't 
Ibink  of  what  he'd  told  ue.  Some- 
times even  now  I  catch  myself  won- 
derin'  if  he  were  not  inventin'  and 
accusin'  himBelf  falsely. 

'  I  went  for  Bhoda  down  the  street 
to  where  I  thought  she  was ;  but 
our  neighbour  saiJ,  "  Nay,  she  had 
not  been  there  all  the  night,"  And 
then  a  mighty  fear  came  on  me,  and 
I  knew  there  was  farther  trouble  to 
come.  We  sought  about  for  her, 
and  listened,  leat  by  chance  we  might 
hear  the  child  cry.  We  could  see 
well  to  look,  for  Uie  full  moon  shone 
Be  clear  as  day ;  it  was  a  flood  tide, 
one  of  the  men  said,  and  he  half 
thought  the  water  would  be  over  the 
new  bank,  if  it  rose  the  next  halfhour 
as  it  had  done  the  lost, 

'  I  told  naught  of  the  tale  I  had 
heard  to  none  of  them ;  I  only  told 
how  niioda  took  on  at  the  thoughts 
of  losin'  Jim,  and  seemed  like  one 
ont  of  her  mind  with  grief. 

'  We  looked  on  <11  tinTcn3Lf^\i  tiae 
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night,  till  the  moonlight  faded  awiy 
and  the  dawn  began  to  show  acroei 
the  water.  Then,  close  by  the  ' 
I  heard  a  cry  out,  and  some 
called  to  me  to  come  on  and 
to  keep  back ;  bat  I  went 
there  tliey  lay, 

'  She'd  got  the  baby  held  tight! 
her,  and  ihey  might  both  hare  ' 
asleep,  so  quiet  and  still  they 
her  white  face  Inrned  up  to  the  _ 
sky,  the  water  Just  lappin'  np 
her  feet. 

'  The  water  had  gone   over 
bank,  and  the  people  said  the 
soul  had  tried  to  make  her  way  u 
guided  only  by  the  white  poets 
either  side  ;  had  gone  most  likely ' 
fetch  the  doctor,  who  lived  jost  onr 
the  other  side ;  andsoitmightharc 
been,  hut  so  I  never  think  it 
It's  one  of  the  things  we  shall 
know  in  this  world.     She  must 
died  soon  with  that  secret  on 
for  by  her  look  I  knew  that  she 
hevcd  it, 

'  So  it  is  sad,  isn't  it,  ma'am,'  ftii 
the  lonely  old  man,  '  to  have  to  live 
all  these  years  and  think  of  that 
time  all  by  myself)    "     "  ^" 

and  it  entered  my  mind  to  tell 
to  you,  for  there's  none  alin 
tale  can  hurt  if  all  the  worU 
it.' 

I  would  hare  said  somtt 
comfort  him,  bitt  he  did 
that;  I  think  the  mere  reconntil 
his  stoiy  had  eased  bim. 

'  Goodnight,'  he  said.   '  If  I  coulJ 
only  tell  whether  1  was  likely  to 
tliem    again,  I  shouldn't   mind 

I  held  out  my  band  and  hade 
good-bye,  and  went  home  to  my 
dren,  thinking  my  troubles  were  nrj 
light   to  what   some   folks  hod  to 

Brightlondwe  soon  lefl;  rnyhuf- 
band  canie  back,  and  had  been  it 
homo  ever  since,  Uulcie  lells  him 
of  the  charms  of  the  bland,  but  I 
never  can  think  of  it  except 
scene  of  that  sad  history. 
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THE  PINK  BONNET 

i)^t  Enigma  of  a  ^olitarjj  goung  |5an 

BY  GBOBQE  AUGUSTUS  BALA 


I  SEE  60  little  of  the  world  now- 
adays— I  mean  so  far  as  mingling 
with  its  pleasanter  frivolities  is  con- 
cerned— that  T  scarcely  know  whether 
such  articles  as  pink  honnets  con- 
iinue  to  be  worn.  Nor,  although  I 
bay  with  tolerable  regalarity  the  il- 
lostrated  fashion-books  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  month,  and  al- 
though I  keep  as  sharp  an  eye  about 
as  ever  I  can  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  I  am  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
Fashion  in  the  flesh,  am  I  at  all  cer- 
tain as  to  there  being,  as  things  go, 
any  more  real  bonnets  at  all.  I 
bear,  indeed,  that  the  remarkably 
small  and  expensive  structure  which 
ladies  are  at  present  accustomed  to 
balance  on  their  already  overloaded 
beads  is  called  a  *  mantilla'  bonnet. 
Now  a  ^  mantilla,'  I  apprehend,  can 
be  no  more,  in  its  essence,  a  bonnet 
than  a  comb  or  a  false  plait  can  be ; 
still,  the  vocabulary  of  fashion  is,  as 
we  all  know,  very  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious ;  and,  for  anything  I  can 
tell  with  certitude,  a  *  mantUla'  may 
mean  a  bonnet,  just  as  a  pibroch 
may  mean  a  strathspey,  or  a  duet  a 
fiddle,  or  a  knife  and  fork  a  beef- 
steak. Lord  Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a 
Tuby  was,  you  will  please  to  remem- 
ber, fully  convniced  in  his  own  mind, 
and  as  fully  determined  that  his 
brothers  Jack  and  Martin  should  be 
convinced  in  theirs,  that  a  slice  off  a 
twopenny  loaf  was  excellent  good 
mutton.  I  do  not  venture  to  main- 
tain that  a  mantilla  is  not  a  bonnet. 
It  may  be  a  muff,  or  a  grand  piano- 
forte, or  a  ticket  for  the  Cooperative 
Stores.  The  names  of  things  are 
continually  changing  their  meaning. 


Two  hundred  years  ago  a  'hearse' 
meant  a  canopy  suspended  over  a 
tomb.  At  present  we  understand  by 
the  word  *  hearse'  the  black  thing 
on  wheels  in  which  we  -put  the  body 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  dead  and  gone. 
A  hundred  years  hence  the  actual 
hearse  may  come  to  signify  the  dead- 
and-gone  gentleman  himself;  and  a 
hundred  years  hence  what  will  the 
changes  of  nomenclature  matter,  pray, 
either  to  the  bonnets  or  their  wear- 
ers? The  universal  bandbox  will 
hold  us  all;  and,  in  the  end,  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  dust.  Your 
caterpillar-worm  eats  up  your  ball- 
dress  ;  your  moth  eats  up  your  ermine 
tippet;  your  grave-worm  eats  you  up; 
and  there  is  no  Matter  in  anything. 
But  there  were  real  pink  bonnets 
once  upon  a  time,  and  very  pretty 
ones  too.  Do  you  remember  them  ? 
Dis-moi,  soldaLdismot,  fen  souviens- 
tu  ?  For  you  were  a  soldier  once ; 
you  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Love; 
you  sought  to  make  vast  conquests 
in  the  pays  du  iendre ;  but  Anteros 
shot  you  with  one  of  his  leaden  ar- 
rows, and  your  heart  has  been  re- 
turned '  killed'  at  Cupid's  War-oflBce 
these  many  years  past.  Time  was 
when  you  did  great  execution  among 
those  Amazonian  tribes  who  wore 
pink  bonnets.  I  don't  mean  that 
your  fair  foes  wore  their  chapeaux 
roses  when  they  were  on  horseback. 
No,  no ;  in  the  Row  their  head-gear 
was  of  beaver,  with  a  green  veil.  It 
was  when  you  accompanied  them  to 
Greenwich  or  Richmond — it  was  when 
you  escorted  them  to  the  Chiswick 
flower-show,  or  to  the  Duchess's  cf^- 
jeuners  at  Holly  Lodge,  or  to  Mrs. 
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Anderson's  concert — tliat  iLej  were 
adorned  with  their  ^iLlce^t  of  pink 
bonneb:.  There  woa  a  bonnet.,  I 
think,  calied  a  '  cottage,'  a  verj  sweet 
and  chast«  Dstnon-aud-PlijIlis  affair, 
nith  a '  curtain'  in  the  rear,  and  roses 
inside,  and  sarsnet  strings  tied  in 
ihe  most  faicinating  of  bows.  That 
cottage  was  the  abode  of  luTe.  There 
was  a  ■  drawn'  bonnet  too,  I'rpqm-nlly 
executed  in  pink ;  an  ediliL'e  into  the 
composition  of  which,  I  think,  nire 
and  tulle  entered.  There  uas  llie 
pink  'hat,'  again,  an  elaburute  per- 
formance, with  many  streamers  and 
manctttehers  alUched,  and  sur- 
mounted by  towi-ring  plumes;  and  I 
have  a  dim  recuUection  of  having  in 
my  earliest  youth  bebuld  a  piuk' coal- 
scuttle'— WHS  there  a  hird-uf- paradise 
feather  in  iti — worn  by  a  lady  other- 
wise attired  in  a  green  eatin  pelisse 
trimmed  with  swantidown,  and  pink 
satin  boots,  tihe  wore  a  very  large 
gold  watch  and  chain  outtido  her 
etomacher;  andcameii  a  green-silk 
parasol,  much  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary uuibrella.  Eljhe  was  altogether 
a  glorious  sight  to  view;  nor  am  I 
at  ail  certain  that  she  was  not  my 
grandmother. 

1  am  about  to  propound  an  enigma 
of  a  Pink  lionnet ;  but,  O  you  soli- 
tary young  men  ot  tbS  Uniied  King- 
dom and  in  partibus  infiiMinm,  you 
are  very  much  mistuken  if  yon  tJiiuk 
that  my  narratiTe  will  have  any  re- 
fereure  to  the  Trafalgar  or  tlie  8tar 
and  Garter,  to  j^rlien  Jiufs,  and 
broughams  rolling  home^all  too 
swiftly  for  their  occupants— in  the 
snmujer  moonlight.  The  pink  bon- 
net on  which  1  am  at  prei'ent  intent 
is  a  purely  imaginary  article,  the 
ehadiest  of  shudoiYs,  the  idlest  of 
idle  fancies. 

Thus,  we  are,  if  yon  please,  in 
Vienna,  or  rather  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  Kaiserstadt ;  and  the 
time  is  precisely  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  May 
1829.  Mark  welhhe  day, Ihe  month, 
ihe  yva,t.     His  Imperial,  Boyul,  and 


Apostolic    Majesty    the    Empenl 
Francis  reigns  over  Austria,  Hoi 
gary,  Bohemia,  Lomhardy,  and  Vfl 
netia,  with   a  nnmber  u(  TjraleS 
lllyrinn,  and  Styrian  soTETvignt' 
too  numerous  to  mention.     He  ' 
very  mighty  Kaiser  indeed,  an< 
apt  to  regard  somewhat  eromfulljn 
hi:>  couxin  of  H.ulienzollem  who 
over  Prussia  from  the  Schluss  I 
Berlin,     'God   sare  the 
i  rancifi !'  is  a  martial  air  i>f rfor 
as  yet  with  miiuh  greater  eclat  h 
the  uiililary  bands  than  attends  til 
strains  ol  the  Brandenburg  Marehd 
for,  look  jon,  the  prime  n  ' 
the  Austrian  Reich  is  the  famix 
Metteruich,  the  arrt^gant  m 
refused  to  pick  up  Napolec 
when  the  crafty  Cfeear  let  it  pur- 
pusely  fall,  to  eee  if  bis  influenoe 
over  the  German  stalci-man  had  at^ 
tiigether  waned;   and  in  1829  C 
Count  Yon    Bii^marck-t^dionhaD 
is  but  a  little  lad  of  fifteen,  who  b 
yet  to  finish  his  studies  at  Gottingea 
Berlin,  and  Grafswald,  ere  he  geK 
his  first  cadetship  as  aa  n 
in  the  army. 

The  name  of  the  Emperor  FrancM 
is  a  tower  of  strength  all  over  En- 
rope.  Sir  Thomas  Lawresc«  has 
painted  his  picture,  life-size;  aiu 
imperial  efllgy  has  been  hung  ii 
Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor,  wM 
Schwarzenburg  and  Esterhazy  f 
support  him.  His  majesty  haa  h 
amemher  of  the  Uuly  Alliance. 
has  the  loudest  voice,  albeit  s 
what  of  a  shrill  one,  in  the  Fruikfad 
Diet.  At  Aix-la-Cha|ie]lo 
Verona  he  was  listened  to  Willi  ■ 
much  deference  as  was  that  imperil 
ignoramus  of  old  who  claimed  to  b 
supra  grammatkmn.  His  daughUi 
is  DuthtBS  of  Parma.  Piaeei 
Guustulla.  That  dnughier,  by  tJ 
V  ay,  is  a  widow.  Her  Ute  hiubaaj 
a  sonjewhat  distinguished  advcntuiv 
of  Italian  extraction,  came  to  g  '  ' 
and  died  in  difGculties ;  and  tlw  la  , 
coni-oles  heratlf  in  her  vidunbotl 
with  suet-podding  enriched  with  ota 
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rant-jam,  and  with  the  attentions  of 
a  one-eyed  chamberlain.  8be  is 
amazingly  fond  of  both — and  there 
was  once  a  matron  at  Ephesus. 
Kaiser  Francis  rales  Lombardy  and 
the  Dominio  Veneto  with  a  rod  of 
iron — ^and  with  a  rod  of  birch  too ; 
for  his  majesty  is  yery  fond  of  order- 
ing the  nnbappy  Italian  patriots  in- 
carcerated in  the  Spielbarg  or  in  the 
Castello  at  Milan  to  be  soandly 
flogged  for  their  souls'  health.  Oc- 
casionally bis  paternal  heart  takes  a 
sterner  mood ;  and,  instead  of  whip- 
ping the  naughty  patriots,  he  has 
them  hanged  or  shot.  The  Pope  is 
passionately  fond  of  Kaiser  Francis, 
and  prays  for  him  daily  in  his  private 
chapel;  and  if  any  of  his  Holiness's 
subjects  at  Bologna  or  Ancona  ever 
become  unruly,  as  the  best  shepherd- 
ed sheep  are  apt  to  do  sometimes, 
his  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic 
majesty  is  always  ready  to  send 
plenty  of  Croat  grenadiers  and  Tyrol- 
ese  jagers,  with  pretty  little  parks 
of  artillery,  into  the  disturbed  lega- 
tions, to  restore  the  misguided  lambs 
to  reason.  The  pale  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  and  the 
beastly  brute  who  rules  over  the  Two 
Sicilies,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser.  They  are  the  dirty 
rust  upon  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  for  ever  pray  not  to  be 
wiped-oflf  therefrom.  So  everything 
is  for  the  best,  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and 
Francis  of  llapsburg  is  the  most 
puissant  of  extant  Caesars.  The 
Official  Gazette  of  Vienna  says  so ; 
the  Arcodella  Pace  (which  his  daugh- 
ter's husband,  the  Italian  adventurer, 
who  came  to  grief,  began)  says  so  in 
graven  marble ;  and  who  shall  gain- 
say the  Lie,  when  the  Liar  has  so 
many  thousands  of  Croats,  so  many 
big  guns,  so  many  halters  and  gags 
and  scourges  to  back  him  1  In  the 
flesh,  this  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apos- 
tolic Majesty  is  a  little,  weazened, 
shrivelled  old  man,  with  a  head  of 
the  shape  and  hue  of  a  sickly  parsnip. 


He  is  cruel,  ignorant,  tyi'&nnical» 
selfish,  and  spiteful ;  but  he  is  truly 
pious,  and  his  morals  are  blameless. 
Congenitally^  he  is  more  than  half  an 
idiot;  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  is 
to  succeed  him,  is  an  entire  cretin, 
Happy  age!  happy  Kaiser!  happy 
people  I  His  Majesty  is  popular 
enough.  Accompanied  by  a  single 
aide-de-camp,  or  even  wholly  unat- 
tended, he  goes  pottering  about  the 
shops  in  the  Karnthnerstrasse,  or  the 
stalls  in  the  Graben.  His  shabby  old 
white  tail-coat,  his  rusty  cocked-hat, 
his  shrunken  shanks,  indued  with 
light  -  blue  pantaloons  and  hessian 
boots,  his  lean  gloveless  paws  and 
bamboo-cane,  are  quite  familiar,  to  the 
market-women  and  the  grisettes  who 
keep  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apos- 
tolic tobacco-shops.  Ah,  a  halcyon 
time  indeed,  this  year  of  grace  1829! 
It  is  not  without  design  that  I 
have  been  talking  of  Popes  and  Em- 
perors and  Kings,  and  similar  grand 
folks ;  for  I  am  about  to  introduce 
you  into  the  very  heart  of  a  palace. 
We  are  at  Schonbrunn,  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Vienna,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  saloons  of  that  ma- 
jestic residence.  It  is  the  green 
drawing-room,  from  the  windows 
of  which  you  command  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  park  and  plantations ; 
and  with  a  great  three-bayed  case- 
ment one  of  the  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment is  entirely  occupied.  Corinthian 
pilasters,  with  richly  gilt  flutings  and 
capitals,  divide  the  walls  into  panels ; 
and  the  skirting- boards  are  of  satin- 
wood,  curiously  inlaid.  The  room 
contains  no  fireplace;  but  in  one 
comer  there  is  a  huge  stove  of  white 
glazed  ware,  thickly  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  in  ceramic,  representing  the 
battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  La- 
pithae.  The  central  panel,  represent- 
ing an  intoxicated  Centaur  en- 
deavouring to  carry  off*  Hippodamia, 
is  the  work  of  Professor  von  Bulg  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna. 
As  for  the  ceiling,  it  is  most  gor- 
geously painted  with  the  amours  of 
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Cupid  ind  Peyclie,  or  the  Labours 
of  Hercnles,  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  or  some  cogtiAte 
clossioality,  bj  the  CRvaiiere  Profes- 
GOre  Snobbcrsni  of  Milan ;  ancl,  most 
Jippropriately,  from  the  centre  of  a 
pink  and  ultramiirine  cloud  on  nbich 
^'enns,  Bacchus,  and  the  Nine  Moses 
are  spranling,  tlierc  hangs  a  crimBon 
cord  Eopporling  a  nionetroas  crystal 
chandelier  Eta  ck  full  of  wax- candles. 
This  chandelier  le  reflected  in  the 
highly- polished  lloor  of  parqiieterie 
in  walnut  and  oak.  Less  need  ie  there 
to  apeak  of  the  bngc  mirrore;  the 
marble  tables,  with  dragon  and  griffin 
claw-l^e,  highly  carved  and  gilt;  the 
heavy  damask  hangings  to  the  win- 
done;  the  great  vases  and  jardinieres 
of  malachite  and  porphyry,  or  of  rare 
Dresden  and  Stvres;  tlie  towering 
timepieces  of  bulil  and  ormolu;  and 
the  other  appropriate  fittings  of  this 
truly  palatial  saloon.  Everything  is 
complete,  even  to  a  portrait  of  a 
yonng  man  of  some  eighteen  Bum- 
mers; a  tall,  lithe,  delicate-looking 
yonng  man,  with  fair  hair  and  light- 
blue  eyes,  clad  in  the  etomal  whit* 
Anstrian  nnifonu,  and  with  a  broad 
red  ribbon  crossing,  and  many  stars 
And  crosses  glittering  on,  his  breast. 
It  is  an  eqaestrian  portrait,  and  the 
painter  has  shown  the  yoimg  man 
bestriding  a  sable  steed  of  gigantic 
proportions.  In  the  corner  of  the 
eaddle-cloth  are  embroidered  an  im- 
perial crown  and  cipher.  Yes,  every- 
thing is  complete,  even  to  Black  Care, 
who  sits,  not  indeed  behind  the  splen* 
did  horseman  on  the  canvas,  but  over 
against  n  YoungMan  of  real  flesh  and 
blood  who,  with  one  knee  on  the  seat 
of*  dam  ask- covered  f8ut«ml,andhis 
hands  clasped  over  the  back  thereof, 
is  listlessly  gazing  over  the  verdant 
glades  and  tJie  flower- starred  par- 
terres of  the  park  and  pleasaunce. 
Atra  Ciirn  is  very  much  there,  in- 
deed— invisible,  but  quite  palpable ; 
and  the  young  man  has  been  in  that 
grim  company  ever  since  be  was  a 
hale  child. 


The  young  man  is  the  ( 
of  the  gallant  rider  in  the  pi<i 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  a 
to  have  flattered  him,  f^r  he  la  e: 
nently  handsome.  lie  has 
Grecian  profile— ench  a 
brow  and  proudly  curved  Lip  a 
rounded  chin  as  ecnlptors  lov«  la 
carve ;  but  the  clasucal  ttmr^  of 
the  features  Is  softened  and  msci* 
lovable  by  his  silky  aabont  curia 
and  his  great  swimming  blue  eyce. 
They  are  sad  eyes  ;  and  th«t  wfakh 
no  painter  could  do  has  been  to 
render  with  pencil  and  colotus  the 
infinite  tenderness  and  moumfnlnen 
of  those  orbs,  and  the  csprenioii 
of  sadness,  of  weariness,  of  Ustlen- 
ness,  mental  and  physical,  which 
overspreads  these  youUiful  festoret. 
Can  yon  imagine  Apollo  de^ierate^ 
tired  after  a  long  day's  hunting — 
Apollo  utterly  exhausted  after  I'" 
contest  with  Marsyns,  and  in  t' 
contest  not  victorious — Apollo,  a 
of  the  society  of  the  Musoa,  ( 
to  thtuk Terpsichore  ajade  andC 
Hope  a  bore — Apollu  pillowed  in 
white-cloth  uniform  and  half  sf 
gled  in  a  black-silk  stock— 
with  the  seeds  of  a  decline  sin 
sown  in  hia  beauteons  lineamen 
Strive  to  bring  such  an  im«g«  b 
fore  your  mind,  and  yon  bav«  tbt 
counterfeit  presentment  of  this  young 

Behind   the  young   man,  in  I 

attitude  at  once  curiously  sngg* 
deference   mingled  with    authiur 
stands  an  elderly  gentleman  with  H 
fiery  countenance,  a  bald  head,  del 
shaven  cheeks,  and  a  hovy  i 
moustache.     He  is  a  corpnlent  g 
tieman ;  bat  he  is  merdlewlj  b 
toned  up  and  girthed  in,  and  i 
suffer  intolerable  agonies,  eep« 
after  dinner,  from  the  tigbtnen  j 
that  niililary  gear,  which  It  w    * 
be  at  least  high  treason  to  loc 
He  also  has  many  stars  and  c 
on    his  breast,  but    no    broftd  i 
ribbon  crossing  it.     About  his  ii 
tity  there  need  be  no  seorec^.    The 
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stont  elderly  gentleman  is  the  Gene- 
ral-adjatant  Count  Plampenschmutz 
Ton  Bratrost  Kalbsbraten;  and  he 
is  the  joong  man*s  goyernor. 

'  Plump.'  says  the  young  man  in 
a  languid  but  kindly  tone. 

*  Your  Imperial  Highness,'  re- 
sponds the  official  thus  so  uncere- 
moniously shorn  of  his  full  styles 
and  titles.  But  he  loves  his  pupil 
very  dearly,  and  secretly  prefers 
that  he  should  call  him  *  Plump.' 
When  Majesty,  or  the  aide-de-camps, 
or  the  footmen  are  present,  the  go- 
vernor becomes,  of  course.  General- 
adjutant  Graf  Plumpenschmutz  von 
Bratrost  Kalbsbraten. 

*  Plump,'  repeats  the  youth,  with 
a  slight  yawn,  '  this  is  very  dreary.' 

Some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson will  make  his  Lady  in  the 
Moated  Grange  utter  a  somewhat 
similar  remark;  and  she  will  add 
to  it  a  rider  expressive  of  the  de- 
sirability of  shuffling  uff  this  mor- 
tal coil :  which  despairing  aspiration 
the  young  man  has  been  for  a  long 
time  unconsciously  anticipating. 
His  life  is  dreary;  the  deliverer 
cometh  not ;  he  is  a- weary,  a- weary, 
even  unto  death. 

Count  Plumpenschmutz  has  heard 
the  remark  in  question  so  very  fre- 
quently that  he  has  long  since  given 
up  the  attempt  to  make  any  definite 
reply  to  it.  He  only  coughs  behind 
his  military  stock,  which  makes  him 
redder  in  the  face  than  he  is  nor- 
mally wont  to  be,  and  bows. 

'  What  on  earth  arc  we  to  do 
with  ourselves  this  evening?'  con- 
tinues the  weary  one.  *  His  Majesty 
and  the  archduchesses  are  at  Lax- 
enburg  ;  and  there  will  not  be  even 
tea  in  the  crimson  parlour  and 
whist  in  the  gallery  of  the  Graces. 
The  Graces  !  En  voit-on,  par  ex- 
tmphy  a  Vienne  ?  Desjillea  (T  Opera,  et 
des  vivandi'ercs  de  caaemey  voila  tout,* 

The  question  as  to  how  the  even- 
ing is  to  be  passed  is  one  that  the 
general-governor  is  accustomed  to 
hear  at  least  four  times  in  the  course 


of  every  week.  On  the  remaining 
three  his  Majesty  and  the  Arch- 
duchesses solve  the  problem  by 
providing  tea  in  the  crimson  parlour 
and  whist  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Graces.  One  of  the  Archduchesses 
is  nearly  ninety,  and  is  wont  to  tell 
stories  about  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  including  the  well-known 
Mormmurpro  rege  nostro  anecdote, 
which  make  the  young  man  wish 
that  he  were  quietly  out  of  boredom's 
way  in  the  vault  of  the  Capuchins' 
church.  Still,  *  What  are  we  to  do 
with  ourselves  V  is  not  so  desperate 
a  poser  to  the  general  as  that  other 
remark  about  the  prevailing  weari- 
ness and  dreariness  of  things.  At 
least  he  has  a  reply  always  ready. 

*  Would  it  please  your  Imperial 
Highness  to  cause  a  carriage  to  be 
ordered,  and  to  honour  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Italian  opera  at  the 
Burg  Theatre  with  your  presence  V 

*To  listen  for  the  thousandth 
time  to  IJigenia  in  Aidide,  or  AtO' 
lanta  in  Calidonia,  or  Euridice  in 
TaiiaroP  bursts  forth  the  young 
man  pettishly.  *  I  am  not  allowed 
to  witness  the  Barhiere  or  the  Nozze 
di  Figaro — whyT 

*  There  is  a  grand  ballet  diver- 
tissement between  the  acts,'  Count 
Plumpenschmutz  observes  diploma- 
tically. 

*True,'  his  interlocutor  retorts, 
not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness  in 
his  accent.  *  My  grandfather  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  allow  me  to  pa- 
tronise the  ballet  as  much  as  ever  I 
please — even  to  dangling  behind  the 
scenes  and  talking  to  the  poor 
painted  creatures.  Drill  before 
breakfast;  the  riding-school  after 
breakfast ;  the  Prater  before  dinner ; 
a  review  twice  a  week ;  whist,  tea, 
the  Archduchess  Griselda's  stories 
about  Maria  Theresa,  Ijigenia  in 
AulidCy  and  the  corps  de  ballet. 
Voila,  ma  vie  d dixneufans.  Well, 
order  a  barouche,  and  be  it  the  Burg 
Theatre.  At  least  we  can  talk 
about  Paris  on  the  road.' 
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'  That,  your  imperial  liighness, 
you  know  is  a  subject — '  the  general 
begins  wilh  au  aiimunitory  cough, 

'  On  which  you  ere  strictly  for- 
bidden hy  his  Majesty  and  the  Arcli- 
ducliessea  to  talk  to  me,' the  young  man 
interposes  with  a  laugli;  'and  yet  yon 
do  talk  to  me  about  Paris,  you  dear 
old  Plump,  because  you  knnur  that 
it  is  the  onlyfubject  onivhich  I  have 
pleasure  in  conversing,  and  you  do 
not  Ufce  to  make  your  poor  pupil  un- 
happy. Yet  are  there  strange  blanks 
in  jour  discourse  even  when  France 
and  Paris  are  your  theme.  There 
are  stranger  blanks  when  my  tutor 
Father  Maretzek  reads  history  with 
me.  Plump,  who  reigned  in  France 
twenty  years  ago  7' 

'  His  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.,  call- 
ed le  Dcnire,  and  your  Imperial  lligh- 
ness's  well-beloved  cousin,"  answers 
the  general  promptly  and  6rmly. 
But  I  should  be  loth  to  take  an  affi- 
davit that,  to  the  spoken  words,  he 
did  not  add  the  menial  ejaculation, 
'  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  fib  I 
have Juat  told!' 

■  8u  Father  Maretzek  says,'  the 
young  man  mupingly  pursues ;  '  so 
niy  grandfather  says ;  so  say  the 
Archduchesses ;  all  of  them  save  my 
grand-aimt  Griselda.  Why  did  eho 
call  me  a  venomous  French  viper  the 
other  day  when  I  spilt  some  tea  over 
her  lace  lappets  ?  Am  I  a  French- 
man, General  Count  Plumpen- 
Bchmntz  V 

He  has  taken  his  knee  off  the  chair 
as  he  makes  tliis  remark,  and  stands 
fronting  hi^  governor  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  He  looks  at  him, 
with  those  clear  blue  eyes  of  his,  very 
straight  and  full  in  the  face.  The 
old  man  bows  vcrj  lo  i  and  some- 
thing of  a  paleness  comes  over  his 
Horid  features 

'His  Impena!  Highness  Charles 
Francis  Josej  h  of  Hap  burg  is  a 
duke  of  the  Austrian  Lmpire,'  ho 
murmurs. 

'  Enungh,'  says  Ihe  young  man, 
mih  eomctbing  of  ite  bittat^uc  Umc 
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of  imperial  command  in  his  ?i 
'  The  carriage.' 

They  speak  verr  little  on  the 
back  to  Vienna.  'The  duke— we 
call  him  so  until  we  find  ■  bi 
title  for  him — whose  stem 
does  not  for  a  single  moment  pertnit< 
him   to  quit   his  military  uniform, 
leans  back  languidly  in  the  barouche, 
now  and  again  touching  his  plumed 
hat  or  waving  his  hand  courteoualf  | 
lo  groups  of  morning  promenadt 
whom   his    carriage    passes,      *" 
promenadcrs  know  much  mor 
him  than  be  knows  about  himselC 
They  are  very  fond  of  him  too,  al- 
though they  have  no  reason  to  love 
him  or  his  beloogings.     But  he  is 
known  to  be  a  gallant  yonsg  officer, 
a  bold  rider,  and  a  kind  and  charit- 
able soul ;  and  the  Viennese  withal 
are  a  good-natured  and  placable 
rarely  bearing  malice,   as  the 
Berliners  do.    Everybody,  in  fine, 
fond  of  the  young  man.   His  grani 
father  dotes  upon  him,  thongb  ha 
worries  him  fearfully  with  drill  sod 
tightly-buttoned  tail-coats ;  theAich- 
diichessBS  acold  him,  but  pet 
his  stem  old  governor  secretly  adoi 
him ;  and  even  the  icy  Mettenir 
himself  was  kind  to  him  in  the  yot 
man's  boyhood,  and  has  been  knomP 
to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  uid  tell 
him  that,  if  he  minds  his  drill,  he 
may  become  as  great  a  general  as  luB 
grand-uncle,  the  Archduke  Cbarli 
'  Oil  comme  FAutrt,'  the  Fitret  t 
Mctternich  mutters  in  a  key  tool) 
for  the  young  man  to  hear;  '(7 
di'ibUmnHt  Van:' 

The  summer  has  come  early 
year  in  Vienna,  and  ttie  evening 
intensely  hot.  There  is  so  much  ~ 
penal,  lioyal,  and  Apostolic  maj< 
habitually  pervading  the  Kaiseivti 
that  the  easy-going  Viennese  do 
take  much  notice  of  it,  but  let  it  i 
and  go  as  it  pleases  ;  and  thna 
appearance  of  the  illustrious 
at  the  Burg  Theatre  does  not  cat 
any  excitement.  The  sentries  cai 
KTUis  as  he  passes  along  the  com- 
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dors,  and  he  is  bowed  into  his  box 
bj  a  brace  of  ushers  bearing  lighted 
tapers;  that  is  all.  It  is  a  deep 
roomy  box,  one  of  the  half  a  dozen 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial 
family,  and  there  are  three  low  roomy 
fauteuils  of  crimson  satin  and  gold 
in  front,  into  one  of  which  the  young 
duke  sinks,  yawning,  while  with  his 
glass  he  sweeps  the  not  very  fully- 
tenanted  house.  As  for  Qeneral- 
adjutant  Count  Plumpenschmutz  von 
Bratrost  Kalbsbraten,  he  stands  bolt 
upright  behind  his  pupil's  chair.  The 
duke  knows  that  the  iron  exigences 
of  court  etiquette  will  not  suffer  him 
to  tell  the  good  gentleman  to  take  a 
seat  by  his  side ;  but  Plump  is  an 
old  soldier ;  after  a  while  he  with- 
draws little  by  little  into  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  box,  and  when  he  is 
in  a  complete  condition  of  adumbra- 
tion, and  safely  concealed  from  the 
audience,  he  sinks  on  to  a  settee  at 
the  very  back  of  the  loge^  and  goes 
comfortably  to  sleep.  Nobody,  he 
knows,  can  enter  the  box  without 
first  tapping  at  the  door.  Courtiers 
sleep  lightly,  and  the  lightest  sum- 
mons would  recall  him  to  his  post, 
bolt  upright  again,  behind  the  ducal 
fauteuil. 

It  is  oppressively  hot,  and  the 
multitudinous  wax-candles  in  their 
sconces,  yielding  to  the  temperature, 
gutter  in  a  most  unseemly  manner, 
or  are  bent  to  the  configuration  of 
Australian  boomerangs.  The  opera 
begins  early  and  ends  early — how 
should  it  keep  late  hours,  when  roy- 
alty dines  at  four  p.m.  ? — and  as  the 
third  act  of  Ifigema  in  Aulide  is 
approaching  its  termination,  the 
broad  bonny  summer  light  is  still 
streaming  through  the  lower  win- 
dows at  the  back  of  the  gallery  of 
the  playhouse,  and  putting  the  wax- 
tapers,  with  their  sickly  glare,  to 
shame.  Patches  of  daylight,  too,  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  on  the  paint- 
ed side- scenes,  producing  remark- 
able chromatic  effects.  It  is  so  hot 
that  the  rouge  and  the  bismuth  on 


the  cheeks  of  the  actresses  melt  into 
rivulets  and  plough  channels  through 
the  cold  cream ;  that  false  eyebrows 
are  deflected  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees;  and  thatgummed-on  beards 
and  moustaches  lose  their  adhesive- 
ness and  become  treacherously  moist. 
The  scene-shifters  perspire  at  the 
wings ;  the  chefdCorchestre  finds  his 
white  cravat  converted  into  a  damp 
towel ;  the  resin  burns  and  blisters 
the  fiddlers*  fingers;  and  the  wretches 
blasting  the  wind  instruments  seem 
to  be  blowing  into  fiery  furnaces.  The 
ladies  among  the  audience  ply  their 
fans  lustily ;  but  there  are  at  least 
eight  hundred  mortals  of  the  stern- 
er sex  in  the  boxes  and  the  pit, 
who  are  in  the  fullest  of  military  uni- 
form, and  who  dare  not,  for  their 
miserable  lives,  unloose  one  button 
of  their  tight  white  coats. 

The  opera — most  wearisome  of 
operas — has  dragged  itself  to  an  end 
somehow;  and  the  young  man  turns 
in  his  fauteuil  of  crimson  and  gold, 
just  contriving — or  is  it  an  accident? 
— to  give  a  gentle  tap  with  his  lorgnon 
on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
The  movement  might  be  a  signal, 
for  straightway  General  Count  von 
Plumpenschmutz  has  emerged  from 
the  shadows,  and  is  standing  behind 
his  pupil's  chair,  bolt  upright.  But 
the  young  man  rises  also,  and  the 
pair  both  retire  into  the  darkness  at 
the  back  of  the  box. 

*  It  is  very  wearisome,'  the  young 
man  observes.  '  I  am  sick  of  this 
place.' 

'  The  ballet  is  about  to  commence, 
your  Imperial  Highness.' 

'  Bah  I  I  am  sick  of  that  too.  I 
have  seen  it  fifty  times  —  Ariadne 
in  Naxos;  and  that  shrivelled  old 
Fraulein  Schinkelbein,  who  is  a 
grandmother,  and  fifty  if  she's  a  day, 
grinning  through  her  paint  and  her 
paper  fiowers  at  Bacchus  in  a  paste- 
board car,  drawn  by  brats  on  all-fours 
sewn  up  in  sham  leopard-skins.' 

*  Will  it  please  you  to  go  behind 
the  scenes?     The  director  will  be 
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Ii&pp7  to  provide  fiupp«r,  and 
Meedemokellea  Fanny  and  Hcr- 
minie  Kliigelstrost  will  be  only  too 
happy—' 

'To  make  themselves  half  tipsy 
with  champagne  after  the  ballet,  at 
the  director's  expense  and  in  my 
honour.  Mon  vievx  Plump,  novs 
avons  VH  toutet  ces  lottiiet-la.  Allans 
enjaire  aillmiiv.  Flnmp,  let  os  drees 
ouiselvea  en  bourgeois,  and  spend  a 
conple  of  honrs  at  the  Konig  Ton 
Thole.  It  ia  barely  nine  o'clock  yet. 
His  majexty  does  not  return  from 
Laxenburg  until  to-morrotr,  and 
we  shall  be  safe  and  sound  in  bed  at 
Schouhruun  before  midnight.' 

Now,  the  Konig  von  Thule  is 
jast  a  public  garden  in  the  snbaibs 
of  Vienna,  close  to  the  BaufOgo 
Prater,  whither  the  but^sses  of  the 
light-hearted  Kaiserstadt  resort  on 
Enmmer  evenings  to  drink  beer,  to 
smoke  mcerscbsiius  and  cigars,  to 
eat  ices,  sausages,  and  bread-and- 
butter —  sometimes  all  together — 
and  to  dance  waltzes  and  mazurkas 
in  a  great  wooden  pavilion  (o  the 
enlivening  strains  of  a  band  led  by 
the  famous  Wowski,  erst  Kapell- 
meister to  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  PolztansenUburg-Saufen- 
heim.  The  price  of  admission  to  the 
Konig  TOD  Thnle  is  only  a  few 
kreutzers,  and  its  frequenters  are 
mainly  clerks,  ah  op- boys,  sub-officers, 
and  tbe  grisettcs  and  milliners'  girls 
of  Vienna;  but  there  is  great  fun  to 
b6  seem  there,  and  many  of  the  high- 
est personages  in  the  capital  very 
often  patronise  the  Konig  von  Thule 
— in  disgnise  be  it  undcretood,  which 
those  who  happen  to  recognise  them 
have  the  discretion  to  respect.  Ife 
have  no  such  difcrction,  and  show  no 
such  respect  to  Royalty,  in  this  coun- 
try. When  we  recognise  our  princes 
in  plain  clothes  we  mob  tbeni ;  and 
the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a 
throne  beats  just  as  fiercely  on  the 
shooting-jacket  and  wideawake  hat 
of  H.R.H.  when— tbanka  to  the  ab- 
hornnt  imiTersality  of  photographif 


— ho  is 'spotted'  in  that  anascoBuDg 
costume. 

General  Gonnt  Plnmpensdmtiti 
and  his  pupil  hsTe  been  in  the  Kdtdg 
von  Thnle  before ;  and  the  old  _ 
tlcman  woutU  give  his  ears — the  bMt', 
would  not  be  a  very  extensive 
since  they  are  destitute  of  lobes — to 
go  ihitber  to-night ;  but  he  is  bound 
to  make  some  distant  show  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  young  man's  proposi- 
tion. 

'  It  is  BO  i^ry  dangerous,  jtna 
imperial  highness,'  he  pleads  in  • 
low  voice.  '  His  Majesty,  as  jon  art 
aware,  has  given  me  such  very  strict 
orders  on  the  point.  And  beside  If 
the  Archduke  John,  or  the  Arch- 
duke Max,  or  the  Archduke  Joseph 
Karl—' 

'  Or  the  Archduke  Mcthusaleh,' 
the  young  man  impatiently  brcoki 
in.  '  What  does  it  matter  1  They 
vrill  keep  my  secret  safely,  no  donbt, 
from  my  grand  fattier ;  and  if  I  aiD 
betrayed,  what  will  his  Majesty 
at  the  utmost!  Why,  I  shidl 
scolded  by  the  Arcbdnchesfies, 
perhaps  put  under  arrest  for 
days  at  Schunbmnn,  nitL  estra 
and  extra  riding-school  and  eitn 
lectures  on  history  from  Father 
Maretzck.  Come  along  to  the  Kl> 
nig  von  Thule,  Father  Plump,  and  I 
w3l  take  tlie  responsibility.' 

'  But  who  will  Uke  mine?  Vour 
imperial  highness  has  read  German 
history.  Yon  have  heard  of  a  cer- 
tain PrassioQ  lieutenant  called  Katte, 
whom  a  sweet  young  prince  deigned 
to  honoar  with  his  friendship,  bat 

who-' 

'  Lieutenant  Katte  was  tlie  snb- 
ject  of  Konig  Wilhelm,  and  my 
grandfather  is  not  such  a  dmnkea 
old  saTage  as  he,'  interposes  the 
young  man ;  '  and  besides,'  he  odib, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  hia  ( 
'  /  shall  never  be  Frederick 
Great." 

'  Who  knows  1'  tbe  general 
murs,  '  Tu,  Marctlliit,  erit,'  ha 
pcrs  ttill  lower  to  himself. 
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At  all  events,  there  is  no  with- 
standing the  caprice  of  this  sweet 
young  prince,  especially  when  his 
governor  is  secretly  anxious  to  share 
in  the  escapade  himself.  The  ar- 
rangements are  easily  made.  The 
director  of  the  Burg  Theatre  is  the 
very  humble  and  obedient  servant  of 
all  the  Imperial  Highnesses,  and  is 
continually  rendering  them  friendly 
services  curiously  varying  in  their 
nature.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if 
the  director  were  not  able  ix>  find 
two  spare  suits  of  civilian  costume, 
fit  for  a  young  and  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman to  wear,  in  his  wardrobe; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  without  indiscre- 
tion be  hinted  that  two  such  suits  of 
apparel  are  at  this  moment  hanging 
in  a  cupboard  in  the  manager's  pri- 
vate room.  So  pupil  and  governor 
slip  quietly  out  of  their  box,  and 
through  a  side  door  on  to  the  stage.  ^ 
They  narrowly  escape  cannoning 
against  that  venerable  danseuse  Frau- 
lein  Schinkelbein — she  has  danced, 
they  say,  before  Kaiser  Joseph — ^who 
is  practising  her  entrechats  at  one  of 
the  wings ;  and  ere  they  glide  into 
the  managerial  sanctum  they  are 
just  caught  sight  of  by  Mesdemoi- 
selles  Fanny  and  Herminie  Kliigel- 
strost,  who  are  to  perform  in  Ariadne 
in  NaxoSf  and  who  look  very  fas- 
cinating as  Nereids,  with  fiaxen 
ringlets,  coral  bracelets,  and  scarves 
of  imitation  seaweed — and  not  much 
else  in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel. 

*  No  supper  for  us  to-night,' 
whispers  Fanny  Kliigelstrost  to  her 
sister.  ^  Monseigneur  va  /aire  la 
noce.* 

*They  are  oflfto  the  Konig  von 
Thule,'  adds  Herminie.  '  I  can 
see  it  in  Plumpenschmutz's  wicked 
eye.  See !  I'll  signal  to  him.  He 
nods.  Yes.  Suppose  we  go  to  the 
Konig  too,  sister  Fanny.  The  ballet 
will  be  over  in  forty  minutes.  You 
shall  wear  your  yellow  calash,  and 
I'll  wear  my  new  pink  bonnet.  Ah, 
that  bonnet  will  make  Plumpen- 
schmatz  my  slave  for  ever  1' 


*  And  the  duke  V 

^  Monselgneur  fera  comme  il 
voudroj*  replies  Herminie.  She 
tosses  her  head,  and  it  is  with  some 
sisterly  malice  that  she — a  Viennese 
of  the  Viennese — speaks  French  to 
her  sister.  *I  do  not  fly  at  such 
high  game.  Generals-adjutant,  with 
long  purses  and  soft  hearts,  are  quite 
good  enough  for  a  poor  little  tanz- 
erinn  like  me.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, Madame  la  Duchesse.^  She 
gives  her  sister  a  fond  pinch,  and 
the  two  Nereids  giggle,  and  pre- 
sently begin  to  caper  in  Ariadne  in 
Naxos.  Thus  wags  the  world  away. 
We  are  always  going  about  in  quest 
of  somebody  to  devour,  and  some- 
body is  always  waiting  round  the 
corner  intent  upon  devouring  us. 

Ten  minutes  after  this  brief  con- 
versation, two  gentlemen  in  plain 
dress  —  one  short  and  stoat,  the 
other  tall  of  stature  but  somewhat 
slight  of  figure— emerge  from  the 
manager's  private  room.  The  duke 
has  pushed  his  fair  curls  under  a 
straight- haired  wig,  dark  brown  in 
hue,  and,  in  a  sage-green  carrick 
with  metal  buttons  and  a  little  cape, 
a  high  white  neckcloth,  a  striped 
Marseilles  waistcoat,  dove-coloured 
pantaloons,  speckled-silk  stockings, 
and  varnished  pumps  with  large 
bows,  looks  the  image  of  a  well-to-do 
young  Viennese  kaujmann.  General 
Count  Plumpenschmutz  has  merely 
donned  a  suit  of  dark  gray,  and  in 
hessian  boots,  and  with  a  brown- 
beaver  hat,  looks  precisely  what  he 
really  is :  a  military  officer  of  high 
rank  in  mufti.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  need  for  him  to  dye  his 
white  moustache,  or  to  add  whiskers 
to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  disguise. 
There  are  so  many  military  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  Kaiserstadt  as 
like  to  him  as  one  pea  is  like  to 
another.  Thus  when  Hauptmann 
Peterkin,  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
Liieutenant  Griinemelken,  meets  the 
stoat  elderly  gentleman  in  the  gray 
suit,  the  Hauptmann  will  say  to  the 
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lieutenant,  '  Nuc/i  ein  Otneivil.  An 
imperial  aide-de-camp  donbllesa. 
Ah,  if  we  were  only  privileged  to 
wear  plain  clothes  now  and  tLen !' 
'  His  Majesty  is  always  in  unifurni,' 
the  lieutenant  will  remark  with  a 
consolatory  Eigb ;  and  the  two  will 
stalk  onwards  in  their  pillories  of 
white  cloth  and  black  leather. 

There  is  a  tremendous  crowd  at 
tlie  Konig  von  Thule  this  burning 
summer  night,  and  ei-K^«lImeister 
Woweki  is  doing  his  orchestral  spi- 
riting  so  ftirioiisly  that  you  might 
fancy  him  the  Great  Panjandrum 
himself,  with  a  little  round  button 
at  top,  inviting  the  company  to  dance 
'  Catch  him  who  can'  till  the  gun- 
powder runs  out  at  the  heels  of  their 
hoote.  The  pavilion  is  full,  and 
the  duft  dies  upwards  in  clouds, 
under  the  nimble  feet  of  the  dancers. 
Outside,  five  hundred  little  tables 
have  guests  swarmbg  round  them. 
Cohorts  of  waiters  fly  hither  and 
thither,  bearing  aloft  trays  laden 
with  aajfsages  and  butterbrod  and 
ice-cream  and  foaming  flagons  of 
beer.  All  the  men  are  smoking 
persistently;  all  the  women  are  eat- 
ing as  umoh  pastry  or  more  sub- 
Etantial  edibles  ae  they  can  get  their 
friends  to  pay  for.  Everybody  has 
bad  a  great  deal  of  beer ;  but  no- 
body is  tipsy.  Plenty  of  coloured 
lamps  are  hung  to  the  trees.  There 
is  a  puppet- show  in  one  alley;  a 
conjurer  shows  his  tricks  in  another ; 
the  cracking  of  rifle-shots  is  heard  in 
It  third ;  and  a  choir  of  Hungarian 
gipsies  are  singing  their  naiional 
melodies  to  the  accompaniment  of 
lutes  and  tambourines  in  a  fourth. 
This  is  the  Konig  von  Thule,  so 
named  in  honour  of  Johnnn  Wolf- 
gang von  Goethe,  the  pride  of  Ger- 
many, ycL,  in  182'J,  alive  and 
flourishing  at  Weimar.  The  Konig 
von  Thule  has  been  established  and 
its  site  built  over  these  many  years 
past,  I  daresay ;  still,  when  I  was 
last  in  Vienna  the  '  Neuo  Welt'  was 
o;tUiit,   and  in  its  fires  lived  the 


ashes  of  the  Konig.  '  Tlie  place 
very  like  Cremonie,'  yoa  will  »ay, 
don't  koow;  I  am  not  BCquainlMl 
with  the  Cremome  of  1874. 
The  two  gentlemen  in  plaii 
take  a  turn  through  the  pretty  jovial 
place;  peep  into  (he  dancing  pari- 
lion ;  laogh  for  five  minales  ovec, 
the  antics  of  the  puppets;  try  lh( 
luck  at  the  rifle-gallery,  and. 
course,  fail  to  hit  the  running-deer 
watch,  for  a  while,  the  conjurer 
pounding  up  a  gentleman's  gold 
watch  in  a  mortar,  and  try  their 
hardest  not  to  stop  their  ears  at  tlie 
hideous  cacophony  created  by  the 
Hungarian  Isiganes.  Then  they 
adjourn  to  a  little  table,  'far  from 
the  madding  crowd,'  which  they  fii 
vacant,  and  order  beer.  Why 
Everybody  in  Vienna  drinks  bi 
and  even  imperial  majesty  is  said 
prefer  the  mild  decoction  of  mall 
and  hops  to  champagne.  The  beer 
certainly  sfiarkles  quite  as  fraily  as 
Moct  and  Chandon  at  five  florins  a 
bottle  could  do  ;  and,  nnlike  the 
vintages  of  Epernay,  there  is  not  a 
headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it. 

The  young  man   smokes.     That 
relaxation,  too,  is  against  the  order 
of  grandpapa,  who  snuffs  horribly; 
but  youth   wilt  have  ' 
the   primest  of  havanoa  find  ihi 
surreptitious  way  into  his 
highness's  cigar-case.     As  for  U» 
ral-adjut«nt  Count  Plumpenschmal 
he  puffs  at  an  honest  meerschai 
with  a  bowl  as  big  as  an  ostrii 
egg,  and  makes  no  bones  about 
admiration  for  the  weed.     So 
smoke  and  chat  and  sip  their 
cent  pociilii,    and   the    young 
deigns    to  say  that  he   feels 
light-hearted  and  happy. 

'  As  happy,'  he  adds,  with  a 
recurring  sigh,  'as  one  can  be 
prison  with  grandpapa  for 
gaoler.  Ah,  Plump,  Plump, 
would  I  not  give  to  be  that  lit 
miidchen  in  the  pink  bonnet  yonder) 

Who  was  he,  this  Young  Man, 
wonder  ? 
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BY   W.  W.   FENN 


I.  HOW  I  CAME  BT  IT. 

There  lies  before  me,  on  the  table 
at  which  I  write,  a  pocket-book; 
a  faded,  bulging,  crumpled,  red- 
leather  pocket-book,  stained  and 
spotted,  as  with  exposnre  to  wet  and 
long  use. 

I  hare  jost  read  for  the  twentieth 
time,  ere  replacing  them,  its  some- 
what bulky  contents ;  and  they  have 
left  my  mind  in  such  a  fever  of  emo- 
tion, in  such  a  conflicting  state  of 
gratitude  and  relief,  of  misery  and 
depression,  that  I  cannot  feel  they 
show  me  more  than  a  rift  in  that 
gloom  which  has  hung  oyer  me  for 
now  these  thirteen  years  past.  Still 
I  hail  it  gratefully ;  and  through  it 
perceive  a  reason  why  I  ought,  in 
justice  to  myself,  to  record  my  ver- 
sion of  certain  events,  which  other- 
wise I  would  gladly  have  allowed  to 
remain  hidden  in  that  oblivion  into 
which,  in  these  rapid-going  days, 
even  some  of  the  most  startling  tra- 
gedies in  private  life  are  soon  al- 
lowed to  pass.  That  pocket-book 
contains  their  sequel — the  narratives 
which  impel  me  to  action.  They  are 
messages  from  the  sea,  washed  up  in 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  great 
wreck.  They  have  just  been  given 
into  my  possession,  for  it  is  to  me 
that  they  are  directed.  Had  not  an 
inconceivably  malicious  spirit  of  re- 
venge kept  them  back — ah,  how 
much  misery  I  might  have  been 
spared !  A  misery,  too,  which,  but 
for  the  ocean  thus  giving  up  one  of 
its  myriad  secrets,  I  must  have  car- 
ried unrelieved  to  the  grave. 

A  week  ago  the  whole  country 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  conster- 


nation by  the  accounts  of  a  terrible 
disaster  in  the  Channel.  A  large 
ship  filled  with  German  emigrants, 
bound  for  New  York,  foundered, 
with  nearly  every  soul  on  board,  in  a 
heavy  gale  ofl*  Shingle  Head.  Some 
few  escaped,  by  a  miracle,  in  the 
boats ;  but  of  the  rest  little  or  no 
trace  has  been  discovered.  Here  and 
there  a  body  has  been  washed  up ; 
and  yesterday  morning  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  the  following  paragraph: 

'  Some  Newhaven  fishermen,  when 
about  five  miles  out  at  sea,  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  instant,  descried 
an  object  floating,  and,  on  bearing 
up  to  it,  found  it  to  be  the  body  of 
a  woman;  it  was  supported  by  a  life- 
belt, and,  considering  the  time  it 
must  have  been  in  the  water,  pre- 
sented comparatively  few  marks  of 
disfigurement.  It  was  recognisable 
as  that  of  rather  a  handsome  mus- 
cular person  of  about  five-and-thirty; 
and  when  eventually  brought  on 
shore,  the  authorities  discovered, 
through  certain  articles  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  dress,  that  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  creature  was  Pauline 
Imhaiisli,  obviously  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  ill-fated  ship.' 

Having  read  thus  far,  the  paper 
nearly  fell  from  my  haiids,  and  I 
stood  up  as  if  I  had  been  electrified. 
But  this  was  as  nothing  to  the 
sensations  I  experienced  when,  con- 
trolling myself,  I  finished  the  para- 
graph. 

'  Amongst  these  articles,*  it  went 
on,  '  and  sewn  up  in  a  sort  of  water- 
proof money-girdle  worn  round  the 
waist,  was  a  red-leather  pocket-book 
containing  a  sealed  packet,  addressed, 
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in  K  forrign  handwriting,  to  Gerald 
Mostyn,  Ac  Elms,  Ftilham'  —  my 
own  name  and  addroes !  Half  an 
honr  afterward  8  the  red -loath  er 
pocket-book  had  been  put  iuto  my 
hands  by  an  intipector  of  police. 


FcLL  of  generous  impulses,  but 
Tiild,  wayward,  and  in  some  matters 
exceedingly  Gclliiih,  and  with  a  rein  of 
morbid  cyuicieiu  amounting  almost, 
at  times,  to  savagery,  Emeet  Im- 
haiiaU  was  a  mere  lad  when  I  first 
knew  him  and  his  sister  Pauline. 

The  peculiarities  and  contradic- 
tions of  his  character  even  then  were 
couspicuoiis,  and  grew  more  so,  of 
course,  as  he  reached  man's  estate. 
His  half-Gcmian  parentage  and  his 
more  tlian  half-Gennnn  nature  Re- 
counted for  much  that  was  unusual 
in  him,  and  which  therefore  did  noL 
interfere  with  one's  apjireciation  of 
bia  good  points.  Well-educated,  he 
had  read  far  more  than  most  young 
fellows  of  his  age,  and,  withont  mak- 
ing a  display  of  Lis  knowledge,  ho 
would  put  it  at  your  disposal  in  a 
frank  and  genial  nay.  lie  was  punc- 
tiliously honourable  and  exact  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  it  was  chiefly  when 
be  approached  the  deeper  and  more 
philosophical  regions  of  thought  and 
speeulation  that  he  displayed,  in  spite 
of  a  tendency  to  reticence  and  secre- 
tiveness,  what  I  can  still  only  call 
the  morbid  side  of  his  mind.  It  was 
not  natural — eertaiidy  not  healthy 
— to  hear  such  a  youngster  eapresa 
himself  on  the  gravest  questions  of 
onr  existence  with  a  decision  and 
andadiy  that  is  rarely  to  be  found 
even  amongst  the  most  matured  in- 
tellects. Yet  I  liked  him — loved 
him  almost ;  for,  indeed,  then  I  had 
good  reason ;  and  at  this  distance  of 
lime,  and  for  my  present  purpose,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much  more 
about  his  characteristics. 

Wlen  he  began  his  business  ca- 
reer, and  came  straight  from  Ger- 
manj  to  our  office,  at  the  age  of 
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seventeen,  it  devolved  npon  me,« 
his  immediate  senior,  to  initiate  him 
intu  the  mysteries  of  London  com- 
mercial life.  This  led  easily  to  my 
officiating  in  the  same  capacity  with 
regard  to  sodal  life,  and  we  became 
inseparable.  His  mother,  a  widow, 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  brought 
him  and  his  sister  to  London  sooa 
after  their  father's  death.  This  gen- 
tiemaa  had  been  the  agent  for  our 
honse  of  bupiness  at  Kiel,  and  hence 
his  son's  introduction  to  the  finn.  I 
was  only  an  occasional  visitor  at  hia 
home,  lliough  he  was  freqticntly  one 
at  mine ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  never 
cared  much  for  hia  two  relations. 
Why  a  young,  handsome,  and  ac- 
compiished  girl  should  have  aff« 
mo  so  disagreeably  as  his  sister 
is  a  question  I  will  not  stop  \ong 
speculate  about.  It  may  have ! 
from  one  of  those  mysterious  ana- 
pathies  which  we  do  occseionalty  lake 
towards  a  fellow- crealnre,  and  whidi, 
in  this  instance,  may  have  been  doe  !♦ 
a  dim  unrecognised  prescience  of  the 
misery  she  was  destined  to  canac  me, 
or  (and  tliis  is  the  more  likely)  it  w»« 
because  I  fancied  she  regarded 
with  very  different  feelings.  " 
doxical  as  tlus  latter  solution 
seem,  it  is  explained  in  the  : 
fact,  that  tliere  was  no  room 
heart  left  fur  any  new  image. 

When  I  first  made  the  acqi 
anco  of  the  Imhaiialia  1  had 
engaged  only  a  few  days.  Bi 
three  or  four  years  mnst  elapeo 
should  be  in  a  position  to  marry, 
subject  was  kept  a  profonad  at 
Useless  now  is  it  to  conjactnre 
things  might  have  fared  had  I 
more  open ;  but  so  pertinaciously 
I  keep  my  own  counsel,  that  I 
cerely  believe  neither  brother 
sister  had  the  slighteat  idea  of. 
matters  stood  with  me  until  all 
mischief  bad  been  done. 

Thus  much,  in  justice  to  them,  1 
am  bound  to  state,     Well,  I  hare 
said  that  Ernest  was  oonaUntly^ 
my  father's  house,  and,   indeed, 
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became  acqaainted  with  most  of 
those  people  who  were  known  to  us, 
and  of  course,  amongst  them,  the 
one  who  was  more  than  all  the 
rest  to  me.  We  saw  little  com- 
paralavelj  of  Mrs.  Imhaiisli  and  her 
daughter  —  the  bond  of  personal 
friendship  between  Ernest  and  my- 
self alone  creating  the  intimacy. 
This,  dnring  the  second  year  of  my 
stay  in  England,  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  here  briefly  related. 

We  were  both  athletes,  he  particu- 
lariy,  and,  being  strong  and  active, 
he  soon  made  the  skill  he  had  ac- 
quired in  his  native  gymnasium  avail- 
able in  those  British  sports  which 
came  within  our  scope.  Notably,  he 
fell  readily  into  the  English  style  of 
rowing ;  he  pulled  a  good  oar;  and 
many  and  many  is  the  spnrt  we  had 
in  the  summer  evenings  upon  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  silver  Thames. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  between 
Kew  and  Richmond,  we  two  were 
pulling  up  on  the  full  flood  at  a  great 
pace,  when  a  boating-party  of  some 
half-drunken  roughs,  whom  we  were 
overtaking,  and  should  have  passed 
in  another  minute,  seeing  us  com- 
ing, pulled  suddenly  across  our  bows, 
as  if  with  the  purpose  of  getting  to 
the  other  side.  There  was  a  crash 
and  a  splash ;  something  struck  me 
heavily  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
I  remembered  nothing  more  for 
many  hours.  Afterwards  I  learned 
that,  at  the  moment  of  the  collision, 
and  when  our  boat  had  capsized,  I 
was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  an  oar 
which  one  of  the  roughs,  instead  of 
unshipping,  continued  wildly  pulling 
at,  and  I  was  seen  to  sink  like  a 
stone — seen  by  Imhaiisli,  who  knew 
instinctively,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  of  a  thorough  swimmer,  that 
under  such  circumstances  I  might 
not  rise  again  until  too  late.  Quick 
as  thought  he  dived — failed  to  find 
me ;  twice  he  came  up  unsuccessful, 
only  on  the  third  time  bringing  me 
to  the  surface.    Only  then,  too,  were 


the  miserable  originators  of  the  ac- 
cident able  to  render  any  assistance; 
but  by  them  we  were  taken  on  shore, 
Ernest  being  now  nearly  as  insen- 
sible as  myself.  Ten  minutes,  how^ 
ever,  sufficed  to  bring  him  round ; 
but  it  took  unremitted  exertion,  and 
all  the  known  restoratives  at  band, 
to  revive  me.  For  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  I  lay  apparently  dead, 
and  should,  in  the  enforced  absence 
of  a  doctor,  more  than  once  have 
been  given  up  as  such,  but  for  Er- 
nest's persistency.  Tims  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life  was  due  to  him 
in  a  double  sense. 

*  So  you  were  unconscious  for 
more  than  two  hours  V  says  Ernest 
meditatively,  in  one  of  our  first  talks 
over  the  affair,  when  I  was  quite 
restored.  *  Carious  now  it  is  to 
speculate  how  it  would  have  fared 
with  you  had  I  listened  to  the  fools 
around  us,  and  given  up  my  efforts 
to  bring  back  signs  of  life  ?  Curious 
to  think  wken  and  where  you  would 
next  have  awakened?  You  were 
dead  to  all  seeming ;  the  soul,  that 
vital  essence,  had  quite  departed — 
whither,  I  should  like  to  know ;  and 
if  anywhere,  why  not  in  full  con- 
sciousness? If,  relieved  from  the 
trammels  of  the  body,  as  yours^ 
wa3,  it  be  capable  of  consciousness, 
why  cannot  you,  or  your  soul,  give 
some  account  of  yourself  during  those 
two  hours]  But  for  me  you  were 
actually  dead.  Had  I  not  reevokcd 
the  boating  of  your  pulse,  the  next 
change  we  should  have  seen  in  yon^ 
had  we  stood  by  long  enough,  would 
have  been  putrefaction.  Hence,  I 
say  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
your  soul  had  fled;  and  yet,  being, 
brought  back,  it  can  tell  no  tale — can^ 
tell  nothing  until  reinstated  in  its 
mortal  home.  Bah  I  My  dear  friend, 
what  more  proof  can  you  want  that 
this  life  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all?* 

I  raised  my  hand  in  deprecation 
of  these  sentiments,  and,  shocked  and 
grieved  to  hear  them  from  the  lips 
of  a  man  to  whom  I  owed  my  life^ 
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I  turned  the  conversation.  I  only 
Bet  his  words  down  here,  becauae 
they  may  offer  some  explnnation  of 
how  Lis  estreme  views  wrought  him 
op  to  that  state  of  mind  which  ren- 
dered the  catastrophe  that  embittered 
my  life  possible. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  Rfty-uine, 
the  year  which  saw  the  arming  of  ihe 
Tolunteers,  was  just  three  jeara  after 
the  accident  on  the  riyer.  The  con- 
ditions of  our  friendship  and  inter- 
eourse,  as  I  have  sketched  them,  re- 
maining unchanged,  it  is  not  strange 
that  Ernest  and  myself  soon  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  of 
the  same  metropolitan  rifle  corps. 
We  were,  like  the  rest  of  the  young 
men,  actively  enthusiastic  about  the 
movement,  and  indefatigable  at  drill. 
And  I  must  not  here  omit  to  men- 
tion that  the  new  interest  it  created 
Geemed  for  a  time  to  act  healthily  on 
Ernest ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  self-con- 
tained nature,  he  had  latterly  been 
showing  signs  of  depression  and  dis- 
content. He  could  not  always  re- 
strain himself  either  from  muttered 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  slowness 
of  promotion  in  the  merchant's  ca- 
reer. '  A  mere  underling  without 
capital, like  myself,"  ho  said  one  day, 
as  wo  were  walking  to  our  parade- 
ground,  'will  have  to  wait  til)  he  is 
forty  before  he  can  think  of  marrying. 
With  you,  Gerald,  it  is  very  different. 
I  wonder  you  don't  get  a  wife.' 

Then,  as  I  at  last  foresaw  that  my 
wedding-day  would  be  Gsed  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  disclosed  to 
him  my  secret.  He  expressed  no 
astonishment,  congratulated  me,  and 
asked  me  who  lie  lady  was.  As  I 
answered  him  I  was  quite  uncon- 
scious, I  repeat,  of  bis  betraying  any 
emotion  whatever.  His  face,  to  me, 
wore  its  usual  impassive  expression; 
;e«t,  perhaps,  had  I  been  of  keener 
observation,  I  should  have  seen  at 
least  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  or  a  tinge 
of  heightened  colour  on  the  cheek. 

In  those  days,  all  appertaining  to 
roltiuteering  was  in  it*  \DfB.Tic5,  wad 


everybody  was  beginning  at  tie  be- 
ginning ;  thus  aiming-drill  was  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  our  work.  It 
is  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  ex- 
plain that  this  aiming-drill  con^eted 
in  going  through  the  motions  of 
loading  and  cocking  the  piece,  and 
squeezing  the  trigger  with  the  proper 
time  and  steadiness  essential  for  the 
making  of  good  marksmen.  Dummy 
targets,  in  the  shape  of  rough  car- 
toons of  soldiers,  were  set  up  at  tlw 
end  of  the  parade-ground,  and  the 
musketry -instructor  lectured  on  the 
elevation  and  the  alignment  of  the 
sights  required  in  Uking  aim  at  the 
different  distances.  The  next  step 
towards  acquiring  steadiness  waa 
snapping  caps,  to  accustom  ns  to  a 
slight  explosion ;  and  this  routine 
was  carried  on  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore we  were  intrasted  with  even 
blank  cartridge. 

So  time  wore  away  to  within  a 
week  of  my  wedding,  which  was  fixed 
for  the  Brst  week  of  December  1859. 
Ernest  Imhaiisli's  depression  of  man- 
ner had  returned,  1  thonght,  aome- 
what  lately ;  but  he  was  indefatig- 
able at  drill,  and  walked  down  with 
me  as  usual  to  the  last  I  was  to  at- 
tend as  a  bachelor. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  march 
out  of  the  corpe  to  a  suburban  com- 
mon, for  the  purpose  of  giving  ns 
our  first  experience  of  firing  blank 
cartridge.  Fifteen  rounds  of  this 
ammunition  were  served  out  to  each 
man  immedial«!y  we  fell  in;  but  nua 
just  then  coming  on,  the  project  waa 
abandoned,  and  another  drill  eabeti- 
tuted  in  our  shed.  We  had  been 
snapping  caps  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, and  had  returned  to  the  annooiy, 
when,  after  restoring  our  nnnaed  am- 
munition, a  discussion,  started  by 
Imhaiisli,  arose,  characterised  by  all 
the  eagerness  and  some  of  the  (oily 
belonging  to  young  teomits,  as  to 
the  steadiness  which  could  bo  mun- 
tained  in  aiming  at  living  mMI  lb* 
stead  of  dummies. 

>  Don't  tell  me,'  said  I,  ^ 
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oonld  stand  at  one  end  of  this  room, 
and,  aiming  at  my  breast,  even  snap 
a  cap  at  me  as  steadily  as  yon  could 
at  the  target !' 

Several  asserted  that  they  could, 
Imhausli  amongst  them. 

The  foolish  experiment  was  tried; 
and  I  ezperienoed  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  looking  down  the  muzzle 
of  a  rifle  pointed  straight  at  me  not 
twenty  paces  off.  I  could  see  that 
most  of  the  men  blinked  and  warered 
at  the  moment  they  snapped  the  cap ; 
not  one  of  their  pieces  was  steady. 
At  last  it  came  to  Ernest's  turn,  and, 
seizing  his  rifle,  he  brought  it  briskly 
to  his  shoulder  at  full  cock.  He  was 
a  long  while  taking  aim,  but,  when 
at  length  he  had  fairly  covered  my 
heart,  the  muzzle  did  not  swerve  a 
hair's-breadth ;  his  face  was  the  pic- 
ture of  calm  and  steady  determina- 
tion. Yet  just  as  I  thought  he  was 
about  to  fire  he  brought  the  piece 
suddenly  down,  uncocked  it,  and  said: 
*  No,  I  could  not  pull  the  trigger ; 
my  nerve  forsook  me  at  the  supreme 
moment/ 

Then  he  laughed  a  short  hard 
laugh,  and  added :  '  No ;  why,  the 
muzzle  would  have  wavered  like  a 
weathercock.  Here,  Gerald,  do  you 
try  now — see  what  effect  aiming  at 
a  man's  heart  has  upon  your  nerves,' 
and  he  handed  me  his  rifle ;  for  I, 
acting  as  the  target,  had  left  mine  in 
the  rack.  Then  Imhausli  changed 
places  with  me ;  he  stood  up,  I  re- 
tired to  the  proper  distance,  cocked 
the  rifle,  saw  that  the  cap  was  in  its 
place,  brought  it  slowly  up,  mentally 
counted  the  regulation  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  determining  in  my 
foolish  pride  to  be  as  steady  as  Er- 
nest, with  the  muzzle  directed  straight 
at  his  breast,  squeezed  the  trigger 
without  flinching. 

Simultaneously  with  the  explosion 
the  recoil  of  the  piece  told  me  it  was 
loaded. 

There  was  a  wild  shriek,  a  rush 
forward,  a  roar  of  sound  in  my  ears, 
a  blinding  smoke,  and,  at  my  feet, 


Ernest  Imhausli,  motionless,  with  a 
stream  of  blood  oozing  through  the 

breast  of  his  gray  uniform  ! 

#  #  #  # 

To  linger  on  what  followed  would 
cost  me,  even  now  that  I  have  just 
read  the  contents  of  that  pocket- 
book,  too  much  pain.  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  write  thus  far,  so  vividly 
is  the  whole  misery  brought  back  to 
me.  Ernest  was  dead — shot  through 
the  heart,  and  by  my  hand  1  The  rifle, 
by  some  utterly  unaccountable  means, 
had  been  loaded,  and  with  ball-cart- 
ridge. The  bullet  had  gone  straight 
through  his  body,  and  was  buried  in 
the  wall  beyond.  Three  minutes  be- 
fore, and  that  identical  weapon  had 
been  turned  against  me  ! 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  For  thir- 
teen years  I  have  asked  myself  this 
question,  and  until  yesterday  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth  ever  crossed 
my  mind. 

III.   WHAT  IT  CONTAINED. 

A  LETTER,  directed  to  me,  from 
Pauline  Imhaiisli,  dated 

•  Kiel,  Id  arch,  1860. 

*  So  long  as  I  live  you  shall  suf- 
fer; shall  remain  in  the  fuU  con- 
viction that  you  slew  my  brother 
through  your  own  folly;  shall  be 

'kept  in  ignorance  of  the  only  facts 
that  can  mitigate  your  remorse. 
This  is  how  I  can  best  nourish  my 
revenge ;  but,  if  you  survive  me,  I 
do  not  desire  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Therefore  I  write  this,  in 
explanation  of  why  I  keep  back  the 
enclosed  leaves  torn  from  Ernest's 
diary. 

*  I  loved  you  desperately,  madly, 
even  from  our  first  meeting.  I 
thought  you  saw  that  I  did,  and  I 
encouraged  hope;  but  when  you 
made  no  sign,  I  believed  I  was 
wrong,  and  ttiat  you  had  not  under- 
stood me.  Then,  bent  only  upon 
one  object,  I  determined  at  any  risk 
to  show  you  my  heart.  I  fear  I  did 
this  more  plainly  than  became  the 
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modesty  of  woman.  When  yon  were 
Btill  Bitent,  and  appeared  to  avuid 
me,  there  commenced  a  change  in 
my  feelings;  my  vanity  was  out- 
raged j  I  said  to  myself,  "  Does  tLia 
man  know  what  he  rejects  so  scorn- 
fully  1  Does  he  hold  such  love  as 
miue  so  light,  tliat  he  goes  to  the 
length  of  spurning  it)"  Yes,  it 
waa  80.  And  in  time  I  grew  to 
hate  jou  for  it,  as  much  as  I  ouce 
loved  you.  One  day,  Ernest  brought 
the  news  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married,  and  I  began  to  seek  some 
means  of  revenge.  His  death,  soon 
after,  by  your  hand,  siipphed  me 
with  them.  I  knew  that  after  tliaC 
you  never  could  be  hapjiy,  but  it 
made  me  so  to  know  your  anguifh, 

'  Yoor  marriage,  to  begin  with, 
mas  postponed ;  tbis  was  one  step 
in  my  revenge,  and  an  evidence  of 
your  misery.  I  gloried  in  it.  When 
I  came  upon  Ernest's  diary,  I  read 
ia  the  latest  entries  words  that,  as  I 
have  stated,  might,  in  a  degree, 
solace  you.  Then  again  I  said  to 
myself,  with  increased  gratification, 
"  I  will  retain  them ;  anil  lo  !  I  keep 
alive  an  agony  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  shot  him,  which,  in  itself, 
is  vengeance  1" 

<  The  shock  of  the  sou's  dreadful 
end  the  mother  did  not  long  survive, 
and,  returned  to  my  uativc  place,  f 
am  atone  in  the  world.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  aoUtude,  perhaps,  it  was 
that  gave  tlie  better  side  of  my 
nature  play  again. 

'  However  this  may  he,  it  has  once 
or  twice  crossed  my  mind  to  send 
you  those  leaves.  Yeslccciay  I  ihiuk 
I  should  have  done  so,  but,  as  the 
Fate«  willed  it,  I  chanced  to  read  in 
oar  English  paper  here  that  your 
long-delayed  marriage  had  been  at 
length  accomjiliehcd  on  Monday 
last.  My  hatred  bums  again  at  the 
thought;  it  overwhelms  every  olher 
feeling,  and  I  am  determined, 

*  Secured  in  this  same  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  I  write,  I  will  wear 
Mbont  me  Ernest's  Last  words  until 


tafifi.  ^M 
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I  die.  If  they  ever  reacli  yon,  it 
will  be  whej)  I  am  past  all  feeling, 
and  it  will  signify  nothing  to  me 
that  your  remorse  is  abated. 

'  Paulihe  Imhacsli.' 

Odd  Pagei  torn  from  the  Diaria  of 
JErnett  Imka&tili.  ~ 

'Aug.  10,  tafifi. 

'  There  is   no    doubt  of  it- 
evokes  feelings  in  my  heart  to  w 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
whole  evening  in    hvi   society  hia 
convioced  me  of  this.' 

'Sept.  7,  1»M. 

*  I  begin  at  least  to  ~  _ 
thoughts  are  not  preoccnpied 
so,  there  is  a  clear  field.  I  shunH 
have  thought  she  would  have  been 
just  the  girl  Gerald  would  have 
chosen  to  make  bis  wife.  She  haa 
all  the  charms  he  professes  to 
in  women.  Her  position  a< 
with  his ;  everything  pointa  to  it 
being  what  they  call  in  this  couutiy 
a  desirable  match ;  and  yet  ...  . 
I  cannot  trace  any  appearance  of  a 
bond  between  them.  Besides,  I  think 
he  would  tel]  me  if  there  were — bat 
I  shall  watch.' 

'  April  S,  I8ST. 

'  The  closest  observation  TmIs  to 
show  me  that  there  is  any  am'tor  for 
her  hand.  Hosts  congregate  aroi  ~ 
her,  and  no  wonder — for,  O, 
not  lovely  1  Yet  she  secma  t 
out  none,  least  of  all  Gci 
whom  I  have  figured  so  oft«D 
my  most  probable  rival.  To-nigl 
after  six  months  of  the  doeeet  at^ 
tention,  I  still  believe  he  ta  indif- 
ferent to  her.  She  absolately  treala 
him  at  times  with  disdain.  Onoe 
or  twice  I  have  suspected  tliat 
inclines  towards  her;  I  have  caagl 
him  with  his  eyes  bent  curiam' 
upon  her;  but  I  suppose  it 
nothing.  My  jealousy  alone  inspii 
the  suspicion  and  the  dread.* 

'  Oat  la,  U5T. 

'  I  have  abandoned  mysulfoitiMlf 
to  thoughts  of  her.     NcTer  out  of 
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my  miud,  I  iDcline  to  the  belief  that 
never  was  woman  so  loved  by  man 
before.  Henceforward,  I  devote  my- 
self to  the  attainment  of  a  position 
which  shall  warrant  me  in  asking 
for  her  as  a  wife ;  bat  until  that  is 
achieved  or  approached  I  most  dis- 
guise my  feelmgs,  or  I  may  be  de- 
barred from  her  acquaintance.* 

Here  follows  a  series  of  extracts 
for  a  whole  year,  much  to  the  same 
effect.  On  September  the  29th, 
1858,  the  entry  stands  thus : 

'  Quarter-day. 
'  A  rise  in  the  office  at  last !  But 
what  is  it?  Bah  I  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  Forty  pounds  a  year,  which 
makes  my  income  180/.  I  might  as 
well  ask  for  the  hand  of  a  princess 
of  the  blood  as  for  that  of  this 
woman,  upon  whom  I  have  centred 
my  whole  soul  I  My  only  hope  lies 
in  the  still  continued  absence -of  any 
definite  lover ;  but  this  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer.  Some  day  I 
shall  be  struck  dumb  by  the  news 
that  she  is  to  be  married.  Dumb, 
do  I  say] — dead,  more  likely.  A.t 
times  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  can  control  my  feelings.* 

*  March  26,  1859. 
'  Six  months  since  my  salary  was 
raised.  In  twelve  more,  perhaps,  my 
income  may  reach  200/.  or  220/. 
The  prospect  is  hopeless  I  Had  I 
but  some'  capital,  I  might  look  for- 
ward to  trading  on  my  own  account. 
I  have  knowledge  sufficient,  and 
could  see  my  way.  But  with  this 
miserable  routine,  I  shall  be  an  old 
man  ere  I  have  a  chance  of  marry- 
ing, and  the  only  woman  I  ever 
would  marry  will,  long  before  that 
time,  have  passed  out  of  my  reach. 
I  grow  desperate  as  I  think  of  it.  I 
refrain  from  going  too  often  into 
society  where  I  may  meet  her,  lest 
I  should  commit  some  hideous  fully. 
Yet  I  must  be  near  her ;  and  so  I 
watch  and  skulk  about  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  the  house  like  a  thief. 
Gerald  is  oftener  there,  and  for  this 


even  I  have  become  furiously  jealous 
of  him.' 

'  June  17, 1859. 

*  Were  it  not  that  I  am  sure 
Gerald  would  have  told  me,  I  could 
have  sworn  there  is  now  some  clan- 
destine understanding  between  them. 
At  the  picnic  to-day  he  hardly  left 
her  side,  and  as  I  saw  them  whis- 
pering, I  felt  half  out  of  my  mind. 
I  think  at  that  moment,  had  I  been 
certain  there  was  meaning  in  his 
manner,  I  could  have  struck  him  to 
the  ground. 

'  A  strange  sensation  of  enmity 
begins  to  battle  with  my  frien.dship 
for  him;  for  if  it  be  not  he,  there  is 
still  no  one  else  in  the  field.* 

*  Aug.  21, 1859. 

'  I  have  almost  determined  to  ac« 
cept  the  consequences,  and  ask  her 
to  be  my  wife.  The  consequences  ? 
Simply,  that  I  should  be  forbidden 
the  house.  The  daughters  of  the 
English  merchant- princes  are  ex- 
pected to  marry  into  this  same  no- 
bility. A  father  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  a  year  expects  a 
son-in-law  with  at  least  a  fourth  of 
that  income  to  start  with.  What 
chance  have  I  ]  Is  not  this  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  any  plea  I  cotdd  put 
forward  V 

*  Aug.  29, 1859. 

*  This  volanteering  is  a  diversion; 
it  has  somewhat  roused  me  from  my 
melancholy.  I  like  the  drill,  and 
anticipate  pleasure  from  the  shoot- 
ing.' 

'Sept.  20,  1869. 

*The  rifles  were  served  out  to- 
day —  a  glorious  weapon  I  I  enjoy 
handling  it.  I  have  not  had  a  fire- 
arm in  my  hand  since  I  was  a  boy.' 

'  Oct.  10, 1859. 

*  A  large  muster  of  the  corps  to- 
day. She  came  to  see  us,  and  my 
ardour  for  the  drill  was  diminished. 
I  could  hear  nothing,  I  could  see 
nothing.  I  could  understand  no 
word  of  command,  I  behaved  like  a 
fool,  or  one  possessed.  How  does  a 
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man  feci,  I  ironder,  when  be  begins 
to  go  Diad  ?  Does  he  utct  tbiok  of 
destrojing  tbose  he  holds  dearest?' 

'  Oct.  SI,  18S9. 

'  It  has  come — and  I  have  been 
right  throughout  I  My  Bhadowy 
dread  is  realised.  She  is  engaged, 
and  to  Gerald  1 

'  Ho  told  me  this  afternoon — lie, 
my  friend,  whose  life  I  twice  saved 
—saved,  that  he  might  blight  mine. 
What  a  mystery  is  fate !  But  it  is 
quite  certain  we  cannot  both  live 
now.  Ho  or  I  must  depart.  I 
think  I  hid  my  feelings  from  him, 
and  I  will  to  the  end,  whatever  form 
that  may  take.  ....  And  Pauline 
has  loved  him  .'  She  confessed  this 
nhen  I  spoke  of  his  marriage.  He 
must  die — as  surely  as  I  saved  him, 
80  surely  will  I  now  destroy  him.' 
'Nov.  2,  I8,i9. 

'  For  more  than  a  week  I  have 
deliberated  upon  the  "how"  and 
the  "when."  We  are  wonderful 
beings  ;  unable,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
to  grasp  ideas  in  their  true  bearing : 
impulse  obscures  reason  and  judg- 
ment both. 

'lam  calmer  now;  let  me  try  to 
write  wbnt  I  mean. 

'  I  desire  to  make  him  sufTer. 
Good  I  I  almost  lose  sight  of  my 
love  for  her  in  this  desire,  and  yet 
I  have  thought  oi  kiUiinj  him.  The 
very  means  by  which  I  render  su6or- 
ing  impossible  for  him  I  Men  only 
sn&er  whilst  they  Hve.  Now  I  have 
Buffered  long  enough.  /  am  the  per- 
son to  die;  therefore  Ae  must  kill  me, 
not  /  kirn.  Then,  for  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years,  he  hves  on  in 
agony — nnparalleled,  overwhelming 
agony.  But  that  he  may  experience 
the  foil  extent  of  it  he  must  never 
know  that  /  (leiigit  and  det'ite  this 
pnnishment  for  him.  He  must  sup- 
pose that  he  has  brought  it  upon 
himself ;  that  he  has  kill^  his  friend, 
his  "  dearest  friend  and  preserver" 
(I  laugh  as  I  pen  these  words),  by 


them, 
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from  some  egregious  folly  of  Ma 
own,  to  which  /  will  tempt  liim,  i* 
opportum'ty  may  offer.  And  fSr  the 
opportimity)  I  look  to  find  it  in 
our  practising  with  these  riflw. 
Blank  cartridge  will  be  served  ont 
shortly :  if  I  can  load  the  piece  with 
one,  and  add  a  ballet  unseen, .... 
or  posECSE  myself  of  a  ball-cartridge 
before  wo  are  intrusted  with  them, 
and  so  disarm  suspicion  7 — fo 
is  most  essential  to  my  plan. 
As  lago  says,  "  'Tis  engendered,  b 
yet  confused." ' 

■  Kov.  7. 1868.  ■ 

■  My  only  fear  is,  that  1  shall  not 
have  patience.    I  shall  be  tempted 
to  elay  him  some  day  before  I  c 
carry  ont  my  plai 
him  speak  of  the  1st  of  Dec 
I  almost  betray  myself.' 

'Nov.  23,  1869,  2  PJ(.  ' 

'  The  cartridges,  this  afternoon,  at 
a  parade  !  I  await  my  opportnni^. 
Give  me  patience.  Destiny  1  The 
danger  will  arise  when  I  have  loaded 
the  piece.  The  temptation  to  shoot 
him  whilst  the  weapon  is  in  my  band 
may  prove  too  great  after  all.  Gite 
me  patience,  0  Reason  ! 

'  If  these  be  the  last  words  I  erw 
write,  remember,  my  dst«r  (fw  it  it 
into  your  hands  they  will  fall ;  I  ban 
arranged  for  that),  that  they  are  for 
your  eye  only,  written  that  you  may 
know  the  truth,  and  so  long  a»  you 
keep  it  from  him  your  rerong*-,  as 
well  as  mine,  will  be  accomplished. 
You  and  I  are  too  much  of  one  mind 
for  any  doubts  as  to  my  future  to 
disturb  jou.    Adieu  1 

'  Ersebt.' 

It  has  been  but  a  sore  satisfadion, 
the  eventual  discovery  of  Uiia  tmtfa ; 
fur  it  has  but  shown  me  to  hare  beea 
the  dupe  of  one  who  yias,  periu^, 
hardly  responsible  for  hia  acta.  We 
must,  at  least,  hope  he  was  not; 
and  that  that  Reason  which  tliinkcre 
sni'h  as  he  magnify  into  a  divinity 
was  in  reality,  in  his  case,  totterbg 
on  het  throne. 


A  CLEKGYMAN'S  HOLIDAY 


I,  John  Addison,  curate  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Bethnal  Green,  had 
worked  very  hard  through  the  win- 
ter months  of  the  year  18 — .  My 
yicar  having  been  ill  and  confined  to 
his  house,  and  my  fellow-helper  hav- 
ing left  for  another  curacy,  our  usual 
staff  of  clergy  had  been  reduced  to 
one — myself.  There  had  been  also 
a  great  deal  of  distress  in  the  parish, 
wlach  had  thrown  much  extra  work 
on  me;  and  altogether  I  quite  agreed 
with  the  verdict  of  my  friend  the 
doctor,  when  he  told  me  to  take  a 
holiday  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  if 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  ill. 

There  are  some  people  who  rather 
sneer  at  a  clergyman's  work,  and 
talk  about  six  days'  rest  and  one 
day's  labour.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  some  of  those  laymen 
who  consider  that  they  have  done  a 
fair  day's  work  if  they  are  at  their 
offices  from  ten  o'clock  till  four, 
with  an  hour's  interval  for  luncheon, 
would  be  rather  staggered  by  the 
work  done  by  some,  nay  by  many, 
clergymen  of  the  present  day. 

The  two  obstacles  to  this  holiday, 
the  expense  of  a  trip  from  home 
and  the  difficulty  in  leaving  my 
charge,  vanished  at  the  same  time. 
My  vicar,  who  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered his  health  to  take  some  share 
in  the  duties,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  another 
curate ;  and  I  received  an  invitation 
from  my  cousin,  who  lived  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  who  had 
heard  that  I  was  out  of  health,  to 
come  and  spend  my  holiday  with 
him,  which  invitation  I  most  gladly 
accepted. 

My  cousin,  Robert  Fetherstone, 
was  differently  placed  to  myself  with 


regard  to  money  matters :  he  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  his  estate  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
North,  being  far  removed  from  the 
coal  and  iron  districts.  Indeed,  on 
his  estate  it  might  be  said  that  some- 
thing of  the  old  feudal  system,  which 
only  survives  in  out-of-the-way  places 
in  the  North,  could  be  discovered. 
The  whole  of  the  village  near  his 
house  and  all  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  his  property,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  he  was  a  far 
greater  man  than  the  prime  minister, 
and  his  word  was  absolute  law.  I 
verily  believe  that  if  he  had  given 
orders  to  hang  a  poacher  or  tres* 
passer,  he  would  have  found  many 
to  execute  them ;  fortunately,  how« 
ever,  he  was  not  one  to  abuse  his 
position,  but  was  an  agreeable  clever 
man  of  the  world,  who  had  been  to 
Oxford,  had  travelled  afterwards  for 
a  year  or  two,  and,  finally,  married 
and  settled  down  on  his  estate  some 
few  years  before  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing. 

Fetherstone  Grange  was  almost  a 
modem  house,  having  been  built  by 
my  cousin's  father,  when  the  old  Hall 
had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation that  it  was  considered  cheaper 
and  more  sensible  to  build  a  new 
house  than  to  attempt  to  repair  it. 
The  grandfather  of  my  cousin  had 
shut  the  Hall  up,  and  lived  on  the 
Ck)ntinent  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  refusing  to  let  it,  or  to  suffer 
it  to  be  restored  or  meddled  with  in 
any  way,  which  was  the  reason  why 
this,  the  old  family-seat,  had  gone 
to  such  decay ;  and,  as  I  have  stated, 
his  son,  my  cousin's  father,  had  been 
advised  not  to  attempt  its  restoration. 
It  stood,  a  fine  old  ruin,  as  I  after- 
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wards  savi  it,  ia  the  rallej  cloee  to 
the  banks  of  the  rirer  nhich  flowed 
through  the  estate,  the  Grange  being 
built  about  half  a  mile  from  it, 
and  more  pleasaull;  situated  oD  an 
elevtttioD,  which  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  country  for  some  dis- 
tance around. 

The  conversation  turned  opon  the 
old  Hall  after  dinner,  the  second  day 
of  my  visit  to  the  North.  I  hod  been 
most  kind)}'  and  hospitably  received 
faj  my  coiiain  and  his  wife  upon  ray 
arrival,  and,  being  ncaried  by  my 
long  journey,  had  not  risen  til!  a 
somewhat  late  hour  the  next  raom- 
ing.  I  had  then  decliaed  to  ride 
with  my  contin,  who  was  going  on 
magisterial  business  to  the  county 
town,  preferring  to  stroll  about  and 
lasuly  to  enjoy  the  warm  spring 
morning,  and  the  fresh  country  Mr, 
which  seemed  so  delightful  l«  me 
after  my  long  residence  in  a  dismal 
quarter  of  i^don.  In  my  rambles 
I  had  str'jlkd  down  to  the  old  Hall ; 
and  now,  as  we  sat  round  the  fire 
after  dinner,  my  cousin  and  I  enjoy- 
ing a  cigar,  while  liis  wife  occupied 
herself  with  some  fancy  work,  I  men- 
tioned how  picturesque  I  thought  the 
ruin  appeared,  and  my  intention  of 
visiting  it  again. 

My  cousinlaughed.  'Yes,' ho  said, 
'it  is  a  line  <ild  ruin,  but,  like  tnost 
old  viUDf,  seen  better  at  night  than 
in  the  daytime.  "  If  jou  would 
view  fair  Melrose  aright."  lan't  that 
what  Scott  sayfl'  he  added. 

'  Nay,'  I  aaid, '  I  doubt  moonlight 
addmg  much  to  the  beauty.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Robert 
Fetherstone,  '  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place  at  all ;  I  was 
considering  the  ghosts.' 

'OhostsI' I  repeated;  'is  the  place 
haunted,  then  ?' 

'  Robert  wilt  insist  that  it  is,'  said 
Mrs.  Fetherstone.  '  Bnt  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it ;  I  tbiak  it  is  only 
village  goa«ip.' 

'  Don't  depreciate  the  dignity  of 
oar  ghosts,'  laughed  W  bAut^d. 


'  Village  gossip !  Why,  yon  know  titt 
therepuUtionofFetherstoneHallhac 
extended  throngb  the  nbble  county. 
There  isn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
within  twenty  miles  who  dare  go 
near  the  place  after  dark.' 

'  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  T  aakcd 
Mrs.  Fetherstone,  turning  ti  ma.   "~ 

Now  I  was  strong  on  the  subjM 
of  ghoslf.  We  bad  severkl  well-a 
thenticated  ghosts  in  our  bratufa  % 
ttie  family,  whom  we  would  i 
have  discarded  for  any  coneidera 
However,  when  I  was  thna  dir 
appealed  touponsuch  asubject,IW 
compelled  to  be  careful  in  my  rqi* 

'  If  you  mean  by  your  qucstk 
do  1  believe  in  the  ghosts  that  C 
reads  about,'  I  said,  '  who  a 
posed,  for  no  reason  at  all,  < 
nisiy  chains  about  houses  at  ni^ 
and  to  frighten  people  to  no  pni; 
I  can't  say  that  I  do.' 

'  ijohn  believes  firmly  in  his  bm- 
ily  ghosts,  and  iu  no  others,'  said  my 
coubin,  laughing.  '  Qo  on,'  he  a 
tinntKl;  '  I  know  all  their  histories 

'  I  believe  this  much,'  I  ooatiuo 
'  tliat  God,  for  His  ( 
poses,  sometimes  allows  the  sj 
those  who  have  departed  this  liiafl 
revisit  the  earth — not  unless  tl 
some  real  object  ii 
then  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  men 
than  to  execute  ihmr  mission.' 

'  Which  means,'  stud  Robert  Fcth- 
eristone,  '  that  you  do  believe  ii 
ghosts,  and  don't  believe  in  sham  01 
I  tbiuk  I  have  expressed  jonr  si 
ments  concisely.     Well,'  he  ad 
'  take  my  advice,  and  don't  viut  t] 
old  Hall  by  night  if  your  neme  at» 
not  Uflorably  strong.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  I  «s- 
clwmed,  '  that  you  serioutJy  b  "  '^^ 
it  to  be  haunted  i' 

'  Robert  is  only  trying  to  bi^hl 
you,'  said  his  wife;  'he does  a 
lieve  anything  of  the  sort.     It  wai 
only   the   other  day  I  h«ard   lum 
laughing  at  old  Mrs.  Forater  in  the 
village,  who  thought  she  had  » 
ghost  at  the  Hall.' 
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*  Well,'  said  my  cousin,  '  I  think, 
at  any  rate,  you  had  better  content 
yourself  with  inspecting  the  Hall  by 
daytime ;  there  is  plenty  to  interest 
you.  There  is  an  old  chapel  attached 
to  it,  where  you  may  go  and  hold 
service  all  by  yourself  if  you  have 
any  inclination.  It  would  be  rather 
in  your  line,  I  should  think,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  you  fellows  are  trying  to 
reriye  the  mediaeval  in  the  Church ; 
and  you  can  take  Bella  with  you, 
who  is  rather  given  to  that  sort  of 
thing  herself.' 

!Ebis  remark  turned  the  conversa- 
tion upon  Church  matters — my  cou- 
sin being  a  stanch  Church-and- State 
man  of  the  old  Protestant  type,  and 
I  being  a  Catholic,  or,  as  we  are 
generally  termed,  a  Eitualist — and 
the  subject  of  ghosts  was  dropped ; 
a  warm  argument  upon  theology 
took  its  place. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  my  holi- 
day had  come  to  a  close ;  my  health 
was  restored,  and  I  had  profited 
much  by  the  change.  On  the  last 
night  of  my  vibit  I  had  retired  to 
my  room,  and,  after  having  finished 
my  devotions,  I  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow, not  feeling  disposed  to  go  to 
bed,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  land- 
scape, which  appeared  so  beautiful  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  full  moon. 

I  sat  for  some  time  thinking,  first 
upon  one  subject  and  then  another — 
now  upon  my  regret  to  leave  my 
cousins,  who  had  been  so  kind  and 
hospitable  to  me;  now  upon  my 
work,  to  which  I  was  so  soon  to  re- 
turn— when  my  thoughts  recurred  to 
the  old  Hall,  and  to  Robert  Fether- 
stone's  remarks  about  it.  Somehow 
or  other  it  had  not  occupied  my  at- 
tention since  the  first  day  of  my  visit. 
I  had  intended  going  to  see  it  by 
night,  with  what  object  I  can  hardly 
say ;  but  the  days  had  passed  away 
so  swiftly,  and  had  been  so  fully  oc- 
cupied, that  each  night  found  me 
more  disposed  to  go  to  bed,  than  to 
seek  a  nocturnal  adventure. 

Now,  however,  upon  this  my  last 


night  at  Fetherstone  Grange,  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  tired  or  sleepy,  and 
the  beautiful  moonlight  suggeeU'd 
to  me  that  it  was  just  the  ^me  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Hall.  I  hesitated 
a  little  at  first,  before  I  decided, 
being  partly  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
household  if  I  went  out,  and  partly 
ashamed  of  my  own  curiosity ;  but  at 
last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  aud 
putting  on  a  thick  greatcoat  as  pro- 
tection against  the  night  air,  and  not 
forgetting  my  cigar-case,  I  quietly 
opened  my  door.  I  descended  the 
stairs,  and  passing  through  the  hall, 
with  some  little  difficulty  undid  the 
fastenings  of  the  front  door,  and  wiih 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety 
of  leaving  it  unlocked  till  my  return, 
which  I  could  not,  however,  avoid,  I 
found  myself  in  the  garden,  and  after 
I  had  lighted  a  cigar,  walked  rapidly 
away  towards  the  Hall. 

It  was  nearly  as  light  as  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and 
delightful.  I  felt  rather  like  a  school- 
boy *  shirking'  out,  as  we  used  to  say 
at  Winchester,  and  laughed  to  my- 
self as  I  debated  whether  I  should 
confess  to  my  cousin  that  I  had  taken 
his  hint,  and  inspected  the  ruin  by 
moonlight.  About  ten  minutes'  brisk 
walking  brought  me  close  to  the  back 
of  the  Hall,  aud  climbing  over  a  fence, 
I  got  into  a  field,  and  wandering 
round  to  the  front,  leaned  agalubt 
some  iron  railings,  which  were  placed 
to  keep  cattle  from  straying  into  the 
old  garden,  and  calmly  prepared  my- 
self to  finish  my  cigar  and  enjoy  the 
prospect. 

Ajid  now  for  the  first  time  I  abked 
myself  why  I  had  come.  Did  I  expect 
to  see  anything  supernatural  ]  Did 
I  believe  the  old  Hall  was  haunted  ? 
I  ridiculed  the  thought  to  myself; 
no,  I  had  simply  come  to  see  it  as  a 
sight  to  be  seen,  aud  because  my 
cousin  bad  talked  and  jested  upon  it. 
But  as  to  ghosts — why,  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  thought  as  little  about 
them  as  did  an^  old  sheep  who  was 
grazing  near  me,  and  who  seemed  to 
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look  upon  me  &a  aa  intruder  upon 
Lis  dom&ioE. 

Bat  whatever  had  been  my  object 
in  coming,  I  had  enjoyed  the  walk, 
and  was  really  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  Hall  now  that  I  was  Uiere.  I 
wondered  at  the  taste  of  my  iiiiclc, 
as  I  contemplated  the  pile  in  front 
of  me,  in  preferring  to  build  a  new 
house  to  restoring  the  fine  old  man- 
sion, I  speculated,  too,  upon  the 
possibility  of  preventing  it  falling 
farther  into  decay,  and  half  thought 
I  would  talk  to  my  cousin  about  at- 
tempting, at  any  rate,  to  preserve  the 
old  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  stuod 
apparently  as  firm  and  as  solid  as 
when  first  reared  by  the  builder.  I 
lost  myself  for  a  little  in  picturing 
to  myself  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
before  the  roof  had  fallen  in  and 
filled  it  with  rubbish,  and  marvelling 
what  sort  of  services  used  to  he  held 
there,  and  what  had  become  of  the 
old  vessels  and  altar — whether  they 
had  been  removed  or  whethw  they 
were  buried  under  the  ruins — and 
gazed  and  wondered  about  sucb  mat- 
ters until  my  cigar  came  to  an  end, 
and  I  was  aroused  from  my  reveries 
by  feeling  chilly  through  standing 
so  long  in  the  night  air. 

'I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold,'  1 
said  to  myself,  'if  Istay  machlonger; 
just  one  peep  into  the  chapel,  and 
then  home  to  bed.'  And  I  climbed 
the  fence  against  which  I  had  been 
leaning. 

I  bad  advanced,  however,  bnt  a 
step  towards  the  Hall,  when,  raising 
my  eyes,  I  could  have  been  positive 
that  I  saw  a  form,  a  shadow  at  any 
rate,  pass  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
first  fioor,  full  upon  which  the  light 
of  the  moon  was  falling  at  the  time. 
The  next  moment  there  coold  be  no 
mistake  in  the  matter,  for  I  dis- 
tinctly saw,  not  a  shadow,  hut  two 
persons^onc  a  man,  the  other  a  wo- 
man— standing  inside  the  Hall,  look- 
ing out  from  the  window. 

I  drew  back  to  the  fence,  and 
liesitated  what  to  do.    \?Vo  wKii 


they  be,  and  what  could  be  ttdr  oh- 
ject  there?  was  my  firet  tlionght. 
My  next — and  I  confess  that  a  cold 
thrill  ran  through  me  at  the  tim« — 
What  could  they  be  I  as  I  remembered 
that  the  whole  interior  of  the  house 
had  fallen  in,  and  that  conseqnentl; 
these  forms  had  nothing  to  stand  ap- 
on,  and  could  not  be  mortaL 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  cow- 
ard generally,  bnt  I  adroit  that  1 
was  afraid,  and  that  my  first  impnlse 
was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  pofn- 
ble.  I  summoned  up  my  coorigc, 
however,  said  a  short  prayer,  signed 
myself  with  the  cross,  and,  with  • 
beating  heart,  stood  stiU  to  walcb 
what  might  happen. 

The  two  forms,  as  I  mnst  «ll 
them,  seemed  engaged  in  fast«ning 
something  to  the  window-bill;  and 
then,  after  a  brief  pause,  the  male 
figure  passed  throagh  the  o{)ening, 
and  began  sbwly  to  descend  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  what  apjxvrtd 
to  me  a  rope,  while  the  female  re- 
miuned  at  the  open  window,  ttcady- 
ing  it.  As  I  stood  in  a  sort  of  drewn 
watching  them,  I  suddenly  perceived 
a  third  form,  which  came  from  a  eide 
path  in  the  garden  from  amid  ihfl 
thick  shrubbery,  and  advanced  ra- 
pidly towards  (he  spot.  Ere  a  warn- 
ing cry,  which  despite  my  fears  bant 
from  my  lips,  could  be  heard,  thii 
man,  or  apparitioa,  or  what«Fcr  il 
was,  deliberately  stepped  behind  the 
form  which  was  descending  b*  Ibr 
rope,  and,  just  as  it  reached  tht 
ground,  phmged  a  weapon  into  iu 
back. 

Awake  or  asleep,  sane  or  mid,  1 
saw  all  this  distinctly ;  saw  also  iht 
first  man,  as  I  must  term  him,  k- 
lease  his  hold  of  the  rope,  staggit, 
and  then  fall  prostrate  forward 
on  the  gravcl-path ;  saw  the  mur- 
derer lean  over  his  victiu,  and, 
turning  the  body  over,  gaze  into  the 
face;  saw  him  suddenly  Blort  back 
with  a  gesture  ofdespair  and  dismay, 
and,  after  a  moment  of  appucnt  ir> 
TQMiWtiQn,  tarn  and  rspidljr 
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pear  again  in  the  shrubbery.  All 
ibis  I  beheldy  not  kno?ring  what  to 
think,  or  what  to  do,  with  a  strange 
dazed  feeling  apon  me,  more  of  bewil- 
derment than  fear,  wondering  what 
wonld  happen  next. 

And  then  I  perceived  the  female 
figure  also  descend  the  rope,  and, 
reaching  the  ground,  rush  to  the 
spot  where  the  form  of  the  mur- 
dered man  lay,  falling  on  her  knees 
by  his  side.  For  a  second  she  seemed 
to  try  to  speak  to  him,  and  then, 
suddenly  rising,  shriek  after  shriek 
pealed  from  her  and  reechoed  through 
the  old  Hall  with  a  strange  weird 
sound,  which  changed  my  bewilder- 
ment into  absolute  terror.  But  how 
shall  I  describe  my  feelings  when  I 
saw  her  turn  to  me,  and,  apparently 
for  the  first  time  becoming  aware  of 
my  presence,  rush  towards  me,  still 
uttering  cry  upon  cry  for  help  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  I  retained  my 
senses  sufficiently  long  to  observe  her 
appearance,  but  yet  I  can  picture  her 
now  as  she  advanced  towards  me :  a 
fair  young  girl,  apparently  almost 
a  child  in  years,  with  light  golden 
hair  streaming  in  wild  confusion  all 
round  her  countenance,  which,  dis- 
traught as  it  seemed  with  grief  and 
horror,  I  could  yet  perceive  was  most 
beautiful ;  with  hands  clasped  before 
her  as  though  in  supplication — hands 
upon  which,  in  the  moonlight,  I  could 
see  the  blood  from  the  murdered 
man,  as  though  she  had  placed  them 
upon  the  fresh  wound.  I  can  see  her 
now  as  she  advanced  towards  me, 
and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  efface 
the  picture  from  my  memory. 

Not  for  the  whole  world  could  I 
have  moved  a  limb.  Nearer  she 
came,  and  then,  her  face  close  to 
mine,  her  blue  eyes  almost  springing 
from  their  sockets  as  they  glared 
upon  me,  she  clasped  my  hand  with 
hers,  and  I  could  feel  the  moist  warm 
blood  upon  it,  as  she  almost  shrieked 
into  my  ear,  *  For  God's  sake,  help  I* 
I  remember  no  more;  when  I 
came  to  myself,  weeks  had  passed. 


I  had  been  missed  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  a  long  search,  had  been 
found  insensible  on  the  path  in  front 
of  the  old  Hall.  It  was  not  until  I 
was  fairly  convalescent,  after  a  long 
lingering  illness^  that  I  told  my 
cousin  what  I  had  seen.  He  ridiculed 
it  at  the  time,  and  told  me  that 
what  I  described  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  in  the  fever  from 
which  I  was  recovering.  I  knew  the 
contrary,  and  told  him  so,  but  it  was 
useless  to  argue  with  him;  and  so, 
after  many  attempts  to  convince 
him,  I  desisted. 

But  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  when 
I  was  once  more  busily  engaged  in 
the  cares  of  my  London  parish,  and 
when  my  adventure  in  the  North, 
though  not  forgotten,,  had  ceased  to 
dwell  with  such  vivid  force  in  my 
mind,  I  received  a  long  letter  from 
Robert  Fetherstone.  In  it  he  stated 
that,  when  I  told  him  what  I  had 
seen  at  the  old  Hall,  he  could  not 
help  believing  me,  Imowing  as  he 
did  the  reasons  which  caused  his 
grandfather  to  close  it  and  allow  it 
to  fall  into  decay ;  but  that  he  had 
feared  to  tell  me  so  then,  in  my  weak 
state  of  health.  In  his  letter  also  he 
narrated  the  history,  which  I  will 
briefly  set  forth  in  my  own  words. 

The  family  of  Robert  Fetherstone, 
my  cousin's  grandfather,  and  the  last 
of  the  family  who  had  resided  at  the 
Hall,  consisted  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  With  the  second  son,  John, 
upon  whom  the  estate  eventually 
devolved,  this  story  has  nothing  to 
do.  Charles,  the  elder  son,  and  his 
father,  both  of  whom  had  violent 
tempers,  used  constantly  to  disagree, 
and  the  young  man  had  frequently 
expressed  his  intention  of  leaving 
home,  and  going  to  reside  with  the 
relations  of  his  mother,  who  was 
dead.  Two  things,  however,  had 
hitherto  detained  him  at  home  :  the 
one,  that  he  was  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  in  the  neighbouring  town; 
the  other,  his  affection  for  his  sister. 
Amy  Fetherstone,  in  her  eighteenth 
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Hnli  endnrable  to  her  brother ;  in- 
deed, she  was  not  ouly  her  brother's 
favoorite,  but  the  ido!  of  all  in  and 
about  the  place.  For  her,  her  father, 
hot-tempered  and  orerbearinp  as  be 
waa  to  others,  had  ncTer  efen  a 
frown ;  fur  her  eake,  her  brother 
CharleB,  who  inherited  no  small  por- 
tion of  his  fathei's  disposition,  would 
snbmit  to  bear  the  ang^  and  onjiist 
wordx  with  wbicb  bis  father  often 
addressed  him ;  for  her  sake,  even 
h«rlrotherJ(ihn,thebookwonn,  who, 
it  was  said,  cared  for  nothing  but 
his  studies,  would  at  any  time  hnre 
sacrificed  his  darling  pursuits  to 
bare  gratified  her  light^t  wish  ;  in 
short,  in  the  dull  old  Hall  gb6  was 
iLe  one  bright  influence  which  made 
it  something  like  a  home  to  the 
three  nu-n,  who,  though  bo  nearly 
related,  had  yet  no  tastes  or  babite 


She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Robert  Allan,  a  wealthy  gi'ntleman 
some  seven  or  eight  years  her  senior, 
who,  as  report  says,  loved  her  dearly, 
and  to  whom  she  also  was  most  sin- 
cerely and  fondly  attached.  The 
spring  which  was  to  see  her  nineteenth 
birthday  wa*  also  to  see  lier  a  bride ; 
and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sin- 
gle cloud  to  mar  her  happiness,  ex- 
cepting the  unfortunate  disagreement 
between  her  father  and  her-  elder 
brother. 

One  great  eaase  of  this  disagree- 
ment was  Charles  Fetlierstone'e  at- 
lacbmentto  a  girl  who  was  certainly 
beneath  him  in  station,  and  penni- 
less J  the  latter  circumstance  his  fa- 
ther woTild  hare  easily  looked  over, 
but  he  conld  not  and  would  not  hear 
of  hie  son  marrying  the  daughter  of 
ft  lawyer  in  a  country  town,  who 
could  not  trace  even  the  slightest  af- 
finity to  any  of  the  county  families. 
He  had  therefore  forbidden  Charles 
even  to  see  her;  and  Charles,  wish- 
ing to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  open 
quarrel,  for  some  Ume  iiBcitoTn^ 


over  at  night  to  the  town,  where,  by 
the  arrangement  of  her  friends,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing her. 

This,  however,  was  at  length  dis- 
covered by  the  old  sqnire,  and  ■  terri- 
ble scene  ensued  between  father  and 
son;  a  scene  which  i«rrified  poor  Amy 
to  such  an  ext«nl,  that  she  would 
hare  done  anything  or  risked  any- 
thing to  hare  eHected  a  reconciliation 
between  them.  It  ended  by  the  father 
swearing  solemnly  that  if  h«  ever 
heard  again  that  Charles  had  visited 
this  girl,  he  would  never  allow  hioi 
to  reenter  the  bonse ;  and  by  the  pm 
with  eqnal  fervonr  Towing  that  no- 
thing should  make  him  give  her  Dp, 
even  if  his  father  should  cany  ont 
his  threat  and  disinherit  him. 

From  that  night,  however,  the 
Bqnire  took  precautions  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  bis  son's  noctnraal  visits; 
hy  insisted  njion  seeing  himself  all 
the  fastenings  of  the  Hdl  secnre,  and 
intrusted  to  a  servant  the  task  of 
watching  to  see  that  Charles  made 
no  effort  to  leave  the  bonse  at  mgJiL 

Bat  Charles  was  not  to  be  de- 
feated ;  when  his  fatlier  had  retired 
to  bis  room,  and  when  the  semml 
was  safely  ensconced  in  a  snng  cor- 
ner by  the  fire  in  the  hall,  on  mote 
than  one  occasion  Oharlcs  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  sister,  lowered 
himself  from  her  window  and  madE 
his  way  to  Kirby,  the  town 
bis  sweetheart  lived,  retnming  iai 
few  hours  by  the  same  way, 
any  one  in  tie  house  being  awan 
his  absence. 

Just  at  this  time  another  trouble 
came  across  poor  Amy's  path.  &>- 
bert  Allan,  who  had  hitherto  bent 
most  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
the  Hall,  and  who  Uvcd  but  a  f<w 
miles  distant  from  it,  for  eight  whols 
days  had  not  been  near  her.  "* 
could  not  comprehend  it  at  all, 
was  she  conscious  of  haring 
him  any  offence.  She  knew  that 
was,  however,  by  disposition  jeialous 
vcvVVa  «^inme,  and  she  feared  that 
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she  had  somehow  nnwittinglj  of- 
fended'him.  Her  hope  that  he  might 
hare  been  snddenlj  called  from  home 
without  time  to  make  his  adieus 
was  dispelled  upon'  inquiry  from  her 
brother ;  and  poor  Amy,  after  wait- 
ing as  long  as  her  patience  and  her 
lore  would  allow  her,  at  last  hum- 
bled her  pride,  and  sent  a  note  to 
her  lover  asking  him  the  cause  of 
his  absence,  to  which  she  received 
no  reply. 

The  story  draws  to  its  close.  Poor 
Amy  sought  her  brother  and  confided 
her  grief  to  him,  and  Charles,  indig- 
nant at  such  treatment  of  his  darling 
sister,  and  not  sorry  for  an  excuse 
which  would  take  him  near  to  Kirby, 
close  to  which  Robert  Allan's  house 
was  situated,  vowed  he  would  go 
over  that  night  and  see  him,  com- 
forting his  sister  with  the  assurance 
that  it  could  only  be  some  trifling 
fit  of  jealousy,  which  a  word  of  ex- 
planation would  remove. 

Alas,  it  was  no  trifling  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy which  had  caused  Robert  Al- 
lan's absence.  Although  Charles  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  servant  especially  set  to 
watch  him,  on  his  nocturnal  flights, 
yet  he  had  been  seen  by  one  other, 
and  that  one  Robert  Allan  himself. 
Riding  home  one  evening  from  a 
visit  to  a  neighbour,  he  had  taken  a 
short  cut  across  Fetherstone-park, 
and  had,  in  the  distance  and  in  the 
dim  moonlight,  just  perceived  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  himself  that  some 
one,  a  man,  was  descending  by  a 
rope  from  the  window  of  his  be- 
trothed's  room.  Naturally,  as  has 
been  stated,  of  a  most  jealous  and  sus- 
picious temperament,  the  sight  had 
goaded  him  to  madness,  and  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  consider- 
ing anything  but  the  wildest  and 
most  deadly  project  of  revenge. 

It  will  be  easily  surmised  what 
his  project  was,  and  how  he  had 
carried  it  into  execution.  Night  af- 
ter night  he  had  taken  up  his  watch 
outside  the  Hall,  waiting  for  the 


unknown  lover  whom  he  supposed 
his  betrothed  had  been  faithless 
enough  to  receive.  On  that  fatal 
evening,  when  Charles  Fetheri-tone 
descended  from  his  sister's  room  to 
seek  his  sister's  lover,  and  reconcile 
as  he  imagined  a  lovers'  quarrel, 
he  received  his  death -wound  from 
the  hand  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend. 

The  horrors  of  that  night  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  described.  Ro- 
bert Allan  fled  the  country,  and 
was  never  heard  of  again,  while 
poor  Amy  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  she  never  again  rallied;  and 
in  a  few  months,  just  about  the 
time  when  she  should  have  entered 
the  church  a  happy  bride,  she  was 
carried  there  to  her  last  resting- 
place.  After  her  death  her  father 
closed  the  Hall,  and  went  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  some  years  afterwards; 
and  his  son  John,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estate,  allowed  it  to  remain  the 
ruin  his  father  had  suffered  it  to 
become,  and  in  its  place  had  built 
Fetherstone  Grange. 

Such  was  the  history  which  my 
cousin  narrated  to  me  in  his  letter ; 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  he  told 
me  this  much  more,  which  I  will 
give  in  his  own  words : 

'As  you  had  never  heard  this 
story  of  our  family,  I  cannot  possi- 
bly doubt  that  you  have  witnessed 
something  supernatural.  You  could 
not  have  imagined  every  detail  so 
exactly  as  it  occurred.  I  should 
tell  you  also  that,  upon  searching 
through  some  family  papers,  I  per- 
ceive that  the  night  of  your  visit  to 
the  Hall  was  exactly  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  that  terrible  occurrence. 
On  that  night,  fifty  years  before, 
Charles  Fetherstone  met  his  death. 
For  what  purpose  you  have  been 
permitted  to  see  this  vision,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  termed,  I  cannot 
possibly  surmise ;  why  such  a  scene 
should  be  apparently  reenacted  is 
also    beyond    my    comprehension. 
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God'e  waya  are  inscrutable.  I  send 
yoa  a  portrait  of  tlie  nnfortiinate 
Amy,  which  1  havo  had  iti  my  poa- 
eession  for  long,  since  you  say  that 
you  would  recognise  again  the  face 
yon  saw  that  night.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  again  whether  it 
is  the  same.' 

I  looked  eagerly  at  the  portrait 


enclosed  in  his  letter;  beyond  a 
donbt  it  was  a  likeness  of  the  girl 
whom  I  had  seen — the  same  fair 
face,  the  same  bine  eyes,  the  same 
golden  hair,  although  the  eifpreseion 
of  the  countenance,  of  coarse,  was 
vastly  unlike  that  wild  look  of  hoi 
and  dismay  which  I  shall  nerer 
get  to  tny  dying  day. 


BALLAD  OF  GLEN  ROSA 


I 


I 


Oleh  Kosa,  Glen  Rosa, 

Can  I  furget  the  day 
When,  in  thy  heBthf  wUdneu, 

I  met  gweet  Helen  Qray  ? 
Bfllen  Gray  was  bonnlf, 

Helen  Gray  iraB  fine, 
O,  Helen's  lip  waa  tender, 

Helen '4  eye  divine, 
Qlen  Rosa,  Glen  Boea  I 

Glen  Robs,  Olen  Boea. 

For  I  bod  lo«t  my  way, 
And  mi(;ht  hae  walk'd  Into  tnj  grave 

Bat  for  kind  Helen  Gray  : 
For  Helen  wi'  her  young  lamba 

Cam'  lilting  down  the  glen, 
While  n'  the  gloamia'  listen'd 

To  hear  her  voice  tifn\u, 
Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Roaa  t 

Glen  Ri)i;a,  Olen  Rosa, 

How  blithe  wai  Helea'e  smile, 
Ai  to  her  bame  in  safety 

She  led  me  mony  a  mile  1 
On  bed  o'  budding  heather 

In  dreams  a'  night  I  lay. 
And  thought  that  etill  I  wander'd 

Thy  wilds  wi'  Helen  Gray, 
Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Roea  I 

QlenBoaa,  Glen  Rosa, 

Next  morn  I  gaed  away. 
But  a'  my  heart  waa  In  a  lowe 

Wi'  love  o'  Helen  Gray  ; 
For  ere  that  ve  had  parted 

Beside  the  birken-tree, 
I  gied  my  heart  to  Helen, 

And  she  gied  hers  to  me, 
Olen  Itosa,  Glen  Rosa  I 

Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Rosa, 
Ae  lang,  lang  year  had  sped, 

And  mony  a  ghostly  vision 
Cam'  boding  to  my  bed  ; 

And  ilk  sad  mom  I  wau^iv'4 


To  dree  a  sairer  day. 
For  voices  wem'd  to  whisper, 
'  0,  woe  is  Helen  Gray  I' 
Olen  Bo;a,  Olea  !!o9*  1 

Olen  Rosa,  Glen  Bona, 

I  crofs'd  the  gurly  sea  ; 
And  Arran's  peaks  were  gmmlv, 

A  gruesome  sight  to  me : 
My  thougbls  flew  on  before  me. 

Like  sea-gnlls  owre  Uie  spraj  ; 
But  aye  cam'  back  sae  momfa', 

Nae  news  o'  Helen  Gray, 
Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Roaa  I 

Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Rosa, 

When  I  cam'  to  the  kirk. 
I  beard  a  voice  o'  wailing 

Far  through  the  lancsome  mirk 
Cauld  terror  freesed  my  heart's  bluld, 

Nae  farther  could  I  gae- 


Befor, 


whiten 


nian  Rosa,  Olen  Rosa, 

The  spate  was  roaring  loud. 
And  mony  a  torch  was  flitting 

Beneath  the  flying  oloud  ; 
They  songht  by  moor  and  wild  wood, 

By  BCttur  and  rooky  brae, 
Till  in  a  linn  they  round  her— 

My  poor  drown'd  Helen  Gray, 
Glen  Roaa,  Glen  Rosa  t 

Qlen  BosB,  Glen  Rosa. 

The  sun  still  shines  in  thee ; 
But  in  my  heart  nae  sun  sbinea — ■ 

Kac  joy  can  ever  be : 
Alang  thy  wilds  I  wander 

The  dreioh.  the  dreary  dajr — 
O  when  shall  I  be  deid.  and  laid 

Beside  sweet  Helen  Gray, 
Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Boaal 

WILUAH 


MRS.  TWINKLETON'S  CREED 


Bt  MABIAN  NOBTHCOTT,  AUTHOB  OP  *TIM  TWINKLETON'S  TWINS'* 


*  Well,  Tabby,  here's  the  goose !' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Twinkleton,  as  he 
opened  the  street-door  and  entered 
the  front  parlour,  or  living-room  of 
his  domicile. 

'And  a  yery  fine  nn  too,'  re- 
sponded his  faithful  spouse ;  '  I 
haven't  seen  a  better  since  aunt  Jane 
sent  as  that  un  from  Bridgewater, 
five  years  agone.' 

Such  an  expression  of  opinion 
emanating  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  might  be  expected 
to  know  the  'points'  of  a  bird  of  this 
description,  had  an  electrical  effect 
upon  ihe  ten  juvenile  members  of  the 
Twinkleton  family,  all  of  whom,  in- 
cluding the  two  youngest  (twins), 
gathered  around  the  table  and  gave 
vent  to  a  tribute  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Twinkleton,  who  was  of  dimi- 
nutive stature,  looked  round  approv- 
ingly, and  when  the  enthusiasm  had 
somewhat  subsided,  attempted  to  give 
an  additional  fillip  by  adding  : 

'  I  believe  'twas  the  finest  goose  in 
the  club.  It  weighs  thirteen  pounds 
if  it  does  an  ounce.' 

Mrs.  Twinkleton,  who  had  been 
handling  the  goose  with  the  touch  of 
a  master  and  surveying  it  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  ventured  the  re- 
mark that  she  did  not  think  it  was 
quite  so  much  as  thirteen  pounds — 
say  twelve  pounds  and  ten  ounces  at 
the  utmost ;  still  there  could  be  no 
doubt  it  was  a  very  fine  bird,  and 
likely  to  prove  remarkably  tender. 

With  that  Mr.  Twinkleton  divest- 
ed himself  of  his  overcoat,  and  taking 
his  seat  by  the  fire  immediately  be- 

*  This  tale  appeared  in  the  Belgravia 
Annual  for  1872. 


came  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
numerous  progeny  with  which  his 
wedded  life  had  been  blessed,  until, 
tired  with  the  extra  exertions  in 
which  they  had  that  Christmas-eve 
indulged,  they  manifested  symptoms 
of  wishing  to  retire  for  the  night,  and 
were  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
eldest  child,  a  bright  intelligent  girl, 
now  approaching  her  twelfth  year, 
and  beginning  to  be  of  vast  service 
to  her  mother,  not  alone  in  the  cares 
of  the  household,  but  in  that  branch 
of  the  laundry  business  termed '  man- 
gling,' which  Mrs.  Twinkleton  car- 
ried on  with  credit  and  profit 

In  truth,  it  required  a  fair  weekly 
sum  to  keep  those  ten  little  creatures 
well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed. 
Mr.  Twinkleton  was  a  tailor,  work- 
ing for  himself,  though  but  in  a  small 
way.  His  wife's  labours  brought  more 
money  to  the  household  than  did  his. 
*  But,  lor,'  said  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  on 
an  occasion  when  a  neighbour  had 
commented  on  this  fact,  *  what's  it 
matter  so  long  as  it  all  goes  into  the 
same  purse?' 

After  the  children  had  departed, 
Mr.  Twinkleton,  who  had  for  some 
minutes  been  silently  contemplating 
the  fantastic  shapes  formed  by  the 
ruddy  coals,  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and^  after  a  few  preliminary 
'  hems,'  thus  addressed  his  spouse, 
who  was  then  busily  engaged  in  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  goose : 
'  Do  you  know,  I  was  a-thinking  as 
I  was  a-coming  home,  Tabby,  as  it 
would  be  a  real  charity  to  invite  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lunn  to  come  in  to  dinner 
to-morrow.  We  know  they  has  but 
few  friends,  and  I  believe  they  like 
us — more  specially  you,  as  used  to 
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take  such  notice  of  poor  S&II7,  their 
niece.     What  d'ye  say}' 

'  Tim,'  responded  his  wife,  a  smile 
lighting  up  her  broad  jovial  face, 
'  there's  notliing  as  I  should  like 
belter.  They're  peojile  aa  don't  want 
any  fuM  or  extra  preparation — 
ready  to  take  just  what's  agoing, 
without  turning  up  their  nosea  at  it 
if  the  shake  of  the  bag  shouldn't 
turn  out  so  good  as  tbej  expect.' 
Mrs.  Twbkletou  was  from  Somerset- 
sbire,  and,  durbg  a  residence  of  some 
Qfleen  years  iii  Lgndou,  bad  retained 
with  extraordinary  purity  ihe  dialect 
and  Borne  of  the  peculiar  similes  of 
her  native  county. 

'  Ah,  poor  Sally,'  observed  Mr, 
Twinkleton, '  she  was  about  the  last 
girl  as  you'd  thiidi  would  a-gone 
wrong.  Bo  mild  and  gentle,  and 
such  a  reg'lar  attender  at  church  too. 
'Twas  a  sad  day  for  her  when  tihe 
met  that  porter-obap,  Joe  Briggs.' 

'  Don't  you  judge  Uio  harshly ,Tini,' 
Eaid  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  suspending 
her  labours  for  B  brief  space;  'things 
did  look  bad  agin  her,  allhough  she 
wrote  home  saying  she  had  gone  ofT 
with  Briggs  as  a  sisterly  companion, 
and  a  kind  of  good  genius  to  him, 
and  nothing  ulee.  1  never  knew 
Sally  to  tell  me  a  lie,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  wrot«  one  in  that  letter. 
ller  uucle  and  aunt,  who'd  brought 
her  up  from  childliood,  ought  not  to 
have  tamed  their  backs  upon  her  in 
the  way  thoy  did,  for  as  I  told  'em 
the  other  day  all  the  goodness  in  the 
world  without  charity  is  sounding 
brass  and  [inkling  cymbals.' 

The  good  lady  was  so  warm  in  tie 
defence  of  her  young  friend,  that  Tim 
judged  it  prudent  not  to  run  counter 
to  her  opinion ;  so  he  simply  remark- 
ed that  he  feared  she  would  never 
bring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lnnn  to  look  at 
tho  matter  from  her  atandpuint. 

'  liuti'i  say  that  either  ;  for,  as  yon 
know,  when  I've  set  my  heart  on  a 
thing  I  generally  manage  to  carry  it 
out.  When  I  first  went  to  Squire 
Majigold'sin  0:L[oTdBlui«,u\dtftbKa- 


maid,  the  pots  and  brasses  were, 
through  never  having  been  properly 
looked  after  (for  the  Squire,  you 
know,  was  a  old  bachelor),  in  a  statu 
as  I  nerer  saw  before,  and  I've  net 
with  a  little  dirt  too  in  my  time. 
"  Ah,"  says  Dick  the  groom,  one  day 
whra  he  see  me  trying  to  mb  up  a 
fitewpan  on  which  you  might  have 
written  your  name  half  a  inch  deep, 
"  jou'l!  never  do  no  good  witii  them 
tlungB.  It's  labour  wasted,  and  Texa> 
tion  of  spirit  afterwards.  Them  [woc 
have  never  been  bright  einoe  they 
were  first  brought  into  the  hoate." 
"0,  mn't  they?"  1  eaya;  "well, 
I  know  what'll  get  'em  bright  agin, 
if  nobody  else  in  the  house  does,  and 
afure  a  month's  over  our  heada  I'll 
make  'em  as  sprack  and  shining  «a 
you'll  be  able  to  do  without  ■  look- 
ing-glass when  you're  in  front  u(. 
one."  "  All  right,"  he  says, 
see."  Well,  I  said  nothing  mi 
about  it  until  a  month  had  gone  T 
and  then,  one  day,  seeing  Dick  bi 
outside  the  stable,  I  called  him  into 
the  kitchen.  It  would  tiave  dune 
anybody's  heart  good  to  see  how  hii 
eyes  opened,  for  whichever  way  he 
looked  he  saw  his  own  image.  "  Lor 
a  muasy,  Tabitha,"  he  says,  "  well,  I 
never  expected  thi^ !  It  beats  my 
best  set  of  harness  altogether.  Why, 
they  can't  be  the  same  things. " 
With  that  he  walked  up  to  a  pvti- 
cular  fitewpan,  whioh  he  knew  w«" 
through  havmg  one  time  1 
ally  kicked  it  with  his  heel, 
there  was  a  deep  detit  in  it  erer 
terwards.  "  Yes,"  he  saya, 
ing  his  head,  "  it's  the  same,  st 
Whatever  did'ee  use '" 
thing,"  I  sajs,"  that  never  fails.  It 
an  old  remedy,  as  old  as  Adam — it't 
elbergrea&e  well  robbed  in,  wiib 
plenty  of  patience."  It  was  elber- 
grease,  and  nothing  else,  "Enj 
brought  them  pots  and  |uuia  Ia 
brightness  they  never  had  bvb 
and  its  etbergrease  as'U  reconcilo 
Louns  to  poor  Sally.' 
'  Tabitha,'  remarked  Mr. 
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ton,  rifiiDg  firom  his  seat,  and  giving 
his  wife  a  kiss  that  might  ahnost 
hare  been  heard  oat  of  doors,  so 
hearty  was  it, '  you're  an  angel/ 

Mrs.  Twinkleton  smirked,  and  felt 
gratefnl  for  the  compliment,  but,  of 
course,  she  entered  a  protest.  '  No, 
I  ain't ;  far  from  it ;  there's  a  many 
shortcomings  about  me,  as  there  is 
abontmost  folks;  but  I  tries  to  do  my 
daty  as  a  Christian  woman.  Do  as 
you'd  be  done  by,  that's  my  motter.  I 
believed  in  8ally,  and  I  believe  in  her 
now,  although  those  has  turned  their 
backs  upon  her  as  shouldn^t.' 

'  How  long  is  it.  Tabby,  since  she 
wrote  home,  stating  as  she'd  gone  ofif 
with  Joe  Briggs  to  Australia,  leav- 
ing his  drunken  wife  behind  V 

*  Why,  three  years  come  January ; 
it  was  just  after  the  birth  of  the 
twins.' 

'  Well,  I  thought  it  was  there  or 
thereabouts,  but  I  didn't  remember 
exactly.' 

Elated  by  his  wife's  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  Twinkleton  thrust  himself  into 
his  overcoat,  and,  winding  a  thick 
woollen  coQiforter  about  his  neck, 
for  there  was  a  stiff  nor* -easter  blow- 
ing, bustled  off  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lunn.  He  was  not 
absent  any  lengthened  period,  and 
returned  ere  his  portly  dame  had 
finished  trussing  the  goose. 

'  It's  all  right,'  he  exclaimed,  again 
resuming  his  old  position  by  the  fire. 
*  They're  coming,  and  I  told  'em  din- 
ner would  be  ready  at  one  o'clock 
sharp.  They  don't  seem  in  particular 
good  spirits,  the  old  folks  don't.' 

'And  you  can't  wonder  at  it. 
They  ain't  got  no  children  to  bring 
warmth  and  new  life  to  their  hearts 
like  we  have.  Gracious  me,  I  shouldn't 
be  half  the  woman  I  am  if  it  wasn't 
for  them  dear  souls  in  the  next  room. 
People  says  as  every  child  is  worth 
a  hundred  pounds  to  parents,  but 
lor,  I  wouldn't  lose  one  o'  mine  for 
tkoosands.  I  daresay  the  Lunns 
have  been  very  lonely  since  poor 
Saftj  left  'em,  for  you  dom't  i^pre- 


ciate  a  blessing  until  you've  lost  ii. 
It  was  but  nat'ral  the  girl  should 
have  fell  in  love,  though  one  could 
have  wished  it  was  with  a  man  who 
wasn't  already  married,  although  he 
did  save  her  life  that  day  in  (%eap- 
side,  when  she'd  ha'  been  run  over 
by  one  of  them  railway  vans  that 
goes  rushing  along  the  street  like 
mad,  if  he  hadn't  dragged  her  from 
under  the  horses'  heads,  getting  his 
own  leg  fractured  in  doing  it.  If 
she's  living,  Sally  '11  turn  out  right 
enough  yet,  depend  upon  it  I  don't 
care  for  obstinacy  and  black  looks. 
Them  brasses  I  was  telling  you  of 
looked  black  enough  at  one  time,  but 
they  gave  in  to  elbergrease,  and  so'll 
old  Lunn.' 

Mrs.  Twinkleton,  having  by  this 
time  completed  her  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  dinner,  began  bustling 
about  the  room;  'setting  things 
straight  agin,'  as  she  termed  it  This 
accomplished,  she  drew  her  chair  to 
her  husband's  side,  and  the  worthy 
couple — their  hearts  full  of  grateful 
praise — recalled  incidents  of  a  by- 
gone time  the  recollection  of  which 
was  very  pleasant  to  them,  the  bells 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  mean- 
while clanging  forth  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  new  day. 

The  Twinkletons  were  but  hum- 
ble people,  to  whom  luxury,  ay, 
and  even  comfort,  save  that  of  the 
homeliest  description,  was  unknown. 
Their  monetary  wealth — the  accu- 
mulation of  more  than  a  dozen  years 
of  wedded  life— consisted  of  some 
forty  pounds  nestling  in  the  security 
of  the  district  savings-bank,  and 
their  bread  came  to  them  only  by 
dint  of  indefatigable  labour;  but 
they  possessed  what  is  better  than 
money,  or  lands,  or  worldly  riches  of 
any  description:  that  brightly -clad 
fairy  Content  was  perpetually  throw- 
ing gleams  of  sunshine  throughout 
their  home,  causing  the  humblest 
objects  to  reflect  its  radiance.  Then, 
too,  they  had  thankfulness;  a  gift 
which  materially  added  to  their  1^^ 
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jnuess.  Then,  egaiD,  they  had  chil- 
dren; all  of  whom,  including  the 
twine,  nhoBO  coming  bad,  as  it  were, 
crowned  the  matrimonial  edifice,  were 
regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of 
treasures,  and  cherished  accordinglf . 
After  alt,  you  see,  the  hltle  tailor 
and  his  wife  were  not  so  poorlj  cir- 
cumstanced as  people,  at  the  first 
glance,  might  suppose. 

The  children  were  on  Christmas 
morning  astir  at  even  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual :  unlike  those  dyspeptic 
individuals  who  fare  Bumptuously 
every  day,  the  goose  and  plum-pod- 
dingtroubled  the  Twinkleton  children 
lefore,  and  not  after,  it  had  passed 
down  their  throats.  Ere  the  dawn 
their  merry  voices  were  echoing 
tiirough  the  house,  and  !wo  or  three 
of  the  juniors,  escaping  thevigilaDoe 
of  that  useful  eldest  daughter,  hud 
run  hnrefooted  from  their  dormitory 
into  the  living-room,  to  see  that  the 
wonderful  specimen  of  the  feathered 
tribe  was  a  reality,  and  not  a  dream. 
But  there  was  the  creature,  safe 
enough ;  whilst  the  puddings  were 
as  tightly  bound  witliin  their  crock- 
ery prisons  as  though  there  wns  a 
vague  suspicion  on  tlic  part  of  the 
maker  that  they  might  lake  to  them- 
selvps  the  wings  of  tlie  dead  bird 
and  fly  away.  Of  coarse,  it  was  ab- 
surd to  think  of  a  liearty  breakfast 
with  such  excellent  thmgs  in  pro- 
spective. The  Twinkleton  progeny 
were  wise  in  tlieir  generation,  and 
just  took  as  much  breakfast  as  they 
thought  would  satisfy  internal  crav- 
inga  until  the  anxiously  expected 
dinner-hour  arrived,  and  not  a  frag- 
ment more.  The  meal  was,  therefore, 
soon  over ;  and  then  began  jirepara- 
tions  for  the  momentous  business  of 
the  day. 

An  inquiry — '  Mother,  ain't  yon 
going  to  put  the  pudden  on  to  boil  1' 
settled  the  morning  programme  of 
the  yonnger  branches  of  the  family. 
'  Really,  Tim,'  exclaimed  Mrs,  Twin 
kleton,  'if  I'm  to  have  all  those 
chiidren  worriting  round  me,  latdU 


be  80  flustered  that  I  sha'n't  kiioir 
what  I'm  about.  Do  take  'em  out 
for  a  bit ;  a  scamper  would  give  'em 
quite  a  appetite.' 

This  suggestion  meeting  with  warm 
approval,  the  proud  father  soon  had 
the  family  equipped,  and  llie  follow- 
ing two  hours  were  agreeably  sp«ot 
in  the  open  plains  of  Victoria  Park. 

A  very  bright  and  cheerful  Bpec- 
tacle  was  that  presented  to  the  gau 
of  Mr.  Twinkleton  and  his  offspring 
when  they  returned  from  their  morn- 
ing's outing.  In  honour  of  the  day, 
the  cosy  apartment  had  been  decor- 
ated with  holly  and  Chridlmas  ever- 
greens, in  a  manner  both  profuse 
and  tasteful.  A  scalloped  border  of 
green  paper  had  been  pinned  anx 
the  frame  of  tlic  looking-glas 
moantiug  the  mantelpiece ;  over  tl 
doorway  of  the  children's  bedro 
was  the  inscription,  iu  white  papt 
letters,  pasted  on  a  scarlet  groDM 
work,  '  Welcome  to  old  F 
Christmas,'  the  work  ofTim'a 
daughter,  who  displayed  some  dever- 
ncss  in  such  homely  art.  A  doth  of 
cnowy  purity  was  spread  over  tlui 
deal  table  ;  not  a  speck  of  dnst  n  ~  ~ 
visible  anywhere;  and  above  all  theii 
was  the  goose  sputtering  aitd  L 
before  the  fire,  and  sending  furl 
savoury  odours  that  made  the  ch3i 
dren  perfectly  ravenous 

Misled   by  an  eccentric  chuni 
clock,  Tim  and  his  family  w 
by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  I 
had   supposed ;    so   that   the  litl 
tailor  expected    to   have   seen   I 
goose  waiting  upon  tlie  table,  win 
Mrs.  Twinkleton  and  the  visitors  il 
a  state  of  perturbation,  lest  the  god 
things  should  get  cold.     ~ 
therefore,  somewhat  surprised  whad 
he  found  that  dinner  would  not  I 
ready  for  half  an  hour ;  he  thoogU 
too,  that  Mrs.  Twinkleton  t 
somewhat  agitated ;  but  in 
to  bis  expressed  hope  that  she  h 
not  been  over  exciting  herself,  i 
stated  that  n  difficulty  bod  occurn 
^cith  the  'jack'  regulating  the  men 
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ments  of  the  goosoi  and  this  had 
flurried  her. 

'  Bat/  continned  Tim,  looking 
steadily  into  her  face, '  youVe  been 
ciying,  Tabby.' 

*  Lor,  Tim,*  replied  his  wife,  *  you're 
JQst  as  bad  in  asking  questions  as  the 
children.  Ain't  I  been  mixing  some 
mustard  f 

Thus  answered,  Mr.  Twinkleton 
proceeded  to  divest  his  offspring  of 
their  out-of-door  apparel — a  task 
he  had  just  completed  when  the  vi- 
sitors arrived. 

«  Mr.  Lunn  was  a  short  man,  with 
a  stoop  in  the  shoulders  that  made 
him  appear  even  more  of  a  dwarf 
than  he  really  was.  At  the  first 
glance,  his  countenance  seemed  stem 
and  uninviting ;  but  when  one  looked 
steadily  into  bis  face,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  weight  of  years,  com- 
bined with  some  recent  grief,  had 
brought  those  dark  lines  beneath  the 
eyes,  and  those  wrinkles  to  the  fore- 
head overhung  with  iron-gray  hair. 
His  manner  was  quiet  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  head  inclined  towards  the 
ground,  save  when  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation.  His  wife  was  also 
small  of  statare,  but  her  face  was 
brighter  and  her  step  more  elastic 
than  her  husband's. 

*  I'm  glad  we  haven't  kept  you 
waiting,'  said  Mrs.  Lunn,  after  the 
seasonable  congratulations  had  been 
interchanged.  *  I  hurried  on  my 
old  man  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  on 
the  way  we  were  hindered  by  meeting 
several  friends.  Now,  don't  you 
trouble,  Mrs.  Twinkleton'  —  this  in 
protest  to  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  her  hostess  to  temporarily  relin- 
quish her  duties.  *  I'll  just  run  into 
the  children's  room  and  take  off  my 
bonnet.' 

*  No,'  said  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  drop- 
ping the  basting- ladle,  and  standing 
between  Mrs.  Lunn  and  the  door; 
*  come  up-stairs  and  leave  your 
things.' 

*Lor,  Tabby,'  interposed  Tim, 
'why,  Mrs.  Lunn  may  as  well  go 


into  the  children's  room ;  she  won't 
mind  the  litter  it's  in.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Mrs.  Twinkle- 
ton, betraying  an  agitation  quite  un- 
usual to  her ;  '  I'd  rather  Mrs.  Lunn 
came  up-stairs,  where  it's  all  tidy.' 

So,  as  no  other  arrangement  was 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  the 
two  ladies  ascended  to  the  upper 
floor;  and  when  they  again  made 
their  appearance,  it  was  found  that 
dinner  was  ready  to  be  served — an 
intimation  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  caused  a  tremendous  rush 
for  chairs,  followed  by  a  clatter  of 
spoons,  forks,  knives,  and  plates,  that 
was  quite  exhilarating. 

What  a  dinner  it  was  I  Never  in 
the  recollection  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lunn  (and  they  could  go  back  some 
sixty  odd  years)  had  they  tasted 
such  a  magnificent  goose;  and  as 
for  the  children — well,  words  fail  to 
convey  their  impressions  of  the  feast. 
Mrs.  Twinkleton  seemed  somewhat 
abstracted  and  confused,  and  made 
an  attempt  at  an  apology  respecting 
the  cooking,  being  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Mrs.  Lunn  thought 
the  bird  would  have  been  improved 
had  it  remained  before  the  fire  an- 
other five  minutes ;  but  Tim  declared 
it  was  done  'just  to  a  turn,'  and 
that  his  Tabitha  herself  knew  well 
enough  her  skill  had  never  been 
more  conspicuously  manifested. 

If  the  goose  was  a  success,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  pudding  ?  But 
there  is  an  end  even  to  the  most 
enjoyable  meal ;  and  so  at  last  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lunn  withdrew  their  chairs, 
and  the  children  one  by  one  quitted 
the  table,  though  with  many  a  last 
fond  look  at  the  fragments  of  the 
feast  remaining. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  T?rin- 
kleton,  the  children  availed  them- 
selves of  the  daylight  to  have  a  run 
in  the  alley ;  and  when  thus  left  to 
themselves,  the  four  adults  drew  their 
chairs  round  the  fire,  and  began  to 
speak  of  current  topics.  By  and  by 
Mrs.  Twinkleton,  in  the  most  inno- 
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oent  manner  pns>iible,  drew  tlie  con- 
verealion  towards  the  girl  upon  whose 
reputation  tLere  rented  such  a  stain. 
*  Poor  S&lly/  she  said,  addreRsiog 
Mrs.  Lonn,  '  you  must  o-mifiBed  her 
sadly ;  and  ouly  to  think  that  there 
bhould  ha'  been  no  traces  of  her  after 
she  gent  you  that  letter  from  Aus- 

'  Quite  as  well,  Mrs.  Twinkleton.' 
replied  Mr.  Lnnn  eevorely.  '  After 
the  way  we  bad  brought  her  up,  we 
felt  she  was  a  disgrace  to  ns,  and 
therefore  the  eooner  eha  nae  lost 
sight  of  the  better.  I've  tried.  Hea- 
ven knowa,  to  blot  out  ali  recollec- 
tion of  her,  but  it's  impoBBible.  I 
never  thought  the  gal  we'd  so  ten- 
derly cherished  would  ha'  acted  so.' 

'  And  do  you  really  consider  she 
did  disgrace  yon,  Mr,  Lnnn  ?'  pnr- 
sned  the  resolntu  Mrs,  Twinkleton. 

'  Well,  now,  could  anybody  else 
think  otherwise  1'  axked  the  old  man 
sadly.  '  What's  the  world  say  of  ft 
gftl  who  runs  away  with  a  man  who's 
married  1' 

'Tlie  world,  Thomas  Lunn,  may 
say  what  it  likes;  but  I  believe,  if 
your  Sally  ain't  Joe  Driggs's  wife  in 
the  eyes  of  Heaven  and.  of  the  law, 

's  as  free  from  sin  as  she  was 
when  she  was  a  child.' 

A  tear  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Lnnn  as,  unseen  by  the  others, 
she  grasped  ber  friend's  hand  in  gra- 
titade  for  the  defence  of  the  child 
she  had  always  toved ;  bnt  Mr.  Lunn. 
resolutely  setting  his  face  against 
any  compromise,  looked  steadily  at 
Mrs.  Twinkleton  as  he  said  : 

'It's  not  the  first  time  you're  done 
jour  best  to  make  me  change  my 
opinion  of  oar  poor  gal;  but,  ma'am, 
we  cannot  shut  onr  eyes  to  facts.  She 
knew  what  would  he  said  of  the  step 
ehe  took ;  she  knew  that  she  coul<l 
never  hope  to  clear  her  character  or 
regain  the  respectability  she  had  lost; 
yet,  notwithstandiDg  the  entreaties  of 
lier  annt  acd  myself — her  only  liv- 
ing' relations — she  chose  to  attach 
iienelf  to  a  mui  upon  vVom  iVq 


conid  have  no  claim  whatever.  &i 
1  cannot  drive  her  from  my  h«ut, 
my  prayer  is,  that  she  may  see  the 
error  of  her  ways,  and  send  np  her 
petitions  to  that  throne  where  the 
prayers  of  the  tnily  penitent  are  ne- 
ver disregarded.' 

Mr.  Limn  put  a^ide  the  i«po  he 
had  been  smoking  in  companionship 
with  Mr.  Twinkleton,  and  wiped  from 
his  eyes  the  tears  which  had  gathered 
there.  The  peraerering  M«.  Twin- 
kleton noted  these  indications  of  feel- 
ing with  the  utmost  gratification, 
and,  in  response  to  an  inqoiring  look 
from  her  husband,  formei]  ber  hps 
into  wordi  which  Mr.  Twinkleton  in- 
torpretcl  as  '  more  elbergrease.' 

■ '  Well, Tabby,'  interposed  the  Ut 
tailor,  'somehow  or  other  you 
ma'ting  us  feel  as  jnlly  as  we  o 
to  be  at  ChristoiaB-time,    Now, 
pose  I  sing  you  a  song.' 

And  forthwith  Mr.  Twinkl«( 
!ilarted  an  inspiriting  ditbr,  with 
choral  refrain  about  '  Many  ha] 
returns  of  the  day,'  with  sod) 

appear  on  the  countenances  of  U>] 
gnesl*.  Then  Mr.  Lnnn,  being  very 
much  pressed,  sang  in  qnirerisg  ac- 
cents a  little  ballad  relating  to  ft 
woodpecker  tupping  in  a  hollow. 
beech-tree.  After  whicii  came 
torn  of  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  who  boi 
to  be  excused ;  but  ndther  her 
band  nor  the  visitors  would  hear 
any  evasion.  The  songs  belonging 
to  the  ropertoire  of  tliis  good  lady 
were,  like  herseK,  fild- fashioned,  bnt 
fnll  of  fpirit  and  bomcly  aympathy. 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  on 
Ending  that  all  excuses  were  in  nin, 
'  I  ain't  mnch  np  for  singing, 
stooping  over  the  fire  all  the  a 
ing;  but  I'll  give  yon  a  story. 
new  even  to  you.  Tim ;  for  I 
heard  it  a  few  hours  ago,' 

After  this  preface,  Un.  Twin] 
ton  took  a  sip  of  her  husband's  ' 
and  thus  commenced  ;    '  Once 
a  time,  bat  a  great  many  yecis  ago, 
vWq  «■«  a  good  hearted  man  and 
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his  wife,  who,  being  wi&oat  chil- 
di6D,  took  to  themselves  a  little  gal, 
their  orphan  nieoe,  and  brought 
her  np  and  loyed  her  almost  as 
mach  as  Uioagh  she  was  their  own ; 
and  she  looked  np  to  them  too. 
Well,  they  educated  this  young  gal 
as  weU  as  they  could,  and  she  be- 
came the  joy  of  their  home,  they 
being  as  proud  of  her  as  could  be ; 
but  they  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  the  time  when  some  young  fellow 
should  come  along  and  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife.  You  see,  their  love  was 
selfish,  but  they  couldn't  help  it. 
Neither  could  the  young  gal  help  fall- 
ing in  love  with  a  handsome  young 
chap,  just  five  years  older  than  her- 
self, who  was  employed  at  the  same 
place  where  she  was,  and  had  saved 
her  life,  getting  injured  himself  in 
consequence.  Somehow  or  other 
these  two,  although  they  tried  to 
avoid  each  other,  kept  meeting. 
They  each  guessed  what  was  in  the 
other's  mind,  so  that  the  young  gal, 
whenever  she  see  this  young  man 
coming,  used  to  blush  as  red  as  a 
pickling  cabbage,  whilst  he  looked 
quite  sheepish.  This  sort  of  thing 
went  on  for  six  months  or  more,  and 
at  last  the  young  fellow  plucked  up 
courage  to  speak,  and  occasionally, 
when  the  weather  was  wet  or  foggy, 
heM  see  her  home.  The  streets  were 
very  dangerous  then ;  but  this,  you 
know,  was  a  long — 0,  a  very  long 
time  ago  !  One  eventful  day  they 
each  began  a  new  life,  and  this  was 
how  it  came  about.  The  young  gal, 
just  before  the  warehouse  closed,  was 
sent  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  house 
for  some  things  which  were  wanted 
unexpectedly.  All  the  porters  had 
left,  so  she  went  down  alone;  and 
you  can  guess  how  surprised  she  was 
when  she  see  somebody  sitting  on  a 
bale  of  goods,  with  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  sobbing  as  though  his 
heart  'ud  break.  Well,  this  gal  was 
one  of  your  plucky  sort,  and  didn't 
run  Itway  screaming  that  she'd  seen 
agbottt^  or  any  nonaense  of  that  sort; 


and  having  a  kind  heart — a  real  good 
soul  she  was — she  goes  up  to  him 
and  asks  him  what's  the  matter. 
When  he  lifted  his  head,  she  see  it 
was  the  young  fellow  who  had  saved 
her  life.  He  told  her  he  was  in  the 
greatest  distress ;  that,  for  no  fault 
of  his  own,  he  had  got  into  his  mas- 
ter's bad  books,  and  that  he  was 
haunted  by  a  demon  that  made  him 
sick  of  life.  That  night  he  walked 
with  her  to  her  relative's  door,  and 
on  the  way  he  told  her  he'd  been 
married  for  the  past  three  years; 
that  Lis  wife  was  a  drinker,  who,  bit 
by  bit,  had  sold  every  article  of  fur- 
niture they  had,  and  that  having 
given  her  all  the  money  he  had  saved 
since  his  days  of  childhoodr— some- 
thing like  eighty  pounds — they  had 
separated.  He  had  hoped  never  to 
see  her  again ;  but  it  appears  she 
had  accidentally  seen  him  in  the 
street,  had  followed  him  to  the  ware- 
house, and,  while  in  a  drinky  state, 
had  gone  to  his  employers  with  a  lie 
that  he  had  refused  to  maintain  her. 
Well,  the  young  gal,  instead  of  wish- 
ing this  young  fellow  not  to  speak 
to  her  again,  as  the  world  would  have 
said  was  her  properest  course,  she 
give  him  words  of  hope  and  comfort. 
After  a  couple  of  months  the  wo- 
man, more  tipsy  than  before,  called 
again;  and  it  ended  by  the  young 
man  being  sent  off  from  his  employ- 
ment. He  waited  until  her  he  had 
learnt  to  call  his  sister  came  out, 
and  then  he  told  her  they  should 
never  meet  again.  His  life  was  a 
burden  to  him,  and  he  meant  to  put 
an  end  to  it  all.  "  0,"  he  said,  "  if 
I'd  only  met  you  afore  I  married 
that  woman,  what  a  happy  creature 
I  might  ha'  been  I"  Hhe  stopped 
him,  and  said  how  sinful  it  was  to 
think  of  suicide.  ''If,"  she  says, 
"  your  wife  continues  to  follow  you 
about,  and  you  can't  make  her  re- 
spectable, why  don't  you  emigrate  ?" 
Says  he  suddenly,  '*  I  will  on  one  > 
condition :  join  me  as  a  slater.  With 
you  I  can  be  an  industrious  steady 
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man ;  wiUioiit  ;ou  it  nil!  be  drink, 
and  pcrliBpa  tbe  rirer."  Although 
she  knew  well  enough  sLc  was  for- 
feiting the  lore  of  those  who  had 
brought  her  up,  and  that  very  few 
would  betierc  the  kind  of  contract 
there  waa  between  them,  this  young 
girl,  conscious  of  her  own  strength, 
and  full  of  loving  Bympathy  for  him 
whose  life  had  been  wrecked,  con- 
sented to  join  him,  and  together  they 
went  to  a  foreign  country,' 

The  tliree  listeuers  hod  hitherto 
paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
story,  though  each  was  moved  by  a 
different  interest  Mr.  Twinklefon's 
mind  wandered  back  to  the  Oxford- 
Ehirc  8i]uire's  sooty  stewpans  and  the 
vast  [lower  of  '  elbergrease.'  Mrs. 
Lunn  was  possessed  of  an  eager 
hopeful  anxiety  that  Mrs.  Twinkle- 
ton  knew  more  of  poor  Sally's  fate 
than  was  currently  supposed;  whilst 
the  reminiscpQces  Xabiliia's  conversa- 
tion had  awakened  prerioiis  to  the 
narration  of  the  story  stili  kept  Mr. 
Lunn  under  their  influence.  At  this 
[wint,  however,  the  latter  entered  a 
protest  by  saying, 

'  Mrs.  Iwinkleton,  why  bring  back 
events  which  yon  know  most  be 
specially  painful  to  ns  1' 

But  Sally's  doughty  champion 
was  not  abadicd. 

■  Verylikely.'she  resumed, 'you've 
heard  before  something  like  what 
I've  been  teliing  you ;  but  you  don't 
know  what's  to  come.  This  poor  gal 
sent  a  letter  home  to  her  friends ; 
but  they,  thinking  she'd  disgraced 
'em,  never  answered  it.  This  cut 
her  to  the  heart ;  hut  she  didn't  de- 
spair. Uer  companion  kept  his 
word,  and  worked  hard  and  succeas- 
fuUy.  Fortune  smiled  upon  'em  in 
the  new  land,  and  by  and  by  came 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  wo- 
man who  had  driven  them  from 
England.  Then  they  who'd  hved  as 
brother  and  sister  became  man  and 
wife.  With  her  marriage-lines  in 
her  pocket,  and  knowing  as  she  eonld 
bold  up  her  head  agiu  beEoie  \v«t 


friends,  she  tells  her  husband  she 
should  like  to  go  over  to  England, 
just  to  see  how  the  old  people  was, 
and  maybe  they'd  go  back  with  her." 

Mrs.  Limn's  agitation  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  she 
could  no  longer  retain  her  seat,  bat, 
going  to  Mrs,  Twinkleton's  ride, 
grasiwd  her  arm,  and  gazing  tear- 
fully into  her  face,  eagerly  drank  in 
the  words  that  followed. 

'  Well,  she  hadn't  the  counge  ta 
go  to  her  reln^ves,  so  she  comes  fint 
to  a.  friend  of  theirs,  and  it  happeu 
to  be  a  Christmas- day.  She  oom 
at  a  lime  when  this  friend'a  i 
cooking  the  dinner,  which  she  i 
nearly  makes  her  spoil  j  and  1 
friend  tells  her  as  her  undo  ■ 
ount  is  expected  almost  directly,  ■ 
makes  her  go  into  a  room  clom  b^ 
where  she  can  see  them  withoB 
them  seeing  her,  and — ' 

Mrs.  Twinkleton  never  compl«l«i  J 
her  story.  The  Lunns  waited  tohtu 
no  more,  bat,  hastening  to  the  door 
of  tbe  children's  room,  received  in 
their  arms  the  wanderer  agtinst 
whom  their  hearts  had  so  long  been 
closed.  In  a  moment  »H  was  for- 
gotten, all  forgiven. 

Tim's  eyes  were  wet  with,  te«», 
but  be  ecstatically  kissed  away  those 
which  were  coursing  down  the  ruddy 
cheeks  of  his  wife.  When  her  emo- 
tion had  somewhat  subsided,  a  smile 
broke  upon  her  good-humoured  coun- 
tenance as,  pointing  to  the  reconciled 
group,  she  whispered, 

"Tim,  now  don't  you  believe  in 
elbergrease  f 

'  Ah,  it  ain't  that  as  has  won  thi# 
victory,'  he  replied, 

<  What  is  it,  then  V  she  asked, 

'  Why,  Christian  charity,  She 
was  slandered,  and  yon  defende-i 
her ;  she  was  naked,  and  you  c1oth«d 
her ;  she  was  homeless,  and  you  took 
her  into  yonr  heart,  cherishing  her 
there  with  the  deep  earnest  lovo  of 
a  noble-hearted  woman.  Truly,  Ta- 
bitha,  thou  art  laying  up  for  thyself  .1 
rui\xV;i«w«%tnbe  reaped  berMfter. 
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I  HAD  jost  finished  my  day's  dis- 
section. While  in  the  act  of  gather- 
ing my  instraments  together,  pre- 
Tioos  to  leaving  the  dissecting-room, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  an 
adjoining  tahle  hy  hearing  the  ex- 
clamation, ^Gaess  IVe  done  it  now  I' 
On  looking  towards  the  speaker  I 
discovered  him  to  he  a  fellow-student, 
who  went  hy  the  nickname  of  '  Cali- 
fornia Jackson.'  He  was  a  man 
past  middle  life ;  of  reserved  man- 
ner, peculiar  hahits  and  style  of 
speech,  but  a  wonderfully  successful 
student;  plodding,  dogged,  and  per- 
severing to  a  degree.  He  made  no 
friends  or  companions  at  college. 
His  pipe  seemed  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  his  case.  Except  dur- 
ing class- hours  he  was  continually 
smoking. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  his  his- 
tory particularly,  but  a  rumour  was 
abroad  to  the  effect  that  he  was  '  an 
old  miner'  of  California;  a  man  who 
had  'seen  life,'  who  had  dared  the 
savage  and  the  wilderness,  and  who 
had  made  a  very  nice  little  pot  of 
money.  How  or  why  he  had  become 
a  student  of  medicine  no  one  seemed 
to  know.  There  was  an  air  of  mys- 
tery about  the  man  which  had  long 
rendered  him  interesting  to  me. 
Many  a  time  did  I  gaze  on  his 
wrinkled  countenance,  shaggy  beard, 
and  cold  steady  gray-blue  eye,  with  a 
desire  to  know  what  his  life  had  been. 

An  extensive  scar,  the  mark  of 
what  must  have  been  a  ghastly 
wound,  existed  on  one  of  his  temples. 
It  did  not  lessen  my  desire  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  his  history. 

The  present  occasion  seemed  a  very 
favourable  opportunity.  I  crossed 
over  to  the  table  where  lay  the  '  sub- 


ject,' or  dead  body,  which  he  had 
been  dissecting,  and  found  that  my 
interesting  friend  had  accidentally 
punctured  the  palm  of  his  hand  with 
the  point  of  his  dissecting- knife. 
This  was  a  poisoned  wound  of  the 
worst  description,  and  Jackson  knew 
that  as  well  as  I,  yet  he  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  alarmed.  After 
having  sucked  the  puncture  tho- 
roughly, he  held  his  hand  out  for 
me  to  cauterise  it  with  a  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  I  held  ready 
for  use.  The  hand  thus  held  forth 
was  as  cool  and  steady  as  possible, 
and  when  I  grasped  his  wrist  I  felt 
his  slow  regular  pulse.  Although 
the  caustic  must  have  given  him 
considerable  pain,  he  did  not  wince 
in  the  least ;  and  when  I  had  finished, 
and  we  were  leaving  the  room  to- 
gether, he  gave  a  low  harsh  laugh 
and  said, '  Guess  I've  had  more  than 
this  'fore  now !' 

We  walked  along  the  streets  toge- 
ther as  far  as  our  conmion  road  lay; 
and  my  hope  was,  that  when  Jack- 
son turned  up  the  quiet  side  street 
where  he  lodged  he  would  ask  me 
to  go  up  and  see  his  ^diggings.'  But 
to  my  great  disappointment  he  only 
turned  off  with  a  *  Good-night,  mis- 
ter, and  thank  you,^  Thus  my  hopes 
of  penetrating  the  mystery  of  *  Cali- 
fornia Jackson'  vanished  like  a  dream, 
or  the  mist  of  the  mountain. 

And  as  I  walked  slowly  along  the 
crowded  gas-lit  streets  of  the  city 
I  occupied  my  mind  with  endless 
conjectures  about  the  history  of  this 
man.  I  associated  him  with  Indians, 
tomahawks,  scalps,  and  scalping- 
knives;  silver-mines  in  wild  ravines- 
defended  by  hired  ruffians,  who  pa- 
trolled rifie  in  hand,  night  and  day, 


^H  to  defend  aatuTf's  treasure  cave.    In 

^H  short,  I  made  my  fellow-student  the 

^H  hero  (t)  of  tho  wild  life  which  is  led 

^^1  on  the  Pacific  slope  even  at  the  pre- 

^H  Beaching  my  ding  j  lodgings,  I  let 

^H  myself  in  with  a  latch ;  lit  my  goe, 

^H  and  called  for  tea.    ilj  frngal  meal 

^B  was  brought  in  hy  tho  domcatic;  an 

^^m  ^S^Jt  BhriTelted,  lame  old  iroman, 

^^^  who  bad   that  peculiar  itreBifctible 

fascinating  power  over  me  pos^eseed 
by  all  extremely  hideous  or  disgust- 
ing ohjects.  This  old  creatnre  was 
a  perfect  study  in  '  the  ngly.'  I  had 
a  friend,  a  young  artist,  who  was  fur 
ever  raving  about  the  study  of  '  the 
beaudful.'  Themodelwhicblfitudied 
did  not  present  a  feature  nor  a  more- 
mentwhich  was  destitute  of  nglinces. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  contem- 
plation of  this  specimen  of  humanity 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  me,  or  the 
contrary.  Charlie,  my  young  artist 
friend,  used  to  dread  paying  me  a 
yisit.  One  glance  at '  old  Jcnnj'  was, 
to  his  critical  artist'a  eye,  what  a 
discord  in  music  would  be  to  a  deli- 
cate and  accurate  ear. 

'  Gad,'  he  used  to  say  when  she 
left  the  room,  '  can't  fancy  how  you 
stand  that,  old  fellow.  One  ad- 
vantage though,'  he  would  add  as  he 
lighted  his  pipe ;  '  there  ia  certainly 
no  danger  of  your  virtne,  which  is  a 
great  consideration.' 

On  this  particular  evening  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  grim  and 
grimy  form  of  '  old  Jenny'  as  she 
moved  about  my  room.  An  attempt 
at  readiug  anatomy  only  seemed  to 
coll  up  the  forms  of  vivisection  prac- 
tised by  the  Indians  on  their  unhappy 
prisoners.  So  finding  lliat  no  use,  I 
threw  my  book  aside,  and  gazed 
dowD  into  the  dingy  street,  where 
the  shop-people  were  huiiy  putting 
np  lie  sfantlL-rs,  as  the  hour  was 
late.  I  was  restless  and  unsettled. 
My  hniin  was  teeming  with  strange 
fancies.  1  drank  off  my  night-cap  (a 
pewter  tankard  of  stout),  and  tien 
crept  into  tny  cold,  tOTa\)\e,\\\,Vte  ted. 
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I  fell  aeleep  very  soon,  but  such  a 
feverish  dream-laden  sleep  !  During 
the  whole  of  that  ghastly  night  I 
led  the  life  of  a  Califomian  rtxcdy. 
Now  I  was  'standing  drinks'  all 
round  to  a  niiscellaneone  mob  of 
miners,  Indian  fighters,  gambler*. 
&c.  at  a  public  bar.  In  a  moment  I 
fonnd  myself  to  be  in  llie  centre  ofa 
'  free  fight;'  revolv 
right  and  left,  like  '  stgzags' 
Queen's  birthday;  bowie-knivosd 
ed  here  and  there,  like  etreaka 
lightning ;  screams,  howls, 
arose  on  every  side.  I  had  jnst 
ceeded  in  shooting  a  man  throngh 
the  head,  after  missing  him  five 
times,  when  snddenly  a  abarp  pain 
darted  through  my  neck,  t  fi^ll 
the  warm  blood  trickling  down  my 
breast;   I  grew  faint — I  swooned. 

And  so  on  during  the  nigbt. 

No  wonder  then  that,  when  I  gut 
np  early  next  morning  to  dreM  by 
gaslight  furmy  vieit  to  the  hospital, 
I  did  not  feel  mnch  refreshed  by  my 
slumbers.  It  was  a  cold,  dreary,  wvt 
winter  morning.  I  swallowed  a  cup 
of  coffee,  could  not  eat  any  thing,  and 
with  this  preparation  I  dragged  my 
unhappy  carcass  to  the  infirmtiy. 
stood  in  the  wards  taking  notes  wbik 
the  professor  explained  tbenalnrvof 
the  cases  which  came  under  oni 
serration ;  finally  repaired  ta 
operating-theatre  with  the  rest  of  I 
fellow-atiidcnlA.  When  eeati-d  intm 
gallery  (an  amphitheatre  of  seats).! 
observed  '  California  Jnckson'  bekw 
me,  and  therefore  nearer  to  tlto  an* 
wherethe  operation s were  perfonacd. 
He  always  seemed  to  take  operations 
very  coolly  ;  this  morning  he  looked 
as  imperturbable  as  usual. 

Suddenly  the  patient  who  was  to 
be  operated  on  entered  the  theatre 
from  behind  the  hanging  ctirtaios 
which  guarded  the  passage  to  the 
wards,  1  was  startled  by  her  a^ 
pearance,  never  having  seen  her  be- 
fore. Tall  and  ladylike,  ahs  pre- 
sented a  countounce  of  great  bMDty. 
although  it  bore  nnmistekabia  dgna 
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of  prolonged  physical  snfiferiiig.  Her 
beMity  was  of  tiie  Spanish  type— 
QliTe  complexion,  large  dark  eyes, 
long  black  silky  eyela^es,  coal-black 
loxnriant  locks. 

One  of  her  hands  required  to  be 
ampntated,  owing,  as  the  surgeon  ex- 
plained, to  disease,  which  had  de- 
yeloped  in  that  member.  Although 
eyidently  yery  neryons,  the  patient 
behayed  most  admirably.  She  lay 
down  on  the  operating-table,  and  the 
administration  of  chloroform  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  She  struggled  a  little 
while  this  was  progressing.  My  eye 
accidentally  lighted  on  *  California 
Jackson,'  and  to  my  intense  surprise 
I  saw  his  iron  featares  working  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way.  At  first  I 
thought  that  I  must  be  dreaming. 
What,  '  California  Jackson'  moyed 
by  the  struggles  of  a  patient  going 
under  chloroform)  Impossible!  He 
clasped  his  muscular  hand  oyer  his 
face.  At  length  the  chloroformist 
pronounced  the  woman  quite  under 
the  influence  of  the  anesthetic,  and 
the  surgeon,  haying  arranged  his 
assistants,  adyanced  knife  in  hand. 
Just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  making 
the  first  incision,  *  California  Jack- 
son' rose  and  hastily  left  the  theatre. 

His  departure  gaye  rise  to  quite  a 
sensation ;  but  it  was  only  moment- 
ary, and  subsided  so  soon  as  the  sur- 
geon raised  his  head  to  learn  the 
meaning  cf  the  disturbance. 

When  the  operation  was  oyer,  I 
repaired  to  the  college  to  attend  lec- 
tures as  usual.  I  found  ^  California 
Jackson'  standing  by  the  gateway 
smoking  gloomily.  I  saluted  him, 
and  passed  in. 

Next  day  Jackson  appeared  with 
his  hand  bound  in  a  napkin,  and  he 
seemed  fond  of  thrusting  it  into  his 
bosom.  Next  day  he  seemed  rest- 
less ;  his  hand  was  still  wrapped  up. 
I  inquired  frequently  how  the  wound 
was  getting  on — warning  him  of  the 
danger  of  tampering  with  such  in- 
juries. He  always  said  that  it  was 
getting  all  right,  he  thought.    Next 


day  I  did  not  see  him  at  hospital  or 
college.  Next  day,  still  no  Jackson. 
That  eyening,  as  I  was  returning  to 
my  lodgings  when  my  day's  work 
was  oyer,  I  resolyed  to  look  him  up, 
whether  I  was  welcome  or  not.  I 
knew  his  number  in  the  dreary  street 
where  he  liyed.  I  climbed  the 
stairs,  arriyed  at  a  door  bearing  a 
brass  plate  with  the  inscription : 

Miss  Viueoar, 
Dt-essmaker. 

I  pulled  the  bell — no  sound.  Pulled 
harder — a  terrific  clatter  resulted. 
In  a  short  time  the  door  was  opened 
by  Miss  Vinegar  herself  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew 
that  there  was  a  sick  person  in  the 
house.  I  apologised  humbly.  That 
and  my  rayen  moustache  and  general 
distinguished  bearing  mollified  the 
dear  creature,  whose  appearance  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  her  name. 
Learned  from  her  that  my  fellow- 
student  was  half-delirious,  that  his 
hand  was  frightfully  bad,  and  that 
she  had  sent  for  a  doctor.  Found 
matters  just  as  she  had  stated.  Jack- 
son lay  tossing  about  on  a  sofa,  dress- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  his  coat. 
The  injured  hand  was  dreadfully 
swollen  and  inflamed,  and  at  the 
centre  of  the  palm,  where  the  wound 
had  been  inflicted,  there  was  a  small 
black  spot.  I  could  also  obsenre  red 
lines  and  streaks  running  up  his  fore- 
arm. His  face  was  flushed,  and  he 
seemed  only  half- conscious.  The 
doctor  arriyed,  and,  after  learning  the 
nature  of  the  case,  lanced  the  hand 
freely  to  liberate  the  pent-up  matter. 
He  then  gaye  directions,  wrote  a 
prescription,  and  left  me  in  charge 
of  the  case  for  the  night — poor  Miss 
Vinegar  being  quite  knocked-up  by 
preyious  nursing. 

Well,  I  knew  that  I  had  a  dreary 
night  of  it  before  me.  The  room  was 
shabbily  furnished  and  frightfully 
stuffy.  Eyery thing  in  it  smelt  rank- 
ly  of  strong  tobacco.  I  got  hold  of 
a  rather  interesting  yolume,  and  sat 
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reading  wliiletbe  slow,  dreary,  beavy 
'  tick-tock'  of  tiie  large  clock  in  the 
lobby  sounded,  nnd  tie  gas  kept  flar- 
iug  up  and  singing  in  a  most  extra' 
ordinary  way.  Every  one  knone 
this  sort  of  tbing. 

About  1  A.M.  Jackson  woke  up 
and  asked  for  a  drink ;  then  fell  back 
into  a  feyerieb  sleep.  As  he  threw 
himBclf  heavily  down  on  his  pillow, 
a  large  locket  sprang  out  from  his 
breast,  and  in  doing  so  the  hd  flew 
open,  and  at  anioment's  glance  I  saw 
a  miniature  portrait  of  the  face  and 
bust  of  a  most  beautiful  woman.  De- 
lighted by  the  rision,  I  gazed  on  it 
intently  for  some  minutes  in  simple 
admiration.  Tbc  lady  was  evidently 
ofSpantsh,orat  least  Southern,  birth 
or  extraction.  Surely  I  had  seen 
Buch  a  face  before,  recently  1  Yes, 
of  course — the  woman  who  was  oper- 
ated on  when  Jackson  act«d  in  so 
singular  a  manner.  Bat  although 
there  waB  a  considerable  resemblance, 
there  was  a  very  great  difference — in 
short,  the  portrait  was  not  that  of  the 
poor  patient.  And  who  could  this 
beautiful  creature  be?  Surelyanear 
and  dear  friend  to  my  stem  rugged 
fellow -student,  who  had  her  likeness 
thus  chained  to  bis  neck.  Was  she 
a  sister!  No;  there  was  not  one  fea- 
ture in  common  between  them.  Evi- 
dently no  very  near  blood- relation. 
His  wife!  Surely  '  California  Jack- 
son' never  had  it  in  him  to  win  such 
a  glorious  creature.  Still  women  are 
queer  in  their  choice  sometimes. 
Cloamg  the  locket,  I  tried  to  dismiss 
the  subject  from  my  mind. 

But  I  now  fancied  tliat  I  bad  a 
partial  clue  to  Jackson's  euuduet  at 
the  operation  on  that  memorable 
morning.  Time  passed  heavily.  I 
helped  myself  to  a  eigar  from  the 
case  (rhich  stood  on  the  mantelpiece. 
My  thooghtB  reverted  to  the  portrait, 
and  until  the  cold  gray  light  of  a 
drizzly  winter  morning  broke  into  the 
apartment,  I  sat  smoking,  dreaming, 
and  conjecturing.  The  morning  ad- 
ranced ;  the  tiamp  ot  &u  o»:m^uB.V 


workman  going  to  his  labour,  or  the 
rattle  of  a  solitary  cart  or  cab,  began 
to  disturb  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
street.  Then  the  footsteps  and  the 
vehicles  became  more  frequent,  until 
at  length  the  beavy  grinding  of  the 
social  machinery  of  a  grd«t  dty  was 
in  full  swing.  Misa  Vinegar  made 
her  appearance,  and  I  bad  a  frugal 
breakfast,  then  set  out  for  the  hc«pi- 
tal,  feeling  rather  seedy,  it  mugt  be 
confessed.  All  that  day  1  bad  a 
strong  tendency  to  doze  during  the 
lectures;  acircumstancewbichcaused 
the  worth;  professors  to  regard  me 
with  a  peculiar  glance,  for  I  am  not 
usually  sleepy-headed.  In  the  even- 
ing I  again  found  mysolf  at  poor 
Jackson's  lodgings.  The  doctor  bad 
called,  and  gave  Jiliss  '\'iuegnr  • 
very  gloomy  opinion  about  the  cane. 
Feared  that  amputation  of  the  hand, 
even  of  the  arm,  might  be  necogsarj, 
Poesibihty  of  early  fatal  terminatiun 
of  the  case.  Miss  V.  was  to  sit  np 
that  nightj  so  I  went  on  to  my  own 
lodgings,  and  received  the  domestic 
attentions  of '  old  Jenny.' 

And  in  this  manner  days  pasaed. 
Poor  Jackson's  arm  was  ripped-np 
in  different  places  by  tbc  snrgeou'n 
knife.  Slowly  but  surely  he  pulled 
round,  and  at  length  the  surgeon 
pronounced  him  out  of  danger.  But 
what  a  feeble  scarecrow  he  was,  poor 
fellow  1 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  iron  frame, 
but  it  bad  been  terribly  talked  For 
months  he  was  too  feeble  to  attemjit 
going  out  of  doors,  and  I  was  lus 
constant  companion,  so  far  as  my 
duties  would  permit.  And  in  grati- 
tude he  gave  mehia  etory. 

Yes,  sir,  I  loved  her— lored  bcr, 
although  she  was  so  young,  innowDt, 
and  beautiful,  and  I  so  old,  wicked, 
and  ugly.  But  I  fought  hard  for  her. 
Yon  see,  I  was  first  of  aU  the  man- 
ager of  the  silver-mines  under  her 
father,  then  I  was  made  a  partner. 
I  worked  hard.  Ber  father  is  an 
EugUshman,  ber   motlier    wu    of 
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Spanish  descent.  How  beaatifnl  she 
is  !  how  good  ! 

One  night  her  father  came  to  me, 
and  said:  'Jackson,  yon  say  you 
lore  my  girl — ^prove  it' 

I  grasped  his  hand. 

'Jackson,  a  rash  will  he  made 
for  the  mine  to-night  A  band  of 
armed  desperadoes  is  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  oar  treasure.  Save 
it  I  Think,  plan,  act !  If  yoa  are 
successful,  Anna  will  be  yours — 
take  my  word ;  there  is  my  hand.' 

Sir,  I  laid  several  loads  of  gun- 
powder in  certain  parts  of  the  mine, 
and  I  had  connecting  electric-wires 
80  arranged  that  the  blasts  could  be 
fired  by  a  person  outside.  If  the 
desperadoes  got  into  the  mine,  I 
could  by  a  movement  of  my  hand 
send  them  into  eternity  in  an  instant. 
But  I  had  to  be  quick,  and  to  work 
hard.  About  twelve  midnight  I 
took  up  my  post  in  a  concealed  spot 
outside  the  mouth  of  tbe  mine,  ready 
to  send  an  electric  spark  which  would 
play  hell  with  all  inside  the  workings. 
It  was  a  moonlit  night,  but  cloudy. 
About  1  A.M.  I  saw  shadowy  figures 
creeping  cautiously  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine.  They  were  armed.  Sud- 
denly a  rush  was  made.  The  attack- 
ing party  seemed  to  expect  opposi- 
tion; but  none  was  offered,  and  soon 
they  vanished  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  I  gave  them  time  to  get 
fairly  into  the  mine,  and  then  I — 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me — I — 

It  was  hard  work  clearing  out  the 
mine,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  awful- 
ly used  up ;  but  the  mine  was  saved. 
What  horrid  dreams  I  had  after  that! 

Time  passed.  I  claimed  Anna. 
Her  father  kept  his  word  ;  but  the 
daughter  had  a  mind  of  her  own. 
Long  and  earnestly  I  urged  my  love- 
suit  ;  but  the  lady  was  hard-hearted. 
How  often  have  I  gone  on  my  knees 
to  her,  and  prayed  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  that  she  would  have  mercy  upon 
me  I  Once  she  laughed  in  my  face. 
Thank  Heaven  that  I  was  without  my 


revolver  then,  or  neither  of  us  would 
have  been  alive  to-day ! 

Sometimes  I  thought  that  I  was 
mad  thus  to  urge  my  love :  I,  an  old 
man,  hardened  and  seared;  she,  a 
young  girl,  ignorant  and  innocent. 
Surely  my  love  season  ended  when  I 
fled  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
— when  I  fled,  after  being  jilted  by 
a  worthless  woman.  But  the  mad- 
ness returned  upon  me.  I  must  have 
Anna,  or  die  ! 

The  alarm  was  raised.  The  cry 
arose,  *  The  Apaches  I' 

Anna's  father  rushed  to  me  : 

*  Great  Heaven,  my  daughter ! 
the  Indians  !     0,  save  her  !' 

Anna  had  strayed  too  far  into  the 
sage-bush.  She  was  self-willed  and 
brave-hearted ;  she  laughed  at  the 
Indians  ;  but  her  father  and  I  knew 
better.  The  Apaches  had  won  the 
game  this  time. 

Yes,  we  rescued  her ;  but  I  got 
an  arrow-wound  which  fevered  me 
for  weeks,  and  a  slash  from  a  toma- 
hawk which  left  this  mark  on  my 
brow  j  but  I  recovered  after  a  long 
illness.  It  was  a  walk  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  But 
Anna  nursed  me,  and  that  made  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to 
appear  as  heaven.  0,  the  ecstacy 
of  gazing  on  her  beauty  !  0,  the  joy 
of  being  tended  by  such  an  angel  I  I 
was  sorry  to  get  well  so  soon,  but  I 
did  get  well.  Then  the  dream,  the 
happy  dream,  ended.  Anna  once 
more  became  as  cold  as  ice,  and  my 
stout  heart  died  within  me. 

Then  the  question  arose.  Why 
should  I  live  ?  I  got  to  care  for  no- 
thing, neglected  the  mine,  took  to 
drink;  everything  went  wrong;  then 
her  father  came  to  me  and  said : 

*  Jackson,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
This  won't  do— everything  is  going 
to  blazes !' 

I  said,  *You  know  what  is  the 
matter.' 

•Well,'  said  he,  'girls  are  self- 
willed,' 
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We  were  siloul  for  a,  long  time; 
then  he  said  :  ■  Well,  I'll  try  again ; 
by  Heaven  I'll  make  her  take  yoa  !' 

And  be  was  gone. 

Anil  Anna  promised  that  if  the 
mines  prospered  well  for  two  years 
more  under  my  care,  and  if  I  then 
went  to  the  Old  Country  and  gradua- 
ted in  medicine  at  a  British  univer- 
sity, she  would  become  my  wife, 

'0  Anna,'  I  pleaded,  'you  are 
crael !  Think  of  the  terrible  ordeal 
you  assign  to  me  I  An  old  roagh 
silver-miner,  accustomed  to  savage 
men  and  savage  ways,  to  go  to  study 
medicine  at  a  university  !  0,  'tis 
cruel !  It  is  unfur  !  I  must  surely 
fail ;  I  am  overweighted  in  the  race. 
Be  merciful !  I'll  do  anything  at 
mining ;  but  at  college  learning  1 
have  little  chance.' 

Then  she  turned  on  me  with  her 
proud  imperious  beauty  aud  haughty 
dignity, 

'  Hir,  if  you  do  as  I  have  said,  I 
shall  marry  yon — not  till  then  !' 

There  was  a  Hash  and  a  rustling  of 
silk,  and  her  father  and  I  were  alone. 

'And  here  I  am  working  hard  to 
become  a  doctor.  Another  year,  and 
I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  claim 
Anna  for  my  wife.  Lovely  Anna  ! 
0,  how  good  she  is! 

'  Yes,  you  have  guessed  right. 
That  poor  woman  who  was  to  get 
her  hand  amputated  was  so  hke  Anna 
that  I  could  not  stand  it.  That  was 
the  reason  why  1  ran  away.' 

I  thought  over  his  story  aa  I  tra- 
versed the  gas-lit  city  streets  on  my 
way  to  my  lodgings.  1  thought  long 
and  deeply  on  the  tender  tale — fur 
tender  it  was — and  all  the  more  af- 
fecting that  Jackson  v-aa  so  stem 
wid  rugged  himself. 

Ugly  'old  Jenny'  let  me  in  and  gave 
me  my  frugal  tea.  I  went  to  bed,  feel- 
ing as  if  a  dream  had  been  realised. 

"Hme  passed,  and  at  length  Jack- 
son and  I  found  onnelvea  at  the  end 
of  oar  medical  coiricaliuii  t,i  the 
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close  of  our  last  seBsioo,  and  pn- 
pariug  to  go  up  to  pass  oar  final  v\- 
amination.  In  the  meHi  time  poor 
Jackson  had  not  recruited  very 
well  after  his  terrible  illnesB.  He 
still  remained  pale,  shmnken,  and 
emaciated.  I  conid  not  hdp  fre- 
quently thinking  that  this  bad  et 
of  health  was  due  m 
than  to  physical  suffering.  Of 
thing  I  was  qnite  sure — wh3e 
seemed  to  be  coutinnally  wnting  and 
posting  letters  to  CaUfonaa,  very 
few  were  sent  to  him  from  that  pari 
of  the  world.  At  times,  I  almost 
fancied  that  poor  old  Jackson's  stoat 
heart  was  being  slowly  broken.  I 
could  read  a  t«rrible  agony  in  his 
Cold  gray  eyes.  'Twas  indeed  seldom 
that  he  received  a  note  from  Amu, 
aud  I  had  reason  tu  know  that  the 
few  which  she  did  send  were  verj 
short.  One  day  I  found  Jackson 
eittjog  poring  over  one  of  them  as  if 
in  a  trance.  I  Imagined  that  he  w« 
trying  to  extract  a  kindueei  from  it 
which  the  words  of  the  meeaage  did 
not  express. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  my 
friend  made  most  marvellons  pn>- 
gress  in  his  studies.  He  did  not  work 
like  other  students— he  6e«mcd  to 
be  jiossessed.  Ue  was  ill,  he  was 
anxious,  yet  I  was  conscions  that  bis 
attainments  far  exceeded  mine,  al- 
though I  also  worked  very  bard  and 
constantly,  and  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages which  be  lacked.  Then 
came  that  anxiuus  aud  tiTrible  day 
on  which  we  must  stand  the  trial  of 
the  final  examination.  In  the  uven- 
ing  we  would  either  be  '  pluck<Ml'  or 
graduates  of  our  uniyersity,  and 
qualified  to  practise  onr  profeesion. 
Jackson  and  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
together  and  ground  each  other  woU. 
and  we  wer«  both  eonackKU  of 
having  worked  honestly;  atitlltioo- 
fess  to  a  very  considerable  degreeof 
nervous  apprehension  when  th«  day 
dawned  which  was  to  teetouraltMS- 
ments.  I  need  not  detail  that  di^^ 
doings;  Buffioe  it  (o  Btj  tkat  holfa 
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Jackson  and  I  were  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  ourselves  when  we  came  to 
compare  notes  in  the  evening.  A 
week  most  elapse  before  the  result 
would  be  publicly  announced — week 
of  misery.  But  one  day  Jackson  and 
I,  rushing  up  to  the  blackboard  in 
the  first  quadrangle,  found  the  list 
of  'passed'  men  affixed  thereon. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  swimming 
eye  I  devoured,  rather  than  scanned, 
the  roll;  there,  blessed  joy,  O  happy 
relief,  0  proud  satisfaction  !-^there 
was  my  own  name  among  the  suc- 
cessful men ;  and  a  grunt  from  Jack- 
son told  me  that  he  was  all  right. 
Then  we  pointed  out  our  names  to 
each  other,  took  a  last  longing  look, 
then  arm-in-arm  walked  away  with 
feelings  beyond  description.  That* 
evening  Jackson  wrote  and  posted  a 
letter  to  Anna  informing  her  of  his 
success ;  then  he  scanned  the  ship- 
ping advertisements  to  see  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  which  he  would 
have  of  getting  back  to  Califcnmia  to 
claim  his  bride ;  and,  having  settled 
those  afiairs,  he  accompanied  me 
home  to  my  lodgings.  We  enjoyed 
ourselves  to  the  fall — drinking  toddy, 
smoking  cigars,  chatting  or  indulg- 
ing in  happy  dreamy  silence  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  we 
parted,  with  mutual  congratulations 
and  good  wishes. 

To  my  utter  amasement  and  in- 
dignation, just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of 
going  to  bed,  '  old  Jenny'  thrust  her 
mahogany  countenance  into  my  room, 
and  indulged  in  a  prophecy  to  the 
efiect  that  something  ^no  canny' 
would  happen  to  *  Maister  Jackson,' 
for  she  had  just  had  an  ^  awful  dream' 
about  him,  from  which  she  was  awak- 
ened by  the  noise  of  his  departure.  I 
was  somewhat  puzzled  at  first  to  de- 
cide whether  this  was  a  sort  of  re- 
venge for  the  annoyance  we  might 
have  given  her,  or  whetiier  it  was  a 
sly  and  roundabout  way  to  come  at 
her  share  of  the  toddy.  At  any  rate, 
I  ended  by  laughing  and  telling  her 
to  take  a  '  nip.'    She  thanked  me, 


said  she  would ;  then,  asking  if  I  was 
all  right  in  bed,  coolly  turned  off  the 
gas  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  a  strong  impression  on  my 
mind  that  she  had  walked  off  with 
the  whisky-bottle  in  the  dark. 

Next  morning  I  had  a  fearful 
headache,  and  felt  utterly  prostrate. 
Bottles  of  soda-water  and  cups  of  tea 
formed  my  only  sustenance,  and  I 
kept  my  bed  all  day.  It  was  a  long 
dismal  day  to  me,  but  through  it  ail 
I  had  the  happy  consciousness  that  I 
had  *'  passed.'  The  day  had  been  wet ; 
in  the  evening  it  cleared  up  a  little. 
I  had  just  fallen  into  a  light  but  re- 
freshing sleep  when  '  old  Jenny'  half 
hopped,  half  limped,  into  the  room, 
and  screamed  out: 

*  Just  as  I  told  ye !  He's  deed  ! 
Committed  shuiside  wi'  a  pistol ! 
Miss  Vinegar  has  sent  ower  for  jc ! 
The  pollis  are  in  I' 

My  heart  faltered  for  a  moment, 
then  stopped.  I  gasped — it  gave 
two  great  thumps,  then  fluttered. 
Gradually  I  recovered  so  as  to  be 
able  to  ask:  '  Who  is  dead,  woman]' 

*  Yer  freen — Mr.  Jackson !' 

*  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Jackson  I  Impossible  !' 

*  Ay,'  said  Jenny.  *  But  it's  a 
fact  for  a'  that.' 

As  if  acting  in  a  horrid  nightmare, 
I  arose  and  dressed;  then  walked 
to  Jackson's  lodgings. 

I  found  the  dreadful  news  to  be 
only  too  true.  The  police  were  in 
possession.  Poor  Jackson  lay  on 
his  back  on  the  floor — dead!  In 
one  hand  he  grasped  the  fatal  pistol 
— in  the  other  was  clutched  a  foreign 
newspaper.  A  paragraph  in  the  paper 
was  marked  with  a  heavy  cross,  as 
if  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  ink 
was  scarcely  dry.  The  paragraph, 
which  was  in  the  marriage  column, 
ran  thus: 

*  At  "  The  Pines,"  Rocky  Valley, 
California,  on  the  26th  inst.,  by  the 
Rev.  Silas  Prool,  Anna,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Fageland,  Esq.,  to 
Hsny  Vardent,  Esq.,  M.D.' 
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t  WAS  in  Ihe  act  of  aEking  that  queE- 
tion,  BO  important  to  myself,  'Are 
there  any  letters  for  tLe  Rer.  Hugh 
D' Alton!'  at  what  I  may  call  the 
'  PoBte  Eestante'  cif  the  Charing- 
crOBS  Hotel,  amj  at  the  same  time 
preparing  myself  to  wait  patiently 
wl  11  le  pigeon-hole  D.  was heing  look- 
ed through,  when  I  heard  behind  me 
a  Toice  I  knew.  That  richest  and 
most  musical  tone  in  the  world— 
Englieb  cultivation  upon  an  IriKli 
ifrcnf;  not  an  Irish  brogue;  when 
will  OUT  English  friends  learn  the 
difference  between  the  two  ] — was 
unmistakable;  I  should  have  known 
who  the  speaker  was  even  if  he  had 
not  descended  upon  me,  of  course 
clapped  me  on  the  back,  and  called 
out,  '  Ungh,  old  fellow,  what  brings 
you  here?' 

'  Hunger,'  I  said, '  and  a  desire  for 
my  letters.'  A  packet  was  presented 
to  me  as  I  spoke. 

'  Why  do  you  let  horos  write  to 
jon  when  you're  out  for  a  larkl  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  Breakfast,  did  you 
say  7  All  right,  breakfast  with  me  ; 
I  have  such  a  jolly  party  here,  and 
we're  all  going  over  to  Ireland,  to 
Kandlestown,  my  boy,  to-morrow 
rooming.     When  do  yon  goT 

'  To-night.' 

'  Wait  for  us,  yon  may  as  well,  and 
it  will  be  twice  the  fun ;  and  remem- 
ber you  spend  Christmas  at  the 
Manor;  bnl,  of  course,  my  mother 
and  Norali  hare  you  booked  already. 
Come  along;  never  mind  your  letters 
now.  1  must  introduce  you  to  my 
friends.' 

1  gave  np  my  plans  to  his,  and 
eecond  moiniDg  after  oar  chance 


meeting  found  us  all  together  al  a 
rather  early  breakfast  in  a  prira 
room  of  the  Sbelboume  Hotel,  T  ' 
lin.  M;  friend  Henry,  or,  to  call  q 
by  bis  more  familiar  : 
O'Neill,  was  the  Hf«  of  the  f 
and  to  good  spirits  Nataro  limd  m 
ahled  him  to  add  the  attmcdoRK  (f 
handsome  face  and  person.  His  i 
conquerable  love  of  fun,  and  T 
quiet  good  breeding  with  w-hich,  I 
coming  grave  in  a  moment,  1m  ■ 
and  answered  all  complaints  \ 
smoothed  alt  diSicnIties,  t^xatt  1 
over  two  elderly  dowagew,  wlio  d 
strongly  inclined  to  rcaent  I 
.been  obliged  to  get  up  in  tjmafi 
nine-o'clock  breakfast  aft«r 
long  journey  on  the  preriom  i 
These  ladies  had  never  been  in  | 
land  before,  and  they  fully  e. 
to  meet '  Rory  of  the  Hilbi'  ii|xib 
staircase  about  to  make  b  raid  n 
tlie  luggage,  and  to  see  a '  Head  fl 
tre,'  with  a  pistol  at  foil  code,  1 
ing  in  at  every  window 

HcniT  O'Neill,  Ksq.,  of  S 
town  Kianor,  was  a  gevtWi 
good  family  and  tolerably  good  I. 
tune  in  the  county  Antrim,  a  i 
Bcendant  of  the  O'Neills  of  Uto  I" 
Hand,  and  in  appearance  uo  i 
worthy  scion  of  ijiat  princely  bm 
He  had  been  educated  at  Bai 
and  by  hia  own  desire  he  went  l_ 
Oxford,  where,  I  believe,  he  wm  not "" 
distinguished  for  anything  bnl  mns- 
cnlar — I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  say 
f/wchristianity.  And  yet  I  do  not 
think  he  was  more  pagan  in  his  idem 
and  conduct  than  were  the  majorilg 
of  his  contemporaries, 
died  before  be  was  of  ag^u 
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to  the  gaardiansbip  of  his  mother, 
the  LadyMaxy  0*Neill;  and  he  was 
now,  at  four-and-twentj,  engaged  to 
his  cousin,  Norah  Fitzgerald,  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  only  sister. 
Noiah  was  an  orphan,  and,  for  an 
Irish  girl,  an  heiress — ^heiresses  in 
the  Emerald  Isle  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  blackberries. 

From  the  time  Korah  came  to 
Eandlestown  Lady  Mary  set  her 
heart  upon  the  match,  and  she 
watched  with  pleasure  the  little  girl's 
growing  affection  for  her  handsome 
cousin.  I  cannot  say  that  when  he 
asked  Norah  to  be  his  wife  Harry 
did  not  make  himself  as  happy  as  he 
made  his  mother;  but  circumstances, 
which  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  by  and  by,  convinced 
me  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  and  gentle  girl  who  had 
given  to  him  her  whole  heart  The 
engagement  had  now  lasted  some 
years,  for  Harry  did  not  wish  to 
marry  until  he  was  twenty-five,  and 
when  I  met  him  so  unexpectedly  in 
London  he  still  wanted  a  few  months 
of  that  age.  He  had  been  abroad 
for  some  time,  and  he  was  then 
going  back  to  Ireland  with  his  gay 
party,  to  spend  his  last  Christmas  as 
a  bachelor  at  Kandlestown  Manor. 

I  need  not  particularly  describe 
all  the  members  of  the  party;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  young  men  and 
women;  and  the  two  timid  dow- 
agers before  mentioned.  One  of 
these  ladies  was  a  widow  without 
incumbrance,  an  old  friend  of  Lady 
Mary's,  Mrs.  Lestrange  by  name; 
the  other,  and  to  her  I  noticed 
young  O'Neill  was  specially  atten- 
tive, was  a  Mrs.  Lomax,  and  she 
was  incumbered  by  a  handsome  girl, 
her  daughter  Adelaide.  I  had  never 
before  seen  so  handsome  a  woman. 
I  did  not  like  her,  even  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  introduction; 
but  her  claims  to  beauty  could  not  be 
denied  by  her  greatest  enemy.  She 
was  dark-skinned  and  dark-haired, 
and  she  had  dark-brown  eyes  with 


long  black  lashes ;  eyes  which  were 
often  luminous  and  languishing, 
sometimes  mournfully  pathetic,  but 
never  tender.  I  have  heard  women 
declare  that  she  had  no  heart ;  but 
they  were  wrong.  That  useful  or- 
gan was  not  wanting ;  but  although 
it  might  be  stirred  by  a  wild  storm 
of  passion,  love — ^gentle,  tender,  self- 
sacrificing  love — I  could  not  give  it 
credit  for  either  feeling  or  inspiring. 

O'Neill  told  me  that  he  had  met 
Mrs.  Lomax  and  her  daughter  at 
Baden.  Mrs.  Lomax  remembered 
having  known  the  young  man's  mo- 
ther; Lady  Mary  was  reminded  of 
her  old  acquaintance  by  letter ;  the 
intimacy  prospered,  and  resulted  in 
a  cordial  invitation  to  mother  and 
daughter  to  spend  Christmas  in  Ire- 
land. 

Forming  my  opinion  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  and  other 
matters  from  my  own  observation 
only,  I  judged  that,  if  left  to  herself, 
Mrs.  Lomax  would  have  declined 
the  invitation.  I  could  see  that  she 
had  a  horror  of  Ireland,  and  that, 
although  she  liked  O'Neill,  she  had 
no  desire  to  have  him  for  a  son-in- 
law.  But  if  the  mother's  wishes  were 
clear  to  me,  so  also  were  the  daugh- 
ter's. 

Miss  Lomax  had  strong  opinions 
upon  most  subjects,  but  especially 
strong  were  her  opinions  upon  all 
subjects  which  concerned  herself; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
she  insisted  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation;  neither  have  I  any 
doubt  that  she  had  determined  upon 
the  captivation  and  subjugation  of 
Harry  O'Neill ;  and  I  saw  that  the 
more  he  tried  to  resist  her  countless 
fascinations — and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  sometimes  did  try  passive  resist- 
ance— the  more  obstinately  did  she 
set  herself  to  conquer  him  ;  and  day 
by  day  she  had  the  triumph  of  gain- 
ing ground. 

O,  how  could  he  be  unfaithful  to 
that  sweet  promised  wife  of  his,  who 
watched  him  wistfully  as  every  hour 

H 
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after  the  arriTal  of  ihe  party  at  Ean- 
dleatown  lie  became  more  and  more 
visibly  entangled  in  tlie  enares  of  tlie 
dark-eyed  Adcliude  I 

Men  have  certjiiuly  strangely  elas- 
tic hearts  and  fancies,  and  no  one 
capable  of  judgment  on  sucb  matters 
coald  have  mistaken  O'NeiU'a  state 
of  mind  the  morning  wo  all  break- 
fasted together  in  Dublin.  He  placed 
himself  beside  the  beautiful  English 
girl ;  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  whis- 
pering to  her  those  words  which  ex- 
press so  httle  but  which  mean  so 
mnch ;  and  if  she  turned  from  him 
but  for  a  moment,  he  would  gaze  on 
her  with  what  some  one  has  bo  for- 
cibly, if  also  coarsely,  called  '  hungry 
lover's  eyes;'  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  would  at  that  moment — un- 
tomantic  and  proeaic  9  a.m.  as  it 
was^ — have  given  a  good  ten  joars  of 
his  life  if  hu  could  by  any  means, 
foul  or  fair,  have  got  rid  of  all  those 
stupid  people,  myself  included,  his 
dear  friends  and  guests,  and  then  and 
there  have  tried  to  win  that  woman 

But  as  the  gates  of  our  eartldy 
paradise  rarely  open  at  our  desire, 
ho  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  cat  a 
good  breakfast,  and  to  exert  himself 
to  be  agreeable  by  talking  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  except  that  of 
which  his  heart  and  bead  were  full. 

He  began  by  proposing  ihe  delay 
of  a  day  in  our  jouniey. 

'  What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Lomas, 
and  you,  ladies  all,  shall  we  stay  in 
Dublin  until  to-morrow,  and  devote 
to-day  to  the  lions  1  We  have  no- 
thing to  frighten  you  on  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh  but  the  Banshee, 
and  she  bowls  and  appears  on  stale 
occseions  only.' 

'And  tLey  are — '  said  Miss  Lo- 
maic. 

'  When  some  of  us,  the  O'Neills, 
you  know,  are  going  to  die;  or  even 
if  Home  misfortnne  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, she  gives  a  squeak  or  two,  jubt 
to  let  us  know  she's  there.  I  never 
iejird  her  myself;  hat  my  mother 


and  my  consin  Norab  i 
did.' 

'  And  did  anything  happen  V 

'  1  broke  my  arm  at  Uai 
that's  all.  Should  you  be  afraid  Ol 
her.  Miss  Lomax?'  he  added,  lower 
ing  his  voice,  as  men  have  a  trick  g 
doing  when  they  are,  or  when  thq 
fancy  themselves,  in  love. 

'  Of  all  things  it  is  the  dream  t 
my  life  to  hear  the  Banshee.' 

I  wondered,  had  she  ever  heard  ol 
the  Banshee  until  that  oionient  T 

■  I  must  not  wish  to  be  gratified 
however,'  she  added- — a 
was  the  lowered  voice — - ' 
fication  might  mean  hai 

'  Cofiee,    sir,'   said   a   waiter    i 
Harry's  elbow;  and  by  the  lime  hi 
had  helped  himself,  Mies   Lomax, 
having  Snished  her  breakfast,  was 
leaving,  the  room  wi(h  her  mother. 

My  pretty,  gentle   UlUe  Nonbfl 
1  may  call  her  mine  now  that  thM 
time  of  which  I  write  has  recodei' 
into  the  dim  and  distant  background 
of  our  lives  which  wc  call  the  past. 
But  mine  she  never  was,  anieas  lov- 
ing ber  with  all  my  heart  maiJe  her 
so;  in  reality  she  was  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  was  less  than  nothing  to 
her.     A  friend,  perhaps;   which  ta 
less    than   nothing   to  a 
would  be  all  in  all.  FrobabTj  I  a 
next  in  her  estimation  to  her  faro 
ite  horse  and  her  pet  dog,  the  g 
Newfoundland  (hat  attended  her  3 
her  walks. 

We  nrrircd  in  due  time  at  t 
Manor,  and  I  was  beyond  uieasnt 
anxious  that  Norah  should  look  n 
—her '  very  beat,'  as  the  saying  it 
when  she  was  introduced  (o  her  b 
haut  rival— for  a  rival  1  aire 
called  Miss  Lomax ;  but  n 
I  seen  her  look  to  euch  little  sdv«| 
lage :  her  usually  pretty  onloui 
faded  into  that  gray  leaden  hue  wbi 
invariably  denotes  fright  or  nee 
agitation  of  some  kind.  She  wi 
a  singularly  nervous  and  exdiafal 
temperament,  and  her  maimer  i 
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awkward  and  coDstnined.  I  noticed 
that  when  Miss  Lomax  was  intro- 
daced  by  O^Neill  to  *My  cousin, 
I^Iiss  Fitzgerald/  her  arched  eye- 
brows went  up,  and  the  faintest  pos- 
sible expression  of  contempt  passed 
oyer  her  beautiful  face.  Did  she 
think  the  pale  timid-looking  girl  too 
insignificant  to  be  a  rival?  I  took 
for  granted  that  she  was  aware  of 
the  engagement  between  O'Xeill  and 
his  cousin ;  but  if  so,  she  never  made 
even  a  jesting  allusion  to  it.  There 
was  one  thing  I  am  sure  she  did  not 
know,  and  that  was,  that  if  Harry 
went  in  any  way  against  his  mother's 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  bis  marriage, 
she  had  power  to  leave  Eandlestown 
away  from  him.  The  property  was 
nominally,  but  not  actually,  his  while 
his  mother  lived.  Knowing  these 
facts,  I  was  doubly  anxious  for 
Norah's  future;  Harry  would  pro- 
bably fulfil  his  engagement,  and 
make  her  miserable. 

Meanwhile  the  days  passed  on. 
Christmas  was  spent  with  unusual 
gaiety ;  Norah  gradually  recovered 
her  looks  and  spirits,  and  in  her 
presence  Harry  was  not  demonstra- 
tive in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Lomax. 
One  afternoon  I  joined  the  walking 
party,  for  the  reason  that  Norah 
had  declined  skating ;  so  about  half 
a  dozen  of  us  started  together,  two 
and  two.  O'Neill,  with  another  half 
dozen,  including  Miss  Lomax,  went 
on  the  ice. 

I  noticed  that  Harry  did  not  ask 
Norah  to  go  with  them ;  and  when 
she  asked  him — with  a  look  I  could 
not  have  resisted — *  Shall  I  walk  or 
skate  to-day,  Harry  T  he  answered, 
*  Do  just  as  you  like.'  So  she  turned 
away  with  a  little  sigh,  and  did  not 
do  as  she  liked,  for  she  did  not  stay 
with  him. 

The  short  January  day  was  over, 
and  we  were  retaming  home  at  a 
brisk  pace  by  the  light  of  the  cold 
frosty-looking  stars.  The  darkness 
and  the  clear  bracing  air  had  an  in- 
vigorating and  enlivening  effect  upon 


us,  for  we  talked  and  laughed  as  we 
had  not  done  when  we  coidd  see  each 
other's  hces  clearly;  even  Norah 
seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  I  was 
very  happy,  for  she  walked  with  her 
hand  upon  my  arm.  But  suddenly, 
as  we  were  passing  through  a  dark 
part  of  the  long  avenue,  our  gay 
voices  and  laughter  were  checked 
by  the  unexpected  sound  of  a  long, 
low,  and  melancholy  cry;  it  rose 
upon  a  wild  wailing  note  almost  to 
a  shriek^  and  then  died  out  again. 

Norah  dropped  my  arm,  and  she 
would  have  fallen,  had  I  not  been 
quick  enough  to  catch  her. 

'  The  Banshee,  the  Banshee  !'  she 
moaned.  '  0,  do  you  not  hear  it? 
My  God,  what  is  going  to  happen 
nowf 

*What  is  itf  cried  the  other 
ladies,  as  they  and  the  gentlemen 
crowded  round  us.  'What  does 
Miss  Fitzgerald  say  V 

*  O,  nothing,'  I  replied ;  *  but  a 
cry  like  that  at  night  coming  sud- 
denly— ' 

As  I  spoke  the  wild  wail  rose 
again ;  it  seemed  quite  close  to  us 
now,  and  appeared  to  be  moving  on. 
This  time  Norah  did  not  speak. 
She  had  fainted.  I  carried  her 
tenderly  to  the  house,  and  just  on 
the  steps  we  met  two  of  the  skating 
party — O'Neill  and  Miss  Lomax — 
returning  alone  from  their  pleasure. 

'  What  has  happened  V  cried 
Harry,  on  seeing  imperfectly  by  the 
faint  light  that  I  carried  something. 
*  What  is  it,  old  fellow  ?  Any  one 
been  stealing  sheep  V 

I  brushed  past  him  into  the 
lighted  hall ;  the  •  others  crowded 
after  me ;  he  was  at  their  head. 

'  Your  cousin  has  fainted,'  I  said 
then,  shortly  enough ;  '  she  heard 
that  unearthly  cry  just  now,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Banshee- 
some  practical  joke,  of  course.  Did 
you  hear  nothing  7  Did  you  meet  no 
one?' 

'  What  nonsense  !^  he  muttered ; 
bat  a  sadden  and  rapid  ezohange  of 
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glances  passed  between  him  and 
Miss  Lomax ;  and  I  at  once  remem- 
bered having  heard  her  boost  that 
she  could  imttato  perfectly  any  Toice, 
or  cry,  or  call,  which  she  had  herself 
eitlier  heard,  or  heard  imitated  b; 
tinotber.  Was  there,  then,  any  con- 
nectiott  between  Ler  and  the  Ban- 
Ehee's  cry  I 

Twelfth-day  passed,  and  tlion, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Lomax,  the  goests  left  the  Manor  ; 
they  lingered  on  and  on,  until  I  lost 
oil  patience ;  htit  losing  patience,  of 
course,  hurt  no  one  but  myself.     I 

s  proTolced,  too,  that  no  one  would 
fflft  to  the  bottom  the  mystery  of  the 
cry  which  had  so  terrified  poor,  gen- 
tle, timid  little  Norah.  Lady  Mary 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  thing  as  if 
it  were  fancy  on  her  niece's  part, 
I  could  not  make  myself  otficions 
in  the  matter;  and  presently  the 
subject  was  forgotten  except  by  me, 
and,  I  am  sure,  by  Norah  also ;  but 
I  never  spoke  of  it  to  her. 

Before  I,  too,  left  the  Manor 
after  my  long  Christmas  visit,  for 
my  lodgings  in  tie  village,  I  had 
another  mysterious  circumstance  to 
think  about.  I  must,  before  I 
briefly  relate  this  new  mystery,  de- 
scribe the  position  of  the  bedrooms 
in  the  Manor-house.  They  were 
many  in  number,  and  they  opened 
upon  one  side  of  a  very  long  gallery ; 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a  balus- 
trade, over  which  yon  could  look 
down  into  the  handsome  hall  below. 
O'Neill  had  a  suite  of  rooms  upon 
the  ground  floor ;  my  room  was  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  my  door 
would  face  any  one  walking  along 
the  gallery  from  the  staircase.  Hav- 
ing been  over  the  house  a  hundred 
times,  I  knew  that  the  door  next  to 
mine  led  into  a  small  boudoir  or 
dressing- room,  out  of  which  a  bed- 
room opened,  which  bedroom  had 
also  a  second  door  opening  on  the 
gallery ;  and  I  knew  that  bondoir 
and  bedroom  had  b«ea  ft^^TO'^m^^d 
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to  Miss  Lomax  by  Lady  Mary's  or- 

Upon  the  last  ni^ht  of  my  visit, 
not  feeling  inclined  to  sleep,  I  went 
down-stairs  again  to  read  in  the 
library,  when  the  rest  of  oar  party 
had  all,  as  I  believed,  gone  to  their 
rooms  for  the  night.  It  was  one 
o'clock,  when  I  at  length  began  to 
feel  sleepy ;  so  I  then  went  softly 
up-sturs.  Upon  reaching  Uie  gal- 
lery, however,  all  desire  for  sleep 
vanished,  for — I  was  now  facing 
the  door  of  nuy  own  room,  reni 
her — to  my  utter  amazement,  I 
O'Neill  emerge  from  the  door 
the  bondoir.  He  was  careful 
close  it  noiselessly  behind  him ; 
he  was  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
his  shoeless  feet  made  not  the  faint- 
est sound  upon  the  soft  carpet.  I 
confess  that  the  sudden  surprise, 
and  the  suspicion  which  just 
through  my  mind,  made  me  almi 
giddy.  He  must  have  seen  'me  qu 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  for  I  carried 
a  hght,  and  so  did  he. 

He  came  on  to  meet  me  smiling. 
'  Where  ia  the  world  have  yon  been, 
Hugh  T  he  said,  without  a  shade  of 
embarrassment.  '  I  have  just  been 
to  your  room  to  look  for  yon. 
What's  the  matter  7  you  look  quit* 
palel' 

'To  look  for  mer  I  swd,  be- 
wildered, and  wondering  in  mj  own 
mind  if  my  sleepy  eyes  had  decnved 
me.  *  To  look  for  me  1  You  did  not 
come  out  of  my  room,  surely  T  II 
was  the  other  door ;  Miss — ' 

'  Good  heavens,  D' Alton,  am 
you  mad  or  asleep  T  he  cried  in  an 
angry  whisper,  and  seizing  me  by 
the  dioulder.  '  Take  care  how  yon 
mention  a  lady's  name  in  that  man- 
ner. 1  was  in  r/oiir  room — youiu, 
and  no  other.  Good-night ;  yon 
must  be  more  than  half  asleep  ta, 
make  such  a  blunder.'  And  he  pass 
on,  with  a  glance  which  seemed 
me  to  say,  '  Take  care  how  yon 
trad  let  me.' 

I  went  to  my  room,  anxious 
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believe  myself  under  a  delusion ;  but 
there  I  found  nothing  to  tell  me  if 
what  Harry  had  said  was  true.  Had 
I  gone  to  the  boudoir,  I  wondered, 
should  I  have  found  any  trace  of  his 
presence  ?  I  went  out  into  the  gal- 
lery again,  just  as  if  by  looHng 
about  me  there  I  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  myself.  Of  course  I  found 
nothing,  except  a  withered  rose, 
which  had  been  dropped  at  the 
dressing-room  door.  How  came 
the  flower  there  ?  I  do  not  know 
to  this  hour.  Harry  had  had  on 
his  dressing-gown,  a  garment  which 
gentlemen  do  not  usually  decorate 
with  flowers.  I  went  to  bed,  and 
gave  the  matter  up  as  one  of  the 
thousand  unrevealed  mysteries  which 
daily  occur  in  our  lives. 

The  days  went  on,  and  at  last,  to 
my  infinite  joy,  Adelaide  Lomax 
and  her  mother  left  the  Manor. 
O'Neill  went  with  them  to  Dublin, 
but  he  stayed  away  one  night  only, 

*  just  to  see  them  ofif,*  he  said. 

Then  the  bright  soft  spring  wea- 
ther burst  upon  us  suddenly,  and  it 
was  welcome  after  the  severity  of 
the  winter;  and  I  heard  that  the 
wedding-day  was  fixed  for  the  end 
of  April.  I  heard  the  news  with 
that  sudden  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  that  wild  whirl  round  of  the 
brain,  which  we  all  know  so  well. 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  loved  Norah 
with  a  love  strong  enough  to  have 
led  me  willingly  to  death  for  her 
sake,  but  could  that  avail  1  Silent  I 
had  been,  and  silent  must  I  be  for 
ever ;  but  heaven  and  my  own  heart 
knew  what  I  suflfered  when  she 
looked  from  the  carriage-window  in 
which  she  and  her  husband  were 
about  to  start  upon  their  wedding 
tour,  and  waved  her  last  *  good-bye* 
to  the  friends  who  crowded  at  the 
door  of  the  Manor-house  to  see  the 

*  happy  pair  off.* 

'  Will  she  smile  like  that  a  year 
hence  V  I  said  to  myself  bitterly,  as 
I  recalled  the  strange  and  still  un- 
explained cry  which  had  so  fright- 


ened her,  and  O^NeilPs  mysterious 
appearance  at  the  door  of  his  guest's 
boudoir. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  April ; 
in  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Neill  were 
in  London.  Norah  was  presented, 
and  I  heard  from  Lady  Mary  that 
she  and  Harry  were  enjoying  them- 
selves immensely,  and  also  that 
they  saw  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lomax  fre- 
quently. That  particular  item  of 
news  did  not  delight  me ;  but  still 
less  was  I  pleased  to  hear  that  in 
October  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Ran- 
dlestown  Manor.  In  July  the 
young  people  came  home,  and  I 
thought  Norah  was  looking  jaded, 
anxious,  and  ill ;  she  appeared,  too, 
to  be  in  decidedly  low  spirits.  I 
said  as  much  to  Lady  Mary ;  but  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  she 
had  felt  the  heat  and  fatigue  of 
London  rather  overpowering,  and 
that  Harry  had  brought  her  home, 
as  there  were  'reasons'  why  she 
should  '  for  the  present'  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  I  suppose  it  was 
with  a  view  to  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  that  object  that  Harry  went 
to  London  alone  a  week  or  two  after 
his  return  with  Norah ;  but  his  ab- 
sence had  not  a  very  soothing  effect 
upon  her,  for  every  time  I  saw  her 
the  alteration  in  her  looks  for  the 
worse  became  more  perceptible. 
More  than  once  she  asked  me,  with 
an  earnestness  in  which  there  was 
no  hidden  jest,  if  I  had  ever  heard 
the  Banshee  since  that  evening.  I 
was  able  with  perfect  truth  to  assure 
her  that  I  had  not. 

At  last,  in  August,  Harry  came 
back ;  I  had  the  miserable  pleasure 
of  seeing  how  his  young  wife  revived 
in  his  presence,  and  I  tried  not  to 
think  he  was  a  hypocrite  when  I 
saw  him  humouring  all  her  invalid 
fancies  as  a  devoted  lover-husband 
should  do. 

As  October  drew  near  I  asked 
her  if  Mrs.  Lomax  and  her  daughter 
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vete  expected;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  tlio  txpresEion  of  her  face  as 
she  answereil ;  '  I  believe  so ;  I  do 
not  feel  quite  equal  to  visitors  just 
now,  but  Harry  does  not  wish  to 
hare  them  put  off.' 

So  they  came,  Adelaide  looking 
more  radiaotlj  lorelv  than  ever ; 
eiich  a  contrast  to  poor  pale  Norah. 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  felt  a  most 
nnchristion  -  like  aversion  to  that 
brilliant-loakingp  noman,  so  full  of 
health  and  spirit,  so  condescending 
in  her  kindness  to  '  oar  poor  dear 
invalid,'  as  filie  would  persist  in  call- 
ing Mrs.  O'Neill.  As  to  Harry 
himself,  he  was  completely  infatn- 
ated.  I  saw  his  etate  of  bondage, 
if  other  eyes  were  blind. 

But  the  end  was  at  hand. 

We  were  all  at  luncheon  together 
one  lovely  afternoon  towards  the  end 
of  October,  when  a  telegram  came  to 
Harry  an m moiling  him  to  town. 
'  What  a  bore !'  he  said,  with  a  quick 
glance  at  Mias  Lomax;  he  never 
looked  at  his  wife;  she  was  lying  on 
a  sofa  drawn  up  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows, with  her  luncheon  nntastcd 
upon  a  email  table  beside  lier,  and 
her  thin  white  liandN  folded  listlessly 
upon  the  scarlet  shawl  which  covered 

'What  a  bore!'  O'Neill  repeated. 
'  I  mast  go  np  by  the  last  train ; 
and  we  had  planned  such  a  glorious 
ride  to-morrow.' 

'  When  can  yon  be  back,  Harry?' 
said  Norati's  low  voice  from  the 
Bofa, 

'  As  soon  as  possible,  you  may  be 
Bare,'  he  answered,  with  another 
quick  glance  at  Miss  Lomax. 

And  then  luncheon  was  over  and 
the  party  dispersed.  A  jioWterc  sepa- 
rated the  dining-room  from  the  lib- 
rary, and  through  thia  portiere  Miss 
Lomax  disapjieared  alone.  I  went 
'with  a  book  to  a  distant  window ;  my 
back  was  to  Norah's  sofa,  and  I  faced 
the  jtortiere.  Harry  went  away  to 
eive  some  orders,  he  aaid.  Lady 
iiary  stayed  foi »  mouea^i  -Ki^K  her 


danghter-in-law,  and  then  she,  too, 
went  away.  I  do  not  think  Mn. 
O'Neill  knew  or  remembered  that  I 
was  in  the  room,  for  she  never  sp«^MkJ 

In  about  half  an  hour  Harry  ci 
in  again.    '  Well,  little  woman,' 
said,  going  over  to  the  sofa  and  ti 
ing  the  hand   so  eagerly  stretched 
out  to  him  by  Norab,  '  how  goea  it? 
Do  you  feel  pretty  jolly  tliia  after- 
noon?" 

As  he  Bpi'ke  my  eyes  were  i 
tracted  by  n  cautious  movement  a 
the  drBi>ery  of  Uie  portHre. 

'  I  should  be  Jollier  if  you  v 
not  going  away,  Harry,'  the  si 
voice  replied. 

'  You  goose  !'  he  answered,  s 
ing  and  kissing  her  tna  brisk  friend 
manner  upon  Uie  forehead.  'Haven 
you  learned  to  do  without  me  j 
You  will  know  better  by  and  by.' 

'Never!'    she    said    with  ijuiet 
disliDctness,  and  there  were   tears 
in  her  voice.     Then  presently  ahe 
added,  '  Can  you  really  come  b 
soon,  Harry  1     How  soon  f 

•  0,  ill  a  day  or  two ;  TJl  I 
graph.  We  have  a  big  dinner  on  ll 
31st,  you  know;  so  I  mast  be  ben. 
Don't  you  get  into  a  fright  andthitA 
I'm  kilt,  and  never  mind  if  your 
friend  the  Banshee  screams.  Naogbt 
wai  never  in  danger,  you  haoir.' 

'  Harry,'  she  cried  eanteatlj,  t 
as  she  spoke  she  rose  and  Dung  li 
arms  about  him,  '  do  not  talk  1' 
that;  yon  have  always  laaghed  i 
me  about  that  anfnl  cry.  I  hav 
heard  it  twice,  I  Unou- 1  have;  andil 
I  bear  it  again  now,  while  yoa  i 
away,  it  will  come  to  tell  me  that^ 
shall  never  see  you  again. 
laugh,  Harry;  I  feet  sure  that  t 
third  time,  let  it  come  when  it  n 
the  blow  will  fall  in  some  alispe  t 
other.  Heaven  grant  that  it  d 
fall  npnn  me  1' 

My  eyes  were  still  upon  thejj 
liiire;  how  I  longed  to  pull  it  i 
and  reveal  an  unseen  listener  I 

Harry's  answer  to  those  j 
words  was  another  laugh.  '  Yoa  a 
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a  goose !'  ha  said.  ^  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  throw  yourself  into  the  lake 
if  jou  hear  a  disconsolate  cat  cater- 
wauling while  I  am  away,  and — * 

^  Pray,  pray  do  not  laugh/  she  in- 
terrupted pleadingly.  ^  I  may  be  a 
goose,  as  you  say ;  but  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment, which  nothing  can  dispel, 
that  I  shall  hear  that  cry  a  third 
time,  and  if  1  do,  Harry,  we  shall 
never  meet  again.  I  hope  you  will 
be  left,  dear;  you  would  get  on  better 
without  Norah  than  Norah  would 
without  you.  Ah,  I  know  it  but  too 
welir 

*  My  poor  little  darling!'  he  ans- 
wered with  unusual  tenderness ;  he 
seemed  really  touched,  and  he  did 
not  repulse  her  as  she  clung  to  him 
and  sobbed  upon  his  breast 

Without  seeing  me  he  passed 
through  the  portiere^  where  the  wo- 
man was  awaiting  him  whose  pre- 
sence was  blighting  the  happiness  of 
his  young  wife. 

That  evening  I  dined  at  the  Ma- 
nor; but  Norah  did  not  appear;  she 
was  tired,  Lady  Mary  said.  Miss 
Lomax  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
marvellously  civil  to  me  (she  gene- 
rally treated  me  with  the  coolest  in- 
difference); challenged  me  to  a  game 
of  beziqne,  won  with  a  triumphant 
score  of  over  1000  in  two  deals 
and  then  threw  up  the  cards.  When, 
half  an  hour  later,  I  said  good-night 
to  every  one  she  was  not  in  the  room. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  calm  and 
warm,  with  a  bright  moon.  I  stood 
on  the  steps  of  tlie  terrace  for  a  few 
seconds  before  starting  on  my  home- 
ward walk,  to  admire  the  shimmering 
light  upon  Lough  Neagh  and  the 
soft  radiance  which  brightened  the 
old  walls  of  S — 's  castle,  the  ancient 
home  of  the  O'Neills — the  Manor 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
from  the  castle — and  I  had  fallen 
into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  I  was 
startled  by  what  seemed  to  me  a 
faint  and  subdued  imitation  of  the 
wild  cry  which  had  terrified  Norah 
some  months  before.   I  listened ;  it 


was  repeated  still  more  faintly,  and 
it  seemed  to  come  from  the  angle  of 
the  house  at  my  right  hand.  I 
went  quickly  round,  and,  to  my  in- 
tense surprise,  almost  ran  against 
Miss  Lomax.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
low  step  of  a  glass  door  which  led 
from  the  dining-room,  and  had  I  not 
seen  her  face  1  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  taking  her  for  a  ghost,  for 
she  was  wrapped  from  head  to  feet 
in  a  large  white  shawl. 

*  Good  gracious,  Mr.  D' Alton,  how 
you  frightened  me !'  she  said  almost 
crossly,  and  she  did  look  vety  pale 
in  the  moonlight  *  Do  you  always 
go  literally  mooning  about  in  this 
way,  instead  of  going  home  like  a 
sensible  man  V 

*  And  may  I  ask  what  you  are 
doing  here  alone  ]*  I  replied.  *  I  was 
on  my  way  home,  when  I  heard  a 
strange  sort  of  cry;  it  was  veiy 
faint    Did  you  hear  anything  Y 

*  I  never  hear  cries,'  she  answered 
pettishly.  '  The  Banshee  again,  I 
suppose.  Well,  let  her  cry ;  she  will 
not  frighten  any  one.' 

*  Except  Mrs.  O'Neill.* 

*  Would  she  be  frightened  by  it, 
really,  seriously  T  And  it  struck  me 
that  she  asked  the  question  very 
eagerly. 

*  Probably,'  I  answered,  remem- 
bering what  Norah  had  said  to  her 
husband. 

'  Ah,  indeed  !  What  a  pity  she  is 
so — nervous  I  Good-night,  Mr.  D'Al- 
ton.  I  hope  you  will  not  meet  this 
wonderful  Banshee;  but  I  believe  she 
is  like  a  bold  child — heard,  but  never 
seen.' 

^  In  any  case  I  shall  not  meet  her,' 
I  said ;  '  for  I  leave  her  behind  me 
at  the  Manor.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V  she  said, 
putting  a  cold  hand  into  mine,  and 
there  was  a  deep-red  flush  upon  her 
dark  face. 

What  did  I  mean  %  I  meant  no- 
thing ;  but  I  remembered  that  sud- 
den flush  and  the  question  some 
hours  later. 
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The  following  ovecing  I  tiid  not 
dine  at  the  Manor,  bat  I  called  id  the 
forenoon  to  inquire  for  Norab.  She 
iras  better  and  in  much  better  epirits; 
Harry  was  expected  back  to  dinner. 
The  evening  passed,  and  another 
beautiful  soft  moonlit  night  came  on. 
I  Trent  out  for  a  quiet  stroll  before  I 
went  to  bed,  and,  tempted  by  the 
beantj  of  the  scene,  I  lingered  upon 
the  shore  of  the  lake  until  close  upon 
midnight.  I  could  see  the  lights  In 
the  windows  of  the  Manor — I  almost 
fancied  once  or  twice  that  soft  music 
came  floating  to  my  ears  acrosa  the 
water,  and  I  pictured  the  scene  to 
myself:  Miss  Lomax  at  the  piano, 
and  Ifarry  leaning  orer  her  in  rap' 
ture;  I  took  for  granted  that  ho  had 
come  back. 

But  a  sound  in  which  there  was 
no  music  did  come  presently;  it  was 
that  awful  unearthly  wail  supposed 
to  [lortend  anITcring  or  death  to  an 
O'Neill.  Never  before  or  smce  bare 
I  heard  a  cry  like  that,  and  with  all 
its  unearthly  cndence  there  was  in  it, 
to  my  ear,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
Again,  as  I  listened,  it  rose  and  fell, 
and  I  saw  distinctly  a  sfhite  figure 
flit  for  a  moment  into  the  moonlight 
which  streamed  full  upon  the  grasfiy 
slope  before  the  front  of  the  Manor; 
it  turned  away  from  the  house  and 
disoppeared  into  a  wood  which 
stretched  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  margin  of  ihe  lake.  With- 
out heiiitating  a  momenti  I  started  to 
enter  the  wood  on  the  village  side. 
'  Banshee  or  woman,  you  shall  not 
escape  me !'  I  said.  Once  during  my 
rapid  walk  the  wild  cry  rose  again. 

I  entered  the  wood;  the  darkness 
under  the  trees,  of  course,  shut  out 
every  object,  and  would,  I  hoped,  so 
ahut  out  my  approach  that  the  white 
figure  would  bo  taken  unawares.  I 
stopped  now  and  then  in  my  rapid 
walk  to  listen,  but  I  beard  no  step, 
no  sound  of  any  kind,  except,  as  I 
have  said,  the  wild  cry  once;  but  just 
aa  I  reached  the  opening  leading  to 
tie  pleasure-ground  befoio  the  Ma- 


nor-house  a  flutter  of  white  Caught 
my  eye.  'Stop!'  I  shouted  loudly; 
'  I  know  you  !' 

At  my  challenge  the  flying  tiguni' 
increased  its  speed.  I  gave  chaMj* 
but  what  could  mortal  feet 
plish  against  a  spirit)  With  sudi' 
a  senseless  belief  I  tried  to  CODSI^ 
myself  as  the  white  form  raindlj 
gained  ground. 

But  what  seemed  defeat  wae,  la^ 
reality,  victory  for  me.  At  tfaft 
moment  when  the  pursuit  becajnfl 
hopeless,  I  saw  something  flutter  w 
the  ground  as  if  from  the  head  of 
the  shrouded  figure ;  it  was  un- 
heeded. I  reached  the  spot  where 
it  hod  fallen  and  snatched  it  eagerljr 
up.  Judge  of  my  horror  and  ■ 
ment  when,  upon  examination 
moonlight,  it  proved  to  be  a  handki 
chief  with  the  name  of 
embroidered  in  one  corne 

Perplexed  and  made  misi 
with  suspicions  to  which  I  dared 
give  a  name,  I  returned  home.  Out- 
side the  door  of  my  lodgings  I  funod 
a  knot  of  people  assembled;  tbey 
appeared  excited,  and  they  were  all 
talking  eagerly. 

'  Here  he  is,'  I  heard  a  fa; 
voice  say ;  and  Bryan,  O'Neill' 
ler,  came  forward.     He  looked 
white  as  fear  could  make  bim. 
sir,'  he  gasped,  'whore  were 
Haven't  you    heard    the    cry,    sirl 
Sure  it  never  came  like  that  wil' 
out    bringing    trouble  —  the    poor 
young  mistress,  sir  I' 

'Glory  be  to  God  Uiis  mghtP 
was  echoed  round  among  tbewoi  "" 
aa  they  devoutly  crossed  tlteinsch 

'  What  of  iho  young  mistreof 
cried;  and  I  knew  but  too  well  * 
bad  news  was  at  hand. 

'  Come  up  to  the  house,  for  Gt 
sake,  sir  I  Sure  didn't  you  hear 
cry  i  And  she's  takeii  bad  befure 
time,  and  my  lady  sent  mo  off 
your  honour  to  eee  If  we  could 
ofiT  a  telegram  to  the  muter; 
didn't  come  homo  yet ;  but  isn't 
late  for  this  night  1' 
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'  Hours  too  late,  bat  I  shall  go 
up  to  the  house,  Bryan/  I  said,  feel- 
ing stunned  into  quiet  by  the  night*s 
work,  and  by  the  thought  of  what 
might  be  still  before  me. 

When  we  reached  the  Manor,  late 
as  it  was,  the  hall-door  stood  open, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
an  unusual  hush  over  the  whole 
place.  I  saw  figures  in  the  draw- 
ing-room as  I  passed  by  the  half- 
closed  door  on  my  way  to  the  stairs. 
I  reached  the  landing,  and  went 
quickly  towards  Norah's  room.  I 
knocked  softly;  the  beating  of  my 
anxious  heart  was  far  louder  than  the 
sound  my  fingers  made.  The  door 
was  opened  by  Lady  Mary  herself, 
and  I  saw  that  she  was  alone ;  her 
face  was  pale  and  awestruck. 

'  Have  you  brought  him  V  she 
whispered.  '  But  I  suppose  there 
was  no  time.* 

I  shook  my  head. 

'  It  does  not  matter  now,'  she 
went  on ;  ^  he  is  too  late.' 

She  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  there  upon  the  pillow,  with  the 
sweet  eyes  closed  for  ever,  I  saw  the 
dead  face  of  Norah  O'Neill. 

To  Lady  Mary  I  said  no  word ;  it 
would  ayail  nothing  now  to  arouse 
her  suspicions,  but  I  knew  that  her 
son's  wife  was  the  victim  of  what 
was,  perhaps,  a  practical  joke.  God 
forgive  me  if  I  wrong  the  woman 
who  had  done  the  deed,  by  the 
thoiight  that  she  had  had  an  evil 
purpose  in  her  too  good  mimicry  of 
the  Banshee's  wail. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream  I  went 
down-stairs  again,  and  passed  into 
the  .still  lighted  drawing-room;  it 
was,  to  all  appearance,  empty,  and, 
sitting  down,  I  leaned  my  head  upon 
tlie  table  to  shut  out  the  light,  and 
to  try  and  realise  what  had  hap- 
pened. But  my  nerves  and  senses 
were  cruelly  awake,  and  I  caught 
the  sound  of  a  step  in  the  room,  as 
though  some  one  was  trying  to 
cross  it  unheard.  I  looked  up  and 
saw  Miss  Lomax.     Yes,  there  she 


was,  in  her  rich  evening-dress,  with 
jewels  sparkling  upon  her  neck  and 
arms,  and  her  beauty  scarcely  less- 
ened by  the  slight  shade  of  pallor 
upon  her  cheeks. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought 
you  were  asleep,'  she  muttered.  *  I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  disturbed  you; 
you  look  tired.' 

*  Tired  !  You  are  too  kind,'  I 
said ;  *  but  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  sleep  for  any  one  in  this  house 
to-night,  except  for  her  who  will 
never  wake  again.  Unless,'  I  added, 
rousing  myself  to  look  steadily  into 
her  dark  eyes,  ^it  is  to  insure  to 
yourself  a  good  night's  rest,  that 
you.  Miss  Lomax,  walk  in  the  woods 
at  midnight ;  you  lost  this  in  your 
last  ramble  ;'  and  I  laid  the  hand- 
kerchief before  her. 

A  strange  expression  passed  across 
her  face ;  it  seemed  to  me  made  up 
of  fear,  derision,  and  triumph. 

*  How  much  does  he  know  ]  Shall 
I  defy  him  V  it  seemed  to  say.  Then 
her  eyelids  and  her  lips  quivered,  ami 
I  knew  that  she  was  both  guilty  and 
afraid. 

*  You  will  not  betray  me  V  she 
said;  and  before  I  could  stop  her 
she  was  kneeling  at  my  feet.  ^I 
meant  no  harm ;  I  swear  to  you — * 

*  Hush  !'  I  said  bitterly.  '  You 
best  know  what  your  motive  was, 
and  no  oaths  will  bring  her  back 
to  life;  her  happiness  you  have 
long  since  destroyed.  Surely  there 
were  men  enough  in  the  world  to 
gratify  your  vanity  and  your  pas- 
sion'— I  grew  outspoken  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  despair  —  'without 
taking  her  husband  from  her  !  But 
you  need  not  fear,  I  shall  not  betray 
you.  To  do  so  would  not  undo 
what  you  have  done,  and  I  can  but 
hope — and  my  hope  is  not  for  your 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  man 
she  loved — that  no  curse  will  fall 
upon  you,  or  on  him  through  you ; 
that  the  real  death-cry  of  the  Banshee 
will  never  give  you  cause  to  remem- 
ber your  imitation  of  to-night' 
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Hoir  is  it  that,  in  the  midst  of 
OUT  greatest  misery,  the  riJicnle  tiist 
mUches  itself  tu  the  moet  earnest 
and  eren  solemn  sitaatiODS  can  m 
ftTcibly'strike  ost  Heart-broken 
as  I  yias,  I  conid  have  laaghed 
aloud  at  ro;  melodrematic  position. 
There  I  was  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
with  a  beautiful  nomaa  lineeling,  aa 
it  were,  at  my  feet  for  mere*,  wliile 
I  declaimed  above  her  head  with  the 
fall  ferronr  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Kean. 

Dut  this  feeling  passed  as  1  left 
her  still  kneeling  with  her  face 
covered,  and  went  myself  from  the 
house  in  wliii^h  the  snnshine  of  iny 
lonely  lif'.'  had  dii-d  out  for  over. 

Bix  months  laler,  tu  his  shame 
let  it  be  recorded,  O'Neill  married 
Adelaide  Lrnnax.  I  am  con»pelled 
In  thinh,  but  I  have  no  proof  npon 
which  to  gmnnd  my  assertion,  that 
he  felt  himself  Iraund  in  honour  to 
make  her  his  wife  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Immediately  after  the  mar- 
riage Lady  Mary  left  the  Manor,  to 
which  she  never  relunied ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  she 
never  saw  the  second  Mrs.  O'Neill, 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  special  pmiiahments  invariably 
follow  special  sine,  but  in  this  iu- 
stanco  punishment  slow  but  snre 
followed  Adelaide  Loraax,  and  she 
still  lives  to  bear  the  penalty  of  her 
crime.  When  her  only  child,  a  eod, 
was  about  six  yeara  old,  he  wa^  ac- 
cidentally drowned  almost  before  his 
mother's  eyes  in  Lough  Neagh,  and 
there  are  many  witncsseR  reaiy  to 
prove  that  the  night  before  his 
death  the  Banshee's  cry  was  heard 
for  hours  echoing  tonnd  the  walls 
of  the  castle. 

The  lovely  boy  bad  been  the  sole 
link  between  O'Neill  and  bis  once 
pasBionately-iovcd  wife.  Even  be- 
fore the  child's  death  people  said 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  not 


happy;  and  certainly  there  was  DO 
sign  of  happiness  in  Barry's  dej«ct«d 
morose  demeanour.  '  Could  it  be,'  I 
often  thought,  '  that  too  late  ^le 
memory  of  the  wotuui  who  had 
loved  him  so  devotedly  came  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman  whom  be 
had  loved  so  blindly  V 

From  the  depression  succeeding 
the  death  of  her  son,  Mrs.  O'Neill 
rallied  aft«r  a  time,  but  as  her  grief 
subsided  her  temper  became  alnuxl 
ungovernable;  and  it  was  whispered 
in  the  servants'  ball,  and  from  thence 
the  rumoor  reached  the  Tillage  gos- 
sips, tiiat  in  a  wild  fit  of  passion, 
which  almotit  amounted  to  deliiiom, 
she  maile  some  defiant  admission  to 
her  hoshand  respecting  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  which  drew  from  lum 
the  epithet '  murderess.'    There  may 
be  no  truth  m  that  rumour,  hut  from_ 
the  night  upon  which   the 
scene  was  supposed  to  have 
place   between   the    miserable 
they  never  met  again.     Harry  wi 
to  America,  to  India,  Australia, 
over  the    world,  and  Mrs.  0'N< 
lived   on   alone   at   the    Uanor, 
which   no   visitors  ever 
which  she  never  left. 

She  was  not  actually 
is,  she  required  no  keeper 
sometimes,  and  especially  in  ue 
shortening  autumn  days,  she  was 
very  far  from  being  in  her  right 
mind;  and  in  the  soft  October 
nighu,  when  the  moon  is  fall  and 
bright^  I  in  my  quiet  lodgings,  and 
those  who  still  walk  about  the  pe«(«- 
fid  village  streets,  liear  a  wild  wail- 
ing  cry  come  echoing  with  n 
fill  distinctness  across  the  laki 
then  we  know  that  the '  mad  fit  is  oi^' 
and  that  a  miserable  and,  I  beliave, 
remorseful  woman  is  wanderii^ alone, 
alone  for  evermore,  and  sliding  that 
too  perfect  imitation  uf  the  Bandie^s 
deaUi-ory  over  the  dark  still  walsrs 
of  Lough  Neagb. 
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'Notice.  Trespassers  are  warned 
that  spring  guns  are  planted  in 
these  grounds.'  Bah  !  I  had  been 
deterred  by  this  announcement  often 
enough,  and  I  would  let  it  influence 
me  no  longer.  There  was  no  record 
of  any  one  ever  having  been  injured 
by  one  of  the  engines  of  destruction 
referred  to,  and  it  was  most  un- 
likely that  there  were  any  in  the 
place.  Lord  Northraven,  though  a 
harsh  landlord  and  a  severe  magis- 
trate, was  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman,  and  it  was  in  no  way 
probable  that  he  would  condescend 
to  such  ignoble  means  for  preserv- 
ing his  territory  from  desecration. 
The  notice  was  nailed  up  merely  as 
a  bugbear  to  scare  away  the  nu- 
merous intruders  who  would  other- 
wise be  on  the  look-out  for  his 
lordship's  pheasants ;  and,  having 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  without 
more  ado  I  clambered  through  a 
weak  spot  in  the  hedge,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  myself  in  the  bosky 
solitnde  of  Northraven  Park. 

I  was  by  no  means  happy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  disgusted  with 
everything,  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone. 
I  was  fresh  from  the  ordeal  of  that 
mauvais  quart  dCheure  in  the  library 
which  it  happens  to  most  men  to 
undergo  once  in  their  lives ;  and  I 
had  not  come  out  of  it  satisfac- 
torily. I  had  boon  told  by  her 
father  in  language  courteous,  nay, 
kind,  but  of  unmistakable  firmness, 
that  I  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
abandon  all  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  Blanche  Hazeldean. 

*  It's  aU  very  well,  Will,'  he  had 
said  to  me,  '  for  you  to  ai^e  in 
that  way.  I  don't  doubt  that  you 
and  Blanche  are  very  fond  of  one 


another,  or  that  you  mean  to  work 
hard  enough.  I  don't  question 
either  your  abilities  or  your  perse- 
verance; but  I  want  to  see  their 
results.  Merely  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  I  know  no  man 
whom  I  would  sooner  have  for  a 
son-in-law  than  yourself;  but  one 
can't  keep  a  wife  upon  air,  and  that 
you  would  soon  find  out.  No,  no, 
my  boy,  you  must  give  up  the  idea 
until  you  can  better  afford  to  in- 
dulge it.  When  you're  the  pos- 
sessor of  five  hundred  a  year,  if  you 
like  to  renew  the  subject,  I  won't 
stand  in  your  way,  and  I'll  settle 
on  Blanche  a  like  amount  to  make 
you  comfortable;  until  then,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  forget 
all  about  it.  I  needn't  ask  you  to 
promise  me  that  there  shall  be  no 
clandestine  letter- writing,  or  any  of 
that  rubbish.* 

And  I  promised.  I  pleaded  hard 
for,  and  at  length  obtsdned,  per- 
mission to  have  one  short  interview 
alone  with  Blanche  before  subsiding 
into  my  old  position  of  a  friend  of 
the  family ;  and  then,  those  few 
short  moments  of  bliss  once  at  an 
end,  savage  with  myself,  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  my  kind,  I  wander- 
ed on  until  I  plunged,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  the  recesses  of  North- 
raven  Park.  Whither  I  went  after 
that  I  knew  little,  and  cared  less. 
All  parts  of  the  park  were  equally 
strange  to  me ;  all  equally  afforded 
me  what  I  cared  for — solitude  to 
chew  the  cud  of  my  own  bitter 
thoughts.  Little  by  little,  exercise 
wrought  a  cure  for  my  fierce  excite- 
ment, until,  half  exhausted  and 
more  inclined  to  view  things  calmly, 
I  flung  myself  down  under  a  dump 
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of  Twahes,  bright  with  tho  young 
leaves  of  spring,  and,  lighting  an 
antique  meerschaum,  resigned  my- 
self to  a  serious  contemplation  of 
my  present  position,  Wroth  as  I 
Lad  been  at  Mr.  Hazeldean's  detei-- 
mination,  I  could  scarcely  now  bring 
myself  to  blame  him  for  it.  1 
began  already  to  see  that,  however 
much  I  loved  Blanche,  it  vraa,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  cool  proposi- 
tion to  make  to  her  father  that  he 
should  give  his  sanction  to  her 
sharing  the  couple  of  hundred  a 
year  whicli  was  about  the  amount 
of  my  income  from  private  sources, 
stray  briefs,  and  occasional  articles 
in  the  magazines,  and  my  exceed- 
ingly indehuite  prospects.  Of  course 
I  did  not  intend  to  allow  my  means 
to  remain  stationary  at  their  pre- 
sent pomt;  for  1  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  it  was  only  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
that  they  had  been  hitherto  render- 
ed sufficient  for  my  own  bachelor 
necessities  ;  but  somehow  I  seemed 
to  lack  that  confidence  in  the  auc< 
cess  of  my  own  exertions  which 
had  imparted  so  roseate  a  hue  to 
my  meditations  as,  in  the  bright 
morning  sunlight,  I  had  wended 
my  way  to  Hawkhurst.  Five  hun- 
dred a  year !  Of  course  I  had  not 
intended  Blanche  to  have  less,  but 
it  began  to  look  an  awful  sum  to 
liave  to  make  by  one's  own  exer- 
tions. Five  hundred  a  year,  and 
—  What  a  hut  day  it  was  for  the 
middle  of  May,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
how  that  confounded  murmur  of 
the  far-off  sea  always  seems  to  make 
one  »o  abominably  sleepy  I  Five 
hundred  a  year .  .  all  right . .  five 
per  cent — no,  five  hundred  .  , . 

1  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
voices  close  to  me.  I  listeued,  and 
could  distinguish  two  engaged  in 
conversation,  Not  daring  to  betray 
my  place  of  concealment,  1  lay  still 
until  the  speakers  drew  so  near 
that  I  could  hear  all  that  was  said. 
I  was  lying  just  witiim  ttio  o4%ft  o^ 
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a  deaee  copse  of  nut-bushes,  bram- 
bles, and  dwarf  willows,  &om  among 
which  a  stately  oak  rose  here  and 
there.  Immediately  in  front  of  IB 
was  a  shallow  dry  ditch  or  fuiroi 
tbo  ground  on  the  otiier  side  | 
which  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  tt 
higher  than  on  the  side  on 
was  lying.  Then  came 
hedge  of  blackberry-bushes 
thorns,  intertwined  with  woodbi 
and  wild  clematis  ;  and  beyond  tl 
stretched  a  wide  expanse  of  glor 
iously  soft  springy  turf,  shut  in  oi 
three  sides  by  the  woods  and  «  I 
plentiful  undergrowth,  but  stroU^ 
ing  away  in  front  of  me  until  (I 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  t 
tion  by  the  edge  of  the  clilfs,  which 
fall  almost  perpendicularly  until 
their  base  is  laved  by  the  fretful 
waves  of  the  English  ChanneL 

'Touts,    my   lord,'  I  heard  i 
voice  say  as  the  two  speakers  tf 
ped  abnost  abreast  of  my  plACa  % 
concealment ;  '  touts  !    There's 
likelihood  of  any  of  that  lot  being 
about  at  this  time  of  day,  or  in  this 
part  of  the  park   either.     They're 
too  much  afraid  of  the  notice  fcijj 
come  hero,  and  they  always  fan 
you  must  da  your  work  as  eooa  i 
it's  light,  or  after  dark.     Thej^ 
awake  enough  then,  but  they  d 
understand  bringing  olF  a  trial  i 
the  middle  of  the  ^lemoon.     A^ 
they  wouldn't  know  Dark  Bine,  D 
lord,  if  they  were  to  see  Iiim.    ' 
talk  about  the  Maze  on  his  fao 
the  Blair  Athol  blaze,  as  thoy  t 
it — and  bis  white  heel,  but  UttJ 
never  think  of  the  use  of  a  pot  of 
paint.' 

I  chuckled   a   litllu    to 
as  I  heard  this.     It  was  evident  J 
me  that  the  two  i^eople  to  wbi 
conversation  1  was  playing  th«  p' 
of  an    involuntary    listener 
Lord  Noithraven  and  his  tT& 
and  that  I  was  about  to    wita 
Dark  Blue,  his  lordship's  c 
for  the  coming  Derby, '  put  through 
\.\\s.  milL,'  as   the   sporting  papon 
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phrase  it  And  this  was  an  event 
which  possessed  no  small  interest 
in  my  eyes;  for,  like  most  other 
young  men,  I  amused  myself  with 
a  little  betting  occasionally  on  the 
various  *  events*  of  the  year,  and, 
although  it  was  then  within  a  few 
days  of  the  race,  I  had  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  back  for  the  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Turf.  Autolycus,  the  fa- 
vourite, also  a  horse  of  Lord  North- 
raven's,  and  the  winner  of  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas,  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient belief  in  to  take  two  to  one 
about ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  find 
an  animal  that  appeared  to  ha^a  a 
better  chance,  and  1  had  almost 
begun  to  think  that  I  should  have 
to  intrust  him  with  the  small  amount 
of  my  venture. 

*  Are  you  sure  of  the  boys,  Mr. 
Morris  V  It  was  Lord  Northiaven's 
voice  that  spoke. 

*  They're  honest  enough,  as  boys 
go,  my  lord;  but  as  they  don*t 
know  the  weights  they  are  riding 
at  they  can't  do  much  harm.' 

*  And  the  weights  are — * 

*  Eight  stone  ten  on  Autolycus 
and  Dark  Blue,  and  six  stone  eleven 
on  Egidia.' 

'Autolycus  will  walk  in.'  This 
was  said  very  contemptuously. 

The  trainer  laughed.  *  You  think 
80,  my  lordl  If  it  were  any  one 
but  yourself,  I  should  offer  to  bet 
that  Dark  Blue  beats  him.  Shall 
we  walk  down  to  that  knoll  yonder  1 
That  is  where  they  will  finish,  so 
as  to  get  the  straight  run  in.' 

When  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps on  the  soft  turf  had  died  away, 
I  crawled  cautiously  into  the  minia- 
ture ditch,  and,  carefully  and  gently 
moving  aside  some  of  the  leaves 
from  a  spot  where  the  hedge  looked 
less  thick  than  in  other  parts,  I  ob- 
tained a  good  view  of  the  grassy 
expanse  beyond.  The  open  space 
was  veiy  much  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  with  slightly-rounded  cor- 
ners, and  its  greatest  length— that 


is,  firam  my  post  of  observation  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs  overhanging 
the  sea — might  be  nearly  three- 
quairters  of  a  mile ;  so  that  to  start 
from  one  comer,  run  down  one  of 
the  long  sides,  across  the  bottom, 
and  about  two-thirds  up  the  other 
long  side  to  the  spot  where  Lord 
Northraven  and  Mr.  Morris  were 
standing,  would  afford  a  very  fair 
course  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.* 
But  where  were  the  horses  ?  Evi- 
dently where  it  was  impossible  that 
I  should  see  them — close  under  the 
hedge  in  the  corner  to  my  right.  In 
vain  I  shifted  my  position ;  in  vain 
I  tried  to  get  an  oblique  view 
through  the  hedge ;  it  was  simply 
impossible,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
but  await  the  event. 

And  I  was  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense. In  a  minute  I  saw  Mr. 
Morris  take  off  his  hat  and  wave  it, 
and  in  another  moment  the  three 
splendid  thoroughbreds  dashed  into 
sight,  sweeping  grandly  on  under 
the  shade  of  the  venerable  trees  that 
bounded  the  course,  and  heading 
straight  for  the  sea.  Egidia,  a  little 
to  the  left,  was  leading  (I  had  seen 
her  run  several  times,  and  knew  her 
appearance  well) ;  then  came  a 
bright  bay,  such  as  I  had  heard 
Autolycus  described;  and  then, 
about  half  a  length  behind,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  a  splendid  chest- 
nut without  a  white  spot  about  him, 
whose  enormous  raking  stride  and 
magnificent  action  at  once  stamped 
him  as  Mr.  Morris's  favourite.  In 
this  way  they  ran  until  they  swept 
round  to  the  left  parallel  to  the 
clifG8,the  little  mare  obviously  doing 
her  best,  and  yet  barely  keeping  her 
lead  of  her  formidable  opponents. 
As  soon,  however,  as  thoy  had  fairly 
accomplished  the  change  of  direc- 
tion, and,  as  it  were,  got  round  the 
comer,  the  Two  Thousand  winner 
raced  to  the  front,  and  '  made  the 
pace'  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
fame.  StUl  the  chestnut  gallantly 
held  his  own  just  half  a  length  be- 
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hiail,  wliikt  at  every  stoiJe  the  dU- 
tance  botwoen  Egidia  and  bor  late 
companions  increaBed,  And  now 
Lhoy  have  made  the  last  bend,  and 
are  mnDing  straight  towards  thu 
trainer  and  his  emplof  er ;  and  the 
inside  position,  as  they  turned,  has 
yivan  Autolycus  a  lead  of  another 
ha!f  length.  Inch  by  inch  the 
chestnut  creeps  up,  and  still  his 
jockey  aits  motionless,  although  the 
'  bay  is  struggling  umler  his  rider's 
whip.  Nearer  thoy  come,  and 
nearer;  till  suddenly  Dork  Blue 
feels  one  touch  uf  the  '  armed  heel,' 
and  then  the  horse  bounds  forward 
iritha  springlike  that  of  a  panther 
on  its  prey,  and  rnshos  paat  the 
imaginary  winninj^-post  a  clear 
length  ahead. 

Not  much  sleep  visited  my  weary 
eyelids  for  the  next  week.  The 
knowledge  which  I  had  thus,  with- 
out previous  intent,  acquired,  seem- 
ed to  afford  mo  anunexpec  tod  chance 
of  making  Blanche  mine,  and,  in 
spit«  of  the  attendant  risk,  I  eagerly 
embraced  it.  '  Five  hundred  a  year 
—  five  per  cjjut — ten  thousand 
pounds,'  was  the  refrain  which  was 
ever  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  this 
last-named  sum  was  the  araonut 
which  I  determined  to  stand  to  win. 
I  suffered  from  hotseracing  on  the 
brain;  my  whole  soul  seemed  to 
become  absorbed  in  the  odds  against 
Dark  Bine  lor  the  Derby.  I  pos- 
sesBod  a  few — a  very  few— hundred 
pounds  of  my  own  invested  in  fo- 
reign stock.  To  soil  these  out  and 
reinvest  them  on  Dork  Blue's 
chances  was  the  first  step,  and  to 
this  amount  T  kept  adding,  until  I 
had  backed  the  horse  for  every 
penny  I  possesEed,  I  had  hoped, 
by  taking  Time  by  the  forelock,  to 
get  the  Ijeucfit  of  the  long  odds — 
for,  Aulolycus  being  in  the  same 
stable,  no  one  had  hitherto  troubled 
himself  aboQt  the  '  dark'  outsider — 
but  the  telegraph  ontstrippcd  m« ; 
and  long  before  1  liad  &u  o^^jtn- 


tunity  of  making  a  single  bet,  tfce 
bookmakers    had    discovered  thai 
Lord  Northraven's  heavy  'coouoifr 
sion'  was  '  in  the  market,*  a 
dnced  their  offers  accordingly. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  tc 
Idreanied  of  horseracing,  and 
in  the  dead  of  tlie  night  in  a  cold 
perspiration  out  ofa  vision  in  which 
I  had  aeon  Dark  Blue  defeated  and 
myself  mined  ;  so  that  I  had  littU 
difficulty  in  believing  my  trus^aUft 
Frank  Seaton,  when,  on  the  maak'J 
ing  of  the  eventful  day  that 
make  or  mar  both  our  fortunes,  1m' 
called  at  my  chambers  in  the  *  ti^' 
that  he  hail  hired  to  convey  ns 
the  course,  and  informed  me  t1 
he  hod  never  seen  any  man  h 
so  ghastly  or  bo  iU  in  his  life. 
Epsom  oil  the    Derby-day 
been  often  deecribed.     The  di 
crowd  and  the  '  Aunt  Sallys,' 
dolls  aud  the  dust,  tlte  veils  aud 
inevitable  dug,  the  drunkenneas 
the  general  license,  are  all  "  ' 
that  wo  are  familiar  enongb  % 
ill  print  at  any  rale  ;  and  not! 
to  be  gained  by  repeating  su 
oO-told  tale.     The  features  of 
day  as  a  cockney  '  outing'  mad« 
impression  on  my  miud ;  titey  dl 
not  even  sufficiently  appeal  to 
senses  to  make  me  awaro  of 
existenos.       Fat^ne,     oxcitemt 
anxiety,  combined  to  throw  me 
a  sort  of  trance  tliat  randered 
almost  impervious  to  ext«ntal 
pressione ;  the  issues  I  had  at  ai 
— augmented  as  they  wore  by 
fact  that  my    chance    of  win) 
fihtnche  hung   upon  the  remit 
were  too  momentous  to  allow  i 
in  my  semi-eshausted  condition, 
take  much  note  of  anything  vT ' 
did  not  bear  directly  npon 
And  yet,  as  in  great  crises  we 
Btantly  find  ourselves  taking 
of  some  trivial  circumetsnoe,  so 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
ticing,  just  before  the  race,  iow 
single  pencil  of  golden  sunliglit' 
Itmd.  its  way  through  tome  ere 
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in  the  cloudy  curtain  that  hid  the 
face  of  heaven,  and  was  making 
bright  one  tiny  spot  of  green  wood- 
land on  the  far-off  misty  hills.  And 
then  there  went  up  a  roar  from  the 
course — the  mighty  roar  of  many 
voices  bound  in  one  excitement, 
obeying  the  same  impulse,  united 
in  the  same  shout — the  roar  which 
told  that  the  race  for  the  Derby 
Stakes  of  18 —  had  begun.  Louder 
and  louder  it  swelled  as  it  drew  ever 
nearer;  and  still,  as  they  dashed 
through  the  Furzes,  the  same  bright 
bay  led  the  struggling  crowd.  For 
a  moment  I  trembled  with  fear. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  trial  I 
had  seen  was  all  a  sham,  and  that 
Autolycus  was  the  chosen  of  the 
stable]  But  that  dread  was  soon 
dispelled. 

On,  on  rushed  the  gadloping 
rainbow,  past  Tattenham- comer 
down  that  terrible  hill ;  and  then, 
as  they  commenced  the  descent,  my 
anxious  eyes  were  rewarded  with 
the  sight  of  another  horse  ridden  in 
the  same  colours  as  the  leader — 
Lord  Xorthraven's  colours,  violet, 
green  belt,  save  that  its  rider  wore 
a  black  instead  of  a  green  cap — 
creeping  slowly  to  the  front  on  the 
outside.  A  moment  more,  and  Au- 
tolycus retires  into  the  mass  of 
horses,  and  his  place  is  taken  by 
one  whose  jockey  looks  like  a 
skeleton  in  his  jacket  of  red  and 
white  hoops,  and  still  Dark  Blue 
is  behind.  I  hear  a  man  say  to  his 
neighbour,  ^If  that  horse  that  is 
leading  ^yins,  I  am  a  ruined  man  ;' 
and  the  remark  goes  to  my  heart  as 
a  premonition  of  my  own  fate.  They 
are  within  the  distance  now,  and  at 
last  Dark  Blue's  long  raking  stride 
has  fairly  galloped  down  his  an- 
tagonists, and  he  has  taken  the  lead. 
*  Dark  Blue  wins  !    Dark  Blue — 


Dark  Blue  for  a  monkey  !'  What 
is  this  1  A  jockey,  clad  aU  in  black, 
suddenly  emerges  from  the  crowd  of 
horses  on  the  side  next  the  rails ; 
with  a  single  rush  he  is  almost  level 
with  Dark  Blue ;  he  gains ;  his 
horse's  head  is  in  front;  both  jockeys 
flog  and  spur  as  if  they  were  riding 
for  dear  life  ;  and  while  a  roar,  to 
which  all  before  was  mere  child's 
play,  goes  up  from  the  assembled 
multitude,  the  two  noble  animal?, 
straining  every  sinew  for  victory, 
pass  the  post  so  close  together  that 
no  spectator  can  venture  to  say  up- 
on which  of  them  has  descended  this 
year's  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf. 

Overcome  with  excitement,  I 
sank  back  in  my  seat,  and  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands;  nor  did 
I  dare  to  look  up  and  learn  my  fate 
until  I  felt  Frank's  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  heard  him  say,  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  shout  which  hailed  the 
hoisting  of  the  winner's  number, 

*  It's  all  right,  old  fellow.  Dark 
Blue  has  won.  By  Jove,  though,' 
he  added  laughingly,  *  I  don't  want 
such  a  close  shave  again  for  my 
money.  It  was  as  near  as  a  toucher. 
He  could  only  have  got  his  nose  in 
front  in  the  last  stride,  and  won  by 
a  short  head.*     And  so  it  proved. 

In  the  following  October  this 
announcement  appeared  in  the  first 
column  of  the  Times : 

'On  Oct  11th,  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Northraven,  by  the  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Creamton,  assisted  by 
the  Rev,  Charles  Kay-Norris,  bro- 
ther of  the  bridegroom,  William 
Kay-Norris,  of  the  Outer  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  to  Blanche  Ethel, 
only  daughter  of  Egbert  Hazeldean, 
of  Hawkhurst,  Northraven.  Xo 
cards.* 
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Thbbb,  in  the  midst  of  ynn  low-ljing  land, 

Khe  liTeil  and  loved  i  tlmt  mill  and  mouldering  b 
Witnissa'd  the  tirst-frniU  of  her  dear-boog-ht  h 
Such  iti&es  a&  n  look,  a  touch,  a  kiss ; 
There  elomb,  nor  climbing  knew,  love's  hill  of  aonrl, 

But  thought  all  heaven  ivithin  her  little  Tcauh, 
How  ehonld  she  hear  of  yirgil'B  hapless  hand  ? 

What  in  tlie  myrtle  wold  Love's  martyrs  preach, 
Made  Love's  by  chrism  of  Love's  cruel  hand  ? 

For  never  will  luvo  with  woe  be  satisfied ; 

Sad  love,  who  longs  for  aigha  and  tears,  as  grass, 

Burnt  grass,  for  showers,  and  hees  for  bitter  tbyme. 
Read  but  my  story,  built  in  rustic  rhyme. 
About  this  miller's  daughter,  the  village  pride ; 

How  on  a  New-year's  eve  it  came  to  pass 
Once,  long  ago,  a  knave  her  faith  hehed ; 

How  for  love's  links  to  her  Death  bonds  of  brass 
Brought,  where  that  old  bridge  breaks  the  brairling  ti.it 

The  water  Sows,  as  it  was  wout  to  flow, 
Idly  along  the  meadows,  past  the  mill ; 

Only  the  ground  is  white  no  more  with  meAl, 
No  more  the  children  hear  the  clattering  wheel, 
Wondering;  but  roiuid  it  wanton  rushes  blow; 

The  jiool  beneath  the  dam  sleeps  always  still ; 
On  the  latch  her  white  hands  lifted,  to  and  fro 

The  spider  weaves  his  dusty  web  at  will, 
Wliile  on  the  door-step  green  lush  grasses  grow. 

Here,  when  at  eve  the  day  to  rest  has  lain, 
The  dim  sick  last  day  of  the  dying  year, 

The  latcd  rastlc  hears  in  the  hum  of  night, 
Or  dreams  he  hears,  some  sound  as  soft  and  U 
As  the  faint  murmur  of  subsiding  rain, 

And  with  wide,  round,  reverled  eyes  of  fear 
Sees  by  the  mouldering  beech  a  woman  in  pain, 

While  horror  battles  in  hia  hair  to  hear 
Her  timid  voice  beseeching  him,  in  vain. 

And  what  is  that  which  thus  the  wight  affrays  7 
Naught  bat  the  airy  shape  of  her,  long  made 
Free  of  that  city  where  never  light  nor  d«W, 
The  rosy-handed  hours  of  morning  threw 
On  long  and  clear  or  short  and  cloudy  days. 

'  Ah,  listen  !'  she  cries ;   hut  might  as  well  have  bade 
The  sea  be  rtili,  "n\\ca\.  pcra  vi  the  citj's  ways ; 

Her  soft  BttA  \o\<^  now  -jcV-^vm,  *.ie^  %\Ki\— 
None,  tlioog\i  so  sVtotiftVs  •«\\ivi!.\.iP,\c'ti&.'W-&4a^iaif».-^-, 
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Prays  till  the  cock's  crow  chides  the  tardy  mom. 
Waiting,  and  hopes  at  last  to  tell  her  tale — 
So  old  a  tale  I  she  hopes  to  tell  it  still ; 
Bat  only  water  washing  past  the  mill, 
Only  rank  wild  grass,  and  the  weeping  thorn 

Hear  her,  and  pity,  till  white  stars  grow  pale 
In  heaven,  and  lo  !  another  year  is  bom. 

Then  with  such  sighs  her  form  is  forced  to  fail. 
As  winds  wake  whispering  through  a  field  of  com. 

Ah,  loved  and  lost !  ah,  sweet  and  seventeen  I 
Like  summer  fair,  and  dearer  than  fall  sails 
Home-set  and  long-expected,  thy  neat  bands 
Of  hair,  one  hue  with  the  haze  of  sunset  sands. 
Lie  tangled  with  salt  weed,  and  slippery  green. 

On  some  far  rock,  where  lone  the  hoarse  seamew  wails, 
Wet  weed  for  daisies  where  his  hand  had  been ; 

For  with  these  gods  nor  pity  nor  player  prevails. 
Nor  is  there  any  to  tell  us  what  they  mean. 

That  New-year's  eve  they  quarrell'd.     Love,  men  say. 
These  fittle  lovers*  angers  but  renew. 

Not  always.    Late  that  night  to  meet  his  dame, 
And  wet  with  gathering  winter  acoms,  came 
Her  halting  lover ;  she,  but  all  for  play, 

Feign'd  wrath ;   she  wish'd  him  like  a  woman  to  sue 
For  grace ;   he  would  not ;  then  she  tum'd  away. 
To-morrow  he  at  her  feet  his  fault  would  rae ; 
To-morrow — but  those  mocking  gods  said  Nay. 

For  she,  her  lover's  last  sad  gift  to  save, 

A  toy  whose  worth  love  only  could  esteem, 

A  brooch  of  colour'd  glass,  and  such  fine  gold 
As  pedlars  sell,  for  her  of  wealth  untold — 
Lost  by  the  water's  side,  had  found  a  grave 

Seeking  it,  fallen  in  the  deep  swift  stream. 
But  in  the  mora  pass'd  by  a  sorry  knave. 

Her  suitor  scom'd,  and  saw  in  the  new  sun's  gleam — 
Saw,  seized,  and  show'd  the  gage  he  swore  she  gave. 

So  lying,  doom'd  her  dull  swain  to  despair, 
Who,  since  he  never  saw  his  darling  more, 

Deem'd  himself  fool'd,  her  false.     Alas,  but  she 
On  the  swift  deep  stream  drifted  out  to  sea  ! 
And  now,  each  New-year's  eve,  though  late,  yet  there 

By  the  broken  bridge,  say-kirtled  as  of  yore, 
She  yeams  to  tell  a  tale  for  which  none  care ; 

While  long  in  his  head  dust-closed  are  window  and  door 
For  whom  her  waste  words  soothe  the  wintry  air. 

JAMES  MEW. 


THE  TESRIBLS 

1  R.  0U(1A 


'  TiiAT  ivas  B  strange  Bound  amongst 
Uie  TBfters  !     Did  yon  hear  it  ?' 

TLis  question  was  eagerif  asked 
of  liis  nearest  neighbour  by  one  of  a 
little  group  of  travellers  who  had 
gathered  round  the  embers  of  a 
pine-wood  fire  at  a  wayside  inn  in 
one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  wild 
Bohemia. 

'  I  heard  nothing,"  replied  the 
traveller  thus  addrcBseil,  casting  up 
his  eyes  euspiciouslj,  neTertheless, 
to  the  hollow  roof  shore  their  heads, 
lilack  and  grim  with  the  smoke  of 
many  a  winter's  day  and  night. 

'  It  iras  strange,'  said  a  quiet 
voice  from  the  oppoaifo  comer  of 
the  huge  chimney,  '  but  iiot  so 
strange  as  sounds  tJiat  /  hare 
heard  and  sights  that  /have  seen.' 

Tliis  was  enough,  and  more  than 
enongh.  His  fellow- trBvellers  unan- 
imously veered  round  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  speaker,  and  entreated 
him  to  communicate  Bomething  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had 
heard,  hoping  for  the  worst  aa  to 
its  being  a  something  very  ghastly 
and  horrible. 

The  speaker,  evidently  by  his  ac- 
cent a  native  of  some  ^>art  of  Ger- 
many, woa  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
bore  the  appearance  of  an  artist ; 
just  Gnch  a  one  as  might  have  been 
sent  in  his  early  days,  by  the  great 
man  of  his  native  town  or  villBge, 
to  study  art  in  Rome,  and  to  return 
from  thenc« — lika  how  many  others? 
— doing  little  more,  or  perhaps  even 
lees,  than  before  ho  sought  the  ora- 
cles which  now  vouchsafe  no  answer. 
He  was  a  wonderfully  strange 
imaginative  koldng  being  (though 
b^  no   means  an   Tinpq«***'^**^°K 


one  either),  with  a  wild  blue  eye,  a 
absent  smile,  and  an  odd  way  of 
speaking,    as    it   were    to    perMW 
nlio  were  not  present,  and  not  tam 
those  who   were   so ;    a  peculiantjF'B 
that    displayed    lUelf    more 
once  in  the  course  of  the  foIIowiH 
strange  narrative,  which  also  aSgrf 
a  striking  proof  of  the  wclI-kiuMq 
power  of  a  predisposed  imaginatuM  _ 
to  invest  with  a  frightful  reality  tlie 
phantoms  of  its  own  creation,  and 
which  I  am  now  about  to  repeat  u 
nearly  as  pos^ble  in  the  very  eaiiu 
wordii  as  those  of  the  narrator  him- 
self. 

'  YcarB  ago,'  began  the  struigv, 
with  something  of  a  sigh—  ' 
ago,  in  the  springtime  of  my  I 
but  in  the  autumn    of  the  year,! 
followed    tha    wanderings      '    "* 
Rliine.     One  evening  I  fomid  my- 
self, weary  and  aore-footed,  utiing 
in  the  eliadow  of  one  of  those  far- 
famed  relics  of  a  stormy  past,  wIiOM 
still  powerful  outline,  as  it  croww  1 
and  seems  to  euouhU'  the  < 
vineyard-liill,  yet  arrusts  the  gaze  « 
the  Uioiighiful  traveller,  or  of  OM  ' 
like  myself,  a  pilgrim  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  in  search  of  the  Beautiful. 

■  1  was  a  grand  dreamer  in  those 
days  ;  and  as  I  lay  gating  musindf  •.■ 
up    at    those  stem  old  walls,  atWH 
keeping  fattljfnl  watch  in  spite  flfl 
time  and  weather,  tlie  life  oCita  ow^^ 
day  seemed  to  be  nieturetl  to  the 
long    silent   stronghold.     There    it 
was,  all  before  me:    the  stwl-clid 
knight  on  his  s(«ed  of  raveu  bloek  ; 
the  slender  form  of  the  gentle  min- 
strel, moon-tipped  amongst  the  fall- 
ing shadows ;  the  wayworn  j  " 
who  stopped  to  shaka  tl 
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his  hempoQ  sandal  at  the  castle- 
gate.  I  saw  them  all.  MusiCy  too, 
there  was :  wild  daring  snatches  of 
warrior-song  from  the  halls  within, 
and  bursts  of  clarion-callings  from 
the  rampart  walls  without,  and  harp- 
strings  that  trembled  on  the  ear  as 
a  ray  of  light  on  water.  All  this  I 
seemed  to  see  and  hear ;  but  whilst 
I  yet  lingered,  spellbound,  to  the 
spot,  a  team  of  oxen,  followed  by  its 
peasant  driver,  came  hurrying  down 
to  drink  at  the  oft-sung  river,  and 
the  trampling  of  the  beasts  and  the 
shouts  of  the  driver  soon  scared  my 
visions  far  away. 

'  But  how  well  do  I  remember 
that  evening  and  that  hour  !  Star 
after  star  came  trembling  forth  in 
the  purple-and-amber  sky  —  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  sink  into  one 
soft  unbroken  slumber;  some  late- 
returning  pigeons  fluttered  wearily 
home  to  their  holes  amongst  the 
castle  buttresses,  and  an  ancient- 
looking  man,  who  sat  and  smoked 
his  pipe  on  one  of  the  drawbridge 
walls,  came  forth  from  his  shadowy 
comer  to  have  a  word  with  the  pass- 
ing stranger. 

*  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  weird- 
looking  being  than  the  old  man 
then  before  me.  His  hair  was  white 
and  long ;  his  beard  was  white  and 
long;  his  pipe  was  whitest  and 
longest  of  all ;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
wished  me  *'  good-evening"  than  he 
showed  his  anxiety  to  rid  himself  of 
my  company  by  wishing  me  "  good- 
night." The  road  before  me  was,  he 
said,  a  lonely  one  (no  company  all 
along  it  but  the  storks),  and  he  re- 
commended me  to  lose  no  time  in 
starting,  so  as  not  to  be  overtaken 
by  the  night;  a  storm,  too,  he 
thought,  was  brewing,  but  if  I  set 
off  at  once  I  might  reach  the  near- 
est  village  before  it  borst.  ''No 
sleeping  here,  you  know,  sir,"  he 
added  impressively,  seeing  that  I 
still  lingered;  ''no  sleeping  here. 
You  wouldn't  like  it,  nor  I  either ; 
you'd  best  be  off,  sir." 


'  There  was  a  something  mysteri- 
ously imperative  in  the  old  fellow's 
tone  and  gestures  as  he  said  this. 
I  neither  understood  nor  relished  it. 
I  was  very  young  then,  and  way- 
ward, as  one  is  apt  to  be  in  the 
golden  days  of  one's  life.  Had  the 
old  man  pressed  me  to  stay,  or  even 
merely  invited  me  to  pass  the  night 
in  his  skeleton  of  a  dwelling-place, 
I  should  most  likely,  like  a  free 
horse  turning  his  shoulder  to  the 
stable-door,  have  turned  my  back 
on  its  mouldering  walls,  and  my 
face  to  the  open  fields;  but  he 
wished  me  away,  he  churlishly  urg- 
ed my  departure  from  the  precincts 
of  his  litUe  kingdom ;  and  therefore 
I  simply  determined  to  remain. 

'  Just  at  this  crisis  some  raindrops 
began  to  fall  with  a  heavy  splash  on 
the  broad  gray  stones  of  the  bridge 
beside  which  we  were  standing. 

"  See  !"  I  exclaimed  to  the  un- 
willing host; "  the  storm  has  begun 
already.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  one  habitable  comer  in  your 
huge  castle  there,  in  which  you 
could  allow  me  to  wait  for  moming ; 
for  it's  vain  to  think  of  reaching 
the  nearest  sleeping-place  before 
midnight,  with  idl  this  wind  and 
rain,  and  my  poor  tired  feet" 

"  Habitable  comers  !"  repeated 
the  old  man  with  an  air  of  offended 
pride,  closely  followed,  however,  by 
an  approach  to  a  facetious  chuckle, 
which,  as  it  tucked  up  his  gray 
moustache,  revealed  the  single  tooth 
left  behind  it ;  "  habitable  comers  I" 
Why,  the  whole  of  one  of  the  towers, 
the  western  one,  had  lately  been  re- 
paired and  fitted  up,  and  even  slept 
in,  for  a  time,  at  least.  Only  he 
wondered,  for  his  part,  at  my  caring 
to  stay  in  so  dull  a  place ;  some 
persons  wouldn't  fancy  it  at  all. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  used  to  it — 
and  an  honest  man.  .  .  They  never 
never  troubled  htm.  .  .  . 

'  I  ha  1  not  at  first  attended  to  the 
closing  words  of  this  soliloquy^  but, 
as   wUl    sometimes    happen,  their 


lie 
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TQcaning  came  back  upon  me  a  mo- 
ment lat^r,  and  I  asked  mj  guide, 
vho  still  half  relactaotly  led  the 
Why  into  the  interior  of  the  castle, 
to  what  species  of  molestation  he 
idladed.  My  qnery  was,  however, 
unheard,  or  he  didn't  care  to  answer 
it,  as  ft  grufBsh  "  Hein  !"  followed 
by  a  caution  to  look  down  at  my 
feet  and  not  up  at  the  stars,  as  'we 
passed  by  the  sunken  well  at  the 
comer  of  the  court,  was  the  only 
reply  it  received,  and  I  scarcely 
liked  to  try  again. 

'  We  had  by  this  time  entered  a 
wonderfnlly  fine  desolate  old  place 
(sadly  out  of  keeping  wilh  its  tra- 
ditionary and  festive  name,  how- 
ever— "  the  knights'  feas ting-hall," 
as  my  conductor  called  il),  and 
where  mde  arches,  still  powerfal  in 
their  extreme  old  age,  and  massive 
pillars  of  nnpolished  stone,  cast 
rough  rich  shadows  all  around,  whilst 
half  the  stars  in  heaven  peeped  in 
through  tbelofty  bntdismontled  roof. 

'  All  this  grand  preface  led  to  no- 
thing more,  however,  than  a  few  nar- 
row and  empty  passages.  How  often 
have  grand  prefaces  to  other  things 
in  life  done  just  the  same  1  Who 
won  the  first  pupil's  prize  at  Diissel- 
dorf  1  To  which  amongst  all  those 
pupils  did  Peter  ComeUus  intrust 
the  finishing  of  Lazarus's  winding- 
sheet  that  time  in  Home  7  Not  to 
Rothman,  not  to  Wilhelm,  not  to 
Franz;  but  to  wi«  /  There  was  a  fair 
begmning- — preface,  if  you  will — and 
to  what  did  it  all  lead  7  To  nothing 
at  all,  or  to  poor  empty  passages  at 
best.' 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  recalled 
bis  wandering  thoughts,  shmgged 
his  shoulders,  sighed,  and  then  went 

'  We  passed  then,'  continued  he, 
'  straight  from  the  grand  old  feasting- 
hall  to  the  low-roofed  cell,  nicbed-in 
amongst  the  buttresses,  whicli  the 
guardian  called  his  own.  Hero  a 
sable  cat,  vrilU  witdi-lika  eyes,  eat 
pensively  beavde  fllft '      "' 


it^' 


gaudy  red-and-yellowprint  of  the  h( 
St  Cundegonde,  pinned  awry  over 
the  mantelpiece,  gave  what  we  call 
Ibe  only  touch  of  colour  to  the  plane. 

'  It  was  now  beginning  to  grow 
dark,  and  my  unwilling  boat  took 
down  from  the  shelf  a  damaged  mn- 
eral- water  bottle,  with  a  candle-end 
Etnck  in  it,  which  he  lighted  «t  ftij 
embers.  Then, tuniiQgtonie,''QMQ 
sir,"  said  he,  ■■  as  it  seems  do  '^'t^'n 
inn  will  sene  jonr  turn  this  nigji^^ 
suppose  youmiiBttry  mtiie;"  udafl 
led  the  way  accordingly  to  the  atiuW 
menta  of  the  western  tower,  in  wMiS^ 
be  once  more  repeated,  accommodi- 
tion  was  not  the  one  thing  wanle^! 
("  What  was  it,  then  V  I  thongbl  j 
The  rooms  of  the  western  tower  haii 
be  said,  been  refitted  with  old  fanulf 
fnrnitnre  only  two    years   ago,  if9 
his  master.  Baron  G —  of  >rinhrillJ| 
who  was  himself  partial  to  the  plttiM 
and  bad  tried,  had  iu  fact  spent,  N^H 
weeks  at  the  castle  last  vintage-liailM 
udth  other  members  of  the  funilfja 
but,  he  added,  "none  of  the  yo*^- 
ladies  throve  there,  nor  indeed  my 
honoured  mistress  either.    The  wind 
blows  cold  and  damp  from  the  river 
of  a  nights     They  said  it  was  always 
blowing  their  candles  out  as  they 
crossed  the  gallery  to  their  chambrrs, 
so  one  fine  day  they  all  went  back  to 
Manheim." 

'  There  was  something  in  this  one 
particular  passage  of  the  old  rotain- 
er's  discourse  which  took  my  fancy 
— for  I  was  then  srill  fancy  free,  and 
neither  your  charming  face,  my  Mar- 
garet, nor  that  dear  smile  of  yonrv, 
had  yet  taken  possession  of  my  every 
thought — ^and  as  I  followed  my  old 
guide  up  the  creaking  stairCMe,  I 
seemed  to  sec  before  mc  those  fair 
young  maidens,  with  their  wind-blotni 
lights,  wreathed  together  in  llieit 
graceful  fear,  nymph-like  as  the  ex- 
i|uisite  creations  of  the  English  art- 
ist Fla.xman.  But  all  this,  yon  will 
sav,  is  little  to  our  purpose. 

When  we  had  got  to  the  top  of 
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told  me  he  was  called  by  friends  and 
foes  alike,  fumbled  in  some  hidden 
corner,  and  having  found  ft  rusty 
key  there,  applied  it  to  the  lock  of  a 
black-panelled  door,  which  opened 
to  his  touch,  as  doors  are  apt  to  do 
that  are  not  often  asked  to  take 
that  trouble,  slowly  and  unwillingly, 
nay,  even  more  than  that,  as  if  some 
one  held  it  back  from  within.  "  Who's 
in  there  ]*'  said  I  in  a  low  voice  to 
Fritz.  "  Hein  !"  was  his  sole  reply. 
At  last,  however,  the  door  yielded 
to  his  pushing.  In  we  went,  and 
there  was  no  one  there  after  all. 

'  It  was  a  dismal  chamber,  and  a 
large  one.  It  had  tapestries,  and  a 
set  ofponderous  high-backed  benches, 
and  seemed  destined  to  serve  as  ante- 
chamber to  the  rest.  Through  it  we 
passed  on  into  another,  and  another 
after  that,  and  yet  one  more — all 
dim,  chill,  and  silent  as  the  grave; 
and  at  last  we  came  to  the  farthest 
one  of  all,  in  which  a  huge  unwieldy- 
looking  bed  of  antique  form,  with 
sweeping  draperies  of  dark -green 
serge,  o'er-shadowed  half  the  floor. 
A  quivering  mountain-ash  that  grew 
w  i  thou t  chequered  the  lozenge- shaped 
lattice-panes  with  the  shadow  of  its 
trembling  leaves,  for  ever,  as  it  were, 
pleading  for  admittance ;  whilst  the 
chill  autumn  wind,  toying  with  some 
^  loose  rubbish  in  the  grim  old  chim- 
ney-comer, seemed  to  stir  up  a  kind 
of  false  dreary  life  within  its  hollow. 

*This,  however,  was  alL  There 
was  no  mysterious  family  portrait 
with  pursuing  eye  upon  the  wall; 
no  stem  suit  of  hollow  armour  in 
the  angle  of  the  room;  no  desperate, 
bloody  single  combat  on  the  faded 
arras. 

*  I  have  seen  before  and  since,  in 
many  a  Roman  palace  or  ancient 
Florentine  dwelling-house,  chambers 
of  a  far  more  striking  aspect,  which 
brought  before  one  more  vividly  the 
character  and  traditions  of  the  ro- 
mantic ages,  and  were  more  fitting 
scenes  for  dark  domestic  tragedies 
and  hidden  family  history;  but  never, 


no  never,  have  I  beheld  any  human 
habitation  having  about  it  precisely 
what  this  one  had.  The  first  glance 
at  it  sent  an  ice-like  chill  through  all 
my  veins.  The  very  remembrance  of 
it  does  so  still. 

'*  This,  then,"  said  the  old  retainer, 
lifting,  as  he  spoke,  a  fold  of  the 
sombre  curtain  of  the  bed — "  this 
will  be  your  bed  to-night,  and  it  is 
perhaps  better  after  all  to  lie  here 
than  at  the  mercy  of  the  thieves  and 
the  winds  by  the  river-side.'*  And 
having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he 
added  more  cheerfully,  "  Now  then, 
sir,  if  you  will  come  down-stairs 
again  with  me,  and  share  my  bit  of 
sausage  and  my  fire,  you  are  wel- 
come to  both.*' 

*  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
we  returned  accordingly  to  his  hum- 
ble cell,  transformed  by  comparison 
into  a  perfect  snuggery.  We  supped 
together  by  his  little,  fragrant,  pine- 
wood  fire ;  we  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  baron  and  his  fair  daughters  in 
a  flask  of  his  own  good  Rhenish ; 
but  it  failed  to  make  my  heart  merry. 
My  spirits  had  been  damped,  imac- 
countably  damped,  by  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  mere  sight  of 
that  dreary  sleeping-chamber,  and 
the  still  more  dreary  perspective  of 
having  to  pass  a  night  within  its 
walls ;  so  that  when  Uie  hour  came 
for  me  to  borrow  the  mineral-water 
bottle  with  the  candle-end,  and  to 
light  myself  up-stairs  again,  my 
heart  sank  within  me. 

'  Old  Fritz,  who  had  accompanied 
me  as  far  as  the  antechamber-door, 
took  leave  of  me  there,  with  many 
a  "  gute  nacht,**  and  left  me  defence- 
less on  the  threshold. 

'I  am  not  a  coward  where  real 
flesh  and  blood  are  concerned,  but 
am  a  very  maid  for  ghosts,  and 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
called  him  back.  I  did  indeed  make 
a  faint  attempt  at  some  deplorable 
condescension  of  the  kind,  and  even 
thought  I  heard  a  retreating  "  Heinl" 
from  tti^  fooX.  ol  ^'^  ^\»kvt^»sft\\ssji^ 
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nothing  lEore  came  of  it,  and  I 
turned  to  meet  1115  fate. 

'  As  I  did  so  something  rose  np 
before  tfae  door  as  if  to  prcTcnt  iny 
passing.  I  tbrust  mj  candle  down 
towards  it  (for  it  stood  low),  and 
found  it  was  onl;  a  dog ;  still,  gaunt, 
and  unnatnral  as  he  looked,  at  least 
to  my  cyos,  it  was  no  comfort  to  see 
him  there  and  -then.  The  thing 
struck  me  as  odd  loo,  for  I  remem- 
bered having  asked  old  Frit^t  if  he 
oever  ke[>t  a  dog  in  this  lone  place, 
for  protection  or  for  company,  and 
that  he  had  anaweied  "  Nteer .'"  I 
now  looked  hastily  around  mo  for 
Bome  loose  bit  of  wood  or  stone,  or 
something,  to  fling  at  the  nnsightly 
animal,  and  funiid  it  close  at  hand ; 
but  whilst  I  stooped  to  pick  it  tip 
the  creature  disappeared.  How  it 
contrived  to  creep  in  with  me  unseeu, 
I  knew  not,  but  I  taw  it  again  in 
the  room  immediately  preceding  the 
sleeping  one,  cronching  sphinx-like 
on  the  red-tiled  Hoor,  with  its  seal's 
eyes  immo»nbiy  fixed  on  me. 

'  I  hurried  past,  nor  turned  to  look 
behind  me.  Persons  in  similar  situ- 
ations seldom  care  to  do  so,  and  I 
closed  the  door  of  the  room  firmly 
behind  me  as  I  entered.  But  I  was 
not  alone  in  my  chamber;  1  felt 
sure  of  that,  ijome  one  or  some 
thing  was  (hero  before  me.  A  low 
mstling  aoimd  ran  stealthily  round 
the  walls  behind  the  arras,  and  then 
sll  was  suddenly  BtOl. 

'  Fritz  had  piled  some  logs  npon 
the  health  and  ihoiigbtfully  pre- 
pared a  fire,  and  having  stirred  np 
tfae  red  embers  into  so  bright  a  blaze 
that  the  quaint  old  shepherdesses  on 
the  folding-screen  beside  me  danced 
md  capered  quite  wildly  in  the  fitful 
light,  I  drew  forward  a  huge  chair 
of  faded  damask,  and,  tAking  a  fa- 
Tourite  volume  from  the  pocket  of 
my  bloQse,  endeavonred  to  read. 
But  I  could  not  read  for  trying  to 
listen,  and  could  not  listen  for  the 
beating  of  my  heart. 

'  Of  what  aviulwas  it  then,  Goethe, 


immortal  Goelbe,  that  Ihe  ti 

of  thy  ihonght  lay  uoloikcd  before 
met 

'  Suddenly  it  etruek  roe  that  I 
would  try  to  find  refuge  in  sleep — 
sleep  which  would  fold  me  taielj 
in  its  wings  until  the  coming  of  the 
blessed  light  of  day ;  and  in  a  des- 
perate moment  I  made  a  headlong 
plunge  into  the  dismal  bed,  which 
yawned  to  receive  me,  and — and — 
but  why  be  ashamed  to  confess  this, 
whilst  we  openly  confess  so  nacj 
worse  things? — and  I  hid  my  bead 
under  the  bedclothes.  Why  sheets 
and  blanket^  should  be  deemed  im- 
penetrable to  the  enbtle  eSBence  of 
siipematiiral  beings.  I  know  not,  bnt 
snch  u  the  pupulat  belief  asd  prac- 
tice. 

'  Well,  then,  I  did  sleep  at  last, 
but  I  dreamt  as  well.  The  old  hol- 
low voice  of  Frita  sounded  in  my 
ear  in  spite  of  all  the  coverings 
drawn  over  me,  and  it  said,  "  I  was 
a  child  at  the  time  itbappeued,  va^ 
and  I'm  an  honest  man.  They  n 
trouble  me." 

'  1  awoke  and  sat  up,  and  g 
with  awe  around  me ;  but  if  e^ 
old  gnardian  had  been  at  my  b 
be  wns  not  there  then.     I  loot 
shudderingly  towards  the  door; 
was  closeil,  just  as  I  had  left  it,  bit^ 
an  irresistible  atlraction  drew  and 
riveted  my  atony  gaze  on  the  spot. 

'  It  was  a  cold,  dim,  mominj 
moonlight,  struggling  with  ■  ■ 
colder  dawn,  and  the  fire  had  h 
ceased  to  bum.  The  floor  of  fi 
chamber  was  uneven  ;  there  1 
space  between  it  and  the  boKontJ 
the  door ;  and  whilst  I  kept  loo" ' 
looking,  aliTsys  looking  in  that  o 
direction,  as  1  live,  genSemen,  « 
thing  horrible  came  and  placed  it 
the  other  side  of  the  open  chiDi 


'Itn 


a  foot;  hut  such  •  ft 


shapeless,   belonging  to  1 
me  human — not  of  this  worid.     It 
[topped   before   the  think.      TVn 
lame  its  fellow.     They  passed,  l^ 
massed,  and  stupjted  agwin.  ^| 
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'  0,  bow  I  did  long  to  shout  oat, 
to  shriek,  to  make  the  place  ring 
again  I  But  I  could  not.  I  would 
have  held  mj  ejes  fast  closed  against 
the  horrible  sight,  but  could  not  keep 
them  from  staring  wide.  The  door 
seemed  to  heare  on  its  hinges,  and 
to  sway  backwards  and  forwards  as 
if  the  awful  visitor  were  coming  in. 
It  did  come  in  ;  something  or  some 
one  pursuing  it.  I  knew  not  what 
or  who.  I  felt  it  at. the  foot  of  my 
bed.  It  climbed  and  swung  itself 
up  by  the  curtain.  It  had  such  long, 
damp,  tangled  hair,  such  miserable 
eyes  1  It  sobbed  and  clung  to  me. 
I  swooned  beneath  the  deadly  touch. 

'  When  I  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness I  found  myself  in  one  of  the 
sleeping-rooms  of  an  inn  at  Ander- 
nach.  The  evening  sunshine  was 
coming  in  gaily  through  the  red- 
check  curtains  of  the  window ;  my 
walking -staff  and  knapsack  were 
carefully  deposited  on  Uie  table  by 
the  bedside ;  and  the  good  woman  of 
the  house,  who  kindly  administered 
cordials  to  me,  answered  my  wonder- 
ing glances  by  stating  that  an  old 
peasant  man  from  a  neighbouring 
castle  had  driven  me  over  that  morn- 
ing in  his  covered  cart,  and  had  re- 
conmiended  me  to  the  care  of  the 
people  of  the  gcLgthcma  as  a  sick  and 
over-tired  traveller  whom  chance  had 
thrown  in  his  way  the  day  before. 

''  It  was  Hanz  Bcheffman,  in  fact," 
added  the  old  woman,  '*  though  he 
didn't  choose  to  name  himself,  he  is 
so  shy  and  solitary  like ;  but  I  re- 
member him  of  old,  when  I  myself 
was  but  a  child  and  he  a  boy.  lliere 
was  a  sad  piece  of  work  up  at  the 
old  castle-place  there  where  he  lives. 
A  girl  was  found  drowned  in  the 
water  of  the  moat,  and  they  do  say 
his  master  did  it — the  old  baron  of 
all,  father  to  the  present  one.  The 
poor  thing  had  a  dog  who  tried  to 
save  her,  but  he  soon  made  an  end 
of  him  too  •  .  .  leastways  they 
say  'Iwas  he  who  did  it  all.  .  .    He 


was  a  bad  man,  he  was,  at  any  rate, 
and  onlyjust  took  himself  off  in  time 
to  save  his  trial — here  below,  that's 
to  say,  for  he's  sure  enough  to  have 
it  dsewhere  in  the  end.  However, 
to  this  very  day  no  one  knows  how 
or  whither  he  went,  and  neither 
Christian  man  or  woman  can  live 
there  in  peace  ever  since,  saving 
Hanz,  the  foster-brother,  who  keeps 
it  for  the  family.  You  surely  didn't 
sleep  there  last  night,  did  you,  sir  7" 

"I  did,"  said  I ;  "  and  may  the 
saints  preserve  me  from  ever  again 
passing  such  a  terrible  night  as  the 
one  I  spent  under  the  roof  of  that 
accursed  dwelling  I" 

"  Amen  T'  said  the  old  woman.' 

Here  the. artist  ceased,  and  more 
than  one  incredulous  smile  mingled 
with  the  acknowledgments  of  his 
auditors  for  the  ready  good-nature 
with  which  he  had  gratified  their 
curiosity.  Notwithstanding  this  lack 
of  faith,  however,  there  was  a  visible 
and  very  general  disposition  amongst 
the  party  to  migrate  in  a  body  to  ^e 
sleeping-chambers.  No  one  seemed 
inclined  either  to  move  on  first  or  to 
remain  behind  the  others,  and  in  an 
insane  attempt  to  scale  the  narrow 
staircase  five  abreast,  two  of  the 
party  rolled  down  it,  and  so  did  the 
lantern. 

As  for  myself,  I  will  truthfully 
confess  to  a  perfect  panic,  when,  af- 
ter mechanically  tossing  my  boots 
as  usual  from  my  room  into  tbe  pass- 
age, I  perceived  them  a  little  while 
later  looking  in  at  me,  as  it  were, 
from  Tmder  the  chink  of  the  door. 
The  recent  impression  left  by  the 
artist's  strange  narrative,  and  above 
all  by  his  own  sincere  conviction  of 
its  truth,  made  this  sight  so  unpleas- 
ing  to  me  that  I  instinctively  drew 
the  bedclothes  somewhat  higher  up 
than  usual.;  but  I  had  had  a  weary 
day's  journey,  and,  soon  forgetting  it 
all  in  sleep,  was  infinitely  relieved 
in  the  morning  to  find  that  I  had 
escaped  a  repetition  of  his  *  Terrible 
Night' 
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Bomb  years  ago,  hariiig  a  few  weeks' 
bolidaj,  I  went  into  the  country  to 
see  an  old  friend  and  school  Tel  low, 
who  vrae  station-maeteT  at  iLe  Cur~ 
ford  Arms  Station.  There  was  no 
particular  reafiOQ  that  one  could  see 
whj  a  station  should  bo  placed  there, 
fur  there  was  neither  town  nor  tU- 
lags  in  its  neighbourhood.  How- 
ever, the  secret  of  it  was  that  there 
WM  a  '  great  house'  a  few  miles  off 
— the  Msrquifl  of  Teeedale's — and 
wheu  the  line  was  first  planned,  hia 
lordship  had  bargained  with  the 
ciinipany  that  tlic;  should  have  a 
sittion  near  his  park  gates;  and 
tlipy  bound  themselves  to  atop  their 
tinins  there  by  signal  as  often  as 
should  l>e  wanted.  Besides  these 
fMt  trains  llmt  etopped  wUeu  tbej 
were  signallwl  fur,  or  when  passeit- 
ners  were  booked  (first  class  through 
to  and  frwm  London  or  Crewe  only, 
mind  TooV  there  was  a  parliameu- 
(arr  train  tlml  called  si  the  station 
Miw  •  day  each  way.  Notliing  else 
by  any  cliancc,  unless,  indeed,  a 
piWiU-tnkin  might  drop  a  heavy 
'flwt^ii  of  InK^ge  for  Bnrford 
Hall,  nr  a  irwfk  iif  cool,  pcrbape, 
t<■^r  KiB  lordfihip'f  bnming. 

IVtT  ei-iiienlly  wa.'.ut  mach  fi>r 
tht>   italTi'vu-masWr  to  do;    all  the 
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lordship's  woodmen ;  and  I  dun't 
.know  how  the  station  would  ha\f 
got  on  at  all,  little  as  there  wk  ii 
do,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  tlie  b^ij. 
That  boy  was  a  perfect  treasure.  I 
never  saw  any  boy  like  him  (nt 
energy  and  lirmness.  The  way  he'd 
get  Dick  out  of  bed  of  a  morning, 
and  down  to  the  platform  in  iIim 
for  the  down  parliamentary,  was  i 
moving  sight  to  see ;  and  the  nun- 
ner  in  which  he  tunied  th«  signals 
off  and  on,  and  put  the  switches 
down,  was  one  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  metropolitan  poinls- 
man.  He  was  regularly  the  oom- 
mander-ia-chief  of  that  station,  nd 
the  boy  knew  it  too;  and  pethifa 
that  helped  to  develop  his  one  ii»- 
setting  fault,  which  was  ■mgaace. 
He  would  bulty  the  ptimttgai 
dreadfallf  if  he  wasn*t  cbecked;  bt 
had  no  respect  for  anyttdiig  ootada 
the  railway  world ;  and  in  his  9A- 
malion  the  traffio-maiuigv  wtt  m 
much  greater  person^^  than  tk* 
Marquis  of  Teesdale,  or,  iadeei, 
than  the  very  Qiiem  on  htr  Umae. 
It  was  a  pretty  Uttlo  Matkw  tkri, 
built  in  a  sort  of  gotliie  Myk  to 
harmonise  with  th«  mt  of  Uw  mmt- 
quis's  buildings,  aad  the  Boitxd 
Arms  Hotel  dose  by  w^  of  Ik 
same  pattern;  a  quiet  dafl  littfe 
inn,  which  was  kept  b;  a  latiiwl 
coachman  from  the  Hall,  lad  vhwa 
there  was  very  httle  dtKog,  CpeqA 
when  the  Hall  was  loll  of  gmla,  nr 
just  in  the  summer-tiate,  wbcB  fk- 
mc-parti(«  wimld  coow  ta  mm  Ibt 
house  and  gardens.     Thm  iiiailij 

ivcii-f  about  was  DMstly  wnodkud,  ia4  ti* 
.  ;.'.<-;      tTe«a  okim  np  to  taA  riA>  nf  iW 

A  hu     line,  whkb  made  a  iitni|lii  cMli^ 
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through  them ;  and  the  station  was 
nearly  enclosed  in  wood,  except  for 
a  broad  drive,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  were  the  park  gates;  heavy 
fantastical  iron  structures,  with  the 
marquis's  crest  in  iron  on  the  top 
of  them,  and  great  stone  pillars  on 
each  side.  On  the  left  hand  from 
the  station  was  the  Burford  Arms, 
close  to  the  park  gates.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line  was  a  short 
siding,  where  there  was  generally 
a  truck  or  two  standing,  and  which 
ended  in  a  massive  *  stop*  of  earth 
and  timber.  From  there  being  only 
one  siding,  and  that  a  short  one,  it 
seemed  that  they  were  here  obliged 
to  have  what  they  call  facing-points 
from  the  up-line;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  paints  of  the  movable 
rails  that  turn  the  wheels  of  the 
train  from  one  Hue  to  another  faced 
in  the  direction  of  the  advancing 
train.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  about  these  facing- points, 
I'm  told,  as  many  sad  accidents 
have  shown,  and  at  that  time  they 
were  more  general  than  they  are 
now.  There  were  pretty  strict  re- 
gulations about  these  points,  how- 
ever. They  were  kept  always  lock- 
ed, and  the  key  in  the  station-master's 
possession,  and  he  was  bound  per- 
sonally to  see  them  opened  and 
closed. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  at 
first  at  this  little  station.  The  mar- 
quis and  family  were  abroad;  the 
few  servants  that  were  left  were  on 
board  wages,  and  the  best  part  of 
the  house  was  shut  up ;  so  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  parliamentary  trains, 
hardly  anything  ever  stopped  at  our 
station.  This  was  all  the  better  for 
me,  for  I  had  the  run  of  the  park 
and  gardens,  could  fish  as  much  as 
I  pleased  in  the  lake  in  the  park, 
and  might  wander  about  the  pic- 
ture-gallery and  read  in  the  library 
at  the  Hall  whenever  I  pleased.  My 
friend  Dick,  you  see,  was  looked 
upon  almost  as  one  of  the  house- 
hold, and  I  owed  all  these  privileges 


to  him.  So,  fine  or  wet,  I  was  never 
at  a  loss,  and  in  the  evenings  Dick 
and  I  would  smoke  together,  and 
talk  over  old  times,  and  often  enough 
we  would  spend  the  evening  at  the' 
Burford  Arms,  and  listen  to  the 
landlord's  long-drawn  stories  about 
this  lord  and  the  other,  and  the 
horses  that  they  had  owned,  and 
the  coaches  they  had  driven,  and 
the  pranks  they  had  played  in  days 
that  now  seemed  almost  antedilu- 
vian. He  had  a  very  pretty  daugh- 
ter too,  Ellen  Lanford,  and  in  his 
quiet  way  Dick  was  very  fond  of 
her.  Between  ourselves,  I  liked  her 
too,  and  thought  about  her  more 
than  I  should  have  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Well,  one  day  Dick  came  and 
told  me  that  there  was  to  be  a  party 
up  at  the  Hall ;  a  sort  of  upper-ser- 
vants' party :  the  housekeeper,  the 
butler,  the  head  keeper — a  Scotch- 
man, and  a  very  nice  well-informed 
fellow — Mr.  Lanford  and  his  daugh- 
ter from  the  Burford  Arms,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  tradespeople  from  the 
nearest  town.  Dick  was  invited, 
and  was  very  keen  upon  going,  see- 
ing that  Ellen  was  to  be  there,  and 
they  had  asked  him  to  bring  his 
friend.  There  was  only  one  thing 
in  the  way.  At  fifteen  minutes 
after  midnight  the  up  express  passed 
through  at  full  speed,  and  it  was 
Dick's  duty  to  be  at  the  station  to 
see  the  line  all  clear.  Half  an  hour 
before  the  express  came  a  goods- 
train  usually,  but  it  rarely  stopped. 
Our  siding  was  not  long  enough  for 
it  to  shunt  into,  and  if  there  wasn't 
a  truck  to  leave,  it  ran  on  to  Great- 
ford,  a  principal  station  on  the  line, 
where  it  shunted  for  the  express  to 
pass.  After  those  two  trains  had 
gone  by,  there  was  nothing  more 
for  the  station-master  to  do.  Now 
tlie  supper  was  fixed  for  eleven 
o'clock,  and  it  was  rather  hard  for 
Dick  to  have  to  leave  the  best  part 
of  the  fun  to  come  back  and  see  the 
express  whisk  past.     But  he  had 
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arranged  for  its  being  done.  The 
head  grooni  hud  promised  to  have 
a  dog-cart  ready  at  half-past  eleven 
to  bring  Dick  to  the  etiition,  and 
then  he  wae  to  go  back,  as  eoon  aa 
the  train  bad  passed,  and  finish  the 
eTcning, 

I  didn't  care  about  going  to  this 
party.  Not  that  I  ■was  above  il, 
but  that  I  had  been  brongbt  up  in 
too  independent  a  school  to  cbtc 
abont  mixing  with  great  people's 
eervants ;  and  Dick  didn't  i>ress  it 
npon  me,  as  I  fancj  he  didn't  want 
Mie  to  see  too  much  of  Ellen.  I 
naa  r&tber  sorr;  for  Dick,  because 
I  could  see  the  girl  didn't  care  for 
htm.  She  was  really  a  nice  girl,  I 
assure  jou,  well  brought  up  and 
educated,  and  there  was  a  charm 
abont  her  that  seemed  to  entangle 
one,  whether  one  would  or  not.  How- 
ever, I  wasn't  going  to  interfere  with 
Dick;  it  would  hare  b^en  a  pretty 
return  for  bis  hoepitalitj  to  have 
cut  him  ont  on  Ida  own  ground,  even 
if  I'd  Lad  a  chance  of  doing  it, 

I  fancied  that  Dick  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis 
this  particular  night.  He'd  got  him- 
self up  very  spruce  in  a  dress-Bnit 
and  embroidered  shirt,  and  altogether 
looked  very  well.  The  Lanfords 
were  going  np  to  the  Hall  in  one  of 
their  own  flys,  and  were  to  take 
Dick  with  them  ;  so  we  walked  np  to 
the  Burford  Arms  together.  There 
stood  the  fly  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  ont  came  Mr.  I^nford,  dressed 
in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
capacions  wbite-silk  waistcoat,  silk 
stockings  and  shorts. 

■Where's  Ellen T  said  Dick. 

'  0,'  said  Mr,  Lanford,  '  she's  got 
a  bad  cold,  and  won't  come  I  Jnmp 
ia,  Mr.  Archer.' 

Dick's  face  fell,  and  be  hesitated 
•B  if  he'd  a  mind  to  say  be  wouldn't 
go  either;  but  he  couldn't  exactly 
do  it,  and  he  crawled  into  the  fly  and 
went  off  with  old  Lanford,  u  woe-be- 
gone  as  if  he  were  gouig  to  exfi'aj.\JOT\. 

I  stood  lighliug  mj  \viv*  "^^  ^' 


adte^ 
ndiitaM 
diMM 


porch  of  the  Borford  Atbw,  not 
thinking  of  going  in,  when  all  of  tt 
sudden  the  thought  came  into  laj 
head  that  Ellen  had  done  iMs  on 
parpose.  Dick  had  made  such  a 
fuss  about  this  party,  and  her  going 
to  it,  that  it  struck  me  thehftd  eome 
to  the  same  conclu»on  as  mysd^i 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  that  ' 
was  going  lo  put  a  certain  qi 
to  her  that  very  night  Now 
not  going  meant  that  sh( 
want  the  question  asked. 
describe  what  a  thrill  wi-iit  lb; 
me  as  I  thought  of  tiiaL  The 
was  clear.  Dick's  chance  was  goBK 
Was  there  a  chance  for  met  IjII 
that  moment  I  didn't  know  what 
charm  and  a  fascination  ehe  Lad  ioCi 
me  i  now  I  felt  as  if  a  thousand 
visible  irresistible  strings  were 
ing  me  towards  her. 

Was  I  doing  a  Gneoking  tbiog  1 1 
wondered  aslopened  the  door  qnieily 
and  Wiilked  in.     /\j8  I  went  down 
the  matted  passage  uiy  heut  wtot 
loudly  pit-a-pat.     I  had  come  to 
resolve   on  the  inetaut,  and 
faculty  I  had  was  working  bard 
justify  it.     Here  was  a  girl  wl 
hadn't  known  for  mora  than  a 
night,    in   a  position   in    wkidi 
choice    I   shonld   not   have 
for  a  wife,  and  yet  I  knew 
must  needs  go  on.     I  had  sat 
face    that  way,  and    ihov  i 
taming  it. 

The  little  bar  was  at  the 
Ibo  passage,  looking  out  iuto  the 
garden,  and  the  family  silting- mom 
adjoined  it,  with  a.  small  window 
between.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
bar,  bat  candles  were  bitmlng  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  through  the  win- 
dow I  saw  Ellen  sitting  there  alone, 
busy  over  some  needlework,  lool ' 
rather  disconsolate  and 
bhe  heard  my  footal«pe,  and 
to  the  door  to  see  who  it  was.  ' 
she  saw  me  she  coloured  and  seti 
confused. 

'  \>\v!:i%^lat.  ^ciu  were  at  the 
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'  No,  I  didn*t  care  to  go/  I  replied. 
'  Dkk  has  gone,  and  is  yery  aavage 
that  yon  are  not  to  be  there.' 

'  Bid  he  send  you  to  tell  mesof  she 
replied  qnickly. 

'  No,  I  have  oome  here  on  my  own 
account,'  I  sud. 

Something  hoarse  and  agitated  .in 
my  Toice  made  her  look  up  at  me  sud- 
d^y,  and  she  seemed  to  read  sonie- 
thing  in  my  eyes  that  frightened  her, 
and  made  her  turn  quickly  from  me 
as  if  to  run  away.  I  caught  her  hand; 
I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  said  or 
what  she  replied,  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dick's  chance  was  finally  ex- 
tinguiBhed.  and  my  fortnne  k  the 
ascendant.  There  followed  a  deh- 
cious  time,  in  which  I  extracted  from 
her  an  admission  that  she  had  liked 
me  from  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
me.  We  had  already,  too,  begui  to 
talk  about  the  future.  I  had  told 
her  of  my  prospects,  my  oonnections, 
or  rather  my  want  of  them ;  for  there 
was  nobody  in  the  world  belonging 
to  me.  Then  she  told  me  about  her- 
self. Her  fatherwas  of  a  good  family, 
it  seemed,  onee  seated  somewhere 
on  the  Welsh  borders,  but  had  taken 
to  coach-driving  in  his  youth,  and 
would  settle  to  nothing  else.  When 
the  coaches  were  finally  run  off  the 
road,  he  had  taken  service  with  an 
old  friend  and  patron,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Teesdale,  and  had  finally 
settled  at  this  inn.  She  didn't  like 
the  position  at  all,  but  wouldn't 
leave  her  father,  unless  she  could 
persuade  him  to  give  up  business 
and  live  upon  his  means.  He  was 
tolerably  well  off,  it  seemed,  having 
received  some  handsome  bequests 
during  the  last  few  years.  Ellen,  it 
appeared,  had  a  little  fortune  too — 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds. 
I  don't  deny  that  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  all  tbis,  and  to  find  that  my 
leap  in  the  dark  had  not  been  so  im- 
prudent after  all.  Altogether  it 
was  a  new  and  delightful  experience 
toJDcy  this  ciose  and  intimate  rda- 


tum  to  a  charming  girl,  and  I  hardly 
knew  how  to  make  enough  of  it. 
Hme  flew  fast  as  we  sat  side  by 
side,  my  arm  round  her  waist,  her 
head  resting  against  my  shoulder, 
and  before  we  Uiought  the  evening 
had  half  passed  we  heard  the  Tum« 
ble  of  the  goods-train  in  the  distance. 
'  Yon  must  go  now,'  said  Ellen ; 
'  1  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  You 
will  be  here  in  good  time  in  the 
morning,  Ned?' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  with  a  sort  of  shud- 
der, for  I  rather  dreaded  having  to 
interview  papa,  for  whom  at  that 
time  I  had  no  particular  liking. 

*  But  you  won't  be  put  out  by  any- 
thing father  may  say?'  continued 
Ellen.  *  This  is  my  affair,  you  know, 
and  I  will  have  my  own  way.' 

I  promised  her  that  nothing  should 
ever,  ever  come  between  me  and  my 
darling,  and  so  on,  forgetful  that 
this  was  a  leave-taking,  and  the 
hour  late. 

Looking  suddenly  up  from  Ellen's 
eyes,  I  thought  I  saw  a  face  staring 
in  upon  us  through  the  little  hei 
window,  of  which  we  had  unaccount- 
ably forgotten  to  draw  the  curtain. 
It  was  but  a  momentary  glimpse — I 
had  no  positive  certainty  that  I  had 
seen  it — but  the  impression  was  very 
strong  upon  me  of  a  pale  white  face 
with  glassy  eyes  fixed  sternly  upon 
us.  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  par- 
lour, opened  it,  and  looked  out  into 
the  bar.  It  wasn't  quite  dark  Hiere ; 
light  enough  came  in  from  the  par- 
lour window  to  have  shown  anybody 
standing  there.  I  looked  down  the 
passage  too,  but  nobody  was  there. 
*  All  fancy,'  I  said  to  myself,  and  re- 
turned to  take  leave  of  Ellen.  Such 
leave-takings  prolong  themselves.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  draw 
the  curtain  this  time,  but  the  door 
was  just  ajar,  and  I  thought  onoe 
that  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  ad- 
joining room.    Fancy  still,  no  doubt. 

We  aaid  a  final  good-bye,  and  I 
irent  away^  feeling  aa  U 1  IxsA  ^«^ 
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eftrtb.  Bat  I  felt  nneasy  too,  and 
I  didn't  lose  sight  of  the  lionee,  but 
pKced  up  and  down,  watching  for  the 
light  in  Klleii's  window  with  a!l  the 
new-born  fervour  of  a  lover. 

It  was  a  fine  still  moonlight  night; 
eo  quiet  that,  when  I  Htrui:k  a  walch- 
match  to  light  my  pipe,  the  flame 
burnt  ap  clearly  and  evenly,  In 
this  quietude  and  calm  sounds  were 
strangely  distinct,  and  I  heard  the 
fiunt  rattle  of  wheels  a  long  way 
off  towards  the  Hall.  This  was  the 
dog-cart,  no  doubt,  bringing  Dick 
from  the  supper-party ;  and  it  was 
high  tiino  too,  for  the  express  was 
nearly  due.  Then,  with  silvery  tone, 
the  solemn  bell  from  the  distant 
church-tower  tolled  out  the  hour — 
midnight.  Still  I  paced  to  and  fro 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  watching 
for  the  taper's  spark. 

All  at  once  IJieard  from  the'di- 
rection  of  the  station  a  sort  of  low 
wailing  sound,  that  seemed  like  the 
cry  of  somebody  in  great  anguish  of 
body  or  mind.  I  felt  my  blood  run 
cold,  for,  as  far  as  I  knew,  there  was 
nobody  there.  The  boy  left  at  sis 
o'clock,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  iip- 
patliameutary  had  been  dispatched. 
The  porter  stayed  to  see  if  the  goods- 
train  wanted  his  services ;  and  when 
she  was  gone,  after  fixing  the  signals 
at  'All  right,'  he  went  home  too.  I 
had  heard  his  retreating  footsteps 
some  few  minutes  before  I  had  loft 
Uie  Uurford  Anns ;  indeed,  he  had 
exchanged  a  few  word*  with  the  os- 
tler, who  was  then  locking  up  the 
stable-yard, 

I  went  towards  the  station  in  some 
little  trepidation,  and  to  my  surprise, 
as  soon  OS  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw 
B  light  shining  in  the  booking-office. 
After  all  it  was  only  DtcJc,  who  was 
inside  there  busy  at  his  accounts.  I 
didn't  feel  altogether  comfortable  at 
the  sight  of  liim.  I  hadn't  been 
really  perfidious,  but  it  looked  awk- 
wardly like  it.  Wc\l,  Mm  beat  thing 
Wis  to  teU  Dick  all  aboat  \t  it  oivct-, 
60  I  went  into  t\ie  \\U.\o  office  &vi4 


took  my  place  beside  him — »  tinf 
box  of  a  place,  with  cases  fall  of 
tickets  on  one  side,  with  a  connter 
and  stamp  for  marking  the  tickets, 
somenetivorkofwires,anda  tel^Ta[di 
machine  witli  quivering  needles ;  on 
the  other,  a  sloping  desk,  with  half  a 
dozen  dosty  files  above  it.  A  window 
at  one  end  looked  out  on  the  plat- 
form, and  a  store  vrilh  a  rosty  pipe 
occupied  the  other.  _ 

'  Dick,*  I  said,  plunging  at  a 
into  the  middle  of  the  subjee 
'  Dick,  would  you  be  surprised  I 
hear  that  I  was  engaged  to  be  n 
ried )' 

It  was  the  paraffin  lamp  orer  Ii 
head,  uo  doubt,  that  threw  such  J{ 
yellow  sinister  glare  into 
face  as  he  slowly  raised  hix  eyes 
from  the  papers  before  him. 

'  To  be  married,'  said  he ;  *  to  bi 
married,  eh  1  Who  b  the  fortouate 
fair,  1  wonder  P 

I  was  rather  relieved  to  find  that 
Dick  was  taking  it  thus  lightly,  and 
I  went  on :  'I  hare  proposed  to 
Ellen  Lonford  to*night,  and  she  has 
accepted  me.  If  I've  interfered  ia 
any  way  with  you,  Dick,  I'm  sonj; 
1  didn't  intend  to,  but — ' 

'  Interfered  with  me  1'  interrupted 
Dick,  with  a  sortof  a  sneer.    '  Wkat 
on    earth    should  make   yon  < 
that}     1  may  have  flirted  a  UtU 
with  her,  hut  that's  my  way  i 
girls.     I  assure  yon  I  had  no  inloi'^ 
tioDs  except  a  little  diversion.' 

'  That's  lucky,'  said  I  coldly,  for 
I  didn't  like  his  tone. 

All  of  a  sudden  wo  heard  a  1<>W^ 
murmuring  sound,    caused   by  I 
humming  of  the  wires  of  the  t 
graph  overhead,  and  the  gentle  v 
bration  of  the  woodwork  about  as.  ' 

'  It's  the  express,'  cried  Dick,  bis 
face  turning  quite  livid,  '  and  1 
haven't  locked  up  thepointa  I  OoOM 
and  help  .18,  Ned.  The_'\.  ■  — 
dropped  a  truck  at  the  siding,  w 
never  locked  the  points.' 

liaV's.TOeft.'iflJ.'ujQn  the  platfbn 
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the  points  off  and  on.  I  followed 
him  closely,  not  expecting,  howeyer, 
that  my  senrices  would  be  required, 
as  the  affair  was  only  one  of  an  in- 
stant. 

Dick  ran  to  the  switch,  and  I 
stood  by  the  line  watching  him  and 
looking  out  for  the  express.  The 
line,  as  I  have  said,  ran  through  a 
wood ;  and  just  beyond  the  station 
the  ground  rose  a  little,  so  that 
there  was  a  cutting  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  deep.  At  the  top  of  the  bank 
was  the  distance  signal,  which  now 
showed  a  white  light  to  the  up-line. 
Beyond  that  the  track  ran  straight 
away  oyer  a  broad  level  country. 
It  was  a  fine  piece  of  engineering 
that ;  a  road  as  straight  as  a  dar^ 
spanned  here  and  there  by  bridges, 
converging  gradually  till  it  vanished 
to  nothing  on  the  horizon.  Five 
miles  or  more  away  you  could  dis- 
cern the  lamps  of  an  advancing 
train  on  a  clear  night.  I  could  see 
the  lights  now,  merged  into  one 
yellow  point  that  twinkled  like  a 
star  in  a  mist ;  and  the  hum  of  the 
approaching  train  was  distinctly  to 
be  heard,  and  yet  she  was  two  miles 
away.  Two  miles  away !  That 
meant  two  minutes — that  was  her 
headlong  speed ;  for  every  throb  of 
one's  heart  that  mighty  moving 
mass  had  leapt  a  flying  stride  some 
sixty  feet.  And  behind  this  rushing 
coil  of  iron,  fire,  and  hot  scalding 
vapour,  luxurious  men  and  softr 
limbed  women  sat  and  dozed  away 
the  moments — reading,  perhaps,  or 
busy  at  some  trifling  task,  or  ticking 
drowsily,  the  lamps  shining  softly 
down  upon  their  heads ;  and  here  in 
this  quiet  country  nook, — the  moon 
looking  placidly  down  and  the  stars 
twinkling  through  the  rifts  in  the 
white  fleecy  clouds, — lurked  death 
in  wait. 

'  I  can't  close  the  points,  Ned  1' 
cried  my  friend  in  a  hoarse  excited 
whisper ;  '  come  and  help  me.' 

Had  I  thought  for  a  moment  I 
ahooM  bMve  radied  to  the  handle  of 


the  distance  signal  and  turned  it  to 
*  danger ;'  but  I  was  confused  by  the 
imminence  of  the  peril. 

'  There's  something  between  the 
points,'  he  cried,  *  that  prevents 
their  closing.' 

I  ran  along  the  track  where  the 
two  sets  of  rails  converged — the 
main-Une  and  the  siding.  The  sid- 
ing was  now  open,  so  tiiat  the  ad- 
vancing train  would  be  turned  from 
the  line,  hurled  against  the  earthen 
bank  and  massive  timber  structure 
at  the  end.  Stay ;  I  had  found  the 
source  of  the  mischief — between  the 
end  of  one  of  the  moving  points  and 
the  iron  flange  that  acted  as  a  stop 
when  it  was  fully  closed  was  a 
round  white  stone.  I  kicked  the 
stone  away  with  my  foot;  the  points 
were  spring  ones,  and  closed  sharply 
with  a  clang,  pinning  my  foot  be- 
tween the  flange  and  th^  iron  rail. 

'  Dick,*  I  cried,  *  open  the  points; 
I'm  caught !' 

I  saw  his  face  in  the  moonlight ; 
it  was  like  the  face  of  a  corpse,  but 
his  eyes  gleamed  with  ferocity  and 
malign  triumph.  Deliberately  he 
fastened  the  chain  and  padlock  to  the 
switch  and  locked  it  up;  then  he 
made  a  few  quick  strides  across  the 
line  and  threw  his  arms  round  my 
struggling  frame. 

*  You'll  be  married,  will  you,'  he 
hissed  into  my  ears,  '  to  your  pet, 
your  darling,  your  Ellen  V 

In  that  moment  I  remembered 
the  face  I  had  seen  in  the  window, 
and  that  I  was  then  speaking  some 
such  endearing  words.  Then,  and 
now  1  All  my  new-bom  happiness 
seemed  to  return  upon  me  in  a 
flood  of  sudden  unspeakable  bitter- 
ness. Yonder  came  the  train,  the 
earth  quaking  at  its  passage,  rush- 
ing upon  us  with  horrible  staring 
eyes ;  whistling,  shrieking,  roaring, 
frothing  out  great  gusts  of  white 
hot  steam,  the  glare  of  its  furnaces 
sweeping  like  lightning  flashes  a- 
cross  the  dark  «teft^  ^x^\.l\a%,   ^Vbssl- 
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strong  grasp  of  a  madmui  abont  my 
arms,  I  made  one  desperate  ineETec- 
tual  struggle,  gnre  one  despairing 
cry— I  remember  nolbing  more. 
Other  hands  must  tell  yon  the  rest. 

Ellen  coniiimss  (lie  Si<'i->j. 
Affer  my  dear  Ned  had  left  me 
OD  the  night  he  first  said  that  he 
loved  me,  I  rested  for  some  time  on 
ihe  Bofa,  feeling  tired  and  quite  sad 
somehow,  and  yet  very  happy. 
Then  I  put  out  the  candles  and  «aa 
going  to  bed.  I  was  passing  through 
the  bar,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a 
slip  of  paper  twisted  up  and  ad- 
dressed'to  me  in  large  blotched 
letters.  It  had  evidently  just  been 
written,  tbe  iuk  was  moist  and 
blurred  ;  an  inkstand  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  upon  it  a  pen 
still  wet.  Somebody  must  have 
been  in  the  bar  a  short  time  ago ; 
somebody  who  might  have  looked 
through  the  window  and  taken  no- 
tdce    of   Edward   and  me.     I   felt 

Suite  ashamed  when  I  thought  of 
lis,  and  snatehed  up  the  note  and 
Opened  it,  really  angry  and  as- 
tonished. Now  I  recognified  the 
bsndwriUag.  It  was  Kiehard  Ar- 
cher's. He  must  have  come  back 
&oni  the  party,  and  have  entered 
the  houee  without  our  seeing  him. 
Tliere  was  light  enough  in  the  bar, 
Bhining  in  from  the  jiarloiir  window, 
to  write  by,  and  Mr.  Archer  must 
have  dashed  off  this  note  in  the 
first  fury  of  his  indignation.  It  did 
indeed  seem  almost  aa  if  Ed  ward  and 
I  had  understood  one  nnolher  in 
staying  away  from  the  party,  but 
it  was  not  so  ;  and  I  declare  that  I 
never  gave  Mr.  Archer  any  enoonr- 
agement — at  least,  not  more  than 
any  girl  might  have  done  to  a  young 
man  who  was  trying  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  ;  certainly  never 
sineo  I  saw  Edward,  and  felt  how 
vastly  superior  he  was  in  every  way 
to  this  Mr.  Archer. 

The  note  waa  Bhott  oaA  toti^)!. 

'  Ellen,'  it  began,  not  tVia^.  'Vie  V«A 


any  right  to  address  me  in  l£kt  n 
— certBinly  t  was  not  and  neT<er  had 
been  '  Ellen'  to  him  ;  bat  so  it  was : 
'  Eilen,  you  have  deceived  mo,  yo« 
and  Ned  Walters ;  hnt  I  give  ytm 
warning  it  is  for  the  last  time.  Yon 
and  he  shall  never  many ;  1  will  at 
yon  both  dead  first.' 

I  was  dreadfully  frighl*iwii  ■ 
I  read  this;  but  I  c 
elusion  it  was  mere  rodomontad 
when  I  began  to  think  of  it  c 
I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  that  n 
persnapper,  little  Archer,  doing  ai  ^ 
damage  to  my  Edward,  and  yet  Imt 
uneasy.  Then  father  came  bcoue  in 
rather  a  bad  temper.  The  party  had 
been  a  failure,  for  everybody  had 
been  npset  by  that  young  Archer. 

'  Ifs  nil  yonr  fault  too,'  sftid  fsi- 
ther;  'flirting  and  encouraging  that 
yonng  chap  to  come  here.' 

Which  was  very  unjust  of  him, 
and  made  me  cry ;  for  1  knew  it  was 
no  such  thing.     But  it  seemed  that 
he  began  at  fatlier  as  soon  as  ercB  ^ 
they  had  started  for  the  Hall ;  Hked 
himif  hehadanyobjection  tohiam 
ing  proposals  to  me.     And  1  don 
think  father  treated  him  i 
lie  asked  him  roughly  what  n 
ho  had  to  snpport  a  wife,  and  & 
Archer  said  only  his  salary—  _ 

thing  Uke  seventy  pounds  a  yean 
Then  fattier  laagfaed  at  him,  told  him 
he  was  a  foul  for  his  pains,  and  that 
I  would  never  look  at  a  panper  Ultt  ^ 
him,  and  that  I  now  stopped  athon 
on  purpose  because  I  wouldn't  m«t 
him ;  and  I  am  afraid  made  him: 
very  disagreeable  and  saucy, 
events,  it  seems  that  Archer  hAm 
like  a  madman  at  the  Hall; 
everybody  of  hia  troablee,  and  si 
father  to  all  the  company,  si 
last  went  off  to  walk  home  lo  t 
station,  seeming  quite  wild  and  dtfti 
turbed, 

When  I  heard  this,  I  bogai 
feet  still  inoTo  uneasy  ^Mnt  Edwai 
lie  had  gone  right  into  the  lion 
&«n.,  ^ixv?t  \v&  '««&  i^^wAk  onsnspicioai 
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what  had  happened  thai  nig^t.  I 
asked  father  to  go  down  and  see  if 
everything  was  right;  hut  he  laughed 
at  me,  and  said  he  wonld  meddle  in 
no  snch  matters. 

'If  the  joong  fellows  qnarrel,'  he 
said,  *  let  them  fight  it  onV 

With  this  he  went  pff  to  hed,  and 
hade  me  pnt  the  lights  out  and  go  to 
hed  too.  But  still  I  couldn't  get  rid 
of  m  J  uneasy  feeling ;  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  hed  whilst  I 
was  uncertain  as  to  what  was  hap- 
pening at  the  station.  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night,  and  I  opened  the 
window  that  led  into  the  garden  from 
the  har  and  went  out  At  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  garden  was  a  wicket-gate, 
from  which  ran  a  footpath  that  went 
through  a  fir-plantation  and  crossed 
the  nulway  line.  There  was  a  deep 
cutting  there,  and  steps  down  and 
up  again  on  the  other  side ;  from  the 
top  of  the  hank  you  could  see  the 
windows  of  the  station  and  all  the 
line  between.  Now  I  thought  to 
myself,  as  I  stood  in  the  garden,  that 
I  should  rest  much  more  comfort- 
ably if  I  oould  see  the  light  shining 
from  Edward's  bedroom  window*  I 
knew  which  it  was,  because  he  had 
told  me ;  it  was  the  one  in  the  gable 
end  of  the  station  looking  down  the 
line.  I  ran  down  the  garden  and 
opened  the  gate  gvatly,  and  went 
along  the  path,  feeling  yery  much 
frightened — especially  when  I  got 
under  the  shade  of  the  fir-trees,  and 
fancied  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  forms 
flitting  about  in  the  gloom.  In  a 
moment,  however,  I  stood  upon  the 
bank  overhanging  the  line,  and  then  I 
heard  the  express  whistling  and  moan- 
ing a  long  way  off.  There  was  no  light 
in  Edward's  window,  however,  and  I 
felt  disappointed  at  that.  And  then  I 
saw  how  foolish  I  had  been,  for  the 
young  man  had  told  me  that  they 
never  went  to  bed  till  after  the  ex- 
press had  passed..  As  I  was  there, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  till 
the  train  went  by;  and  I  watched 
it  coming  on,  its  J^hts  gradually 


growing  more  distinct^  and  the 
wreaths  of  steam  it  threw  off  look- 
ing like  white  fleecy  clouds  in  the 
moonbeams.  All  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
a  sort  of  smothered  cry  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  station,  and,  turning  round, 
I  saw  that  two  men  were  stniggUng 
upon  the  railway  line,  right  in  the 
way  of  the  express.  They  were  Ed- 
ward and  Archer;  and  then  in  a  mo- 
ment it  struck  me  that  Archer,  mad 
with  disappointment  and  jealonsy, 
meant  to  murder  his  friend' and  kill 
himself  at  the  same  time  by  means 
of  the  express-strain.  The  train  was 
just  upon  me,  in  another  half-minnte 
it  would  be  over  them ;  I  could  do 
nothing,  I  could  only  scream  and 
look  up  to  heaven.  And  then  I  saw 
a  light  above  my  head,  the  distance 
signal  of  the  e^tion  shining  '  All 
right'  to  the  advancing  train.  In- 
stantly there  come  into  my  head  one 
of  those  inspired  thoughts  that  seem 
to  be  oommunioated  by  Providence 
in  moments  of  sudden  danger.  The 
wire  of  the  signal  by  which  it  was 
moved  from  the  station  ran  along 
little  posts  along  the  side  of  the  line. 
If  I  could  only  reach  that  wire  and 
turn  the  signal  to  danger,  I  might, 
yet  save  my  lover. 

I  dashed  down  the  hank  and  over 
the  ditch  at  the  bottom,  and  there 
my  foot  struck'  against  the  wire  of 
the  signal,  and,  seizing  it  with  both 
hands,  I  dragged  it  with  my  utmost 
strength,  but  it  would  not  move — 
no,  I  could  not  move  it  an  inch  either 
way.  I  knew  the  reason  afterwards. 
It  was  one  of  those  patent  signals, 
that  always  point  to  danger  unless 
held  at  safety  by  the  wire  from  the 
station ;  and  this  wire  now  being  held 
tight  by  the  lever  at  the  station,  which 
was  fastened  in  its  place,  nothing 
could  move  it.  The  ground  was  now 
beginning  to  tremble  under  me  with 
the  swift  msh  of  the  train,  and  still 
the  terrible  wire  mocked  all  my  ef- 
forts. In  a  transport  of  frenzy  al* 
most  I  cast  myself  wjoxil  vt.  "^^^^^ 
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denlj  thrown  upon  it — and  nitfa  a 
dang  and  clatter,  the  eignal-Iamps 
went  round.  An  Indigrnant  roar  of 
lyhUtling  from  t!ie  engine  told  mo 
the  signnl  had  been  seen,  but  with 
hardly  abated  st)eed  the  train  now 
went  past  me.  I  shrieked  londlj 
and  waved  my  hands,  and  1  saw  the 
fire  fly  from  the  metals,  and  heard 
tlie  discordant  scream  of  the  wheels 
against  the  rails.  Then  1  rose  and 
ran  towards  the  station. 

The  train  had  been  stopped  just 
ill  time;  the  buSfers  almost  touched 
poor  Ned,  who  was  pinned  there  un- 
able to  escape.  He  was  dreadfully 
bruised,  too,  by  the  iron  hoot  in 
which  his  foot  had  been  fixed ;  and 
we  feared  at  one  time  that  the  shock 
of  those  dreadful  few  minutes  wonld 
have  been  too  much  for  him.  lint 
we  took  him  to  our  house,  where  he 
had  careful  tending,  I  assure  you, 
and  before  long  he  was  his  old  self 
once  more,  and  doubly  dear  to  his 
Ellen  for  the  perils  ho  had  nnder- 
goue,  and  I  never  can  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  he  was  spared  to  me, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  dearest  and 

Conclusion  by  the  original  Author. 
Rather  than  listen  to  my  wife's 
rhapsodies,  I  daresay  you  wonld 
like  to  hear  abont  my  poor  friend 
Archer,  whose  sudden   frenzy  had 


so  nearly  been  fatal  to  me.  I  mnsE 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  I  don't 
believe  this  outrage  of  hia  was  pre- 
meditated. It  seemed  that  on  this 
night  the  goods-train  had  dropped  a 
track  at  the  siding,  and  the  port«r, 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  rui- 
ning backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
switch,  had  jammed  a  stone  in  to 
keep  the  points  open.  The  porter 
had  gone  off  home,  forgetting 
he  had  left  the  stone  there; 
knowing  that  the  points  were  solfr 
closing,  and  that  it  was  the  ststioil- 
mostcr's  business  to  lock  them  op, 
had  thought  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter. The  station-master,  his  head  full 
of  other  things,  had  forgotten  lo  go 
and  lock  up  the  points  till  he  heard 
tlie  distant  roar  of  the  expreiss ;  and 
then,  sudden  opportunity  presenting 
itself  to  hia  warped  andjaimdiced 
mind,  he  had  cluUhed  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  involving  his  miserable  self 
and  hia  succcBsfol  rival  in  one 
mon  doom.  After  that  Dick 
rnving  mad,  and  was  confined  in 
asylum.  He  was  discharged  cui 
and  went  away  to  America,  whi 
he  was  soon  after  hilled  by 
gine  on  a  level  crossing.  1  always 
made  out  that  it  was  an  accident  mj 
being  fastfined  in  the  points,  and  that 
Dick  was  trying  to  save  me ;  but  now 
that  he  is  dea^hcre  te  no  harm  In 
telling  the  whole  truth. 
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CEASE  THAT  PLAINTIVE  BTEAIN  r 


Pbithee,  oean  that  plaintive  atraio  I 
Bing  Bome  I tgblcr  happier  lay  ; 

Life  is  all  too  short  for  pain 
Or  regrets,  that  only  pluy 

Havoo  with  our  every  oerve, 

And  no  aaelul  pur[>ose  Bvrve. 

Life  Was  made  for  joy  and  mirth, 
Not  for  tcnre  and  mopiog  thought ; 

Every  moment  Bhouid  give  birth 
To  «ome  fancy,  pleasure- fraught. 

Bloomiog  cheeks  trom  laugUiKt  T\«e, 
Wrinkles  only  come  ot  wgoa. 


J^ 


Snatch  the  purple  from  the  vine ; 

Wreathe  j'ourbair  witli  ooral  ohaimi; 
tiylvHQ  god  and  fay  combine 

To  Deitle  rapture  In  your  a 
Hence  1  and  ohase  the  fiying  boor* 
In  delight's  ambrosial  bower*. 

If  thou'gt  but  an  hour  lo  livp. 

Sang  Anacroon  of  old. 
Unto  blira  that  brief  hour  f\\e 

Til!  the  flnal  stroke  be  told  : 
Then,  when  all  earth'a  rapture*  mm^' 
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